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\ 


SYNOPTICAL STUDY OF THE GOSPELS, AND RECENT LITERA- 
TURE PERTAINING TO IT. 


[With special reference to Dr. Robinson’s New Harmony of the Greek Gospels.'] 


By H. B. Hackett, D. D., Prof. of Biblical Literature in Newton Theol. Institution. 


StrictTLy speaking, a distinction should be made between a 
Synopsis of the Gospels, a Harmony of the Gospels, and a Life 
of Christ. A Synopsis of the Gospels contents itself with ascer- 
taining what passages or sections in the different Evangelists are 
probably parallel to each other, that is, have reference to the same 
occurrences or subjects ; but it makes no attempt to arrange them 
in their chronological order. In this case, the credibility of the 
sacred historians may be denied, and the endeavor to synchronize 
their accounts discarded as futile, because what they wrote rests 
in fact upon no historical basis; or their credibility may be ad- 
mitted, and yet our means for ascertaining the exact order of 
events may be considered as so deficient as to render all labor 
for this purpose of no avail. 

A Harmony of the Gospels aims at something more positive 
than this. It proposes to discover not only what narratives in the 
different Evangelists correspond to each other, but in what order 
the events and instructions recorded took place or were delivered ; 
and how the scriptural text should be arranged so as to exhibit 


' A Harmony of the Four Gospels in Greek, according to the text of Hahn. 
Newly arranged, with explanatory notes, by Edward Robinson, D. D. LL. D. 
Boston: published by Crocker and Breweter, 1845. 

Vou. IL. No. 9. 1 
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this result. In other words, a Harmony assumes, first, that the nar- 
ratives of the Evangelists, though diverse to some extent in style 
and contents, yet constitute essentially the same history ; secondly, 
that they are composed according to no uniform method, but upon 
a plan in each case more or less dissimilar; and, thirdly, that they 
contain at the same time vanous chronological data which ena- 
ble us to combine their histories into a connected and consistent 
whole. 

A History of the Saviour coincides with a Harmony, so far as 
the latter extends, but embraces more. The Harmonist is ex- 
pected to confine himself to the materials which the Evangelists 
have furnished. Having formed his judgment as to the place 
which these should occupy in his arrangement, he has accom- 
plished his work. .The Biographer moves in a wider sphere. 
,His object is to reproduce as nearly as possible the entire, origi- 
nal history. The imagination has here an important office to dis- 
charge, as well as the judgment. Ina Life of Chnist, the writer 
is at liberty to expand the simple hints and statements of the 
Evangelists into greater fulness of representation. He is to 
spread around us the external scenery, amid which the Saviour 
lived and moved. The actions of life always owe much of their 
significancy to that which is transient and momentary at the time 
of their performance. The skilful Biographer seeks to restore 
these effaced lines. He is to unfold allusions, trace back events 
to their causes, ascend from single incidents to a general compre- 
hension of character; and, in a word, having before him merely 
specimens, as it were, of the things which were transacted, he 
strives out of these parts to re-construct the whole. The well 
known Life of Christ by Hess is distinguished for much of this 
picturesque power. It is in general correct also in point of theo- 
logical sentiment, and pervaded by a glow of earnest Christian 
feeling. Its defects are, that too frequent digressions from the 
direct path of the narrative occur in it, that it is often too diffuse 
even in treating of appropriate topics, and has less critical pre- 
cision than the present times demand. 

The character of the Gospels, as constituting in the main paral- 
lel accounts of the life, death and resurrection of the Saviour, is 
now very universally acknowledged. Yet there have been peri- 
ods in the church when this relation of the Evangelists to each 
other was overlooked or denied; and men of considerable reputa- 
tion have arisen at different times, who have contended strenu- 
ously against such a view. One of the best known representa- 
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tives of this class of men was Osiander, who published a Harmo- 
ny of the Gospels,! so called, in 1537, a work which was several 
times reprinted, and which, in the Lutheran church at least; for 
a period of some duration, controlled the opinions of theologians 
on this subject. He maintained that each of the Gospels forms 
a complete and distinct history. According to him, the Evange- 
lists have all pursued in their narratives the exact order of time 
from beginning to end. Hence in every instance of a deviation 
in their method, they record different actions or discourses. The 
incidents related may be precisely the same in their character 
and in the attendant circumstances ; but if they are introduced by 
the writers in a varied connection, they could not have been the 
same in fact; they must have been repeated on different occasions. 
His notion was a legitimate deduction undoubtedly from the false 
views which he and many of his contemporaries entertained re- 
specting the nature of inspiration. If the Evangelists were inspired, 
and wrote consequently what was true, he argued, they must have 
given to us the precise words of Christ, when they profess to record 
his discourses. It is not sufficient that they agree in substance of 
meaning. The slightest verbal difference destroys their identity, and 
makes it necessary to expand the history so as to provide for them a 
separate placeand time. From thesame source sprang the idea that 
all the occurrences which the Gospels relate, must be different, if 
stated in adifferent order. It would be a violation of truth, it was al- 
leged, to introduce them in any other than the succession in which 
they actually took place; and historians who are inspired, must con- 
form of course to the truth. In two instances only was Osiander 
untrue to his principle. The passages which relate to the pluck- 
ing of the ears of com, and to the healing of the withered hand, 
have a different position assigned to them by the Evangelists ; and 
yet he explained them as referring to the same transactions. His 
fqllowers, however, as Molinaeus?, Codmann? and others, perceived 
the inconsistences into which he had fallen; and, to save their 
system from such a virtual abandonment, they maintained that 


1 Its title was—Harmoniae Evang. libri 4, Gr. et Lat. — — item elenchus 
Harmoniae : adnotationum jiber unus. Basel, 1537. 

* Collatio et unio quatuor Evv. eorum serie et ordine absque ulla confusione, 
permistionc, vel transpositione servato, cum exacta textus illibati recognitione, 
Par 1565. 4. 

3 Laurent. Cudmann, Harmonia Evangelistarum Narnb. 1568. This was 
designed for the use of schools. 
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these two incidents also must be supposed to have occurred re- 
peatedly during the lifetime of Christ. 

In the Reformed church, Calvin! who viewed this subject in 
a much more intelligent light, prevented by his example the very 
extensive adoption of such false principles. In the Lutheran 
church likewise, more just opinions gradually made their appear- 
ance, till at length Chemnitz? at the beginning of the seven- 
teenth century, and especially Bengel3 somewhat later, effected a 
permanent reformation in the condition of this study. The merits 
of these two men in bringing about this result were different. 
The service which Chemnitz performed, was negative rather 
than positive. He exposed several of the most important errors of 
those who had preceded him in this field of inquiry; he pointed 
out some of the obstacles to success, and led the way to a freer 
and more rational treatment of the subject. He recognized 
indeed in his Harmony most of the fundamental principles to 
which the assent of critics is now accorded ; but with him they 
were happy conjectures rather than established principles, and, as 
applied by him, were connected with many erroneous results. In 
his attempt to settle the chronology of the Gospels, he was par- 
ticularly unfortunate. He proposed to himself here more than is 
possible to be accomplished. Not content with those general di- 
visions of time, which the Evangelists seem to have indicated 
with sufficient clearness, he endeavored to fix, for the most part, 
even the month and day of each occurrence. He has shown in 
his efforts to carry out this design no ordinary industry and in- 
genuity; but, from the nature of the case, has been unable to win 
any very sure ground for many of the conclusions which he was 
compelled to admit, in filling up a system of such minute compu- 
tation. The arrangement which Bengel adopted for harmonizing 
the Gospels, may not be, in the aggregate, more certain than that 
of Chemnitz; but it exhibits a more careful study into the actual 


' J. Calvin, Harmonia ex tribus Evangelistis composita, adjuncta seorsum 
Jchan. Genev. 1553, fol. 

? Mart. Chemnitz Harmonia quatuor Evangelistarum, etc. The immense 
work which passes under this title, is the production of several hands. [t was 
commenced by Chemnitz, but only the first volume, extending as far as John 
11: 47, was completed by him. It was afterwards continued by Leyser and 
Gerhard. The first part by Chemnitz was published after his death by Leyser 
in 1593, who followed it by a second volume from himself in 1603, and by a 
third in 1608. Gerhard added a fourth and final volume in 1626. 

* J. A. Bengel, Richtige Harmonia der vier Evangelisten, etc. Tab. 1736, 
1757, 1766. ; 
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stricture of the Gospels, and a more consistent adherence to the 
rules which he professed to follow. He may be considered as hav- 
ing effectually put to flight what still remained of that dogma of 
Osiander and the older theologians, that the only species of history 
to which the influence of inspiration can he extended, is that 
which pursues the chronological order of narration. Bengel, on 
the contrary, allowed himself to transpose freely the contents of 
the Gospels. He perceived that there were certain sections com- 
mon to all of them, and sustaining a certain fixed relation to each 
other. The position of these he regarded as established ; but felt 
at liberty to adjust the rest, as the plan which he had formed 
seemed to him to require. 

The English Harmonists appear to have emancipated them- 
selves more readily from this false idea respecting a strict histori- 
cal method in each of the Evangelists, or rather they do not seem 
at any period to have been much under the influence of it. The 
earliest of them who have any name as critics, so far as we know, 
assumed in this respect the true position. Lightfoot, Cartwright, 
Lardner, Newcome, Doddndge, Carpenter and others differ not a 
little in their judgment on subordinate questions of arrangement ; 
bat they all agree, that some transposition is necessary, in order to 
bnng the Evangelists into hanmony with each other. They may 
suppose that some one of them Has adhered to the order of time 
more exactly than the others, and may vary, in placing at the 
foundation of their Harmonies Luke or Matthew or John, accord- 
ing to their several preferences of one to another as the surest 
historical guide. But none of them suppose, merely because the 
Evangelists narrate those events in a different order, that our 
Saviour healed the mother-in-law of Peter two or three times— 
that he cured two women of an issue of blood—that he @vice still- 
ed a tempest on the sea, and that the mother and relations of 
Christ sought to speak with him through the crowd on three dif- 
ferent occasions. 

It is unquestionably true, as we learn from the account of the 
same narrator, that several incidents of the same character took 
place more than once during the life of the Saviour. Thus we 
can readily believe that the Scribes and Pharisees may frequent- 
ly have demanded miracles of Jesus as a proof of his Messiah- 
ship; and accordingly we find that Matthew speaks of such a 
demand as having been repeated at different times.! It is also 


1 See Matt. 12: 38. 16: 1 aq. 
1* 
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conceivable that an individual should be called in the course of 
his life to perform the same action a second or third time, under 
the same or very similar circumstances. The expulsion of the 
money-changers from the temple as related by John! apparently 
in the beginning of our Lord’s ministry, and by Matthew, Mark 
and Luke towards the close of it, is probably an example of this 
nature. We remark this simply as showing, that while a diversity 
in the order of narration does not require us to regard events 
which are similar, as different ; so, on the other hand, the mere sim- 
ilarity does not necessarily prove that such events are the same. 
In deciding on such cases, the Harmonist must bring to his aid 
other considerations. 

One of the chief difficulties, in the construction of a Harmony 
of the Gospels, consists in arranging that .portion of them, which 
relates to the public life and ministry of the Saviour. Of the early 
part of his history a few particulars only are communicated; but 
these, as well as those which belong to the last scenes of it, are 
related by the Evangelists in nearly the same order; or, they are 
of such a nature that their position and succession determine 
themselves. It is otherwise with the intermediate portions. 
Here the indications of time are often wholly wanting. Those 
which occur? are frequently indefinite, and so establish nothing 
with certainty. But little insight, in many instances, can be 
gained into the order of events from a consideration of their in- 
ternal connection. They stand often isolated and alone; they do 
not pertain to the same series; they are not related to each other 
as factor and product, and the inquirer is cut off from all calculations 
of this nature. It is impossible that the decisions of Harmonists 
should not be marked here by some diversity. The judgment of 
individuafs will vary. A probable, consistent combination is all 
that, in many of these instances, can be reasonably expected. 

Even the duration of the period which the public ministry of 
Christ embraced, is involved in doubt. This question, in the ab- 
sence of other means, for removing the uncertainty, depends 
chiefly on the question how many passover-festivals are mention- 
ed by the Evangelists, as included in this period. It is certain that 
the first three of them speak of only one; whereas John takes 
notice of three (2: 13. 6:4. 13:1), not improbably four (5: 1), 


1 See John 2: 14.sq.; and Matt. 21: 12 0q., Mark 11: 15 sq., Luke 19: 45 aq. 


* Such as rore, tv rai¢ hyépate exeivatc, maAty, pera Tada, év pid Tov hueper, 
etc. 
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and as some say, even five. It is not the diversity in this 
point between the synoptists and John, which occasions the diffi- 
eulty ; for the former, in specifying one passover, neither affirm 
nor deny anything in regard to others ; but the language of John, 
particutarly in Ch. 5: 1, is not free from ambiguity, and his mean- 
ing becomes, therefore, a question of interpretation.! It is ob- 
vious that a Harmony must derive one of its most distinguishing 
features, from the view which is entertained on this disputed 
point Here we find those who have taken up this inquiry, ar- 
ranged in different classes. Sir Isaac Newton, Stillingfleet, Scah- 
ger, Macnight and others suppose that there were five passovers 
danng the public life of Christ. But this extreme extension of 
the term of his ministry is now very generally abandoned. Gro- 
tius, Lightfoot, Le Clerc, Newcome, Deddridge, Hengstenberg, 
etc., support the quadri-paschal theory. The weight of cniical 
opinion, at the present time, inclines probably in that direction. 
We have advocates, again, of a tri-paschal scheme in Lardner, 
Lamy, Benson, Bengel and others. This opinion, both in con- 
seqitence of the arguments which commend it and the authority 
given to it by the support of so eminent a name as that of Bengel, 
has enjoyed extensive credit, and has still a wide reception. A 
few, finally, would extend this reduction of the time still further. 
They would restrict the ministry of Christ toa single year. Some 
of the early Christian Fathers were favorable to this view; and, 
among recent writers, Dr. Lant Carpenter, continues to defend it 
in his Apostohical Harmony of the Gospels.? 

It seemed not irrelevant to allude, thus briefly, to this disagree- 


1 The language in John 5: | is éopra Trav ‘lovdaiay. Tholuck has stated the 
ambiguity of this expression thus: ‘According to a decided majority of wit- 
nesses éopr7 is to be read®without the article. So Griesbach, Lachmann. If 
the article be genuine, the reference must be to the principal festival, that is, 
the passover. If it be not genuine, the passover can be meant, but equally 
well also, another festival. Since the Genitive ray ‘lovdaiwy is of itself suffi- 
ciently definitive, the article in connection with éopr7 could be omitted. See 
Winer, p. 118. It is wanting even in Matt. 27: 15. Mark 15: 16, where the 
passover is nevertheless intended, without such a Genitive. Ifthe Evangelist 
means here the passover, he then speaks in his Gospel of four such festivals, 
and the period during which Christ publicly taught is to be extended beyond 
three years." See his Comm. zum Evang. Johannis, 6te Ausg. p. 141. 1844. 
—The note of Dr. Robinson on this passage (Harmony, § 36.) contains all that 
is important to the investigation. He himself adopts the opinion that it refers 
to the passover. So also many of the ablest critics both in former and recent 
times 


* London, 1838, second edition. 
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ment of our highest critical authorities. We are thus apprised of 
some of the difficulties which are inherent in a subject of this 
kind, and prepared to judge of the labors which are undertaken 
for the removal of them by a more reasonable standard. It would 
be setting up an impracticable demand, to require that those who 
engage in such investigations, should propose to us no conclusion 
which they are not able te support by arguments to which nothing 
can be opposed. 

One of the first things which strikes the mind of the reader on 
taking up a Harmony of the Greek Gospels, is the singular re- 
semblance which these compositions bear to each other in many 
passages. Each of the Evangelists has indeed a character of in- 
dividuality. The style of each is peculiar ; the mental traits which 
they severally exhibit, are diverse. Each one has to some ex- 
tent his own method of arrangement, and has some narrations 
which the others do not contain. But notwithstanding this 
diversity, they still discover, particularly the first three of them, 
a remarkable similarity. This extends not only to an occasional 
agreement in the order, but to a striking coincidence often in the 
language itself of the narration. Sometimes the expressions are 
identical; sometimes the words are the same, with a slight change 
merely in the position; and again, without being precisely the 
same, they are so nearly alike that it is impossible to view the 
agreement as accidental! This phenomenon has engaged natural- 
ly the attention of critics; and has given rise to more discussion 
perhaps than any other similar problem, connected with the study 
of the Gospels. The question how we are to explain this rela- 
tion of the Evangelists to each other has been considered by theo- 
logians as a legitimate topic of inquiry, and has been variously 
answered. It cannot be said that any veryecertain results have 
as yet been gained here; buta brief survey of the course of 
thought, which the endeavor to obtain them has developed, may 
not be uninteresting. 


} Any good Harmony will at once illustrate to the eye the frequency and 
nature of this accordance. De Wette has collected, and presented the passages 
in a form very convenient for inspection in his Einl. in das N. Testament § 
79. Guerike has also enumerated the most important of them in his Historisch- 
kritische Einleitung, etc., p. 214. For readiness of reference, the fullowing may 
be specified. Comp. Matth. 3: 11 with Mark 1: 8 and Luke 3:16; Matth. 8: 
2,3 with Mark 1: 40, 41, and Luke 5: 12,13; Matth. 8: 15 with Mark 1: 31 
and Luke 4: 39; Matth. 9: 5,6 with Mark 2: 9, 10 and Luke 5: 23,24; Matth. 
9: 12 with Mark 2: 17 and Luke 5: 31; Matth. 9: 15 with Mark 2: 2 and Luke 
5: 35; Matth. 9: 22 with Mark 5: 34and Luke 8: 48; Matth. 16: 28 with Mark 
9: 1, and Luke 9: 27, etc. 
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One explanation is, that the Evangelists made use of each other; 
that is, the Gospel first written, whichever it was, was consulted 
by those who wrote afterwards. This is the oldest opinion ; and 
has been held with various modifications, according to the order 
in which it is supposed that the Gospels appeared. Thus some 
cntics have maintained that Matthew was the oldest, that Mark 
depended upon Matthew and Luke ufon both. So Grotius, 
Mill, Wetstein, Hug. Another opinion makes Matthew the old- 
est as before, but Luke a follower of Matthew, and Mark a com- 
piler from both. Griesbach advanced this hypothesis, and brought 
it for a time into extensive favor. It was adopted by Schleier- 
macher, De Wette,! Saunier and others. Storr, on the contrary, 
held that Mark was the original’ Evangelist, and that Matthew 
and Luke derived their materials, in part, from him. This view 
of the priority of Mark, though with a somewhat different idea 
respecting the nature of the dependence of the other Evangelists 
upon him, has been revived by some of the most recent writers.2 
According to Bisching, again, in the Preface to his Harmony, 
Luke formed the foundation of Matthew, and Luke and Matthew 
together, the foundation of Mark. Vogel, finally, makes Luke 
the source of Mark, while Matthew is said to have had the assis- 
tance of the other two. 

The idea, it will be perceived, of a mutual use of the Evange- 
lists on the part of each other, is common to the several opin- 
ions which have now been enumerated ; but they differ entirely 
" im respect to the order in which the Gospels are said to have been 
produced, and in respect to the relation consequently, in which 
they stand to each other as original or secondary. Almost every 
possible combination of the order, in which the Gospels could be 
arranged, has been proposed asthe real one. Thisconfusion of opin- 
ion has of itself excited, in many minds, serious doubts as to the cor- 
rectness of the principle on which the explanation is based. It 
has been thought that if the fact alleged were tre, some dis- 
tinct trace of it would have remained in the structure of the Gos- 
pels, enabling critics to fix with some unammity upon the writer 
whose production gave character to that of the others. The 
priority of the particular Gospel which exercised so determin- 
ing an influence upon the rest, might be expected to have indica- 





’ De Wette has now returned to this opinion after a temporery rejection of it. 


2C. G. Wilke, Der Urevangelist. Dresd. 1838, and C. H. Weisse, Die 
Evangelische Geechichte, etc. Leipz. Th. }. 1838. 
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ted itself by marks which could be readily discerned, and thus to 
have rernoved all occasion for that uncertainty in which the point 
igs now seen to be involved. Nor is the circumstance that the 
Evangelists themselves say nothing of such a dependence, with- 
out its weight. Perhaps it could not be affirmed that had the 
sacred writers placed this reliance upon each other, they would 
certainly have made sofhe allusion to it; but it may at least be 
said, that it would have been more natural for them to have done 
this, than to have refrained from such reference. At all events, 
any such application of the theory before us as would make the 
Evangelists mere compilers from each other, cannot be sustained. 
It is perfectly at vanance with the facts in the case. Though 
they agree in the manner that has been described, they yet differ 
still more. The parts which they possess in common, are inconsid- 
erable, compared with those which are peculiar to each. John, 
it will be admitted of course, has his own distinctive character; 
and the other Evangelists exhibit, confessedly, important vari- 
ations in style and arrangement. Not only so, but the contents 
also of the latter are different. It would be impossible to combine 
any two of them so as to produce our present history of Christ. 
- This could never be said of any writing which is a mere compilation; 
for such a writing adds nothing to the amount of our knowledge. 
Nor will it escape recollection here that Luke has made a declara- 
tion at the beginning of his Gospel, which must have some bearing 
on this question. Whatever dispute there may be in respect to 
the precise meaning of certain words in this introduction, it can- 
not be denied that the writer claims for himself, in emphatic terms, 
a character of general independence and originality. No fair con- 
struction of his language allows us to infer from it less than this. 
It seems to us most natural to understand him as saying that he 
follows no previously existing accounts which had been written 
by others, but that he derives his information from oral and person- 
al sources, and can produce his eye-witnesses and ear-witnesses as 
vouchers for what he has to communicate. That he should have 
merely transcribed the bulk of his materials from Matthew or 
Mark or any one else, without increasing thereby the amount of 
testimony to their truth, would certainly be inconsistent with the 
-very least which he can be supposed to have asserted in the 
terms to which we refer. The inference plainly is, that what- 
ever may be true of the other wnters of the Gospels, Luke cer- 
tainly has not given us in his history a mere digest from other 
records. His own testimony sets aside as false that particular 
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modification of the theory under remark, which represents this as 
virtually the character of his Gospel. 
A second mode of accounting for the similarity, which ap- 
pears in the Evangelists, has been that of the supposition of an 
original wnitten history which they all followed ; a history extant 
at the time when they wrote, but which has now perished. The 
germ of this idea may be found in the writings of Le Clerc and 
Semler, but it received its more systematic form from subsequent 
writers, as Eichhorn, Herder, Marsh and others. According to the 
first of these, there was an onginal Aramaean Gospel which con- 
tained all the portions that are common to Matthew, Mark and 
Luke. But it sometimes happens, that two of the Evangelists re- 
Jate circumstances which are not related by the third, and some- 
times that a single one of them gives us narratives which the 
others omit. To explain this, he adopts the fiction of a repeated 
revision of what he calls the original Gospel. This he supposed 
to have passed through various forms corresponding to the traits 
which impart to our present Gospels their individual character as 
well as their common resemblance. Thus there wasone revision 
which Matthew and Luke used together; and from this they de- 
nved what is common to both. There was another which Mat- 
thew alone employed, and another still which Luke alone em- 
ployed; and these respectively were the sources of the portions 
which are found in only one of them. Again, these last two re- 
visions were combined into another, and in this form served as 
the foundation of Mark.'! By such a tissue of purely arbitrary 
suppositions, Eichhorn could explain how the Gospels, though 
independent translations from the Aramaean original, could agree 
in certain common narratives and turns of thought; but bya 
strange oversight he had provided no explanation for the more 
remarkable fact, that they agree so often in the Greek expressions 
which they employ. On account of this deficiency, Bishop Marsh, 
in his translation of Michaelis, proposed a modification of the theo- 
ry of Eichhom. He assumed, as in the other case, an Aramaean 
onginal, but one that was far less complete. Its progress to great- 
er fulness he supposed to take place in the Greek language itself. 





1 The following tabular view may assist the reader in forming a conception 
of what is intended. 1. The original Gospel. 2. Revision of the same A, 
the basis of Matthew. 3. Revision B, the basis of Luke. 4. Revision C, 
formed out of A and B, the basis of Mark. 5. Revision D, employed by Mat- 
thew and Lake at the same time. 
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The first translation that was made from it, was afterwards re- 
wrought by various hands, sometimes with additions, sometimes 
with omissions; and Mark and Luke composed our Greek Gos- 
pels with the help of these preparations. The translator of Mat- 
thew’s Gospel, which existed onginally in the Hebrewor Aramaean, 
he supposed to have used the text of Mark and, in part also, that 
of Luke. Eichhorn himself now saw the imperfection of his plan, 
and in his Introduction to the New Testament, published in 1804, 
came forward with another phasis of it. This was far more com- 
plicated than the first, or even than that of Bishop Marsh. He 
here made it his object to explain the verbal agreement of the 
Evangelists ; and for this purpose introduced a series of Greek 
translations, in addition to several revisions of the Aramaean origi- 
nal. A wide interval, according to him, separates between our 
present Gospels, and their first wntten form. They have been 
revised and re-revised, translated out of one dialect into another, 
enlarged or abridged at each new step of the process, receiving 
something here by contact with this document, losing something 
there by contact with that, till we behold them emerging at 
length from the chaos, under the form in which they appear be- 
fore us in the New Testament.' It is conceivable certainly 
that our Gospels should have been produced in this manner; 
and so it is that the Iliad or Paradise Lost, should have been 
formed by throwing up the letters of the alphabet and having 
them fall so as to assume their present order; but it is not at all 
probable. This has now become the general conviction. Herder 
gave this hypothesis the sanction of his name ; but neither his sup- 
port nor that of other eminent scholars who may have favored it, 





‘ A summary of this process, exhibiting its successive steps, affords perhaps 
the best demonstration of its impossibility. The following is a schedule of it. 
1. An original Gospel in Aramaean. 2. A Greek translation. 3. Revision of 
the Aramaean Gospel, used by Matthew. 4. Greek translation of the same. 
5. Revision of the Aramaean Gospel, used by Luke, not translated into Greek. 
6. An amalgamation of both the Aramaean revisions, used by Mark, not transla- 
ted into Greek. 7. A fourth revision of the Aramaean original, used by Mat- 
thew and Luke. 8. A Greek translation of the same, with a use of the Greek 
translation of the original Gospel. 9. Matthew’s Hebrew Gospel, composed 
from No. 3and 7. 10. Greek translation of Matthew, with a use of No. 4 and 
8. 11. Mark’s Gospel, which had for its basis No 6 (as an amalgamation of 3 
and 5,) with a use of No. 4, but a translation by his own hand-of what belong- 
ed to 5. Finally 12, Luke's Gospel, formed from No. 5 and 7, with the inser- 
tion of a narration of one of the journeys. This Evangelist had the use of No. 
8, but translated for himself what belonged to No. 5. 
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has been able to prevent it from passing away.! Scarcely any 
one at the present time adheres to it. It labors under every pos- 
sible presumption of improbability. That these writings should 
have been brought to their present condition through a series of 
such revisions, could have been suggested only by the usages of 
modern criticism ; the idea is foreign entirely to the spirit of an- 
cient times. It is not affirmed that the literary annals of antiqui- 
ty afford any parallel or the semblance of a parallel to it. Nor 
has the supposition any more support from testimony in relation 
to this particular instance, than it has from general analogy. No 
one in recent times pretends to have found these documents, out 
of which our Gospels are said to have grown. No ancient writer 
says that he ever saw them or heard of them. Under these cir- 
camstances, they must be considered as the mere figments of criti- 
cal ingenuity ; and so, in fact, they are at present almost univer- 
sally considered. The objections to this hypothesis, says de 
Wette, are so palpable that nearly all minds now concur in its re- 
jection ; and the only wonder is that it could have found in times 
past so much favor as it received. 

The perception of these and similar difficulties has given rise 
to another explanation. It is the supposition of the existence of 
an early tradition, transmitting for a time without written records 
the principal contents of the evangelical history. Gieseler was 
the first who proposed this view in such a form as to fix upon it 
the serious attention of the public? It has been adopted by men 
of very different theological sentiments, according to the limit which 
is assigned to the duration of this supposed traditionary period. 
Strauss, for instance, not only without necessity but in violation 
of the clearest historical certainty, extends it to the beginning of 
the second century or later; and thus converts it into a means for 
assailing the credibility of the Evangelists; others, on the contrary, 
restricting it to the comparatively short interval between the cruci- 
fixion of Christ and the death of some of his first personal followers, 
look upon such a temporary, oral transmission as not only natural 
under the circumstances of the case, but consistent entirely with 
the strictest views of the truth and inspiration of the Scriptures. 
Of this latter class is Dr. Guerike; who in his recent Introduc- 





1 The scheme of Herder in its details, was somewhat different from that of 
Eichhorn; but it was founded upon the same general principles. 

2 Gieseler, Ueber die Entstehung und frahesten Schicksale der schniftl. 
Evangelien, Leipz. 1818. 
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tion to the New Testament, avows his preference for this theory, 
and has there given an exposition of it, expressing the sense no 
doubt in which it is held generally by those who belong to the 
same theological school. The outline of it is as follows. It is 
contrary to the character of the earliest Christian age, to suppose 
that 2 history of Christ would have been written at the very begin- 
ning, certainly such a history as would naturally be presented in the 
discourses of those who first preached the Gospel. There was 
no occasion for this. The eye-witnesses of his life and actions 
were still present to rehearse these things in person; and, so 
jong as they remained, there was no reason why any one should 
prefer written narration, even had the Apostles themselves 
composed it, to the living, spoken word. The first Gospel-history, 
therefore, was an oral one.! This, whether repeated in one lan- 
guage or another, in Greek or Aramaean, would naturally acquire 
a certain uniformity of character both in the recapitulation of par- 
ticular facts and in the general style of narration. As there was 
occasion for the constant repetition of the same events, they 
would readily fix themselves in the same or a similar order, in 
the minds both of narrators and hearers, and become clothed 
spontaneously, in the same or similar language. The exact 
words? often, of the Saviour, or where these were translated into 
another tongue, the words as nearly correspondent to them as 
possible, could be the more easily retained because the Jews 
were so much in the habit of treasuring up the identical expres- 
sions of those who instructed them, and because so much of our 
Saviour’s teachings was of that figurative kind which was so well 
adapted to aid the memory. In this way we can conceive that 
the first preachers of the Gospel, without any concert with each 
other or any written guide to follow, might be led to pursue in 
their discourses the same train of narration and to express them- 
selves in the same language. Such oral recitals of the acts and 
instructions of Chnst would satisfy the wants of the church for a 
time. But the condition of things soon changes. Some twenty 
years elapse after the ascension of the Saviour, and not a few of 


1 The Aoyoc, xnpvypa, Adyog axons, etc., it is termed in the New Testament. 

* Literally, his exact words often, as we have them in the New Testament, 
if we suppose with many that the Saviour may have used the Greek language 
at times in his intercourse with his disciples. This language was so widely 
diffused among all classes in Palestine at that period, that this is by no means 
an incredible supposition. 

3 To this it may be added that the disciples were assured by Christ that he 
would send them the Holy Spirit and that He “ should bring all things to their 
remembrance.” 
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the original eye-witnesses have been removed by death or are 
dispersed in foreign lands. False teachers have arisen, and cor- 
rupted the punty of the Christian faith. It thus became indispen- 
sably necessary that the apostles in addition to their preaching of 
the word, should authenticate in writing the doctrines which they 
taught, either making a record of them themselves, or having it 
made under their sanction by their disciples and associates in 
labor. Thus were composed the Gospels of Matthew, Luke and 
Mark. An already existing type shaped their histories. They 
followed in general the course which the oral instructions of the 
Apostles had taken, and which the habit of repetition and associ- 
ation had rendered so familiar. Hence arose the frequent coin- 
cidence of their narratives in arrangement and contents, not only 
in reference to some particular prominent events, but throughont 
entire sections; and, in the record of the discourses of Christ 
more especially, very often in the words themselves. Such, bnefly 
exhibited, is the theory of those who assume an original tradition 
as the source of the resemblance here referred to. This may be 
considered, perhaps, on the whole, as the present resting-place of 
critical opinion in relation to this pit. Most of the recent critics, 
says Tholuck,' have consented to stop here, not because the ex- 
planation is certain, but because they regard it as the best which 
has yet been offered. 

There is still, however, what may be termed a complex view 
of the origin of this kindred character of the Gospels, which some 
individuals entertain ; though it may not be shared by such num- 
bers as have maintained the other opinions. In this case, certain 
elements of the foregoing explanations are combined, and the 
peculiarity which is the subject of inquiry, is referred to their 
united operation, instead of being sought so exclusively in any 
single one of them. The elements selected for this purpose, and 
the degree of activity assigned to each will depend on the partic- 
ular judgment of those who apply this principle to the subject; 
and hence we have here no inconsiderable diversity of opinion, co- 
existing with an essential unity. This renders it difficult to charac- 
terize this class of cntics by any adequate, general representation. 
As a single example, however, we may take perhaps the views 
of Olshausen as serving to illustrate this kind of combination. 
The two Gospels of Matthew and Luke, he remarks,? appear to 


' In manuscript notes of his lectures on the Gospels, which lie before the 
writer. 
3 See his Comm. 0. das N. T , ete. Band 1. § 3. 
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have been wnitten in an entire independence of each other. 
The greater part of the former would appear to have been drawn 
from the writer's own experience and oral tradition ; and the great- 
er part of the latter from concise written accounts or memoranda 
which had been prepared by others. That which is common to 
both Gospels may be explained in part by supposing that the 
writers followed a similar form of oral communication which pre- 
vailed in the different circles of their Christian intercourse, and, 
in part, by supposing that in some few instances in which the 
agreement is more exact, they were acquainted with the same 
wnitten sources of information. In this way we could account 
for the similarity to each other which they exhibit; and yet this 
would seem to have been produced without any direct connection 
between them. In the case of Mark, however, there may have 
been an immediate use of the other Gospels. He coincides to 
such an extent with Matthew and Luke, that the accordance can- 
not well be explained without supposing that he had a knowledge 
of their writings. His conformity to Matthew is, on the whole 
perhaps, more striking than to Luke; and if it would be too 
much to affirm that Mark wrot€ his Gospel with both the other 
Evangelists before him, yet this may be assumed not without 
probability as regards Matthew. Such, in few words, is the view 
of Olshausen. Here it will be observed, a mutual use of the 
Evangelists is recognized within certain limits; something is at- 
tributed to the force of tradition, and something also to the exis- 
tence of written accounts, prior to the composition of our present 
Gospels. In the other modes of explanation, these several causes 
were represented as acting singly; in this instance they are 
united, and produce the effect whose origin is sought for by their 
joint operation. Others may modify the theory by assigning to 
the agencies in question a somewhat different relative power; 
but vanations of this kind do not require a separate notice. 

We have adverted to this topic chiefly on account of its own 
intrinsic interest; but it may serve at the same time as one ex- 
ample of the many important, critical inquiries which the synopti- 
cal study of the Gospels presents to our attention. No one who 
studies the Evangelists or professes to study them, without a con- 
stant and ngid comparison with each other, can either form any ad- 
equate idea of the nature and extentof the labor, or will ever acquire 
any other than the most superficial knowledge of this branch of bib- 
lical criticism. No distinct, well defined image of the Saviour’s life 
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can possibly be formed in the mind without it. The single incidents 
which compose his history, may be recollected; but they can ex- 
ist in the memory only as a confused heap, without method or 
vividness. It is incumbent on us to study the Gospels in this 
manner, as believers in their authenticity and truth. One of the 
first written objections to Christianity, of which we have any ac- 
eount, was that the Evangelists contradict each other, and thus 
destroy the credibility of their testimony. Porphyry, ia the 
third century, had already taken in this respect the position which 
Strauss has re-assamed at the present time. We are challenged 
to defend our faith against this accusation. If the Gospels con- 
tia an authentic history, they must be consistent both with the 
truth and with one another. They are confessedly merely frag- 
mentary records; and human knowledge when improved to the 
utmost is still imperfect. But, though for these reasons, we may 
not be able to clear the subject of all obscurity, we are bound to 
show that there is no necessary contradiction in the testimony of 
the sacred writers. We are to meet such opponents; and if their 
representations are partial, distorted, incorrect, we are to supply de- 
ficiencies, correct misstatements, conciliate whatis falsely alleged to 
be inconsistent. And though in a certain class of passages, we may 
not be able to demonstrate what the actual state of things positively 
was, yet we must point ont at least what it might have been, sugges- 
ting those possible conditions under which the veracity of the narra- 

tor remains unimpeachable till the contrary be established. So 
much as this is absolutely indispensable to a defence of the credi- 
bility of the evangelical history. Nor is this all. The study which 

we expend upon such an attempt to comprehend the connec- 

tion of the Gospels with each other, has, in fact, much more than 

this apologetic value. By subjecting them to the accurate exam- 

ination and comparison which such an effort requires, we are led 

to the discovery of numerous incidental coincidences which would 

otherwise have escaped attention, or at any rate have impressed 

us with much less force. Such undesigned coincidences form 

one of the strongest links in the chain of those evidences which 

support the truth of the Christian Scriptures. They afford one of 

our most conclusive arguments for showing that these writings 

are authentic, and that the transactions narrated in them actually 

took place. 
Most of our English works which treat of the Gospels, are sad- 
ly defieient im the materials for prosecuting this mode of study. 
oe 
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The remark is specially true in its application to those of a more 
recent origin. Some of our older commentaries are constructed 
upon the right principle in this respect; but not being adapted 
to the present state of critical science, they have now lost much 
of their value. The later publications are wanting, for the most 
part, even in @ proper recognition of this correspondence of the 
Gospels to each other. They are here treated very much as if 
they were held to be separate, independent histories ; each 1s ex- 
plained in its own place and by itself, or connected with the oth- 
ers only at those more obvious points of contact, which thrust 
themselves into notice. We have no commentaries illustrative 
of this part of the New Testament, in which pains are taken to 
explain real difficulties that arise from a seeming discrepancy of 
the writers, or to improve those occasions that offer themselves, 
for illustrating their fidelity from instances of striking agreement. 
In the exegetical literature of the Germans, this subject occupies 
a very different position. The Gospels, particularly the first three, 
are very rarely separated from each other, in their modes of study, 
whether it be in lectures at the universities, or in published works. 
Some of them, it is true, labor at this work of comparison for the 
purpose of discrediting, if possible, the authority of these writings, 
and others, in order to defend them against such attacks; but this 
controversy itself shows both their sense of the importance and 
the importance in fact, which belongs to the subject in dispute 
between them. In some of their commentaries, as those of Pau- 
lus, Glockler, Olshausen, the corresponding passages of the Evan- 
gelists are brought together and explained as parts of one con- 
tinued narrative ; and in those of them which adhere to a separate 
order, constant attention is paid to the manner in which the har- 
mony of the writers is to be made out. In that numerous class 
of productions called forth in defence of the Gospels against 
Strauss, this becomes naturally one of the principal topics of 
consideration. These works furnish a nich fund of matenal for 
the study of the Evangelists generally, but for this particular in- 
vestigation more especially. The results of the most exact phi- 
lological science, of exegetical skill and extensive historical re- 
search, have been concentrated in these writings upon this por- 
tion of the Scriptures; and have thus placed us in a situation for 
illustrating them, superior to that of any preceding period. Among 
those who have labored in this field and may be consulted by 
the student with most advantage, are Neander, in his Life of 
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Chnist ;' Hoffmann, Kuhn,and Osiander, in their work sunder the 
same title ; Tholuck in his Credibility of the Evangelical History ; 
Krabbe in his Lectures on the Life of Christ; Ebrard in his Cri- 
tique of the Evangelical History, and Wieseler in his Chronologi- 
cal Synopsis of the Gospels. ‘These works have all the common 
aim of establishing the true character of the Evangelists, as con- 
sistent in their statements both with one another and with the 
historical and political relations of the period in which they lived. 
It would be, of course, only in treatises professedly aiming at this; 
that such a topic could be handled with the fulness which it de- 
mands at the present time. It would not comport with the plan 
of an ordinary commentary. 

The publication of the new Harmony of the Greek Gospels, 
for which we are indebted to Dr. Robinson, will prove a seasona- 
ble help to the prosecution of this study. Archbishop Newcome’s 
Harmony, which has been heretofore used among us, was out of 
print; and the wunts of the public required either that a third 
edition of it—two have already been disposed of—should be pub- 
lished, or a new work prepared. The reasons which induced the 
editor to decide on the latter course, appear to us decisive. A 
work was needed, representing the present state of biblical stud- 
ies more truly than was possible for one which time has now 
placed so far in the past.2 There was room also for improvement 
in some of the details at least of the arrangement adopted in the 
old work, and still more in the character of the notes attached to 
it. The experence of Dr. Robinson as a teacher, has enabled 


1 The last edition of Neander’s work is the third and can no longer be had. 
A fourth is expected. The titles in German of some of the others which are 
probably less known to the public, are as follows: 

Das Leben Jesu kritisch bearbeitet von Dr. D. F. Strauas. Gepraft far 
Theologen und Nicht-theologen von Wilhelm Hoffinann, Inspector des Mis- 
sionshauses in Basi!. 1839. 

Das Leben Jesu, wissenschaftlich bearbeitet von Dr. Johannes Kuhn, Profes- 
ser der katholisch-theologischen Facultat in Tabingen, 1838. Of this only one 
volume has been published. 

Apologie des Lebens Jesu gegen den neusten Versuch, es in Mythen aufzu- 
lésen von Johann Ernst Osiander, Professor zu Maulbronn. 1237. 

Vorlesungen Qber das Leben Jesu fur Theologen und Nicht-theologen von 
Dr. Otto Krabbe, Prefossor, etc., am akademischen Gymnasium zu Hamburg. 
1839. He is now Professor at Kiel. 

Chronologische Synopse der vier Evangelien. Ein Beitrag zur Apologie der 
Evangelien und evangelischen Geschichte vom Standpuncte der Vorauseet- 
zungslosigkeit. Von Karl Wieseler, Licentiat, etc., in Gottingen. 1843. 


2 Newcome's Harmony appeared originally at Dublin, 1778. 
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him to judge wisely in reference to the points which most needed 
elucidation; while his familiarity with the results of the latest 
criticism and his personal inspection of many of the scenes of 
the Gospel History, have given him uncommon advantages for 
the execution of such a labor. The work contains the entire 
Greek of the four Gospels and the few verses in Acts and Corin- 
thians, which relate to the personal history of Chnst. It is based 
upon the chronology supposed to be intimated in John’s Gospel, 
that is, that the ministry of the Saviour embraced four passover- 
festivals, ora period of three and a half years. The arrangement 
in its general outline is that which has approved itself to the ma- 
jority of the ablest critics, as most probably the correct one. The 
piace of the more disputed portions has been determined with in- 
dependence of judgment. The decision of the author in reference 
to this class of passages, accords with that of others where the 
grounds for it are approved ; otherwise, a new position is assigned 
to them. The parallelism proposed between John 11: 54 and 
Luke 13: 22, is, so far as we know, peculiar to this Harmony, 
and strikes us as a very happy combination. The adoption of 
this order simplifies very much the arrangement of several other 
related sections, and throws an nnexpected light upon the acca- 
racy of the sacred writers in a particular which has not been gen- 
erallyremarked. <A body of learned and instructive notes accom- 
panies the volume. The student will find here precisely the infor- 
mation which he needs on the great points which require atten- 
tion in an effort to harmonise the Gospels. This information is 
conveyed, according to the circumstances of the case, in brief par- 
agraphs which dispose of the questions that arise in few words, 
or, where the gccasion calls for it, in fuller discussions which are 
sometimes pursued through a series of pages. Special labor has 
been bestowed upon a conciliation of the genealogies as found in 
Matthew and Luke, upon that of the alleged discrepancy be- 
tween John and the other Evangelists, in respect to the time when 
our Saviour observed the last passover, and also upon an examina- 
tion of the difficulties, connected with the manner in which the 
circumstances of our Lord's crucifixion and resurrection are nar- 
rated. No partsof the evangelical history, it is well known, have 
been exposed to such frequent assaults as these. The discus- 
sions of Dr. Robinson in relation to these topics, we regard as the 
most satisfactory to which the student can be referred. The dif- 
culties that exist are brought clearly into view; objections are 
fairly canvassed ; and those results established, which vindicate 
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the claim of these contested portions of the Word of God to our 
fullest confidence. We must not omit to speak of the very con- 
venient tables for reference with which this work is provided, 
and which constitute no slight addition to its value. We have 
one which enables the reader to tum at once to any passage of 
the Gospels, the place of which he may wish to find in the Har- 
mony.. We have another which presents a view of the prominent 
topics that are discussed in the notes, with a designation of the 
pages where they occur. And, finally, we have a third, which 
is of Mill greater importance, entitled Contents and Synopsis 
of the Harmony. Here all the events and transactions of the life 
of Chnst, so far as they are related by the four Evangelists, are 
succinctly enumerated in the order in which they are supposed to 
have taken place. Each successive occurrence from the birth of 
the Saviour at Bethlehem to his ascension from the Mount of 
Olives, passes in review before us. It gives great distinct- 
ness to the representation that the locality or scene of the various 
events is specified, so that we accompany, as it were, the great 
Teacher as He moves from place to place, instructing the people 
and performing his mighty works. The use of this table will 
prove invaluable to those who wish to transfer to their minds a 
connected view of the Saviour's history. 

In a word, this work of Dr. Robinson, confines itself to the le- 
gitimate sphere of a Harmony of the Gospels; and we do not 
hesitate to say that in this sphere it will be found to be all that a 
Harmony needor can be. The original text is printed with accu- 
racy and elegance. It is a feast to the eyes to look upon a page 
of so much beauty. The arrangement is distinguished for sim- 
plicity and convenience ; and, except in those instances in which 
a new combination of the author has introduced what we think 
will commend itself to most judges as an improvement, it accords 
with that which has been adopted by the most approved critics. 
The notes are a help, not an incumbrance. They are from the 
hand of an experienced teacher, and written with a just apprecia- 
tion of the wants ofthe student. Several of the discussions relat- 
ing to points of special difficulty may be ranked among the best 
examples of critical reasoning in our language. No one will ever 
be able to comprehend the relations of the Gospels to each other, 
or acquire an exact knowledge of their contents, unless he stud- 
ies them with the aid of a Harmony. The present work furnishes 
in this respect just the facility which is needed; and we trust 
that among its other effects, it will serve to direct attention more 
strongly to the importance of this mode of study. 
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ARTICLE II. 


THE SCRIPTURES THE PROPER STANDARD OF APPEAL IN THE 
FORMATION OF THE MORAL AND RELIGIOUS CHARACTER. 


By B. B. Edwards, Profeseor at Andover. @ 


In the culture of the moral powers, it is a question of great im- 
portance, what shall constitute the standard of appeal? Where 
shall we look for the guiding manual, for those principles which 
shall mould the character, for those prudent maxims that shall 
have the authority of law ? 

It is not enough to institute a severe scrutiny into the conduct, 
to watch carefully the motives, or the habitual deportment. There 
must be some standard of appeal, some external influences that. 
shall be brought into contact with the character, in order to shape 
it anght ; some elementary and suggestive truths, which shall, at 
the same time, act authoritatively, and be fitted to quicken and 
mould the moral and religious character. 

The question, what this rule for the conduct shall be, has been 
answered vanously. In actual practice, also, the sources of ap- 
peal in the last resort are different and sometimes conflicting. 
The most important of these sources may perhaps be included 
under five general classes. 

1. In the first place, certain general, prudential maxims, which 
have been long current in the community, are regarded as a safe 
directory. They are partly written and partly unwritten. They 
are the result of a wide experience, of much sagacious observa- 
tion. Some of them have come down through many ages, each 
generation proving their value, and adding the tnbute of its ap- 
plause. Certain individuals have become eminent as the authors 
of these economical precepts, and shrewd apothegms. Some of 
the most striking of these brief apothegms, or at least those which 
are most felicitously expressed, are embodied under the form of 
counsels for the young, or rules for the formation of the character. | 

The objections to this standard of appeal are two-fold. In the 
first place, it does not supply principles of action. It rather seeks 
to rectify the outward conduct. It is not so much a system of 
morals, or a part of one, as it is a collection of superficial rules. 
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It is the result of observation, rather than of reflection ; or, if ap- 
peal be made to the motive, it is done in a prudential spirit, and 
in order to secure a fortunate and visible effect. It metes ont its 
epplause in proportion to the measure of actual success, not ac- 
cording to the purity of the intention. In the second place, it has 
respect to the present life. It confines its aims to what is seen 
and temporal. Its rewards are laid up in earthly store-houses, 
in gainfal traffic, or in the proud consciousness which is felt by 
the worldly-wise man in the success of his sagacious speculations. 
It nombers among its great men the high-priests of fashion, the 
ministers of popular favor, those whose life is spent in efforts to 
please an undiscerning public, or to acquire the means of self- 
gratification. The whole system is shallow and unsatisfactory, 
often leading, in its boasted prudence, to a positive violation of 
the principles of virtue. The character which is formed under 
its inflaences may be totally selfish. It often creates a beautiful 
exterior, when beneath there is not one throb of virtuous emotion, 
one aspiration towards the disinterested rewards of heaven. Such 
wisdom can never be recommended as a safe guide. 

2. In the second place, the appeal is sometimes made to what 
may be called the finer sentiments, to a class of feelings, partly 
the result of original temperament, and partly of education, which 
lead the soul to shrink, like the sensitive plant, from aught cor- 
rupt or degrading. The youth, when tempted to deviate from the 
path of virtue, is admonished to consult the better tendencies of 
his nature, to cherish a love for what is true and good and enno- 
bling. He will find drawn in his own bosom a chart which shall 
guide him safely through every entanglement. Its lines may be 
obscure, but they are straight. They are not drawn by self-inte- 
rest, but by self-respect. To trace them obediently and perse- 
veringly will end in the formation of an elevated and finely pro- 
portioned character. Without calling in question the existence 
of these finer sentiments, it may be affirmed that they cannot 
answer the purpose of an adequate guide. They are wholly in- 
sufficient as a standard in educating the human soul. They have 
not enough of a fixed and ascertainable value. They are too del- 
icate and evanescent. In order to attain a mature character, there 
must be stronger nutriment; to walk safely in the path of virtue, 
a firmer guide is demanded. In our better moments these finer 
feelings may visit the soul in their most attractive forms, and may 
appear competent to lead to the highest attainments in holiness ; 
yet one hoar has not elapsed before these beautiful visions seem 
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never to have had an existence, the soul is wholly abandoned to 
its selfish and earthward tendencies. 

Besides, they are felt only by a limited number. They are in 
a great degree the result of an education to which the mass of 
men cannot aspire. They presuppose also a delicacy in the men- 
tal organization of which many of the educated are not conscious. 
Plato might have been attracted towards virtue by his sense of 
its fitness, congruity and exceeding beauty, while the thousands 
around him had no such perception and felt no such longing. To 
elevate, therefore, these rare and exquisitely formed feelings into 
the standard of right or a guide in morals, is vain. It is beyond 
their prerogative. 

3. In the third place, the appeal may be made to an elaborated 
system of morals. To the interrogatory, wherewithal shall a young 
man form his character, it might be replied, by taking heed, ac- 
cording to the directions of the moral philosopher. A treatise on 
ethics will furnish a safe and sufficient practical guide. The con- 
duct may be regulated by the embodied wisdom of the thought- 
ful moralist. 

There are, however, some serious objections to this course. 
In the first place, these systems are not fitted for general use. 
They are designed for the student in his closet, rather than for 
the varied scenes of practical life. They are necessarily framed 
in a technical manner, and for their interpretation and application 
require more or less skill. They can never become a copious 
and living spring to which all thirsty souls may repair alike. 

Again, the authors of these systems were more or less under 
the influence of prejudice. To prepare a sound and comprehen- 
sive ethical system, the moral sense of the writer must be in an 
enlightened and healthful state. All the other faculties of his 
soul should be so harmonized as to allow to conscience her su- 
premacy, and minister to her the appropriate aid. A bitter foun- 
tain will not send out sweet waters. An ill balanced mind can 
never be a safe guide in morals. Mere intellect, however bril- 
hant, can never furnish rules for holy living and dying. Now it 
is a notorious fact that some of the ablest ethical writers were 
men whose moral faculties had run to waste, the dialectic power 
completely overshadowing and dwarfing what should have been 
predominant. 

Hence, thirdly, we might expect, what we find, irreconcilable 
contradictions between different systems, error arrayed against 
truth, error in opposition to itself, correct views cunningly inter- 
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mingled with those which are false, unsettled or hostile opinions 
in regard to the nature of virtue itself, disputes in respect to the 
source of moral obligation. 

In such circumstances, it will be readily seen, that the religious 
character cannot be purified and perfected by adherence to these 
systems. Uncertainty cannot lead to certainty; a tranquil confi- 
dence is not the growth of self-contradictions. Some better 
manual is demanded than the most sagacious of these moralists 
can supply. 

While each of the three sources of influence in the formation 
of character, that have been mentioned, has its peculiar and in- 
herent defects, two observations apply to all alike. Neither of 
them is to be set aside as useless. Each may bear its part in 
the great process of educating the soul. No wise man will reject 
an inferior help. All accessible recruits will be pressed into this 
spiritual warfare. The thoughts of some of the greatest of the 
race, the collected wisdom of ages will not be despised, because 
it wears the badge of human imperfection. 

The second remark is, that they are all wanting in authority. 
They supply advice, they administer counsels; but they cannot 
enforce a penalty or bind the conscience. We are at perfect 
liberty to assent to or disown their teachings. To infallible truth, 
they make no pretension. The fatal defect, that there is no umpire, 
no authoritative arbiter, inheres in all these methods. We are run- 
ning along a dangerous shore, under the lead of an ignorant pilot. 

4, Another source of appeal, which may be mentioned is the 
light of nature, the doctrines of natural religion. Some would 
direct the youthful inquirer to the works of God as the sufficient 
rule of life and source of moral influence. No thoughtful Chnis- 
tian will undervalue their testimony, in order to enhance the 
worth of a written revelation. The works of God are marvellous 
and are sought out by all them that take pleasure therein. The 
uses of the study of nature are manifold. It constitutes ina 
most important sense the basis of revealed religion. The Bible | 
never attempts to prove some cardinal points. The being and 
some of the attributes of God, it takes for granted. He has im- 
pressed on nature fixed laws, not mere phantasms, not mere 
seeming substitutes for laws; and he has also made our minds 
capable of tracing effects to a cause, of inferring intelligence 
from design, and of entertaining settled convictions of the wisdom 
and goodness of the Creator. To disparage and reject this testi- 
mony is in fact to take away the corner stone of all true theology. 

Von. IIL No. 9. 3 
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Again, in the education of the Christian life, the services of 
natural religion are often invaluable. There are states of mind 
when its evidence is most convincing. There are moments when 
the heavens not only reveal, but declare the glory of God. Who, 
at the silent hour of midnight, can look at the hosts of stars, and 
not sometimes feel “ immortal impulses 


*¢ Thick clustering orbs, and this our fair domain, 
The tall, dark mountains, and the deep toned stars,’’ 


have an articulate voice. 

It is mentioned of a venerable New England clergyman, now 
deceased, that, when in college he was called upon to demon- 
strate the tryths of the Copernican astronony, the evidence which 
it furnishes for the being of a God was so overpowering, that he 
fainted. The impression was never lost. It appeared to produce 
& permanent change in his feelings, and ever afterwards to con- 
stitute a characteristic feature of his mind. 

Still, for a fallen race, natural theology is inadequate. It whis- 
pers of wisdom, not of grace, of a bountiful Creator, not of a re- 
deeming Saviour, of one God, not the God and Father of our 
Lord Jesus Christ, Ruined man needs other provisions, powers 
of grace which can regenerate and sanctify his heart. The foun- 
dation of a moral and religious character must be laid in that 
law which converts the soul, in that Gospel which purifies the 
conscience. 

I now come to the remaining source and standard of moral 
influence. The Bible is the rule of life. The moral and rel- 
gious character is to be moulded in accordance with the principles 
and spirit of the inspired page. When practically followed, what 
bearing does it have upon the character? How does obedience 
to its precepts affect the human soul? 

L It brings it into harmony with itself: It redédjusts its disor- 
dered faculties. It begins by laying the foundation well. 

When we first see a complicated piece of machinery in motion, 
having a thousand apparently independent parts, operating over 
a wide surface, with springs of exceeding delicacy playing in 
company with those of great weight and enormous power, the 
whole animated with the breath of life, conspiring, almost with 
superhuman intelligence, to one finished and beautiful result, we 
are filled with admiration. It is simplicity in the midst of laby- 
rinthine circuits, the reign of perfect order in the midst of the 
most deafening confusion. 
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At an oratorio some years ago, there were collected several 
hundred instruments of music, and nearly all the musical genius 
of three kingdoms. Yet amid this wilderness of sounds there 
was entire concord. From the harpings of these multitudinous 
harpers, only one volume of melody was poured forth. Infinite 
diversity and perfect unity ; a thousand agents rational and irra- 
tional tasking their utmost capabilities, and yet not the slightest 
dissonance. We are amazed at this triumph of genius over what 
should seem to be invincible obstacles,—that feeble man can 
so copy that variety in unity which characterizes the works of 
God. Yet, when we view God's workmanship we can hardly 
call it a copy; it bears hardly a faint resemblance to its divine 
onginal. When we look at the mind of man, a simple uncom- 
pounded substance, yet with powers of the utmost variety and 
complexity, its states changing with the rapidity of light, with 
faculties different in kind as well as in degree, its delicate and 
diversified machinery, operating though unseen, under laws as 
sure as those which govern the stars in their courses, and unlike 
all the works of man, supplied with powers for indefinite self-im- 
provement, with aspirations after a state which it sometimes does 
not even picture to itself, with glimpsea into undiscovered lands 
into which no eagle’s eye hathglanced, conscious of the absolute 
freedom of thought and will, yet pressed upon by a Being who 
foreknows and foreordains the first inception of a desire ;—does 
the most exquisite and elaborated piece of machinery bear any 
analogy to this divine superstructure? Can the sublimest orato- 
no, that ever held the hearts of men in breathless admiration, be 
compared for one moment with this cunning living harp ’? 

_ Besides, we know little yet of the powers of the soul. The soul 
of one man has, occasionally, certain moods, which may not, per- 
haps, find an answering chord in any other human bosom ; certain 
states which it cannot fully explain to itself; thoughts which lie 
too deep for tears, and too deep to be interpreted. These peculiar 
moods of mind do not consist in the feelings which flow from re- 
finement, knowledge, or piety, in the ordinary acceptation of 
these terms, but they are rather the yearnings of the soul towards 
what may be hereafter, dim foreshadowings of that joy which the 
disenthralled spirit alone can understand. 

And yet such delineations have respect to what the mind has 
been and may be, not to what it is in its natural state. Its fine 
mechanism is strangely disordered. The original end of its creation 
is lost. We learn the nature of its structure by the extent and 
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melancholy grandeur of its ruins. Its sweet music, which once 
charmed the ear of its Creator, is now harsh discord. The pow- 
ers that allied it to angels are now known principally by the ter- 
ror of their movement. 

Account for the fact as we may, its existence is beyond con- 
tradiction. Whatever be our connection with the original aposta- 
sy, whatever be the nature of the influence that has come down 
from Adam, be the preponderance of evil on the side of the first 
transgression, or of the actual personal offence, the fact admits of 
no qualification or denial. The proofs crowd upon us unceasing- 
ly and in broad day light. They are within us and about us. 
The consciousness of every moment has a tongue, every wind 
of heaven has its sad voices. History, with its unbroken chap- 
ters of blood and crime, only confirms what we hourly see and 
every moment feel. 

The youth that crosses our path is full of buoyant hope. Life 
in its long vistas is to him the garden of Eden. He exults even 
in animal existence. It is delightful to see his bounding move- 
ments, to hear his joyous shouts. They are perfectly befitting 
his period of life, and they attest the goodness of his bountiful 
Creator. 

More delightful still is it to see the unfolding of his intellectual 
powers, the ardor with which he opens the page of knowledge, 
the admiration w'th which he gazes on the discoveries of science, 
when all the walks of literature wear the freshness of the morn- 
ing. He is developing another part of the nature that God has 
given him. It is always pleasant to see these transitions from a 
life of sensation to one of reflection and imagination, the blending 
of childlike feelings with those of youth and manhood. 

Aud yet if we follow this ardent youth through the day till the 
shadows of night close around him, do we find that his thoughts 
and feelings spontaneously revert to his Creator and Redeemer? 
Does he sometimes hasten to the place of retirement and prayer? 
Does he sometimes gladly leave the society of his companions 
that he may converse with his invisible Friend and Father? Is 
this last duty of the day the most grateful? Does his heart 
sonietimes seem like a flame of fire ascending to its original 
source? Nothing like this appears. The animal and the intel- 
lectual absorb the whole of his thoughts. His moral nature is a 
waste. 

Now here is the point where the word of God comes in. It 
does not repress the animal instincts. It does not discourage the 
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highest efforts of the intellect, but it rectifies the moral disorder. 
It rearranges the scattered pillars of the moral edifice. It brings 
the entire soul into harmony with itself. In short it establishes 
the character on an enduring basis. It begins with a fore- 
sight of the end. It builds a structure which the storms shall not 
overturn. 

The maxims current in society, those finer sentiments possessed 
by a few elevated natures, together with all the formal miles of 
the moralist, and even the sublime teachings of nature, fail on 
this point. They do not touch the source of the difficulty. They 
do not mould aright the primary elements of the character. This 
is the prerogative of God’s truth. 

IL The Bible furnishes the appropriate knowledge for the for- 
mation of character. 

This knowledge will be particularly serviceable in the formation 
of character in three respects. It is fitted to the enlightening and 
educating of the conscience. Its principal design is to affect our 
moral nature. It does not concern itself primarily, with the un- 
derstanding. It has nothing to do with abstract, scientific truth. 
Its doctrines and precepts relate to us as moral and spiritual be- 
ings, to our duties tow ards our fellow men and to God. While, 
therefore, the eye is perusing these sacred truths, and the mind is 
apprehending their relations, the conscience is quickened, and the 
mists of prejudice being dispersed, it becomes quick to discern and 
aathoritative to decide. It lives in its appropriate element; it has 
food congenial to its nature. We no longer mistake its enlight- 
ened conclusions for weak and unfounded scruples. Thus the 
way is prepared for unanimity in its verdicts, and the characters 
of all formed under its divine illuminations will have strong points 
of coincidence. 

Again, this knowledge consists, in large part, of general princi- 
ples. Many of the precepts of the New Testament are stated in 
the most comprehensive forms, as if they admitted no exception. 
The Bible teaches nothing dialectically. It has no system of 
definitions, no ingenious casuistry. It affirms broadly and without 
quahfication, not informing us whether its statement has respect 
to this country, or to that age exclusively. It imposes no such 
shackles. , 

Now the advantages of this mode are manifold. We feel an 
interest that we could not in any other circumstances. It throws 
ns Upon our common sense and good judgment. It compels us 
to make limitations, tb separate the local from the permanent, the 

ge 
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shadow from the substance. We are to carry out the principle 
into its details. We are to judge in regard to its applicability to 
particular cases. The intellect and moral sense are thus thor- 
oughly awakened. We search the Scnptures. We dig into them 
as for hidden treasure. And not the intellect merely expands in 
the process; under this hardy discipline the character is formed 
to an excellence which could never be attained, did the Bible 
consist of minute detail, specific applications, and not of sugges- 
tive hints and fruitful principles. 

A third peculiarity of this knowledge is, that where there is a 
living exemplification of a principle, no notice is given of the fact. 
There is no moral appendix to the story. We are not advertised 
of the object of the narrative. All is left to make its natural im- 
pression upon us. It seems to be a history, or biography, and 
nothing more. No ulterior purpose is apparent. In the most guile- 
less simplicity every incident is recorded, as if the matter were to 
end with itself. Now such compositions always make the deep- 
est impressions on the heart. We are taken captive before we 
are aware. The story has conveyed some abiding practical lesson. 
The account respecting Joseph is an artless memoir. Yet it fas- 
tens on the soul some of the weightiest articles in a scheme of 
theology. It is eminently useful because it makes no pretension. 
How unlike the wordy commentary with which vain man often 
covers up this beautiful narrative. This is peculiarly characteristic 
of the Bible. Its stories drop like the rain and distil as the dew. 
The writers never try to take the heart by storm. On the con- 
trary, their words insinuate themselves among our deepest sensi- 
‘bilities, just as the preparatory influences in the winter and early 
spring silently pervade the soil,—the sure precursors of abundant 
flowers and fruits. 

III. Another advantage of the biblical morality arises from the 
fact that it lays its prohibition on the first tendency to evil in the 
heart. It does not wait for the overt act, nor for the half-formed 
desire. It denounces the slightest parleying with temptation, the 
entertaining for the briefest moment of a corrupt wish. In its 
view, the apostasy did not consist in plucking the fruit. The race 
was ruined, when the first suggestion of the tempter was not in- 
stantly repelled. Death eternal hung on a moment's weakness in 
the will. All hope was gone when the moral principle wavered. 

In the estimate of God’s law, the high-way robbery is compar- 
atively innocent. The crime was in the covetous glance of the 
eye—in not instantaneously crushing the avaricious desire. What 
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is called a frandulent bankruptcy may be venial. The guilt was 
in the assumption of obligations which there was no reasonable 
prospect of discharging, or rather it was in the state of mind which 
first began to elevate riches into a god. The degenerating pro- 
cess began in the idolatry of gold, in the first turning of the fee- 
blest current of the affections in the wrong direction. Men charge 
the deviation of the youth from the paths of virtue to some over- 
mastenng temptation, to some public and astounding offence. 
But the divine precept laid its finger on the desire, years before, 
to read a certain book, against which, at the time, the conscience 
remonstrated. Thus the word of God’becomes the discerner of 
the thoughts and intents of the heart. No latent desire can 
evade its searching glance; no recess of the soul is so barred as 
to exclude it. 

The heart educated under such discipline, the character formed 
under such influences, will have a delicate moral perception, a 
hice apprehension of moral distinctions, a kind of anticipatory 
dread of defilement, which no human systems of morals can pro- 
duce. These, indeed, proceed on the ground that sin consists in 
the corrupt motive, or wrong intention. But they do not lay that 
stress which the Bible does, on the slight, inceptive movement, on 
the germinating desire. They often weaken their own teach- 
ings by their ingenious explanations and subtle casuistry. 

IV. The observance of the precepts of the Bible secures a gen- 
eral punty in the zéellectual faculties. 

In the education of the young, sufficient attention has not been 
paid to what may be termed the punity of the mental powers. 
They may have an innocence and transparency as truly as the 
affections of the heart; or, they may be as real and, sometimes, 
as great an impediment to the attainment of holiness as a depraved 
will. Moral obliquity cannot, of course, be strictly affirmed of an 
intellectual power, yet the latter may be so conversant with de- 
grading objects, as to appear to be itself hopelessly corrupt. It 
has so long lived in a pestilential atmosphere, that it has appa- 
rently changed its nature. It has borrowed an infection to which 
it should seem to have no afinity. How often is the memory tena- 
cious of objects which one would thankfully forget! How often 
may her records become a swift witness against one in the adjudi- 
cations of the great day! In how many cases, also, is the power 
of association the handmaid of evil! If in youthful days it gath- 
ered images which it ought not, if it revelled amid scenes where a 
fatal malaria lurked, if its wonderful capabilities were employed 
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on objects which, while they corrupted the heart, infected the mind 
also, a purification seems to be nearly hopeless. To banish these 
degrading associations, is sometimes far more difficult than to ex- 
orcise a moral faculty of its impure possessions. The love of hoh- 
ness may be supreme in the heart, while the mind may be chained, 
like a galley slave, to early acquired and invincibly bad habits. 
Of the intellect it may not unfrequently be said, as really as of 
the desires or the will, can the Ethiopian change his skin, or the 
leopard his spots ? | 

Now the Scriptures furnish a two-fold guard against this evil. 
They, themselves, supply pure and invigorating excitement for the 
intellect; they introduce it to objects and associations on which it 
may healthfully and forever meditate, while they prohibit it from 
stepping on the enchanted ground ; they mark off; with ineffaceable 
ines, the territory on which it may not enter; they anathematse 
the first prompting of a desire to resort to places where the mind 
becomes like a cage of unclean birds; they would bind in iron - 
elasps, or rather bum, every book which seduces the understand- 
ing, while it inflames the appetites and petrifies the feelings. Be 
ye holy, is their requisition, both in the movements of your intel- 
lect, and the impulses of your heart. 

V. Under the influence of the Scriptures, a manly character 
will be formed. Some of the principal elements of such a charac- 
ter are self-knowledge, reverence and benevolent feeling. 

Without self-knowledge we may entertain an opinion of our- 
selves below what the truth warrants. In an important sense 
there is a dignity in human nature. The language which has 
been used on this subject, is not altogether that of cant or of false 
assumption. No one can carefully study his nature, compare his 
various susceptibilities, or obtain any glimpses of the yet unknown 
energies which are wrapped up within him ;—no one can look at 
those heights of knowledge and goodness, which a few men have 
reached ;—no one can think, for a moment, what it is to be formed 
in the image of God, without a profound conviction of man’s in- 
tellectual and moral dignity. The misfortune of multitudes is, 
that they undervalue themselves and possess no adequate appre- 
hension of the immense capabilities of even a finite mind. They 
have little sympathy with that apostle who reached forth to the 
things which are before. They practically reject the doctrine of 
human perfectibility in any sense. There are many who need no 
lectures on the imbecility of human reason. They lose their sal- 
vation, possibly, by a too mean opinion of themselves. 


. 
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On the other hand, self-knowledge is the parent of genuine hu- 
mility. Every person, it is frequently said, las some weak points 
in his character, some peculiar mental and moral infirmities visi- 
ble to every one except himself. But a patient examination will 
enable him to detect all these. By the light of divine truth, he 
will discern many humiliating deficiences, many sad weaknesses. 
The domination of the lower appetites, the imbecility of the will, 
the unaccountable vaccillation of the feelings, the darkness of the 
reasen itself, the strange aversion to what is really of the utmost 
importance to him, will, with the cooperating grace of God, teach 
him that it is better to be of an humble spirit than to divide the 
spoil with the proud; will expel from his bosom those feelings 
which prompt to a supercilious demeanor, to arrogant assumptions, 
or to a comtemptuous disregard of the rights and feelings of oth- 
ers. He will wish to be what he is, in the sight of God, no more 
and no less. In God’s view, the most beautiful robe for man or 
angel is unaffected humility. 

This accurate self-knowledge furnishes a firm basis for a manly 
character. Building on this foundation, one will be equally re- 
moved from a cringing servility, and from airs of self-importance, 
from the seductions of flattery, and from the despondent feelings 
which spring from a false shame. 

Another important element is reverence towards God, and to- 
wards man also, so far as he is like his Maker, or real esteem for 
whatever is deserving of it, whether found in an individual now 
living, or on the page of history, in institutions and usages past or 
present, in abstract truth, or, as it has been exemplified in great 
and beneficent actions. 

Recklesaness, impatience in respect to whatever is fixed and 
ancient, is diametrically opposed to a truly manly character. This 
is founded in part on a discriminating knowledge of men and 
things. But a contempt for authority and for whatever is time- 
wom and venerable makes no such distinctions. It looks on all 
men in the light of its own mediocrity. He who has no reverence 
for others, cannot entertain much for himself. 

A third element for a manly character is true benevolence, a 
disinterested regard for the rights and happiness of others. A 
predominating selfishness, be it gross or refined, is the parent of 
an ignoble character. Do good to others with hearty affection, if 
thou wishest to build a reputation on a solid basis. If thou wouldst 
possess the happiness that flows from true dignity, 


“ Pour blessings round thee like a shower of gold.”’ 
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It is when man is moving about the little circle of his own plea- 
sures, that he gains the contempt of others, if not of himself. 

Real gentility, true courteousness, is the product of a friendly 
heart. All else, which men name politeness, is counterfeit. If 
amenity of manners does not spring from good will, it is nothing 
but hypocrisy, for while the professions of kindness are on the lips 
and in the gestures, the motive is unadulterated selfishness. A 
character formed under such influences cannot have one enno- 

Now the adoption of the werd of God as the rule of life implies 
and presupposes self-knowledge, true reverence and disinterest- 
ed affection. It bids us search our hearts, and judge, as the truth 
demends. It nowhere disparages our reason, nor speaks slight- 
ingly of any faculty, except so far as we have perverted it by sin. 
It calls upon us to embrace its promises, and thereby act a manly 
pert. God himself assumes the attitude of reasoning with us. 
In disobeying him, we are charged with unmanliness, with bru- 
tahzing our rational and moral nature. 

At the same time, the biblical instructions are fitted to place 
onr sins and weaknesses in the most convincing light, to reveal 
our guilt in contrast with God’s spotless purity. It eradicates our 
pride by offering a gratuitous salvation. The reception of its 
gracious provisions cannot coéxist with self-ignorance, or an over- 
Wweening conceit. 

The Bible, also, is filled with objects which excite the deepest 
reverence. Its spint is that of the profoundest awe. It utterly 
discountenances all unseemly familiarities with sacred things. 
On the other hand, it does not repress curiosity. It strikes the 
balance accurately between a blind admiration for the past, and 
an inconsiderate desire for change, between an indiscriminate 
veneration, and a passionate love of what is new. If the charac- 
ter be moulded iu accordance with such influences, it will possess 
that accurate proportion, that appropriate adjustment, without 
which true manliness cannot exist. 

We need hardly refer to the spirit which the Bible cherishes 
and enjoins—to the perfect disinterestedness which it breathes 
and inculcates on every page. The counteraction of selfishness, 
the implantation of liberal principles, is its unceasing aim. Poetry 
and history, doctrine, admonition and example, sealed and rati- 
fied in blood,—all conspire to the same end, promulgate the 
same lesson. There is nothing there narrow, ambiguous, mean, 
serpentine, unless brought out in order to put the brand of 
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reprobation upon it The water of the river of life has not a 
more crystalline clearness. 

Were we required td designate the principles of true polite- 
ness, we would not go to the pages of Chesterfield, nor to the 
usages of aristocratic society, nor to the ceremonies of royal courts. 
We would rather point to such men as Abraham and Paul, as 
specimens of true nobility. How nice a sense of henor had the 
father of the faithful! What a princely spirit shone out im his 
kfe! What a total forgetfulness of himself did the great apoatie 
exhibit! His buming zeal in the cause of his Master, the stu- 
pendous labors which he performed, the depth of his insight inte 
the scheme of redemption, are not the most interesting things 
about him. We wonder at his Christian chivalry, at his knightly 
bearing, at his delicate sense of what was due to himself and to 
others, at his Christ-like charity, over-leaping everything which 
commonly holds men in bondage. His courteousness was equal 
to his moral courage, his Christian generosity was more remark- 
able than his 

VL The Bible supplies a perfect example for the formation of 
character. The benefits of having before the mind some lofty 
ideal, when attempting to accomplish a great object, are well © 
known. The masters in the arts, men of the highest order of 
genius, have well understood the advantages of this imagined 
perfect form, floating before the imagination. It has lived in their 
dreams by night, and excited them to superhuman efforts by day. 
They had no hope of ever embodying it in actual form. Its pio. 
tared brightness no color could copy, yet not the less did the 
artist toil on, painting, as he said, for eternity. . 

So likewise when excellence of any kind has been exhibited 
in actual life. A few great men have been the teachers of the 
world. Their example shines with a never-setting radiance. 
Through the mists of ages, their defects are not visible, while 
their great and beneficent deeds have a more potent spell as 
time passes on. Washington’s usefulness is not seen in the 
¢ountry which, under God, he saved; it is in his undying exam- 
ple. David Brainerd’s field of labor was not the Delaware Indians ; 
it was the plains of India, and the gardens of Persia where his 
great copyist, Henry Martyn, lived and labored. Howard’s theatre 
was not the prisons of Europe; it is in the hearts of philan- 
thropists that his memory is now influential in the four quarters of 
the world. The good that men do lives after them. The limit 
of haman life is not forty or sixty years,—ages are its own. Not 
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simply by great men are its deeds contemplated and copied. A 
thousand lesser spirits take heart and hope. The mere recollec- 
tion of a name often determines the will. The recorded or the 
living example becomes an important element in moulding the 
character of myriads, whose name perishes on the spot that gave 
them birth. 

But all these, at the best, are very imperfect examples. In 
the character of our Lord, we have absolute, yet attainable per- 
fection. We may study it forever with unabated interest. It 
has just those points which touch the heart. The stern charac- 
teristics do not bear disproportionate sway. These are softened 
and made attractive by his inimitable gentleness, by his lamb- 
like meekness, by all those softer qualities which form the fore- 
ground of the picture. 

There is in the character of the Saviour that blending of quali- 
ties, that mingling of different colors, that fair and exquisite pro- 
portion—the study of which never tires. It has a feeble analogy 
in one of those old paintings which requires years of study to 
detect all its beauties, whose rare workmanship one life cannot 
adequately perceive. 

The study of our Lord’s character is eminently rich in its moral 
effects. While we gaze, we are attracted, while we contemplate, 
the chains of ignorance and sin fall from around us. 

VII. The Bible furnishes the most urgent motives, for the 
formation and perfection of the moral character. These motives 
are diversified, and appeal to various susceptibilities of our nature. 

One motive addresses our self-interest. In the possession of 
the character which it aids in forming, we become associates 
with all the truly good and great. We are admitted into an illus- 
trious company. This character is the key which opens to us 
royal palaces, and introduces us to kingly companions. We are 
no longer solitary wanderers on the wastes of life. We are 
guests at an imperial banquet. We are citizens of a mighty 
commonwealth. Possessed of this character, actuated by the 
spirit which it implies, we can almost converse with the departed 
whose bodies the grave conceals. We can almost see those old, 
familiar faces, whom a thin veil only hides from us. We are one 
with them, for the living and all the dead but one communion 
make. We are allied to them yet by the closest relations. They 
seem to callus upwards by their well-known, human voices. 


. 
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ARTICLE III. 


OBSERVATIONS ON THE FOURTH ECLOGUE OF VIRGIL. 


By Rev. Leonard Withington, Newbury, Masa. 


Tue fourth Eclogue of Virgil has always been regarded as a re- 
markable specimen of Pagan spirituality. The poet has been 
supposed to have uttered higher strains than he understood ; and 
to have borrowed his sublimity from Hebrew inspiration. The 
Sibylline verses were of great account in the estimation of some 
of the fathers ; their forgery and falsehood are pretty clear before 
the light of modern criticism. Still the design of this Eclogue is 
by no means certain; so obscure was it to Lowth, that he even | 
expresses a doubt whether it ever can be explained.’ Yet we 
should never despair, because poetry is the language of the affec- 
tions; and they are as permanent as the nature of man. If Vir- 
gil had any presages of his own immortality, he must have ad- 
dressed his predictions to all generations. 

My design is, to make some remarks on pastoral poetry in gen- 
eral, and then consider this Eclogue in particular. | 

Pastoral poetry is not intended to give us the most rigid repre- 
sentation of life and manners. It is not the design of it to hold 
the mirror up to nature, and to produce those feelings of recogni- 
tion with which we read the dramatic writers. A pastoral is es- 
sentially a fancy piece by which we may obtain a distant glimpse 
of rural life, in those modes in which it plays before the imagina- 
tion and exhilarates our hearts by relieving us from our present 
cares. As when we sail by some green island, or take a view 
from the sea of some Turkish city, we see nature and art dimly, 
with a few hints from reality for fancy to dress and adom, and we 
contemplate the image while, at the same time, our reason tells 
us that a nearer view might impair the picture and dissipate the. 
delusion ; so, in pastoral poetry, the hint is taken from life, but 
we dress it at our pleasure; and the mind is delighted with the 


! Quid fuerit ipsius poetae consilium, quae mens, quanquam hic multum sese 
exercuerint doctissimorum virorum ingenia, tamen nec adhuc sciri arbitror, 
neque spem habeo, fore, ut unquam clara investigetur.—Prelectiones XXI. p. 
34. 
Vor. il. No. 9. 4 
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landscapes and personages of its own creation, Hence Mr. Pope 
has told us, that pastoral poetry “is an image of what they call 
the golden age. So that we are not to describe our shepherds, as 
shepherds at this day really are, but as they may be conceived to 
have been, when the best of men followed the employment”! 
Dr. Johnson has denied this-allusion to the golden age.2 It is cer- 
tain, however, that the thought which Pope was feeling after in 
this remark is mainly correct. He felt that naked nature here 
could not be pleasing, and his object was to show that descriptions 
of country life only charm refined minds when shown in distant 
perspective. The imagination myst be permitted to dash them 
with the radiance of fancy and the colors of fiction. The tending 
of sheep can neither be romantic, nor pleasing to the man actually 
engaged in that occupation. A poetic excursion is commonly a 
Migration from what we are to what we are not. The real shep- 
herd knows top well the cares and toils of the employment, the 
noon-tide heats of summer, the rains and snows of winter, to relish 
the painting. Ecloguesare the delight of those who dwell in cit- 
ies and palaces ; and to whom the country life seems pleasing 
hecause it js always in contrast with the art and excessive civili- 
zation around them. We all of us become tired of experienced 
life; we love to change the scene; to escape from the world of 
sensation to the world of fancy; and hence an age of refinement 
is always an age of pastoral poetry. 

We fipd this remark verified by the whole course of literary 
history. The Songs of Solomon, (the piece of Hebrew poetry 
that comes the nearest to this species of verse,) were written at 
Jerusalem in the golden age of Jewish refinement. We know that 
Solomon was married to some of the Arab princesses ;3 and perhaps 
in the summer season he might leave the city, and go to the na- 
tive mountains of his rustic wife and enjoy the brooks and breezes, 
the flowers and forests of her paternal land. The beautiful Idyls 
of Theocritus are supposed to have been written in the court of 
Ptolemy Philadelphus, long after the Greek nations had passed 
the acme of their glory and were verging to the excesses of civili- 
zation. The age of Epicand Dramatic literature was over. The 
Doric dialect was on the wane even in Sicily; and probably would 


+ Discourse on Pastoral Poetry prefixed to his Eclogues.— Works, page 4. 

* I cannot easily discover why it is thought necessary to refer descriptions of 
a rural state to remote times, nor can I perceive that any writer has consistent- 
ly preserved the Arcadian manners and sentiments.— Rambler, No. 37. 

3 1 Kings 11: 1, 2. 
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sound to the Egyptico-Greeks very mueh as the phrases of Burns 
sound to us. It was looking through the shades of time to new 
modes of thought and a different organization of life. Virgil: has 
followed the same natural law. He introduces his Greek shep- 
herds on the Latin plains; he calls the Sicilian Muses to the 
banks of the Mincio ; he gives the agreeable contrast between 


past simphcity and present refinement : 


Et variis albae junguntur saepe ¢olambae 
Et niger a viridi turtur amatur ave. 


The Italian atid French pastorals illustrate the same remark. 
Nothing can be more insipid than what is called nature in this 
kind of writing. The pastorals of Philips compared with those of 
Pope are an exemplification. Wedo not want the picture to be held 
toonear. We wish to tend our sheep only on a sunshiny day ; 
to shear them without greasing our hands; to sit under a tree 
without catching the rheumatism ; to embrace poverty without its 
wants; and to find in rural labor only sweet recreation. 

If these remarks are just, they show the perversity of that crit- 
ictsm which Niebuhr has aspersingly cast on Virgil.'!' Niebuhr is 
aman of profound learning, but certainly not always of correct 
taste. He has wonderful sagacity in gathering all the items of 
probability which bear on the civil constitution of the Roman 
State ; to trace the laws of their history and the secret of their 
saccess. Sometimes, too, his remarks on literature have the rare 
anion of onginality and truth. But, in general, I should rather 
hear his investigations than trust his taste. He regards Virgil’s 
Bucolic poetry as a total failure! The neid is bad, the pasto- 
rals much worse. The AEneid is laid too far back among the shad- 
owy personages of mythology; though he allows it to be a tes- 
seated pavement of beautiful pieces, where the polish of the 
parts scarce atones for the incongruity of the whole. He thinks 
also that in worshipping Greek literature, the Roman poet totally 
forgot nature; and to introduce Greek names into Roman lays, 
to make the Trnacnan rustic pipe on the Italian plains, and in 
his Bueolics to be such a servile imitator of Theocritus, not only 
impairs his genius but depreciates his judgment. Then his at- 
tempt to give such refined songs to such rural characters and to 
apply such artificial versifications to such rustic descriptions, was 
to encounter difficulties which not even his genius could conquer. 


? In his posthamous Lectares on Roman History ; I quote from memory and 
cannot refer to the page. 
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But does not the critic forget, in these severe remarks, the very 
origin and nature of the pastoral Muse? She is never,born amidst 
the flowers and shades, which she pretends to celebrate. Itis 
her duty and delight to throw the veil of refinement over the nak- 
edness of nature. Pastoral poetry is essentially retrospective. 
It depends on that faculty in man for its enchanting power. Sail- 
ors never like songs about rocks and tempests. Farmers never 
wish to hear about the privileges and enjoyments of rustic hie ; 


Tis nature pictured too severely true. 


The blended imagery of fact and fancy always pleases us most.! 
The poor love to inspect the scenes of the nch. On the other 
hand, Horace has informed us, that the rich delight occasionally 
in the grateful vicissitudes of a voluntary poverty. 


Plerumque gratae divitibus vices, - 
Mundae pervo sub lare pauperum 
Coenae, sine aulaeiis et ostro, 
Solicitam explicuere froutem. 


Perhaps there is no poetry in which the deception is so com- 
plete (namely that while we are looking after nature we are really 
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1 Perhaps there is no way in which we can so find the force of these remarks 
as in appealing to youthful recollections. The individual is a specimen of the 
race ; and the literary history of our world ie mirrored in the experience of the 
individual. I recollect when 1 was young (a country boy) and read Addison’s 
Cato, the first play I ever read, the part which struck me most, was, not the 
soliloquy in the fifth act, not the stoicism of Cato, or the grandeur of his senti- 
ments, but it was those few lines where Marcus describes to his brother, the 
position of Lucia, It was music to my ear. 


But see! where Lucia at her wonted hour, 

Amid the cool of yon high marble arch 

Enjoys the noon-day breeze. 
O that marble arch, with such a paragon of perfection on it, was a perfect pic- 
ture to my juvenile imagination. Whereas a cottage nymph, though a Helen 
in beauty, would have been tame and uninteresting. Fancy loves innovation and 
hates experience. In my youth, two of the most popular writers were Rich- 
ardson and Fielding ; both of them, in themselves and in their effects on their 
readers, are exemplifications of our remarks. Richardson was a printer's boy ; 
Fielding was brought up in high life ; and yet the printer is always seated jn the 
cedar parlor and the patrician is always among stables and inns; the one is all 
fastidious refinement and the other always revels in low life. Richardson's 
novels, in New England, owed as much to their aristocratic manners, their ti- 
tles, coaches, masquerades, balls and servants as they did to their buckram imi- 
tations of nature ; for Richardson did imitate nature, though he always dressed 
her up in stays and hooped petticoats and mounted her on a pair of high heeled 
shoes. 
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feeling for souietting better) as in fhe pastoral. We can better 
bear a defective palace than a justly represented field. Suppose 
& pamter to draw a landscape with Damon and Phillis sitting un- 
der a tree, and suppose the accompaniments to be what may natu- 
rally be expected in real life—two or three toads shall be around 
them, a rattle-snake shall be coiled in the tear, caterpillars falling 
from the boughs and a drove of pigs shall be tooting up the soil. 
This would be pure nature, but who does not see that it would 
destroy the illusion ? 

Such then is the design of pastoral poetry. The history of lit- 
trature shows us that it arises long after the rural age has passed 
away, that it takes those distant views of country life which please 
the patricians of literature in their palaces and gardens; that it 
delights in those embellishments of nature which exaggerate its 
beauties and conceal its defects; that it is allied to fiction; and 
paints a mode of life pleasing to the readers because conscious, on 
reflection, that it never existed; and though it may be said that 
something of this is the aim of all poetry, yet it is eminently true, 
that the Bucolic writer snatches us to the mountains brow, 


Where sits the ehepherd on the grassy turf 
Inhaling, healthful, the descending sun ; 
Around him feed his many-bleating flock 

Of varioas cadence ; and his sportive lambs 
This way and that convolved, in frisking glee, 
ae Their frolics play. 

Froth this view, it will follow that the most polished writer—he 
thet throws en air of refinement over his vernal scenes is the best. 
Virgil is, in our opmion, eminently happy in his pastorals. He 
wrote them at the nght time and place; and was actuated by the 
right spirit We like even his Greek names. He wished his 
pictures to have an historical remoteness. We have seen con- 
tasts between him and Theocritus; giving the palm of art to 
One and of sitiplicity to the other. The truth, is they are both of 
the same school. They both held a polished mitror to the reeds 
gad rushes of hatere. Perhaps Theocritus had a little advantage 
in the directness of his path from high life back to simplicity. 
Virgil had peculiar difficulties to encounter; but the skill with 
which he surmounted them restores the balance and equals him 
m reputation to his more lauded competitor. 

This view of the nature of pastoral poetry may prepare us, in 
wine degree, to find the design of the Pollio. 

The poem opens theh by informing us that the poet intends ¢o 
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strike a loftier strain; uf he sings of woods they must be worthy of a 
consul’s ear ;—the groves and humble tamarisks delight no more. 
Thus to the usual fictitious character of this kind of poetry, some- 
thing additional is to be expected. We are not to look for truth 
in the literal direction. The poem was wnitten Urbe condita, 714, 
four years after the death of Cicero and about nine before the 
battle of Actium which gave Octavius the undisputed empire of 
the world. It was made just after the peace of Prusina, when 
Antony and Octavius held the empire between them. The star 
of the latter was rising to its predominance. He was about 
twenty-three years old. Now the suggestion of Servius is, that 
Pollio, consul that year, was about to have a son; and that the 
poet sung the blessings he was to see, not without allusion to 
Augustus. But this has been questioned, as such a son must 
have been a very inadequate personage, to meet the splendid 
predictions of this poem.’ Drusus and Marcellus have been 
brought forward, but neither of them was then in existence. 
Some have supposed that the poet alluded to the pregnancy of 
Scribonia, the wife of Augustus; and that Virgil prophesied, in 
hope that the birth would prove a son, which, however, turned 
out to be a daughter, the infamous Julia. "We can hardly con- 
ceive, however, that a writer of such severe judgment as Virgil 
would hazard the ndicule of having his splendid predictions th 
confuted. , 

In opposition to all these absurdities, Mr. Granville Penn has 
brought forth a new hypothesis. He supposes that Octavius him- 
self is the progeny alluded to. He compares the Eclogue with 
the sixth book of the A©neid and finds a stnking resemblance. 
See lines 780—807. But as Augustus was not born in the year 
when Pollio was consul, (that is, he was born twenty-three years 
before,) Mr. Penn supposes that the whole Eclogue, after the 
first four lines, is spoken not by the poet, but by the Sibyl, who 
being a long-lived, prophetic being, may be imagined to recount 
by retrospection, what she foretold of Augustus during the preg- 
nancy of his mother. Such supernatural beings are not circum- 
scribed by our modes of succession, and the Eclogue’s being pub- 
ished in the name of Pollio, has no emphasis, no reference to 
his son; it is merely a note of time. 

Now this hypothesis seems to me partially true, though as a 
whole, attended with unproved assumptions and great objections. 
It seems clear to me that Augustus zs the subject of this prophe- 
cy; though we cannot agree that after the fourth line the speak- 
er is the Sibyl. 
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In the first place, the transition is too violent from the close of 
the first four lines to the rest of the Eclogue; no notice being 
given of this important change of persons. The last age of the 
Cumaean Song has now come; there arises a new and ilustrious 
course of ages. Who would conjecture that between these two 
lines the poet was sunk in the Sibyl? It is remarkable that in 
the sixth book of the AEneid, where the Sibyl really does speak, 
we have sufficient notice of her presence, as she accompanies 
Eneas through the infernal shades and teaches him the wonders 
of the scene. Why not the same explicitness here? In the 
second place, all the ancient grammarians and critics have un- 
derstood it otherwise. Neither Servius nor Macrobius hints 
such a construction. Is it not wonderful that such a meaning 
should escape the Latins themselves, to be revealed to an En- 
gishman’? In the third place, some of the sentiments of the 
Eclogue seem natural in the mouth of the poet, and are very 
much out of place in that of the Sibyl. O that I might lve long 
enoush to sing thy deeds; neither Linus nor Thracian Orpheus 
should surpass me in song ; although Calliope was parent to one and 
beautsful Apollo to the other. Pan, tf he were to contend with me, 
Arcadia being judge ; even in the judgment of Arcadia, Pan would 
confess himself conquered. Does this sound like the language of 
the Sibyl? Would the.long-lived Sibyl‘doubt the continuance of 
her life, and enter into competition with these mortal poets? The 
humanity of the feelings here expressed is very striking. It suits 
Virgil and no other; and although Mr. Penn suggests that the 
Sibyls were mortals yet they were mortals of a peculiar kind. 
Such wishes hardly become them, and are the very expressions 
by which a youthful bard might pant after immortality. 

Rejecting this part of Mr. Penn’s theory, I should be inclined 
to adopt the other part, namely; that Augustus zs undoubtedly 
the subject of this poem; and that the birth spoken of is a mystt- 
calone ; his birth into the ranks of the celestials; the poetic way 
in which he became a god; or a figurative account of his Apothe- 
osis ; or in other words, his destination to the Roman Empire. 

Nothing was more common than for the Romans to deify their 
Emperors, and for the ancients to deify all their great heroes. 
This was done in several ways; first by a decree of the senate; sec- 
ondly in the strains of some flattering poet, and lastly, by tradition. 
In the case before us, the poet steps in; and at a time when the 
‘ genius of Augustus was rising, and yet the result is somewhat 
doubtful, the bard by his well-timed flattery helps him to the 
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empire. He threw the golden weight of iis Muse into a trém- 
bling balance. But how is & mottal to be made & god but by 4 
fictitious birth? It was well known that he had & mortal fathe? 
snd mother. But the poet gives him a kind of celestial birth and 
thus brings Aim into the class of divine heroes. 

But you demand evidence. Did thé ancients ever Have these 
fictitious births? 

Pliny, in his natoral history, Lab. IL ¢. 25, speaks of the comet 
Which appeared after the death of Caesar, and says, while others 
were alarmed, Augustus beheld it with secret joy, inteviore gaudv ; 
because he interpreted it as born for himself and he himself sor 
tn ir. Here we have an express mentioning of the mystie birth. 
Buetohius tells of several prodigies at the real birth of Augustus, 
gach as his being snatched from his cradle into & high tower, 
lying exposed to the rays of [the rising sun,i.e. Apollo. While 
he was dining in & wood, an eagle came and seized his bread ont 
of his hand and restored it again. Quintus Catulus after the 
dedication of the Capitoline temple, dreamed that he saw boys 
playing around the altar, one of them was secreted and bore the 
sign of the republic on his bosom; and afterwards this boy was 
found in the arms of the statue of Jupiter; and when Catulus 
commanded him to be taken away, he heard a voice saying that 
he was to be there educated for the protection of the republic ; 
and the next day meeting Augustus, he was astonished to find 
that he looked exactly like the boy which he had seen in his 
dream; Vita Oct.§45. Whatis this but a kind of celestial adop- 
tion? The same author tells us of a supper, where all the guests 
were habited like & god: or goddess, and Augustus like Apollo ; 
to which the Eclogue may allude when it says—tuns jam regnat 
Apollo. In the second ode of Horace we find Augustus imper- 
sonated in one of the deities. 


Sive mutata juvenem figura 
Ales in terris imitaris, almae 
Filius Maiae, patiens vocari 

Cuesaris altor. 


Lastly Virgil himself is authority. The A:neid was expressly 
written to compliment Augustus. Its hero is his emblem, aad 
he is goddess-born, Natus Ded. Now if we recollect that some 
of the ancients made a distinction, (for Plutarch tells us that the 
Egyptians! held that it was not impossible for a woman to be 
impregnated by a divine spirit, but that a man can have no cor- 


1 Life of Numa. 
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sporeal intercourse with a goddess,) we may conclude that the 
very impossibility of the thing would give propriety to the fiction. 
Every reader saw that it must be figuratively understood. 

In the poem itself, we find several indications that the birth is 
not literal. It is a law of celestial imagery that it must be like 
and unlike earth; it must resemble and excel the operations of 
time and sense. It.must resemble, or we should not understand 
it; it must excel in order to exalt our ideas of the upper world. 
Thus Christ was clothed in white raiment, yet it was so as “no 
fuller on earth could white them.” Before the throne of God there 
is a sea, but it is a sea of glass. Heaven is a city with golden 
streets and pearly'gates. This rule is followed by all wniters 
sacred and profane from Homer down to John Bunyan; and the 
same indication is given here that the birth is mystical and super- 
natural. 

Jam nova progenies demittitur alto— 

— incipient magni procedere menses— 
Ipsa tibi blandos fundent cunabula flores— 
Matri longa decem tulerunt fastidia menses. 


The last line is remarkable; it indicates no mortal mother. A 
hue of supernaturalism is thrown over the whole description, to 
make the flattery more delicate and the design more clear. 
Horace has given us a view of these poetical deifications. By 
this art, i. e. by valos and firmness of mind, Pollux and wander- 
ing Hercules became gods, among whom, rechning, Augustus shall 
drink nectar with purple lips. By such merits Bacchus was drawn 
by tigers; and thus Quirinus escaped from Acheron on the horses of 
Mars; Lib. III. Ode 3d. That is, they were adopted deities. 
The closing ode of Horace to the second book is remarkable, not 
only as it shows this mystic and allegorical way of speaking, but 
as it approaches the very imagery which it is here contended has 
been used by Virgil. The sentiment, in simple prose, which he 
wishes to express is, that his works will be universally read and 
he shall be immortal. But he thus adorns it. Already half 
transformed, I am borne through the liquid air with no mortal or 
slender wing. I shall not much longer linger on the earth ; victore- 
ous over envy, I shall leave cities behind me. Not, I the progeny of 
poor parents; not I, whom you call friend, am doomed to die; and 
be imprisoned by the Stygian wave. Even now my wrinkled skun 
subsides. Iam changed to the white bird; and the downy plumes 
are expanding through my fingers and shoulders. Now when he 
denies his parentage—Not I the progeny of poor parents—what is 
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this truvisforitiation but a kind of celestial birth: the same image+ 
ry which is ised in the Eclogue before us. 

I have spoken of the laws of celestial imagery; perhaps I 
ought to explain the meaning. It is very evident that, logically 
epeaking, we can fotm no conception of the mode of existencé 
Amiong spiritual beings in the future, or upper world. When the 
Angel in Pamdise Lost begins to tell Adam about the revolt and 
defeetions in Heaven, he forewarns him; 

I shall delineate so 
By likening spiritual to corporeal forms 
As thay express them best. 
‘This is more than poetry, itis philosophy. itis what is done 
throughout the whole Bible. It is giving us divine things in such 
resemblances as may express them best. Yet every nation and 
every individual, on the least improvement, has felt the convic- 
tion that it is only by a distant approximation that we can ap- 
proach these sublime mysteries. We therefore find that all 
writers sacred and profane, from Isaiah down to the bard of yes- 
terday, have fallen naturally and unconsciously into this expedi- 
ént, that When they would give us any notion of the celestial 
world, they have resorted to earthly images, taking care however 
to dash them with some coloring of superiority. Their imagery 
Whust de Ake earth or we should not know their meaning ; tt must be 
Supertor to earth or it would not exalt our conceptions. This princi- 
ple is engraven on every Statue of Jupiter and every picture of 
the heathen Heaven. ‘Thus the gods eat and drink like mortals, 
but theit food and beverage are ambrosia and nectar; some- 
thing like and something bettet. The palace of Apotto in Ovidt 
is like # real palace, but it is built with lofty columns flashing 
with gold and carbuncte, covered with ivory: 
Argenti bifores radiabant lumine valvae. : 


The same god rides in & chariot and is drawn by horses; but 
éuch horses as were never seen on earth—-egnemque vomentea. 
Jupiter and Juno go to bed together like a common husband and 
wife, but they sleep on flowers and all neture revives beneath 
their balmy couch. 

Tote. brd yOdv dia gbev veodyAéa roinn, 

Auton ¥ tponevra, td? xpdxov, 0 taxcvSor, 

Llvavdv rat padandy : 3¢ aitd rove byde’ bepyev. 


' Metamorphoses Lib. If. dine 1—3 
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Tey bus Agha yy, tri dt vagéAgy logayra 
Kady, xpvociny: orAnval & axérirrov tepoat. 
Iliad, Lib. XIV, 347—351. 

When we pass to the Bible, the same law prevails. Moses 
caught a glimpse of the glory of God, though he saw no form, no 
mortal figure, revelation assuming this superiority over paganism ; 
yet “they saw the God of Israel, and there was under his feet ag 
it were a paved work of a sapphire-stone, and as it were the body 
of Heaven in its cleamess.' In Revelation, there is a sea, beforg 
the throne but it is a sea of glass.”2 The river in Ezekiel which 
gushes from the foundation of the mystic temple ig remarkable, 
It seems to contradict the whole geography of the country. The 
limestone mountains had a little stony brook which ran through 
deserts and desolation into the Dead Sea in the rainy season, and 
was dry the rest of the year. Such is the real scene, But in 
the vision of the prophet is a river, with very many trees on ong 
side and on the other. Then said he ynto me, these waters issug 
out towards the East country, and go down into the desert and ga 
into the sea; which being brought forth into the sea, the waters shall, 
be healed3 'The first chapters in Ezekiel are to be explained in 
the same way. Itisa remarkable specimen of describing the 
majesty of the immaterial God by material symbols. Forbidden 
as the Jews were to make any image of God, the prophet describes 
the majesty of Jehovah by a confused machine, partly a char- 
iot, partly a throne, drawn not by horses but by Aung creatures ; 
producing the material figure which poetry must use without de- 

ing from the strict spirituality which his religion enjoined. 
Iton also is full of similar expedients. Now when I see natn- 
ral similitudes thus dashed and colored by supernaturalism, J 
think it safe to conclude that I discern the writey’s object. He is 
not literal; he is mystic and allegorical; and this is exactly the 
character of this Eclogue. We have no need to suppose a mor- 
tal birth because the child is a new progeny, come down from 
Heaven; flowers grow around his cradle; the serpent dies; his 
mother passes through a supernatural pertod of gestation; and 
finally we are told obliquely that the table to which he is to be 
admitted ts that of a goddess and a god. We scarcely can have 
more notes that such a birth is not literal; it is a poetic adoption 
into the family of the immortals. 
The last lines of the poem seem to seal this conclusion. They 





4 Exodus, 24: 10. 2 Rev. 4: 6. ® Ezekiel 47: 8. 
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have always been obscure to me, and on the old construction 
are absolutely unintelligible. The lines are as follows: 


Incipe, parve puer: cui non risere parentes, 
Nec deus hunc menga, dea nec dignata cubili est. 


Two ways of construing them have been devised. Quintilian, 
instead of cuz in the last line but one, reads guz, in the nomina- 
tive; and the meaning will be, Those children, O ye parents, that 
have not smiled on you, will never be admitted to the seats of the 
gods. But that reading is harsh and unnatural. That of Servius 
is much easier, as we have it in the common text. That child 
will never reach the tmmortal seats, on whom (tmmortal) parents 
have not smiled. That is, there must be a celestial birth to exalt 
a mortal hero into an immortal god; “If some god or goddess 
have not smiled on the child as parents, the god will not receive 
him to his table nor the goddess to her couch.” On the above 
theory the concluding sentiment is plain; or the very oblique- 
ness of the sentence makes the compliment more delicate and 
imposing. 

It is certain that the idea of a mystic birth was very current 
among the ancients. Cicero calls his restoration from banishment 
& madivyevecia, or a new birth. The persons initiated into the 
mysteries were considered as new born. The fable of the Gotp- 
en Ass, written by Appulejus, was intended to figure this. process. 
The term venatus is repeatedly used. He calls the day of his 
initiation his nata] day; and the priest by whom he was initiated 
his father. When a Roman slave was released, it was called his 
natal day, the day of his regeneration. It is also clear that the 
Julian family considered themselves as the descendents of the 
gods. When Julius Caesar pronounced the /audation or funeral 
discourse on his aunt, Julia, he said, “ that the maternal race of 
his aunt was from kings; the paternal was found with the gods. 
The Marcii were descended from Ancus Marcius; which was the 
race of his mother ; the Julian race were from Venus. Therefore in 
our race is the sanctity of kings, who have power among men ; and 
the ceremonies of the gods in whose power kings are;” Sueto- 
nius, Vita Caes. Sect. 6. <A frequent watch-word of Caesar to the 
army was Venus Genetriz. No doubt the whole of this family 
line, long before it reached the goddess, was, like the Roman ge- 
nealogies generally, constructive and fabulous. But such were 
the claims of the Caesarian family ; and it is morally certain that 
when Virgil made Eneas goddess-born and descended from Venus, 
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or rather when he adopted that fable from Homer, he intended 
to pay a compliment to Angustus. 

Consider now the circumstances nnder which the Eclogue was 
written. Octavins was yet very young, about twenty-tbree years 
old; not yet matared in wisdom, not yet confirmed in empire, 
but nsing ; connected with the greatest hero Rome had produced; 
belonging to his family and his adopted son. He had begun to 
favor Virgil; he was aspiring to empire, and the most auspicious 
prospects were opening upon him. What more natural than that 
Virgil, knowing the pretensions of his family, should sing hig 
apotheosis by making him goddess-born? He has a celestial meth- 
er, probably Venus. He is a new prageny sent down from Heaven. 
We may compare this Eclogue with the Fifth, which is supposed 
to be the Apotheosis of Julius Caesar. Him the nymphs be- 
moan, while the mother embracing the body of her miserable son calls 
the stars and the gods cruel. Who is this mother? One of the 
exitics supposes Calphurnia, his wife; absurd! Ruaeus the Je- 
suit says, Rome. But surely he who gave the signal Venus Gene- 
triz, could have no other than Venus for his mother. 


Candidaus insuetum miratur limen Olympi, 
Sub pedibusque videt nubes et sidera Daphnis. 


Iconfess, I am not able to bring an exact parallel of an apotheo- 
sis shadowed forth in a mystic birth The poem has long been 
considered as unique. But it seems to me that every probability 
conducts us to this conclusion; and it seems more probable from 
the fact that, if true, it would be a new proof of the delicate taste 
and good judgment of the, most selective, if not the most original of 
the Roman bards. 

Before closing, perhaps a word may be expected on the alleged 
coincidence between this pastoral and some of the Hebrew proph- 
ecies. It struck the ancient Christians and it has struck the mo- 
dern. Constantine discoursed on it; Pope expressed his aston- 
ishment; and even Lowth hardly knew what to say. For so 
general an impression perhaps it may be said there must be some 
real cause. I must confess, however, fer one, that J have rather 
wondered at the wonderers. Is there any necessity of supposing 
that Virgil, either through the Sibylline verses or: more directly, 
caught his fire from the Hebrew prophets, when the same image- 
ry and the same impressions prevailed throughout the world? 
There are certain convictions which seem to be common to.the 
Jewish and Gentile mind. First, that man is a sinner; secondly, 
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that he has degenerated from a better state ; and thirdly, that he 
will be restored. Man has always looked back toa paradise and 
forward to a millennium. These impressions scem to be forced 
upon us from our ideas of justice and goodness in God, and from 
our convictions of guilt in our race. The coincidence between 
this Eclogue and certain passages in Isaiah is not greater than that 
between the chaos of Ovid and Moses, the deluge of the pagans 
and the Jews, the golden age of Hesiod and the history of Gene- 
sis. It is a remarkable fact that man always believes that he is 
a fallen creature; and always fancies himself just on the verge 
of the millennium. As to the imagery here used, the hon hing 
down with the lamb, etc., it is too natural for us to say from the 
closest resemblance, that it must be borrowed. If we could sweep 
away every vestige of antiquity, and if from the waters of oblivion 
@ new order of bards could arise, they would express moral hap- 
Piness by material figures; and it is vain to attribute that to tra- 
dition, which comes from the most established laws of human 
thought. It isa common inspiration; it is the everlasting voice 
of nature. 

These observations have been read in a company of literary 
gentlemen ; and it is due tothe public to say that the wniter failed 
of producing a conviction of the truth of his hypothesis. Several 
objections were urged. Some of them forcible ; all of them acute 
and ingenious. One of the company thought, that the pagans 
were accustomed to a magniloquent style ; at least what appears 
so tous; that an apotheosis was a very cheap affair; and that, 
therefore, such compliments paid to an expected son of Pollio, 
were not so inadequate as is often supposed. It appears to 
me, however, very clear that Augustus himself, and no son of 
his or any other person, is the auspicious hero of the piece. This 
is evident from the nature of the case; and from a compari- 
son of the Eclogue with the passages in the sixth book of the 
fEneid. If this position be fixed, we seem then to be forced upon 
the supposition of a mystic birth. But if this should be rejected, 
I should be inclined to take, as second best, the opinion, that the 
poet, rapt above time and succession, goes back in his thoughts, 
and imagines himself singing his predictions over the cradle of his 
celestial hero. At any rate, the poem is so dark that my sugges- 
tions cannot be completely absurd. 
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ARTICLE IV. 


LIFE AND DEATH OF MICHAEL SERVETUS:' 


By RB. D. C. Robbins, Librarian, Theological Seminary, Andover, Mass. 


The Early Years of Servetus. 


Micuaet Servetus was born the same year with Jolin Calvin 
(1509) at Villaneuva in Arragon. His father was a notary. No- 
thing is certainly known of his early education and training. It 
is said, that he was brought up in a cloister in his native kingdom, 
and although no proof of the fact is adduced, it is not improbable ; 
for it was the custom of the time, especially in Spain, to devote 
children who were weak in intellect or feeble in health to the 
church, and Servetus’ physical system was diseased.? In his 
fourteenth year, according to his account of himself at Vienne, he 
was taken into the service of Quintana, confessor of Charles V, 
who, himself a monk, probably took Servetus from the cloister. 
He was present at the crowning of the Emperor by the Pope at 
Bologna in Italy, and afterwards went in the suite of Charles 
V. to Germany. The splendor and parade by which the Roman 
Pontiff was surrounded, and the adoration which he received, ex- 
ceedingly disgusted Servetus, and filled him with hatred towards 
the chief dignitary of the church.3 

In Servetus’ account of himself at the time of his trial at Ge- 
neva, he says that his father sent him to the University of Tou- 
louse to study Law. If so, and there are some indications of 
knowledge of Law in his wntings, he must have gone there im- 
mediately after his journey to Italy. At that University he proba- 
bly first learned to read the Bible in the original languages, and 
acquired more familiarity with the dogmas of the Reformation, for 
he shows in his first work, published soon after, that he was no 
stranger to them. The question has been much discussed, wheth- 


' Based chiefly on Henry's “ Leben Johann Calvins des grossen Reforma- 
tors,”’ Vol. LIi. pp. 95—276. 

? He himself, says Henry, speaks of a “ doppelten Bruchschaden und dass er 
sur Ehe untichtig gewesen.”’ [1]. 107. 

3 The following language is found in his Restitutio in reference to the pope 
on this occasion : O bestiam bestiarum sceleratissimam, meretricum impuden- 
tissimam, etc., p. 462. 
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er his first tendencies to heresy took their origin at this time, or 
were imbibed in Italy or Germany. But it is a question of little 
importance in respect to our present purpose. He was a free- 
thinker by nature, and could not have lived anywhere without 
exhibiting his peculiar characteristics.'! The similarity of the cir- 
cumstances of the early life of Servetus and John Calvin, is not 
more striking than the diversity of their developments. They 
both began their course with the study of Law, but Servetus at 
the same time tumed his attention to astrology, and rejected with 
contempt the philosophy of Aristotle. But the desire to promote 
a reformation in the world, gave him no rest. He read the works 
of most of the church fathers, especially those who lived before 
Anus. In Tertullian and Irenaeus he thought he found the true 
Christian doctrine. He also turned his attention to the Catholic 
writers of the middle ages, and made himself acquainted with the 
works of the German reformers, which were extensively circu- 
lated in France. As the result of these studies, he renounced 
popery as a whole, but thought that the reformers had but half 
accomplished their work. A passage in his treatise on Justifica- 
tion probably gives a correct view of his position at this time: “I 
hold neither with the Catholics nor Protestants in all things, nor am 
IT opposed to them. Each of them seems to me to have a part af 
the truth mingled with error. Each looks at the wrong views of 
the other and sees not his own. God grant, through his compas- 
sion, that we may know our errors and be free from stubbornness. 
It would be easy to distinguish truth from error, if it were allowed 
to speak freely, so that all might exert themselves to prophesy ; if 
the ancient prophets [i. e. the teachers of the Catholic and Pro- 
testant church} would subject themselves to those of modem 
times |i. e. Servetus], and be silent, whilst these spoke what was 
revealed to them.—The Lord destroy all the tyrants of the 
church.” 

When Servetus went to France, he laid aside the name of Ser- 
vetus and took that of Reves. The reasons for this change are 
variously given by his friends and enemies. He, however, did 
not long find Toulouse a place of safety for one adopting his 
views, and exercising the freedom of expression which he desired. 
He therefore went to Basil where Zuingli’s dogmas had been em- 
braced, in order to submit his own plans for the reformation of 
the church to Oecolampadius. But his impudent manner, as well 


1 See Mosheim, Gesch. des M. Serveto 8. 9, and M’Crie’s Hist. of Reform. 
in Italy, p. 178. 
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as his erroneous views, soon brought him into collision with one 
of so gentle and amiable a character as Oecolampadius. The 
principal point of difference between them was in reference to 
the person of Christ. Servetus denied the union of two natures 
in him, and contended that he could be eternal, only in the sense 
that the world is eternal, because the idea of it was from the be- 
ginning with God. This controversy was carried on by letters 
and in private conversation, and not publicly as has been some- 
times affirmed.! Servetus attempted, a proceeding not unusual 
with men of his character, to quiet the mind of his opponent by 
a creed apparently orthodox, but he did not fully succeed. Oc- 
colampadius in a conversation with Zuingli and Bullinger showed 
plainly that he understood his wily antagonist, and perceived 
the dangerous nature of his doctrines.? 

In personal appearance Servetus was not unpleasing. Accord- 
ing to an engraving in the work of Mosheim, said to be from a good 
portrait, he had rather marked features, a high forehead, a long 
and pointed beard, and large, bnght eyes, which would at once 
give an attentive observer a premonition of the restless, fanatical 
spirit within. He was affable in his manners and ready in con- 
versation, and seemed to attract notice wherever he went. 


Servetus’ first Work upon the Trinity. 


Soon after the controversy with Oecolampadius (1530) Servetus 
went to Hagenau, to make arrangement with the publisher Sar- 
cenius for printing his first work “De Trinitatis Erroribus.” The 
book, however, did not appear until some time in the following 
year. The starting point in this work is the indivisibility of the 
nature of God. He is simple and one, and consequently the 
modifications of his being must be merely in form and not in per- 
son. Still He is incomprehensible to man without revelation, 
and in order to make himself known he has assumed two forms, 
that of the Son and Spint. Thus Servetus would retain the dis- 
tinction of Father, Son and Spint, but merely as modifications of 
extermmal appearance. This trinity is not eternal, but ends with 
the world, as it came into existence with it Like the world, how- 
ever, it may be said to have existed forever in the divine pur- 


1 See Mosheim Gesch. d. M. Serveto, S. 14. 

2 He even said to Servetas: Confessionem tuam simplex fortassis approba- 
ret, quia autem mentem tuam declarasti, ut fallacem abominor. See Henry, 
Vol. AIL., 111, 115. 
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pose; and this ideal existence is the Logos. This book, when 
it first appeared, was the cause of general commotion with all 
parties. It was a matter of so much wonder where such daring 
heresies could have originated, that a journey of Servetus to Af- 
rica was presupposed in order to enable him to derive his dog- 
mas from the Koran. ‘This supposition was confirmed, perhaps 
originated, by the fact that he adduced proof-passages from the 
Mohammedan’s Bible in substantiation of his positions. 

The simple errors in doctrine and the reasoning in support of 
them, were not the only grounds of hostility to this work. The 
rashness and bitterness which followed him through life appeared 
here. And besides, for a young man in his twenty-first year, to 
attempt with full confidence an entire renovation of the religion 
and philosophy of his age, savored, it was thought, a little of arro- 
gance. He professed to make the Holy Scriptures the source of 
all his knowledge and his reasonings, and attributed the corrup- 
tion of true Christianity, to the philosophy of Anstotle and igno- 
rance of the Hebrew language. This hurtful doctrine of the 
Trinity, he believed, crept into the church at the same time with 
the primacy of the Pope,’ and Paul of Samosata first clearly pro- 
claimed the true doctrine, which was but imperfectly comprehend- 
ed in the time of the Apostles. The torrents of abuse which 
Servetus poured upon the doctrines received both by the protes- 
tants and catholics was still more annoying, and exhibited a want 
of reverence, to call it by no worse name, which stamped his 
character forever. The persons of the Godhead, he said, were 
delusions of the devil, and the triune God, a Cerberus. The 
protestants were specially troubled at the irregulunties of Serve- 
tus, because he professed to be one of their number, and their 
opponents might attribute to them an agreement with him, or at 
least pretend that his doctrines were the natural result of them 
secession from the holy catholic church. Melanchthon, Zuingh 
and others expressed a very decided opposition to his doctrine 
and his course, and their opinions will be alluded to in a subse- 
quent part of this discussion. 

Ht is probable, that Servetus after he had found a publisher for 
his book went to Strasburg, and it is even said that he heard the 
public addresses of Luther and Melanchthon at this time, but it 


~ 1 Puto fuisse divinae punitionis judicium ut eodem tempore Papa efficeretur 
rex, quo est Trinitas orta, et tunc Christam perdidimus,— De Trin. Error. Lab. 
7, fol. 36. 
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is uncertain.! Where he was when his book appeared, seems 
also not to be definitely settled. It is however known, that in 
the middle of the year 153], he dwelt for a time with his friend 
Morinus at Basil. Oecolampadius was not pleased at his return 
to that place, and sent word to the council of his arrival. He 
was so much opposed to the work which Servetus had issued, 
that in 1531 he urged Bucer to take ground against it. The au- 
ther hunself whilst the book was in press had explained his sys- 
tem to both Bucer and Capito, and they were decided in their 
convictions of the injury to be anticipated from him. Bucer even 
then began publicly to preach against him. 

Servetus, notwithstanding the opposition which he met from 
Oecolampadius and others, and regardless of the inquisition, gave 
his name as author to the book, but the printer and the publisher, 
more wary, did not add their names or the place of publication to 
the title-page. After the book was issued, the inhabitants of Ba- 
sil requested Bucer to make another answer to Servetus, and his 
indignation was so much aroused, that he proclaimed from the 
pulpit that Servetus deserved the most summary and disgraceful 
punishment? 

The general belief in the dangerous nature of the doctrines of 
thrs man long before he came in contact with Calvin should be 
bome in mind. Before he was allowed to leave Basil, he was 
compelled to make a retraction of his errors. This was done in 
the preface of a little work which he published at that time2 
He humbly asks parden for the offence which he had given, and 
retracts all that he had said, not however as being erroneous but 
as childish and imperfect. ‘With characteristic impudence, how- 
ever, he proceeds in the work to repeat the same sentiments with 
some little modifications of form. Mosheim says: Servetus did not 
even change or improve his doctrines in any respect, but merely 
repeated what he had said before and defended himself against 
the objections which had been urged against him by Oecolam- 
pedis and others. His idea of justification which he gives in the 
latter part of this litte volume, is about midway between that of 
the Catholics and Latherans. Good works, he maintained, will 


1 Io a letter te Oecolampadius he says: Aliter propriis aurtbus a te declecari 
audivi, et aliter a Doctore Paulo et aliter a Luthero et aliter a Melanchthone.— 
Mosherm Gesch. 393. 


* His words are: Dignum esee, qui avulsis visceribus discerperetur. 

3 Dialogoram de Trinitate libri duo; de justitia Regni Christi Capp. Quatu- 
or. Per Michaelem Servetum alias Reves ab Arragonin Hispanam. 

4 Gesch. des. M. Serveto, 145, 6. 
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have their reward irrespective of faith,and both Jews and the 
heathen will be participants of future blessedness. 


Servetus as a public Lecturer and Physician. 


After this first unsuccessful effort, Servetus seems to have 
concluded that it was not so easy to effect a reformation as he 
had supposed. Without the least particle of a martyr’s heroism, 
notwithstanding all his vauntings, he left Germany,! where so 
much hostility was shown to his doctrines, and determined to live 
in France. And in order to escape the inquisition he no longer 
retained either of the names, Servetus and Reves, by which he 
had been previously known, but called himself Michael of Villa- 
neuva, from his native city. He says that in the year 1534 he 
studied mathematics and medicine in Paris at the Collége de 
Calvi and afterwards in the Collége de Lombards. It was in 
this year that the meeting was appointed for a discussion between 
him and the then youthful reformer, Calvin. After leaving 
Paris, he went to Orleans. Joh. Wier relates that when the no- 
torious imposition of the Franciscan monks in calling up the 
ghosts of the departed was practised at Orleans, he had several 
friends of some reputation there, among others Michael Villano- 
vanus. It should seem from the preface to Servetus’ edition of 
Ptolemy's Geography that he went, about this time, to Italy, but 
it is possible that his first journey with Quintana is referred to. 
It is at least certain that his works were widely circulated in 
Italy, for one of his apologists Postellus says, that he had disciples 
there, and Melanchthon thought his influence sufficient to re- 
quire a confutation of his errors, which was addressed to the 
council at Venice: “ He,’ Melanchthon wnites, “ proclaims the 
condemned dogmas of Paul of Samosata, and subverts the doc- 
trine of two persons in Christ. It is granted that the reason can- 
not comprehend the personality of the word, but we must rely 
with faith upon the teachings of the early church and the apos- 
tles, which are in direct opposition to those of Servetus.” Some 
time after leaving Pans Servetus went to Lyons, where he pre- 
pared and published his Edition of Ptolemy's Geography with 
notes and was for some time corrector of the press for the firm 
of Trechsel, distinguished in that age for their beautiful typogra- 


1 In the sentence pronounced against him at Geneva it is said: Le dit ser- 
vet rendu fugitif des dites Allemagnes 4 cause du dit Livre. 
4 See Bib. Sac. Vol. Il. p. 353. 
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phy. In 1537 he went again to Paris, took his degree of Doe- 
tor of Medicine, and lectured upon mathematics and astronomy. 
No one will affirm that Servetus was a man of inferior capaci- - 
ty. Although possessed of much theological learning, when he 
went to Panis, he applied himself with characteristic zeal to natu- 
ral science, and was soon able to lecture ypon it. He was 
also reckoned one of the most distinguished physicians in France. 
He even seems to have been the first to describe the circulation 
of the blood.! In the mean time he did not lay aside his theo- 
logical pursuits, but was preparing for the press an edition of the 
Bible. At this time he must have felt himself more prosperous 
than at any other period during his life. His lectures were at- 
tended by multitudes, and it is exceedingly to be regretted that 
he did not devote the remainder of his life to literary and scien- 
tific pursuits. He was of the Greek school of physicians in op- 
position to that of the Arabians, and in 1537 published a treatise 
on the Gallenists and Averrhoists. He also published an Essay 
upon the use of syrups which was highly approved. These 
works as well as his notes upon Ptolemy were written in very 
respectable Latin, compared with his theological treatises, which 
were barbarous. But his pride and arrogance did not suffer him 
long to occupy his honorable position. The University and Fac- 
ulty of Paris opposed him, partly perhaps from envy, but more 
on account of his attacks upon many of the scholars of the capi- 
tal, especially the professors in Natural History, who returned the 
assault in their public discourses. He then published a defence, 
in which he called his antagonists pests to the world, and other 
hard names. The result was that he was prohibited from lectur- 
ing on astronomy. With his usual impudence, he voluntarily 
appeared before the tribunal of the inquisition, trusting to the 
anonymous publication of his book, although every page of it, if 
proved upon him, would have subjected him to capital punish- 
ment, and he was acquitted. 

From Paris Servetus went to Avignon, and thence back again 
to Lyons and in 1538 established himself in Charlieu near Lyons, 
asa physician. But even there he could not long remain quiet. 
He was thirty years old, and after the example of Christ, it was 
necessary, he thought, to be rebaptized. He placed great stress 
upon this duty. Fuith, he held, justifies but baptism alone sancti- 





1 See Christianismi Restitutio, De Finit. Lib. V.; or an Extract from it in 
Henry, If. Beil. No. 3.a. 
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fies; faith is imperfect without baptism. It has indeed been sup- 
posed, that he was baptized again in secret by some anabaptist 
. In Switzerland or elsewhere, but Calvin believed that he never 
troubled himself about it, although he maintained that it was a 
necessary pledge of eternal felicity. He also seems, from a pas- 
sage in his Restitytio, to have belonged to a secret sect which 
partook of the sacrament in a different manner from either Catho- 
lics or Protestants. The same qualities which did not allow him 
to live in peace in Paris soon drove him from Charlieu.! 

In 1540 we find Servetus in Vienne in Dauphiny. The Arch- 
bishop of that city, Peter Palmier, a distinguished patron of liter- 
ature who had heard the Spaniard’s lectures in Paris, received 
him into his palace. Here he lived in quiet, and hypocritically 
conformed to all the usages of the Catholic church. How differ- 
ent is the conduct of this man from Calvin. The latter went 
straight forward in the path dictated by his conscience, without de- 
viating for kings or princes, or for any selfish interest. How noble 
is his conduct in contrast with the wavering, changeable and even 
contradictory course of one who could revile with the most oppro- 
brious language at one time, that which he approved and sanc- 
tioned by his conduct at another. Soon after his arrival in Vien- 
na Servetus published a new edition of Ptolemy's Geography, ded- 
icated to his patron, in which he suppressed a passage upon the 
barrenness of the promised land, which he feared might be of- 
fensive to the Archbishop. 

In 1542 Servetns published, with a few changes, the transla- 
tion of the Bible made by the learned monk Xantes Pagninus, to 
which he added his own ideas upon the interpretation of the 
Bible. His main object was, to show that the prophecies of the 
Old Testament were all fulfilled before the time of Christ, and 
only had respect to him ina spiritual sense. The ii. and xxi. 
Psalms, he supposed, referred directly to David, and the xlv, to 
Solomon, and designated Christ only as David and Solomon 
were types of him. The ‘ virgin’ in Isa. vii. was Abia who was 
to be the mother of king Hezekiah. His remarks in the preface 
to this Bible, upon the Hebrew language and the impossibility of 
expressing the beauty of the original in a translation, make us 
regret that such fine talents as he exhibits, could not have been 
regulated by sound principle, and dedicated to the cause of truth, 
which so much needed them at that time. This Bible of course 


1 Ob ea quae illic stolide ac insolenter designaverat.—Bolsec. 
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was not approved by the Catholics ; at Lyons it was placed upon 
the catalogue of prohibited books. Servetus remained in this 
quiet retreat twelve years, and was the regular physician of the 
city. But he could no longer continue in such pursuits. He 
must again launch his frail bark as a reformer. 


Correspondence with Calyin and the Preacher Pepin. 


The first direct communication between Calvin and Servetus, 
after the proposed discussion at Paris previously mentioned, was 
not until about 1540. They, however, had not been unmindful 
of each other in the mean time. Servetus felt that Calvin was 
the leading spint of the reformation, and the great hindrance to 
the success of his own projects. He accordingly wrote to him 
and desired him to answer three questions: “1. Is the man Jesus, 
who was crucified, Son of God, and how is he so? 2. Is the king- 
dom of God in men, when they enter this kingdom, when they are 
. regenerated? 3. Must Christian baptism be received in faith like 
the Lord’s Supper, and why are baptism and the Lord’s Supper in- 
stituted in the new Covenant”’ Calvin answered each of these 
questions specifically and kindly. But Servetus was not satisfied 
with his answer, and wrote him again a refutation of his solution 
of the questions proposed, and urged another reply. Calvin wrote 
to him a second time in a fnendly manner, although with warmth, 
and with decided reproofs for his unreasonable demands upon 
him, and for his erroneous views. “I neither hate,” he says, 
“nor despise you, nor would I knowingly inveigh against you 
with too much severity. But I should be harder than iron if I 
were not moved, when I see you with such shameless impu- 
dence assailing the truth.” 

There is much in Calvin’s answer to the third question of Ser- 
vetus upon baptism and the Lord’s Supper, which shows that the 
severity which has sometimes been ascribed to his system of 
doctrines, is not altogether merited. “1 do not doubt,” he says, 
that when God removes infants from the world, they are regen- 
erated by the secret influences of the Holy €pirit.”! 

In reference to several other interrogatones of Servetus, Cal- 
vin replied : “I would answer them if I could do it in few words ; 
but my other engagements do not allow me time to write whole 
volumes to you alone. Besides you ask nothing which you may 





} Quos parvulos Dominus ex hac vita recolligit, non dubito regenerari arca- 
na Spiritus operatione. 
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not find in my Institutes, if you will take the trouble to look 
there. Still I would not spare my own labor, if I knew the exact 
point at which you aim. Bat if 1 should undertake to discuss the 
subjects which you propose, what a forest I should find myself 
in.” The proud Spaniard was so enraged at this answer, that, 
according to Calvin’s account, he sent back to him his Institutes 
with the most bitter and taunting remarks upon the margin, and 
addressed to him several letters one after another, filled with re- 
proaches, abuse and insults. Calvin however bore them with 
patience. It is true, that it has been questioned, but, as it seems 
to us, withont reason, whether he was not too severe upon Ser- 
vetus in his account of the matter. Calvin throughout his whole 
life showed himself scrupulously conscientious, and not subject to 
the failure of his memory in the statement of facts, and it is 
hardly to be supposed that here alone he would be found in fault. 
This argument in favor of Calvin receives double force from the 
perfect correspondence of this course of Servetus with the spirit 
which he manifested, and with his conduct on other occasions. 
As far as is known, Calvin never wrote to Servetus but. two let- 
ters. The manner of his antagonist was disagreeable to him 
from the first, and he could not be prevailed upon to continue the 
controversy. He seems to have consented to answer him at all, 
m consequence of the request of a mutual friend, John Frelion, 
a book-merchant in Lyons. Ina letter to him enclosing one to 
Servetus, Calvin says: “ Sir John! Iam veryready to gratify your 
wishes, although I have little hope of availing anything witha 
man of such a disposition as he seems to possess; but yet I will 
try whether there is any means of bringing him to reason, which 
may be accomplished if God shall work an entire change in him. 
Since he wrote me in so haughty a tone I have wished to humble 
his pride, by speaking to him with a little more severity than is 
my custom; I could not do otherwise, for I assure you, that no 
lesson is more necessary for him to learn than that of humility, 
which will come to him only through the influence of the Spirit 
of God. But still we must use our exertions for it. If God shall 
be so gracious to him and to us as to make this reply profitable 
to him, I shall have occasion for joy. But if he shall continue 
in his present course, you will lose your time if you solicit me to 
exert myself for him; for Ihave other duties which are more 
imperative, and I shall scruple to occupy myself longer with him, 
not doubting that he is a Satan, to turn me off from other more 
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profitable studies. I therefore pray you to rest satisfied with 
what I have already done,” etc.! 

At the time of writing the above letter, Calvin hoped that Ser- 
vetus might be turned to a better life by the influences of the 
Holy Spint; yet he seems from a letter to Farel bearing date the 
same day, to have been quite exasperated by the numerous heret- 
ical documents sent him to read, and by the wish of Servetus to 
come to Geneva, if Calvin would afford him protection. ‘ Ser- 
vetus,” he says, “ wrote me recently, and sent with his lettera 
large volume of his reveries, full of the most pompous arrogance. 
He said; I should find stupendous things never before heard of 
therein! If I was willing, he would come here; but I am un- 
willing to give him my protection. For if he shall come, if my 
authority avails anything, I will not suffer him to go away alive.” 
—This last unfortunate expression has given occasion for nume- 
rous needless calumnies and reproaches from the opponents of 
Calvin. The simple and unprejudiced state of the case seems 
to be this: Calvin had received and answered the request of 
Servetus and was giving an accountof it to Farel. And this was 
& mere expression of impatience which he felt at Servetus’ con- 
duct, and the fear that he might give occasion for condign punish- 
ment. That he had deliberately designed to compass his death 
is confuted by the letter above quoted to Frellon, wntten the 
same day, in which he expresses the hope that Servetus may 
yet be turned from his errors to the truth. Besides, if he had 
desired the Spaniard’s death, he would not have prevented him 
from coming to Geneva. It is to be regretted that Calvin gave 
way to his impatience, that “ wild animal which he had not yet 
quite tamed,” but we are not able to persuade ourselves that 
there was in this expression, a particle of deliberate malice. It 
was certainly much milder than the assertions of others who had 
not a tithe of the occasion for severity that Calvin had? 

The correspondence between Calvin and Servetus entirely 
ceased before 1548. For it appears from a letter from Calvin to 
Viret, that since Servetus could obtain no further answers from 
him, he had attacked Viret. “I believe,” Calvin says, “ you once 
read what I answered that man. I wished not to contend any 
longer with one so desperately headstrong and heretical ; and it 
was certainly well to obey the injunction of the apostle Paul. 
Now he has made an assault upon you. How far it will be ad- 


nn 
1 Feb. 13, 1546. —®_ See the declaration of Bucer quoted above p. 5d. note. 
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visable for you to withstand his frenzy, you can judge. He will 
extort nothing further from me.”! 

Servetus sent to Calvin the manuscript of his Restitutio, by 
means of the bookseller Frellon, in order to obtain his opinion 
upon it. He afterwards desired Calvin to return it, so that he 
might make alterations. But it was in the hands of Viret, in 
Lausanne, and was accordingly not sent. After all communica- 
tion between him and Calvin was suspended, Servetus wrote to 
the preacher Pepin at Geneva, in order to obtain it through him ; 
but as it did not come, Servetus made changes in another copy 
which he had, and gave it tothe press. His third letter to Pepin 
has been preserved, and is well worthy of perusal, as indicative 
of the spirit of the man. It is as follows: “ Although my letter 
(the twelfth) to Calvin shows very clearly that the law is no 
longer in force, yet I will refer to still another passage, in order 
that you may better comprehend the new order of things which 
has been introduced by Christ’s coming. If you read Jer. xxxi. 
you will distinctly perceive that the obligatory force of the deca- 
logue is superseded. The prophet there teaches, that the cove- 
nant with the fathers when they came out of Egypt, is abolished ; 
so also Ezekiel, in Chapter xvi, and Paul in Hebrews viii. God 
does not now receive us as his, on account of this covenant, but 
through faith alone in Jesus Christ, his beloved Son. See now 
what sort of a gospel you have, entirely confused as it is by the 
law. Your gospel is without the One God, without true faith, 
without good works. In the place of one God you have a three- 
headed Cerberus, in place of true faith you have a hurtful fancy. 
Good works you consider as nothing more than vain shadows. 
Faith in Christ is to you a mere show withont substance. Man 
is nothing more than a block of wood, and God a monster with- 
out free-will. The divine regeneration by water you do not un- 
derstand, and it is only a fable to you. You close the kingdom 
of heaven to men, by excluding it from us as a mere imaginary 
thing. Wo, wo, wo to you. By this last letter I wish you to be 
warned, so that you may be turned to a better belief. This is the 
last of my admonitions. There is perhaps a feeling of vexation 
in you, that I join in this struggle of Michael, and wish you also 
to be a fellow combatant withhim. Read attentively this passage 
(in the Revelation),2 and you will see that men are there spoken 


1 A me nihil pousthac extorquebit—Mas. Gen. Sept. 1548. 
* Chapter xii. 
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of who, placing their lives in jeopardy, shall conquer in the contest 
by the blood and as witnesses of the Lord. That they shall be 
called angels is customarily said in the Bible. Do you not see 
that the church of Christ, already so long wandering in the desert, 
is here spoken of? Is not a future state of the church here in- , 
tended, as John himself affirms? Who is that accuser who form- 
erly complained of us for trampling upon the law and the com- 
mands? Before the struggle, John says, will the accusation take 
place and the corruption of the world. Then shall the conflict ensue 
—and the time is near. Who are those who shall obtain the vic- 
tory over the beast? and who shall not have his mark? I am 
well assured that I shall suffer death for this cause, but I am not 
troubled in spirit on that account, so that I, a disciple, may be 
like my master.—I am sorry that I cannot through you obtain my 
manuscript which is in Calvin’s hands, so as to improve some 
passages ib it. Farewell and expect no more letters from me. 
I will stand upon my watch-tower and watch, to see what he 
will say; for he will come, he will surely come and will not 
delay.” 


The Restitution of Christianity. | 

Servetus’ Work on the Restitution of Christianity! appeared in 
January, 1553. He attempted first to obtain a publisher for it at 
Basil, but did not succeed. The archbishop Palmier, his patron, 
had established some printers in Vienne, and to these he next 
turned. The overseer of the press, W. Gueroult, who had been 
banished from Geneva and was an enemy of Calvin, was easily 
induced to favor the work. The publisher, B. Armoullet, hesi- 
tated to issue a book without the sanction of the clergy, but 
was finally prevailed upon by pecuniary inducements and by as- 
surances of the harmless character of the book. Two presses 


1 This work was an octavo, 734 pages, and the whole title is as follows: 
Christianismi Restitutio, totius Ecclesiae Apostolicae ad sua jimina vocatio, 
in integrom restituta cognitione Dei, fide: Christi, justificationis nostrae, re- 
generationis baptismi, et coenae Domini manducationis. Restituto denique 
nobis regno coelesti, Babylonis impiee captivitate soluta, et Antichristo cum 
suis penitus destracto. 
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were put into operation in secret, and Servetas himself corrected 
the sheets. After about three months the work appeared without 
the name of the author or the place of publication. Five bales 
of them were sent to Lyons, the same number to Chatillon, and 
» several copies to Frankfort and Geneva. 

The general character of this work may be inferred from the 
Introduction. ‘ We design,” says the author, “to disclose the di- 
vine revelation of the first centunes—the great mystery of faith 
which is beyond all controversy. The God who before was not 
seen, we shall now see; since the veil is removed from his face, 
we shall behold him shining upon us.’—Then follows a prayer, 
the sincerity of which may be judged by his subsequent conduct. 
“O Chnist Jesus, Son of God, reveal thyself to thy servant, in or- 
der that so great a revelation may be truly clear to us. Grant 
me now thy good Spirit and thy efficacious word ; guide my pen 
and my thoughts that I may describe the glory of thy divinity, 
and set forth the true faith in thee. This is thy cause, which I, 
by an internal divine impulse, have been induced to defend, since 
I was zealous for thy truth. I indeed long since undertook this 
cause, and am now again urged to it, since the time is certainly 
now fulfilled. Thou hast taught us that the light must not be 
concealed, and wo is to meif I preach not the gospel.” Servetus 
seems to have considered himself as especially designated by God, 
to make known truths which had long been lost, or rather had 
never been clearly revealed. The apostles had but dimly under- 
stood what he was about distinctly to make known. He was in- 
deed in the succession of the apostles, but he towered far above 
all the rest in the series. That which was but obscurely under- 
stood and hinted at in the words: “In the beginning was the 
Word,” now was to have its complete disclosure. How different 
this arrogant, profane, boasting spint from the reverent, teacha- 
ble, humble feeling with which Calvin always approached God 
and his word. After years of attentive study, he did not venture 
to attempt an explanation of the Apocalypse, but the wandering 
Spaniard, who was skilled in astrological science, considered him- 
self altogether equal to the task. Listen to his explanations of 
the twelfth chapter: ‘The dragon that will destroy the woman 
and her child is the pope; the woman is the church; her son 
whom God rescues, the faith of Christians. 1260 prophetical days 
or years the church must remain under the dominion of antichrist ; 
then the controversy against the dragon was to commence; 
Michael and his angels conquer after the dragon has slain many ; 
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the good and the bad contend together upon the earth. This con- 
flict is now going on, the hosts of Michael are the true witnesses 
of the church. At the time of Constantine the great, the dragon 
began to drive the church unto the desert. Christ ceased to reign 
when the true doctrine in reference to his person was mistaken 
at the council of Nice, and the divine Being separated into three 
persons.” It does not appear that Servetus ever gave himself 
out as the angel Michael himself, but it is evident that he con- 
sidered himself one of his most important and valiant combatants 
with the dragon. A biographer of Calvin says, rather pertinently, 
that if Servetus means by with, for the Dragon, his claim is a just 
one.! 

It is not necessary, would the limits of one Article allow it, to 
attempt an enumeration of the contents of this work, oftentimes 
incunsistent with and contradictory to itself. Some of the dog- 
mas of the author have already been noticed, and they will ap- 
pear further in the account of his trial at Geneva. Itis, however, 
but justice to Calvin to say, that it was not, as has been often 
maintained, his favorite doctrines, such as predestination and per- 
severance, that Servetus especially impugned. The Trinity oc- 
cupied the first place in the book, and the author also showed 
himself an Antinomian, Pantheist and Materialist, and what is 
more than all in the opinion of his judges, an open and violent 
blasphemer. 


Trial and Condemnation of Servetus in Vienne. 


It is well known that the Restitution of Christianity was spe- 
cially obnoxious to the Catholics, and led to the arrest and trial of 
Servetus in Vienne. It has been often alleged that Calvin was 
the occasion of this trial, but it is clear that if he was so, it was 
without design on his part. The accusation of direct communi- 
cation with Tournon and the other officers of the Inquisition, is 
too improbable to deserve even a passing notice. The following 
seems to be the tme state of the case. There lived in Geneva, 
when Servetus’ book was sent there, a refugee from Lyons, Wil- 
liam Trie, who had a friend at the latter place by the name of 
Amey, who was a zealous Catholic and attempted to persuade 


1 Certes on trouvera que ce n'est pas sans raison que cet impie s’appliquait 
ces paroles, pourvu que par ces mots avec le dragon on n’entende pas contre le 
dragon, mais pour le dragon.—Vie de Calvin, Geneva 1830, p. 86. 

ge 
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Trie to return to the Catholic charch. In answer to some of his 
‘arguments, Trie wrote to him on the 26thof February: “I cannot 
but wonder that you bring as an objection against us, that we 
have no church order and discipline. I see, praise be to God, that 
the blasphemer is better punished among us than in all your spi- 
ritual tribunals; and as respects doctrine, although there is more 
freedom here, yet it would never be endured that the name of 
God should be blasphemed, and impious doctrines disseminated 
‘without opposing them. Ican mention an instance which in truth 
is a great reproach to you. A heretic is upheld among you, who 
richly deserves to be given to the flames, wherever he is found. 
I speak of a man, whom the papists as well as we condemn as 
a heretic; for although we differ in many points, yet we have this 
dn common that we believe in three persons in one God, etc.—If 
‘now a man asserts that the Trinity in which we believe is a Cer- 
berus,a monster from hell, and pours out upon it all imaginable 
filth,—in what consideration shall he be held among you ’— What 
a disgrace that those who confess, that we must worship one 
-only God, etc., [enumerating the articles of belief among the Pro- 
testants,] are condemned to death, whilst one who looks upon 
Jesus Christ as‘an idol, destroys the very foundation of faith and 
collects together all the dreams of the ancient heretics ; who even 
condemns the baptism of infants, calling it an invention of the 
devil, is an honor among you, and is treated as if he had never 
erred.— The individual of whom I speak is a Spaniard or Portu- 
guese, by the name of Michael Servetus. Thisis his nght name; 
but he is now called Villaneuve, is a physician, and has caused 
a work to be published at Vienne by Amoullet.” After some oth- 
er representations of the inconsistency of their course im the 
treatment of the books of the reformers, Trie adds to his letter 
the title page, contents and first four pages of the Restitutio. 

This letter led to tae arrest of Servetus ; and because Trie hap- 
pened to be at Geneva, and on friendly terms with Calvin, it has 
been maintained that he was the direct cause of this arrest, and 
furnished the leaves of Servetus’ Book for this purpose ; just as if 
they might not have been obtained except from Calvin, and were 
not the common topics of remark in Geneva. Calvin's own ex- 
press deolaration in his Refutatio, that if he had caused this ac- 
cusation he would readily confess it, not counting it any disgrace 
to have done it, is sufficient to exculpate him, where all evidence 
is wanting, if indeed there was not direct testimony in his favor. 
The most difficult pomt to understand is, how Trie knew the au- 
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thor and publisher of the work, of whom he speaks. He might 
perhaps have heard Calvin mention the author, for he of course 
recognized the work at once ; but how should Calvin know better 
than anyone else where and by whom the book was printed? 
It seems most probable, that Servetus, who had taken such pre- 
caution to ensure privacy, had some false friend at Vienne, who 
bad made known these facts at Geneva. 

When Servetus, in consequence of the information given by 
Armey, was summoned before the Inquisition at Vienne, he pre- 
yented bimself cheerfully, and having had time in two hours to 
‘put aside the papers which would witness against him, declared 
that he was ready to open his house to be searched ; since he had 
always wished to remain free from all suspicion of heresy. 
Whether a fiat denial of the authorship of the work in question, 
and this declaration of attachment to the church, was quite in ac- 
cordance with the pretended conviction announced in the preface, 
especially in the words of invocation to the Son of God, we leave 
for every one to decide for himself. The house was searched 
according to Servetus’ wish, and as a matter of course nothing 
was found which would criminate him. Gueroult was also sub- 
jected to an examination, but from him nothing was elicited. 
The printers were all asked if they recognized the leaves which 
were sentto Amey. All denied that they knew anything of them. 
When the catalogue of their works, printed within two years, 
was demanded, not an octavo was found among them. The ser- 
vants and their families in the employment of Arnoullet were 
next examined, but to no purpose. On the following day Amoul- 
let returned from a journey, and was instantly summoned be- 
fore the judges, but sufficient evidence was not found against 
the Spanish physician to warrant his arrest. It was, however, 
thought best to go to the root of the matter, and the inquisitor 
Ory, who had himself come to Vienne to manage this affaz, 
wrote to Trie, asking him for the whole work of which he had 
sent the first leaves ; affirming that “ if there were credible grounds 
for it, they should see in Geneva that they in France loved the 
honor of God and of the faith, and were not so lax in their disci- 
plime as it had been imagined.” 

Tne in his answer, directed to Amey, said: ‘“ When I wrote 
you the letter which you have given to those of whose remisaness 
I complained, I had no expectation that the matter would go so 
far. My intention was only to remind you what a beautiful zeal 
these have, who call themselves the pillars of the church, whilst 
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they suffer such disorder among themselves, and persecute 80 
cruelly the poor Christians who desire to serve God in all sim- 
plicity—Since my private correspondence has been made public, 
I pray God, that this at least may serve to free the world from 
such defilement ; yea from such a deadly pestilence. The book 
itself I cannot send, but I place in your hands a better proof for 
the conviction of this man, namely, two dozen of written leaves 
in which some of his heresies appear. If his printed work were 
shown him, he might not acknowledge it as his, but he cannot 
deny his manuscript. I will, however, confess to you alone that 
I have had great difficulty in obtaining from Mr. Calvin what I 
send you. Not that he does not wish to have such damnable 
heresies suppressed, but because it appears to him to be his duty, 
who bears not the sword of justice, to oppose heretics by argu- 
ment, rather than by such means. But I have been so importu- 
nate with him, showing him that the reproach of being an unjust 
accuser would rest upon me if he did not give me his aid, that he 
has finally yielded, and furnished me with that which I send to 
you.” 

These leaves spoken of in this letter, as will readily be im- 
agined, were those which were sent back to Calvin with remarks, 
when he directed Servetus to his Institutes for an answer to some 
of his questions. The contents of this letter are interesting in 
several respects. They show that the communication which 
caused the arrest of Servetus was not intended for that purpose, 
and that Calvin had nothing todo withit. They furthermore 
show his hesitation, since he was not clothed with civil authority, 
to employ any other means than argument for the correction of 
errors in belief. 

The proof sent by Trie was not, however, sufficient for the de- 
tention of Servetus, since he was called Villaneuve in Vienne, 
and the hand-writing could be set aside by a denial on oath. 
Arney accordingly again wrote to Trie, to give him better proof 
of the facts which he had alleged. The messenger arrived late 
at night on the last day of March, and Trie answered the request 
of Arney that night, saying that the manuscript copy of the work 
of Servetus was in Lausanne and could not be sent, but that in 
the last of the letters sent, Servetus was identified by defending 
himself for assuming the strange name. It was finally decided, 
that although positive proof was not adduced that Villaneuve was 
the author of the work in question, and Arnoullet the publisher, 
yet that they should be put in prison to await their trial. After 
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dinner on the same day of the arrest, the tribunal was assembled 
in the apartment where capital sentences were pronounced in the 
palace of Justice. The accused person was introduced and ac- 
cording to the custom of the time made to take oath upon the 
Gospel, that he would speak only the,truth. But instead’of acting 
in accordance with his solemn promise, he spoke anything but 
the truth. How pitiable and base was such conduct! How un- 
worthy the name of man and especially of Christian! How art 
thou fallen, thou who didst claim to be one of Michael’s host! 

The tnbunal asked for some explanations of the remarks upon 
the leaves of the Institutes, and Servetus was incautious enough 
. to give them, thus implying that he was the author. When he 
found that he was entrapped, and that his life was in jeopardy, 
he expressed doubts whether he was the anthor of the remarks, 
and renounced his views so often expressed upon baptism, 
professed himself a believer in the Orthodox doctrine, and subject- 
ed himself in all things to the church as to his Holy Mother. 

At the second examination the next day, when Servetus per- 
ceived that his letters to Calvin were before the judges, he lost 
all courage and in order to free himself from the dilemma, in- 
vented a falsehood, which was as foolish as it was dastardly. 
With many tears he said: “ My Lords I will confess the truth. 
Five and twenty years ago when I was in Germany, there was 
printed at Hagenau a book of a certain Servetus,a Spaniard. I 
know not from whence he came. Since I corresponded with 
Calvin at that time, he wrote to me as Servetus, because there 
was a similarity in our persons, and I sustained his character. 
But for ten years I have not written him, and I protest before 
God and these Lords, that I have never published anything against 
the church or proclaimed doctrines counter to the Chnstian reli- 
gion.” Several letters were then shown in which his heretical 
dogmas were plainly expressed. He did not disown the letters, 
but supposed he had expressed the thoughts which came into 
his mind at the time, but which were no part of his settled belief. 
When the examination was resumed in the afternoon of the 
same day, other letters were read, to which he gave substantially 
the same answers as before: He did not assert what was found 
to be heretical in them, but only what his judges and the church 
would approve. 

So much has been said by the enemies of Calvin, in reference 
to his betraying trust, by giving up Servetus’ letters, that we can- 
not forbear to enumerate two or three of the circumstances which 
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have a bearing upon the matter, leaving our readers to draw their 
own conclusions in regard to his criminality. In the first place, 
the letters were forced npon Calvin, after he had desired to have 
no more communication with Servetus, and of course were not 
confidential letters. In the next place, a friend of Calvin, in 
defending his fellow Christians whose heroic martyr-cries were 
wafied to Geneva on every northern breeze, had brought upon 
himself the unjust suspicion of preferring false charges against 
one, who richly deserved them; and if his charge was not sus- 
tained, reproach would fall upon the truth, and the persecutor 
would be armed with new courage and new instruments of tor- 
ture. Ought not then his eamest solicitations that Calvin would 
furnish the necessary documents for substantiating his assertions, 
to have been heeded? ‘Would not Calvin have been recreant to 
his faith, if he had left Trie unaided? Besides, the contents of 
_ the letters, as far as they would be used at Vienne, were of pub- 
lic interest, and according to Calvin’s convictions, of vital conse- 
quence to the church at large, and especially to the civil and reli- 
gious community in Geneva. If then, by giving up the manu- 
scripts which had been so ungraciously urged upon him, he could 
prevent the farther spread of impious and heretical dogmas, could 
he in conscience withhold them ?! 

Considerable liberty had been granted to Servetus during his 
tnal, and valuable presents, Jeft for him by visitors who were per- 
mitted to see him in prison, show that he was not without friends 
in Vienne. Early the next morning after his last examination, 
he arose, dressed himself, and putting his dressing-gown over 
his other clothes, and a velvet cap upon his head, asked the jailor 
for the key to the garden in which he had been allowed to walk. 
It was readily given him, and the jailor went with the workmen 


1 Asa good illustration of the wholesale slanders and falsehood which are but 
too common in speaking of Calvin, 1 quote a passage from the Speech of Lord 
Brougham on the Maynooth Grant, as given in the Boston Semi-Weekly 
Advertiser of Sat. June 20, 1845: “ By acts of the most atrocious perfidy, by 
opening letters, he [Calvin] entrapped Servetus to Geneva, and there, because 
he suspected him of Socinian doctrines, after a mockery of a trial had him buried 
[burned ?] alive.’’ We suppose that ‘‘ opening letters” must have reference to the 
giving up of the letters, mentioned above, for we have yet to learn that there 
ia any special atrocity or perfidy, in opening letters addressed to one’g self for 
personal perusal. That Calvin not only did not ‘ entrap Servetus to Geneva,’ 
but even refused to grant him his protection if he came there, has already been 
seen. Furthermore, that there was something more than a “mockery of a 
trial,’ and that Servetus was far enough from being burted alive, we think, will 
appear in the sequel. 
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tothe vineyard. Servetus had previously noticed, that it was 
easy to pass from this garden upon the roof of an out-building, and 
from that, upon a wall from which he could let himself down 
into the court of the royal palace, and escape thence through the 
gate and over the bridge of the Rhone. He accordingly made good 
use of his time and had been gone some hours before his absence 
was noticed. When it was found that he had gone, a frightful 
tumult was made about the prison and in the city. Doors were 
broken open and houses searched; but the captive was free. 
Nothing was heard of him until three days after, when a country- 
woman reported that she had seen him pass. 

The trial proceeded after Servetus’ escape, as if he had been 
present. The judges were at last persuaded that the Restitutio 
was printed in secret in Vienne. They then proceeded to make 
a synopsis of the errors contained in it, and on the 17th of June 
condemned its anthor to be burned at the stake. Until they 
could get possession of him, they decided that he should be 
burned in effigy. Arnoullet made it appear that he was assured 
by Gueroult that the Restitutio was an entirely harmless book, 
and was set at liberty. Gueroult probably saved himself by 
flight. On the same day in which the sentence was passed, the 
executioner carried the effigy of Servetus with five bales of 
books upon a cart, from the palace to the market place, and thence 
to the Place de Charneve, and there suspended it upon a gallows 
and caused it, with the books, to be slowly consumed by fire. 
The wealth which Servetus had acquired was found to be so 
considerable, that a nobleman applied to the king for it for his 
son, and his request was granted. 


The Arrest and Trial of Servetus at Geneva. 


Servetus, after his escape from Vienne, designed to go to Na- 
ples and establish himself as physician there. He did not ven- 
ture to pass, through Piedmont lest he should be discovered by 
his popish persecutors, and after wandering for a month in 
France, he took the route through Switzerland. About the mid- 
dle of July at evening, a man was seen silently entering the gate 
of the ancient city of Geneva on foot, having left his horse at a 
small village near, where he had passed the preceding night. He 
stopped at a little Inn called Auberge de la Rose, upon the banks 
of the lake. There was something in the bearing of the stranger, 
in the enthusiasm which shone through his dark, glowing, south- 
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ern eye, in the ease and familiarity of his conversation, which at- 
tracted the notice of the people of tHe Inn and led them to at- 
tempt to learn something about him by questions. In answer to 
the inquiry whether he was married he replied: On trouve bien 
assez de femmes sans se marier. This man was soon seen going 
to the church where Mr. Calvin preached. To any one acquaint- 
ed with the life of the stranger, the circumstances of his escape 
from Vienne, the admonition which he received in respect to 
coming to Geneva, especially if they had heard him say as he 
was accustonied to do, that it was by means of accusations made 
by Calvin that he was first arrested, his conduct should seem 
so unaccountable as to suggest the suspicion that he was 


Insensate left, or to sense reprobate, 
And with blindness internal struck. 


No wonder is it that Calvin himself said: “ Nescio quid dicam, 
nisi fatali vesania fuisse correptum ut se praecipitem jaceret.” 
After remaining a month in Geneva, Servetus proposed to go to 
Zurich, and ordered a boat to convey him over the lake. But just 
as he had made preparations for departure on the 13th of August, 
1553, a sheriffappeared and arrested him in the name of the council. 
How it became known that Servetus was in the city, does not ap- 
pear. Some relate that he was recognized in church. Muscu- 
lus says, that he wished to take advantage of the disaffection of 
some of the principal citizens against Calvin, in order to dissemi- 
nate farther his own heretical principles and make disturbance. 
If it were so, his presence in the city would not probably long re- 
main a secret from Calvin. Be this as it may, it seems that Cal- 
vin was the immediate cause of the arrest. He speaks of it 
in several letters, and expresses the firmest confidence that by 
taking measure, for silencing or causing a retraction of the bias- 
phemous teachings of this man, he was rendering a service to 
God, to the church and to humanity. It is perfectly evident that 
Calvin felt it to be his imperative duty to inform the council that 
Servetus was in the city. Not only his love for the truth, but the 
civil law of the city which had come down from the previous do- 
minion of the Emperors, requiring the infliction of the same pun- 
ishment upon heretics and those guilty of high-treason, made it his 
duty to give this information to the council.! It appears, how- 


' He says in his Refutation of the Errors of Servetus: Nec sane dissimulo 
mea opera consilioque jure in carcerem fuisse conjectum. Quia recepto hujus 
civitatis jure criminis reum peragere oportuit, causam hujusque me esse prose- 
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ever, that Calvin had little expectation that the issue of the tnal 
would be such as it provad to be, in consequence of the obstinacy 
and blindness of the Spaniard. Calvin wished only to prevent 
the evil which he believed the dissemination of such impious 
dogmas was causing, and had no malicions designs upon the life 
of his enemy. He says: “ No danger of a more severe punish- 
ment threatened him, if he had only been reclaimable (sana- 
bilis).’"—— I wish this only to be known, that I felt no such hoe- 
tility to him that he could not have saved his life, by the simple 
exercise of discretion (sola modestia), if he had not been insane.” 
He also later exclaims in sorrow for his fate: “if we could only 
have obtained from Servetus as from Gentilis a retraction !” 
Stull he all the time felt that Servetus was deserving of the most 
summary punishment if he did not change his course. And thus 
during his trial, when speaking of his dogmas and his conduct, in 
letters to Farel, he frequently expresses the hope that he will re- 
ceive capital punishment, but wishes it to be in a mild form.! 
Nicholas de la Fontaine, a student and scribe of Calvin, whe 
had been six years with him, and was well grounded in theologi- 
cal knowledge,? immediately appeared as complainant, according 
to the Genevan law, that the accuser, in case the accused is found 
guiltless, shall subject himself to the punishment due to the crime 
for which the accusation is made. His arrest met with general 
approbation, for Servetus was looked upon by all good citizens as 
anoutlaw. The next day after the arrest, La Fontaine, in order 
to show his heresy, brought forward thirty-eight (or forty) propo- 
sitions which Calvin had prepared. To the first thirty-six articles 
Servetus freely answered, acknowledged himself the author of 
the Restitutio, and said that he did not think that he had uttered 
anything blasphemous, but if it could be shown that he had, he 
would retract. When objection was made to the seventh article, 
upon the Trinity, he professed to believe in a Trinity, but under- 
stood by person something different from the modern doctnine. 
His book was adduced as a proof, that.by inveighing against Cal- 


cutum fateor. And again: Qui non dissimulo, me auctore factum esse ut in 
hac urbe deprehensas ad causam dicendam postularetur. Obstrepant licet vel 
malevoli vel maledici homines, ego libenter fateor ac prae me fero, (quia se- 
candam urbis leges aliter cum homine jure egi non poterat,) ex me prodisse 
accosatorem. 

1 Spero capitale saltem fore judicium, poenae vero atrocitatem remitti cupio. 
Letter to Fare], Aug. 20, 1553. . 

* Not an ignorant servant, as the opponents of Calvin pretend. 


Vow. Ll. No. 9. 
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vin he defamed the doctrine held in the city, and he replied : “ that 
since Calvin had inveighed against him in many books, he had 
answered him and shown that he had erred in various respects.” 

At the second and some of the following examinations the at- 
tendance of all the clergy of the city was requested. The prn- 
cipal enemies of Calvin, the leaders of the Libertine party, were 
also present. Calvin defended all the points of the accusation 
with so much power and justice, that Servetus was driven to con- 
sequences, especially in reference to his pantheistical notions, 
which seemed little else than nonsensical and contradictory. In 
opposition to the principle of Servetus that all things were made 
of the substance of God, Calvin answered: “ The devil then is 
substantially God.” ‘“ Do you doubt it?’ said Servetus scoffingly. 
— God dwells in the devils. Yea more, in each devil are several 
Gods; since the Deity has been committed equally to them [in 
the process of formation] and to wood and stone.”! Servetus ad- 
dressed Calvin in this examination with unreasonable violence, 
and heaped reproaches and abuse upon him in the most insult- 
ing manner. In fine, not his dogmas only, but his whole bearing 
was such that his judges felt that he deserved punishment. La 
Fontaine was dismissed from prison upon the bail of Anthony Cal- 
vin, and Servetus was placed in close confinement. 

It should be kept distinctly in mind during all this tnal, that 
Calvin's authority was not dominant in Geneva. The Libertines 
had the ascendancy in the council of the Two Hundred, and used 
every exertion to destroy the influence of Calvin. But Calvin 
maintained a trusting and conciliatory spirit, notwithstanding the 
abuse which poured in upon him from all sides. His letters show 
that he was far more agitated by the disordered state of things at 
Geneva, the prevalence of vice, and by the frequent accounts of 
the wholesale butchery of the Protestunts in France, than by 
anxiety in reference to the trial, which was managed by the gov- 
ernment and not by himself. He, however, felt called upon to 
preach against the doctrines of the Spaniard, so as to prevent the 
farther contamination of the citizens, which the Libertines were 
exerting themselves to bring about. But itis ridiculous and false 
in the extreme, when he is reproached with rendering the prison- 
ers condition in captivity uncomfortable. In the first place the 


1 Tt is not strange that Servetus was thought guilty of blasphemy during this 
examination. He speaks of the Godhead as a “* Monstrum impossibile, Cerbe- 
rum, monstrum Geryonis, tres illusiones Daemoniorum, bestiae trinitatem 
ignem infernalem esse apud Deum. Deum esse ipsam rerum universitatem.” 
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care of him did not devolve upon Calvin, nor did he assume it; 
and further, the situation of Servetus was not so utterly comfort- 
less as it might have been. Pen, ink and paper were furnished 
bim, and Calvin loaned him whatever books he wanted from his 
own library, or obtained them for him from other sources. 

Dunng several of the examinations which soon ensued after 
his committal, different accusations were brought againat the pri- 
soner. The opinions of Capito and Oecolampadius, and of Me- 
lanchthon, expressed in his Locis, were adduced. But Servetus 
replied that their opinion was not a judicial sentence upon him. 
His declaration of the false representations of Moses in the Pen- 
tateuch in reference to the fertility of Canaan, was also brought 
before the court. At first he denied, with truth, that he was the 
author of the words, for he had adopted them from a previous 
editor of Ptolemy; but when Calvin represented the dishonesty of 
using the works of another without credit, he angrily replied, that if 
he were the author of the passage in question, there was nothing 
wrong in it. This declaration called forth an able defence of the 
ancient historian from the Genevan reformer. Servetus’ false in- 
terpretations of Scripture, especially the Messianic portions of the 
Old Testament, his blasphemous language in reference to the 
Tnnity, his heresies in reference to baptism, his pantheistical 
views, all passed in review before the tribunal, and the conse- 
quences of such dogmas were expounded by Calvin. Servetus 
sometimes defended his positions and at other times, when he 
found no other way of escape, modified his earlier views. For 
example, he had affirmed previously that God’s being was in all 
things, but now, he said, he would express himself differently : 
“God through his omnipresence is necessanly present to all 
things, yet these things themselves are not a part of God, but the 
prototype or idea or conception of all things is in God.” On the 
fourth day of the examination the Syndics decided that the ac- 
cusation was substantiated, and the judge Colladon proclaimed 
that there had been sufficient proof adduced, and the prisoner, 
according to custom, was given over to the chief procurator for 
farther trial, as required by law. 

After four days (Aug. 21) Servetus was again brought before 
the council. Calvin had not arrived, and a-letter was read from 
Arnoullet to Vertet, bookseller at Chatillon, requesting him to 
burn all the copies of the work of the Spaniard which had been 
sent to Frankfort, for he had been deceived by Gueroult in refe- 
rence to the nature of the contents of the book. When Calvin 
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and the rest of the clergy arrived, the examination commenced. 
Servetus, in a previous trial, had maintained that he advocated, 
in his Restitutio, the same doctrine in respect to the Trinity, which 
was held by the primitive Fathers. Calvin now came prepared to 
show that Ignatius, Polycarp, Irenaeus, Tertullian and others be- 
fore the council of Nice, taught the same doctrine which was gen- 
erally held by the church. When he argued from Justin, holding 
the volume in his hand, Servetus called for a Latin translation. 
Calvin answered that there was none. This apparent ignorance 
of the Greek language in one who was the editor of learned 
works, and made so much pretence of deriving his doctrines 
from the Fathers, appears very strange, and was not satisfactorily 
explained. The controversy turned upon the use of the word 
excotacis among the Fathers, Calvin maintaining that it indicat- 
ed a real distinction of persons in the Godhead, and Servetus, 
that it only designated an external appearance. The discussion 
was a warm one, and Servetus finally dealt so much in personal 
invective, and was so devoid of all respect for either Calvin or the 
eouncil, that even the judges were ashamed and grieved at his 
conduct.! Calvin, mindful of the dignity of character which be- 
longed to him, rose up and with the other clergy left the tribunal. 
Thus this examination closed. Servetus desired to purchase sev- 
eral of the books which Calvin had brought in, and they were 
readily delivered to hiin. 

At the commencement of the examination on the following 
day, Servetns presented a request to be released, since in the 
primitive church heretics were not tried before a civil tribunal, 
and besides, he had not made any trouble within the jurisdiction 
of Geneva. The procurator, however, proceeded with the exam- 
ination of the previous day, and laid thirty questions before the 
prisoner, who now, seeing the danger of his position, begged with 
tears to be set at liberty ; excusing himself for his last work, by plea- 
ding good intentions, and saying that he had no reference to the 
church of Germany or Geneva, but to the questions of the schools, 
im his harsh censures. He also retracted his errors npon infant 
baptism. The milder bearing of Servetus on this day, has been 
attributed to the absence of Calvin, who was never present at the 
trial, except in accordance with the request of the council. 

The council was again assembled a few days after. The pro- 


1 Cum plenis buccis convitia subinde evomeret, quorum judices ipsos pude- 
bat ac pigebat, ab ejue insectatione obstinui. 
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eurator decided, that the request of Servetus previously made, 
could not be granted, that the laws of the church required that 
heretics should be punished wherever found, and that he was not 
entitled to the services of an advocate. Servetus from this time 
began to show more courage and self-control. Yet he did not 
cease from his bitterness to Calvin, and sought every means of 
escape from hia fate. He did not, however, entreat for favor as 
he had done before, when the decision in reference to his petition 
was made known to him, but declared that he would remain 
firm in his convictions. 

It was decided to give the prisoner still aftother opportunity to 
plead his cause, and thirty-eight new questions were added te 
those before propounded to him. Calvin was present on this oc- 
casion, and Servetus again defended the position, that the ancient 
church did not punish heretics, excused his calumnies against 
the reformed preachers, and attempted to maintain his claim of 
agreement in opinion with Capitoand Oecolampadius. He how- 
ever affirmed that if he could be convinced by the Scriptures, he 
would change his opinions. As this had all along been the chief 
object of the trial, it was desired that an opportunity should be 
given for this purpose. But in the midst of these discussions, on 
the last day of August, the overseer of the prison where Servetus 
was confined in Vienne came, and requested that he might be 
given up to him, to be taken back to that city. The council decid- 
ed that Servetus might have his choice, to go to Vienne or remain 
in Geneva. Falling upon his knees he begged, with copious tears, 
that the Syndics of Geneva might be his judges, and do with him 
as they should see best. On this day he repeated the unjust ac- 
cusation which he had previously made against Calvin, that his 
hatred was the cause of his first arrest at Vienne and of all his 
sufferings. He however expressed his penitence for his hypocrisy, 
in pretending among the Catholics to adhere to those usages 
against which he had written with so much warmth. “I have 
sinned,” he says, “the fear of death was the cause.’ The mes- 
senger returmed to Vienne, after he had obtained proof, that Ser- 
vetus escaped from prison without the knowledge of the officer 
under whom he was placed. 

On the next day (Sept. 1), a messenger arrived from the lord 
in Vienne, whose son had received Servetus’ property from the 
king, requesting him to name all his debtors, which he refused to 
do, as some of them were not able to pay. He was sustained in 
his refusal by the Syndics. On this same day Calvin went with 
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the clergy before the council, and began an argument to convince 
Servetus of his errors. To prevent any evasion he had taken all 
the questions out of the prisoner's own works. Servetus now 
pleaded that he was prevented by internal anxiety from employ- 
ing himself about such things, and that the church, and not @ ci- 
vil tribunal, was a suitable place for the hearing of matters of 
faith; and besides, it was net proper to examine such questions 
while he was in prison. Calvin replied, that he, believing the 
cause to be a good one, would willingly defend it in the church, 
before all the people, but that it was lawfully brought before a 
vivil tribunal accordfhg to the code of Justinian ; and furthermore, 
the church were there by their representatives, the clergy. Ser- 
vetus answered that the church first lost its innocence and punty 
in the time of Justinian, and that the church of Geneva could not 
judge him, as his enemy Calvin was its soul; he would joyfully 
submit himself to the decision of other churches. Calvin readity 
acceded to the proposition, that other churches should be consult- 
ed, but he and Servetus could not agree upon the manner in 
which the case was to be brought before them. Finally, in their 
absence, the council decided that Calvin should briefly state the 
errors of Servetus in Latin, and that he should answer them in 
the same language. An indefinite time, they decreed, should be 
given to the Spaniard, so that he might retract erroneous state- 
ments and correct those which were distorted, and the whole 
should be laid before the Swiss churches for their decision. The 
mildness and consideration of the council in this arrangement, is 
certainly deserving of commendation, and is a decisive evidence 
that they did not wish tocondemn Servetus “after a mere mock- 
ery of a trial.” 

Calvin did not present his abstract of the heresies of the Span- 
tard, which was the work of one evening, until the end of foar- 
teen days, in order to give him time to collect himself and be- 
come entirely calm. But this delay, which was intended for the 
benefit of the prisoner, proved his injury. He became impatient, 
and sent a petition to the council, in which he stated that he had 
been six weeks in prison in a wretched condition, and wished to 
have his cause brought before the Two Hundred, to whose deci- 
sion he would submit. But a little while ago, it will be remem- 
bered, a civil tnbunal was not a suitable place for deciding upon 
matters of faith ; now it is demanded in preference to the churches. 
Why this change? If it could be made to appear that Servetas 
was guided,in any considerable degree, by firm principle, his 
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course would be a perfect enigma. But selfish ends are too prom- 
iment in his whole career. This change of views is accounted 
for by turning the attention, for a moment, to the party of the 
Libertines. They desired to make use of Servetus in crushing 
the influence of Calvin. Perrin was able to command the majori- 
ty of voices in this council, and had undoubtedly communicated 
to the prisoner the situation of the city, and his reasons for hope 
of escape by means of the larger council.! The Syndics who had 
been so lenient and so ready to grant any proper request of the 

, now refused to accede to his wish, but gave command — 
that he should be better cared for in prison. 

Calvin finally presented to Servetus thirty-eight propositions, 
all taken from his last work without addition or remark. These 
of course did not include his objections to the inspiration of the 
Pentateuch, or his erroneous interpretations of Scripture, as these 
were contained only in previous works. Servetus’ answer was 
more like the ravings of a maniac than the words of reason and 
truth. He .exhibited a surprising indifference in regard to the 
erroneous doctrines which were imputed to him, and sought 
mainly for hard epithets to apply to Calvin. He accused him of 
being incapable of understanding the truth, of ignorance, of at- 
tempting to stun the hearing of the judges, merely by his noisy 
barking, of being a murderer and a disciple of Simon Magus. 
The margin of the paper containing the propositions, was covered 
with such expressions as the following: “ Thou dreamest, thou 
hest,” “ Thou canst not deny that thou art Simon the sorcerer,” 
etc. This spiteful answer? was handed back to the clergy for an 
reply, and the council, whose patience was becoming quite ex- 
hausted, allowed Calvin only two days in which to prepare it. 

Calvin again confuted the errors of Servetus, especially in ref- 
erence to the Tnnity, showing that many of the proof-passages 
which he had adduced from the Fathers were directly against 
him, and that tried by their standard he was manifestly heretical 
in his views. He also reproached Servetus with his want of 
proofs for his dogmas, and his indulgence in personal invective 
against himself. Servetus sent in reply a wniting to the council, 
in which he attempted to excuse himself for the marginal notes 


1 See proof of this in Henry’s Calvin, II1. 172. 

& Waterman, in his Life of Calvin, p. 118, says of this reply of Servetus : 
“ft is no pres: mption to say that in point of abuse and scurrility, this defence 
stands unrivalled, by any one that was ever made by any defendant, however 
infatueted, in the most desperate cause.” 
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upon the propositions of Calvin, and another to Calvin himself, 
but they were of little importance in respect to the points in ques- 
tion. No further answer was made to him. All were dissatis- 
fied and disappointed at his course, and his sincerity seemed al- 
most impossible. His assertions of his convictions of duty and 
apparent firmness were too evidently the result of angry feeling 
towards Calvin, obstinacy in error, and especially a false hope of 
safety from the Libertines. 

On the twenty-first of September, the writings interchanged 
between Calvin and Servetus, were sent with the Restitutio to 
the churches of Zurich, Berne, Basil and Schaffhausen. About 
a fortnight before, Calvin had written to Bullinger and acquainted 
him with all the circumstances of the case. He now wrote to 
Sulzer, preacher at Basil, in consequence of the enemies of the 
Genevans there, especially Castalio. After the communications 
were sent to the Swiss churches, the enemies of Calvin were un- 
ceasing in their exertions. They induced Servetus to issue a 
most singular protest ggainst Calvin. He complained of him as 
a false accuser, an unworthy servant of God in consequence of 
his persecuting spirit, an enemy of Christ and a heretic. He says 
in the conclusion: “ Therefore, my Lords, I demand that my false 
accuser be punished, ‘ poena talionis; and be detained prisoner 
as I am, until the cause is determined by my death or his, or by 
some other punishment. For this purpose I inscnbe myself 
against him on the said ‘ poena talionis’, and am ready to die if he 
is not convicted of this [false accusation], as well as other things, 
which I shall allege against him. I demand justice of you my 
Lords, justice, justice, justice.x—Done in your prison at Geneva, 
Sept. 22, 1553.” The council did not of course give hetd to the 
accusation, but merely committed it to the public registers. Ser- 
vetus asked also, repeatedly, for audiences with the council, 
which were not granted. He also issued a complaint in reference 
to his unpleasant position in prison. Calvin in the mean time 
wrote to his friends, expressing his belief that the hostile party 
would attempt to carry some measure against the church by tu- 
mult, and he wished, at this most important juncture, for the aid 
of Farel and Viret. Yet he exhibited his characteristic reliance 
upon the justice of his cause, and the aid of a supreme Disposer 
of all events. He even mentions in his letters passing events, 
as a marriage, or the occasion of a festival, with all the ease and 
naturalness of one in perfect quiet. He did not seem like one 
standing upon ground where he knew were planted nets and 
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gins and all the paraphernalia of destruction, which a thousand 
eager eyes were watching to put in operation. 

The case had not long been submitted to the Swiss churches, 
before the clergy had come to a decision, and it was noised abroad 
that they were opposed to Servetus. As a consequence, expos- 
talatiions were sent to the magistrates to oppose the clergy. An 
anabaptist who lived at Basil under a feigned name, was espe~ 
cially active in this matter, saying, if the good and pious man as he 
thought Servetus to be, were a heretic, he should be admonished 
im a fnendly manner, and then banished. But these admonitions 
were unavailing. Snbstantially the same answer was returned 
by allthe churches: They wished that Servetus should be pre- 
vented from exerting an evil influence either in Geneva or else- 
where. Calvin says, and his assertion is borne out by the ongi- 
nal documents which remain: “ With one mouth, all declare that 
Servetus has again revived the impious errors, by which Satan im 
earlier ages distracted the church, and that he is a monster which 
cannot be endured.” The Zurichers, he says in a letter to Farel, 
are “omnium vehementissimi” and the Basilians, “cordat.” 
None of the churches specify distinctly in what manner punish- 
ment shall be inflicted, but they all feel it necessary that Serve- 
tas shonid in some way be prevented from doing further mischief, 
and that the Genevans by punishing him, should free themselves 
from the charge of holding heretical dogmas. 


Servetus’ Condemnation, last Days and Death. 


After the answers were received from the churches, the Syn- 
dics and the Council of Sixty were assembled, as sentence of 
death could not be pronounced but by a majority of the votes of 
these two bodies in joint session. Their deliberations continued 
three days. They were divided in opinion. Some preferred 
perpetual banishment, some imprisonment during life, but the 
majority desired the infliction of capital punishment, unless the 
prisoner should retract. But in what way should the execution 
be performed? The greater number finally decided, in accord 
ance with the ancient law, in favor of punishment by fire. Dunng 
these deliberations, Perrin feigned sickness and the factious party 
seemed to lose courage. But they again ralhed, when it was too 
late. Perrin appeared, and attempted to obtain a reversion or 
suspension of the decision. ‘Our comic Cacsar,”! says Calvin, 


' Calvin was accustomed, according to Beza, to call Perrin ‘‘ Caesar comi- 
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“after he had pleaded sickness for three days, finally showed him- 
self again in the council, inorder to free this wicked man from 
punishment. He did not blush to demand that the whole matter 
should be committed to the Two Hundred.”—As soon as Calvin 
learned the decision of the council, he assembled the clergy, and 
they with him unanimously petitioned to fix upon a milder form 
of punishment. Thus Calvin showed until the last, that he had 
no malicious or vindictive feeling towards Servetus. The good 
of the church, he erroneously judged, required the destruction of 
so impious a heretic; he therefore rejoiced in the decision, but 
desired the object to be accomplished in the way that would cause 
the least suffering to the victim. He had previously expressed 
the same opinion to Farel, who was then in favor of severe mea- 
sures. After this petition, he again wrote to Farel: “ We have 
attempted to mitigate.the severity of the condemnation, but in 
vain ; the reason I will give when Isee you.” The entire refusal 
of the council to comply with so reasonable and merciful a re- 
quest, was probably occasioned by the difficulty, in the distracted 
state of the little republic, of coming to such a decision, and the 
desire to avoid the protracted discussions which would ensue, if 
a change was attempted. 

On the twenty-sixth day of October the jailor opened the door 
of the prison and the beadle entered unexpectedly to Servetus, 
and read to him the decision of the council, that “he should, on 
the following morning, be burned alive until his whole body be- 
come ashes.” He was at first as dumb, as if a thunder bolt from 
on high had fallen upon him. Then, after deep sighs which re- 
sounded through the whole room in which he was, followed by 
most terrible moanings and howlings, he cried aloud: “ mercy, 
mercy.” But he soon composed himself, and showed signs of a 
repentant spirit. It is not related in what manner he passed the 
night following. The twenty-seventh of October dawned bright- 
ly and cheerfully upon that so variously agitated little community. 
The snow capt mountains around, contrasting so beautifully with 
the greenness which still lingered in the valley, neither assumed 
a darker hue or sent forth a more chilling blast in sympathy with 
the sad scene that was that day to be enacted, and the distant 
glaciers clothed themselves even in unwonted brilliancy. Farel, 
deputed by Calvin to accompany the unfortunate man to his place 


cus’’ and ‘ Caesar tragicus,”’ to designate hia boldness, his love of power and 
his empty pretension. Mosheim, (Gesch. Servet. 8. 192,) thinks that “ tragi- 
cus’’ and “ comicus”’ had special reference to his manner of speaking, at one 
time solemn and pompous, and at another sportive. 
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of execution, was present at seven o'clock and left an account of 
the occurrences of the day. The hearty old man was soon in- 
troduced into the prison, and, with all his roughness, surely a bet- 
ter companion for the last stage of his joumey could not have 
been found by Servetus. Little asperities are easily passed over 
when a way is so soon and so abruptly to terminate, and a new 
course of existence so speedily to be entered upon. 

Farel in his desire to lead the soul of the doomed man to true 
faith, began once more to confute his errors in respect to the 
Tnnity, and then passed to an admonition to Christian affection. 
Servetus retained without change his previous explanation, and 
desired it to be proved from the Scriptures that Christ was called 
Son of God before his assumption of human nature. Farel argued 
with him, but he would not give up his delusion. ‘‘ He had no- 
thing to answer,” it is said, “and yet he remained unyielding.” 
This controversy continued a long time and as the hour of execu- 
tion approached, Farel and some other of the clergy who were 
present, wamed Servetus that if he would die like a Christian, 
he must become reconciled to Calvin whom he had treated in so 
hostile a manner. He assented, and Calvin was called in. When 
he appeared, attended by two of the Syndics, the prisoner re- 
ceived him quwetly and with composure. The seriousness of his 
last hour aroused his conscience, checked his arrogance and sub- 
dued his anger. Calvin says: ‘“ When one of the councillors 
asked him what he desired of me, he said he wished to ask my 
forgiveness. I answered frankly and in accordance with the real 
truth, that I had never pursued any personal offence in him; with 
much mildness I reminded him, that sixteen years before I had 
used all my exertions even with apparent danger to my life, in 
order to enlist him on the side of our Lord; and it was not my 
fault that all the pious did not extend their fellowship to him, if 
he had only shown any discernment; that, although he took to 
flight, I still readily exchanged letters with him; that finally, no 
office of kindness was omitted on my part, until he, embittered 
by my free admonitions, had delivered himself up not so much 
to anger as to a real rage against me. But averting the conver- 
sation from myself, I besought him rather to direct his thoughts to 
the attainment of forgiveness from the eternal God whom he had 
terribly blasphemed, by striving to annihilatet he three persons,” 
etc.—Servetus made no reply, and the conclusion of the interview 
is given in the words of Calvin: “Since I by persuasions and 
warnings availed nothing, I wished not to be wise beyond the 
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direction of my master. I drew myself back from aman who 
sinned as a heretic, and in my heart I pronounced the judgment 
in Titus 3: 10, 11: ‘A man that is an heretic, after the first and the 
second admonition, reject; knowing that he that is such, is sub- 
verted, and sinneth, being condemned of himself.” After Calvin 
left, and some hours before his execution, Servetus smote upon 
his breast and invoked God with tears, calling upon Jesus Christ 
for pardon, and recognizing him as his Saviour. “ The unfortunate 
man could not, however,” says Farel, “ be prevailed upon to con- 
fess that Christ is the Eternal Son of God, but only that he is the 
Son of God because of his miraculous conception.” 

The council was in session the whole morning, in order either 
to receive the retraction which they hoped Servetus would give, 
or to read to him the sentence that had been passed. He was 
brought before them, and the staff broken over him. When the 
sentence of the judge was read, he fell down at the feet of the 
magistrates and besought, that they would put an end to his life 
by the sword, in order that he might not through great pain be 
driven to desperation, and thus lose his own soul. If he had 
sinned he had done it unintentionally,—his desire had been to 
promote the glory of God. Farel interposing told him that he 
must in good faith confess his misdeeds, before he could hope for 
mercy. Servetus answered, that “he suffered unjustly and was 
led as a victim to slaughter, but he prayed to God, that he would 
be merciful to his persecutors.” Farel felt so strongly that this was 
mere mockery in one who would act the part of martyr, that he 
could not silently endure it. He accordingly threatened Serve- 
tus if he continued in that strain, that he would leave him, and 
give him up to the judgment of God. Servetus was afterwards 
silent and no longer attempted to justify himself. This deeply 
affected the excitable Farel, and he now. besought the council 
with tears to mitigate the severity of his punishment. But the 
council were so firmly convinced of his wickedness, that they 
remained immovable, and replied that the sentence could not 
be changed. 

The hour for the execution having nearly arrived, Servetus 
might be seen with Farel and many others, descending with 
hesitating steps from the council-house, and proceeding towards 
the place of execution, on the Hill Champel, at a little distance 
from the city. Several times while on the way, he exclaimed, “ O 
God, save my soul! Jesus, Son of the eternal God, have com- 
passion upon me.” But he could not be persuaded to call upon 
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the eternal Son of God. When they arrived in sight of the 
pile of oak-wood, which had been hastily prepared for the 
execution, Servetus threw himself upon the ground, and re- 
mained for some minutes in silent prayer. In the mean time 
Farel addressed the assembled multitude, saying : “ You see what 
power Satan has when he takes possession of anyone. This 
man is eminently learned, and perhaps supposed that he acted 
nightly, but he is now possessed by a devil, which may also hap- 
pen to you.”! Servetus then rose up, and Farel urged him to 
speak to the people. Deeply sobbing, he exclaimed, “ O God, O 
God *”’ When asked by Farel if he had nothing else to say, he 
replied, “ What else can I speak than of God.” After saying to 
him that if he had any will to make, a notary was present, and 
inquiring if he had any messages to send to near friends, Farel 
again asked him if he would not request the people to implore 
God for him.! He finally was prevailed upon to make this 
request of those about him.* Farel then once more urged him 
to call upon the eternal Son of God, which he would not do; yet 
he did not again repeat his own belief, which Farel, in accordance 
with the spirit of the times, believed to be a special interposition 
of providence, whereby “ Satan was hindered from uttering his 
blasphemies.” 

Whilst they were placing Servetus upon the pile, Farel ad- 
monished the people to pray for the unfortunate mam, that the 
Lord would have mercy upon a creature lost and condemned, un- 
less he was tumed from his sad errors.— Unfortunately for Serve- 
tus, and as if to entirely thwart the wishes of Calvin and the other 
clergy, that he should die an easy death, the executioner of Ge- 
neva was less skilled in his terrible work, than those of many 
other places in that age. The pile was constructed of green oak 
wood covered with leaves, and Servetus was fastened upon it 
with the manuscript and a printed copy of his Restitutio tied to 
him. As soon as this had been done, the wretched man request- 
ed that his sufferings should be ended as speedily as possible. 
The fire was brought and soon enveloped its victim, who shrieked 
so piteously that the whole assembled multitude was exceed- 
ingly moved. And in consequence of the slow progress of the 
fire, persons from the crowd brought bundles of wood and threw 

3 See Mosheim Gesch. des. M. Servet. 8. 449. 

2 This seems to have been urged by Farel, because Servetus had said, that 
the church at Geneva were without a God, and prayed to the devil. 
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them upon it. When the fire had well nigh accomplished its work, 
with a powerful voice the miserable man cried out : “‘ Jesus thou 
Son of the eternal God, have mercy upon me.” Thus, by the 
form of this petition, as was supposed, proclaiming with his last 
breath, the dogma, which more than any other had been the 
means of his wretched end, this ill fated man passed to receive 
an unerring sentence before a higher tnbunal—Sad indeed is 
the whole scene from the first examination before the council, 
until the fire had gone out upon Champel. But we do not see, 
if there must have been such a trial, how in the circumstances, 
it could have been conducted more fairly and kindly, both on the 
part of Calvin and the council. It is true, an advocate was re- 
fused Servetus, but it does not appear that it was from any ill- 
will to him. The whole examination, we suppose, was considered 
rather as a discussion or arbitration. The object was first to find 
what Servetus’ views were, and then to attempt by argument to 
induce him to retract. Surely there was little occasion for an 
advocate in such a process. 


Calvin’s Defence of the Execution of Servetus. 


In consequence of the execution of Servetus, much hatred was 
exhibited towards Calvin and the council of Geneva. Pamphlets 
mm prose and verse were issued against them. They were re- 
proached with establishing a new inquisition. Even if Christ 
should come to Geneva, it was said, he would be crucified. 
There was a pope there, as well as in Rome. At the same time 
the clergy preached against Servetus, and in justification of the 
course pursued in his punishment. But others contended that 
heretics should be confined in prison, or banished, or be allowed 
to go entirely free. Calvin did not for a time show that he took 
any notice of this ebullition of hostile feeling. He considered 
his opponents to be, as they really were at the time, although 
right in principle, enemies of good order who were best answered 
by silence. He did not think it important, he said, “ to refute cal- 
umnies invented to asperse him by factious, foolish or malicious 
men or drunkards.” But this feeling of hostility spread so much, 
that Bullinger urged him to defend the position, that it was the 
duty of magistrates to punish heretics. The danger of disunion 
in the church, which Calvin had labored so much to prevent, 
finally influenced him to publish, in French, his Work against 
Servetus. He first endeavored to show that magistrates were 
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under obligation to punish with death not those who were simply 
errorists, but those who wickedly and obstinately persisted in 
heresy and blasphemy. Even Servetus with all his boasted love of 
freedom, as appears from his Restitutio, defended this same princi- 
ple. In the second place,sCalvin showed, from his life, his rela- 
tion to himself, his trials before the civil authorities of Vienne 
and Geneva and from his works, that Servetus was justly denom- 
inated an irreclaimable heretic and a blasphemer, and conse- 
quently deserving of the punishment which he had received. 
Ali the Genevan preachers, fifteen in number, signed this writing 
and it was published. 

This work caused much dissatisfaction, even among some who 
were not favorers of Servetus. It was objected that it was too 
bnef for the difficulty and obscurity of the subject, and Calvin 
himself says in a letter to Bullinger, that his efforts to make the 
subject clear in so short a space are not entirely, satisfactory. 
Some also reproach him for making Servetus’ character a subject 
of remark after his death. A passage in a letter to Bullinger 
shows that he was far from any feeling of hatred or ill will to 
Servetus in this matter. ‘“ But I coynt it fortunate, that I have 
you as a partaker with me in this sin, if indeed it be a sin, for 
you are the proper author and estegator of it.” Answers appear- 
ed to this work from various quarters, and the Libertines made 
use of the excited state of feeling for attempting to crush the 
influence of their enemy, but their efforts, as is well known, 
were fruitless. 


The Voie of the Age in reference to the Executwn of Servetus, 
and upon Toleration. 

It has already been mentioned that the Swiss churches virtu- 
ally recommended the course pursued by the council of Geneva. 
They seem to have believed that Servetus was possessed by Sa- 
tan; and they accordingly desired to free themselves from the re- 
proach of participation in his errors. Thre clergy of Zurich in their 
letter, after enumerating some of the proofs of the “ pestilential er- 
rors and insufferable blasphemies” of Servetus, say : ‘ We therefore 
Judge that you need to exercise great faith and diligence in oppo- 
sing this man, especially as our churches are reported abroad as 
being heretical and as favoring heretics. Surely the holy provi- 
dence of God has, in the present case, afforded you an opportu- 


* Hoe crimen [i. e. obstinate wickedness and blasphemy] est morte simplici- 
ter dignum et apud deum ef apud homines. 
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nity of freeing both yourselves and us from the vile suspicion of 
this crime, if you shall be vigilant, and promptly take care, that 
the contagion of his poisonous errors spread no further by his 
means.” The letter from Schaffhausen is perhaps even more de- 
cided: “ We doubt not,” they say, “that you, in the exercise of 
your distinguished prudence, will suppress his attempts, in order 
that his blasphemies may not, like a cancer, feed upon the mem- 
bers of Christ. For what else is it, to oppose his ravings by long 
arguments, than to be insane with one who is insane.”! But 
neither the opposition of the churches to him, nor that of the 
clergy and council of Geneva, was founded merely on his de- 
fence of dogmas, which they considered heretical. Laelius So- 
cinus at Zurich was suffered to defend nearly the same dogma 
which was made most prominent in Servetus’ trial, without mo- 
lestation. If Servetus had only attacked the doctrine of the Trin- 
ity by arguments, he would have been answered by arguments ; 
and without danger of persecution by the Protestants, he might 
have gone on defending it, until called to answer for his belief 
by him whose character he had impugned. Argument was not 
that which Calvin and his,contemporaries opposed by the civil 
tribunal. It was insult and ribaldry, and that too, against the 
Most High, whose character they would defend in the midst of a 
perverse and rebellious generation. It cannot be denied that 
Servetus had done all in his power to provoke the feeling of the 
Chnstian church. It has been well said that “if ever a poor fa- 
natic thrust himself into the fire, it was Michael Servetus.’? 

It has also been stated that the civil law, which had been in 
operation at Geneva from the time of the emperor Fredenic II, 
required the punishment of heretics. This law, it should also be 
mentioned, was not repealed until long after the time of Calvin. 
The spirit of the Catholic church at this time is too well known 
to need any comment. Their whole course is stained with inno- 
cent blood. The year of Servetus’ death is signalized by the 
triumph of a great number of martyrs in France. In May of that 
year, five students, who had gone from Geneva to proclaim the 
truth in different places in France, were burned. The condem- 
nation of Servetus at Vienne was delayed by the Catholics, only 
by the want of proof that he was really the author of the work im- 


' See the letters from which these extracts are made, as well as those from 
the other churches, in Calvin, Opp. Omn. ed. Amst., Tom. IX. Epistolae, p. 
72 sq. 

* §. T. Coleridge, quoted in the Bib. Repertory, Vol. VIII. p. 94. + 
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pated to him. This fact was known by the Protestants at Geneva, 
and yet months passed before they could decide upon his fate. 
How different the spirit manifested by the two parties, even where ° 
the Catholics had interest in showing unusual lenity ! 

Bat it is not necessary to go to the Catholic church to find par- 
allels to the execution at Geneva. Scarcely three years had 
passed since the death fires had been kindled at Smithfield, in 
England, and the good bishop Cranmer had solicited Edward IL 
to sign the death warrant of Joan of Kent and of George Van 
Pare. Let any unprejudiced person examine the conduct of 
Cranmer and his associates and that of Calvin, and say if he 
can, that one tithe of the cruelty and bigotry is exhibited by Cal- 
vin, that appears in the conduct of his neighbors across the chan- 
nel. Observe, for 2 moment, Cranmer in company with the 
young king, who finally yields to the bishop’s “arguments and 
eloquence,” and with tears in his eyes says, that if he does wrong, 
the bishop must answer for it to God, as he signs the warrant for 
the buming of Joan of Kent only “in submission to his authon- 
ty ;’ and then turn your attention to Calvin, as seen after the de- 
cision of the council, pleading before that body for a mitigation of 
its severe sentence. And yet the one case is scarcely known, 
whilst the other is in the mouth of every opponent of a system 
of doctrines, which is frequently as little understood as the private 
character of theirauthor. The Lutheran church, too, cannot wash 
its hands in innocency in respect of this matter.! 

But our present object is rather to adduce the opinion of the 
other leaders in the Reformation, in reference to the punishment 
of Servetus. Zuingli, the year before his death, 1630, and con- 
sequently long before Servetus’ character and dogmas were fully 
developed, in a conversation with Oecolampadius, said: “ This is 
intolerable in the church of God ; therefore strive in whatever way 
you can, not to allow his hornble blasphemies to spread abroad 
to the detriment of Christianity.”2. Reference has already been 
made to the opinion of Oecolampadius and Bucer. 

Ballinger admonished Calvin ina most decided manner, to use 
his influence for the punishment of Servetus as a heretic. “ The 
Lord,” he says, “has delivered this Spaniard into the hands of 
your Senate. If then the council shall decree to this miscreant 
and blasphemer the punishment which he deserves, the whole 


» See an account of the execution of Nicholas Crell and Peter Ganther, 
Henry III. 223 sq. 
2 See Mosheim Gesch. des M. Serveto, p. 17 note. 
ge 
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world will see, that the Genevans hate blasphemers, that they 
pursue those heretics who persist in their obstinacy with the 
sword of righteousness, and avenge the honor of the Divine majes- 
ty.” Again he says: “ My mind is filled with horror when I re- 
‘collect his heresy and his blasphemies, and I am persuaded that 
if Satan should come from hell and preach to the world according 
to his inclination, he would use many of the phrases of the Span- 
iard Servetus.” In a letter written somewhat later to Calvin, 
Bullinger defends the principle that heretics must not only be re- 
strained and imprisoned, but be put ont of the way of injunng 
others, and expresses the thanks of his church for Calvin’s work 
upon the subject, and adds: “Isee not how it was possible to 
have spared Servetus, the most ubstinate of men and the very 
hydra of heresy.” Farel’s exhortations to Calvin in favor of se- 
vere measures, have been repeatedly noticed, and the feeling of 
Viret and Beza, it is hardly necessary to say, was entirely in ac- 
‘cordance with that of Calvin.! 

Three years after the execution, Peter Martyr gives the follow- 
ing judgment in reference to Servetus: “I have nothing else to 
say of him, than that he was a genuine child of the devil, whose 
pestilential and horrible doctrine must everywhere be put down; 
‘and the magistrates who condemned him to death, are not to be 
blamed, since no indications of amendment could be seen in him, 
and his blasphemies were in no manner to be endured.” 

But there is one other opinion upon this case, which is still 
more to the point, and may be taken as an exponent of the feel- 
ing of the German reformers ; that of the good and gentle Me- 
lanchthon, then so far advanced in age and experience, as to ex- 
clude all danger of hasty judgment. “ Most honored man and 
very dear brother,” he wnites to Calvin, “I have read your work 
in which you well oppose the horrible blasphemies of Servetus, 
and I thank the Son of God, who has been an arbiter and guide 
of your struggle. To you the church of Christ is now, and will 
be in all future time, under obligation. I am entirely of your 
Opinion, and I also affirm that your magistrates have acted rightly, 
in putting this blasphemer to death, after having gone through 
‘the trial according to law.” Ina letter to Bullinger, after com- 
mending the piety and judgment exhibited in his wnitings against 
Servetus, and expressing his own decided convictions in favor of 


! See Henry, I1I.215sq.; Beza, Calvini Vita; and Epistola et Responsa, Cal- 
vini Opp. Omn. Tom. IX. ed Amat. 
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the Genevan couneil, he adds: “ Ihave been surprised that there 
are men who blame this severity.”? 

We have given but a small part of the testimony which might 
be adduced to show that the course of Calvin and the council of 
Geneva was approved by the leading men of the time, but it is 
deemed unnecessary to dwell longer upon a topic, which is far 
from being 2 pleasant one. It is exceedingly to be regretted that 
this remnant of popery had not been cast off with many of its 
other errors, but it is not strange that the accumulated contami- 
nations of the dark ages were not all purged away at once. 


Degree of Calvin's Criminality in respect of his treatment of 
Servetus. 

We have endeavored to give an impartial sketch of the Life 
of Servetus and Calvin's relation to him, as far as the limits 
which we have assigned to ourselves would permit. A recapitu- 
lation of some of the principal points of the discussion, with spe- 
cial regard to the conduct of Calvin, may not be inappropriate be- 
fore we close. The character of Servetus is not without interest. 
It is cheerfully conceded, that he was possessed of superior pow- 
ers of mind, a versatility which falls to the lot of but few of the 
children of men, and varied acquirements. But he was restless 
and unstable, obstinate under restraint, ambitious of distinction, 
and not sufficiently conscientious in referengg to the means of 
accomplishing his purposes. He seems to have been desirous of 
signalizing himself as a reformer, and was impatient to find his 
course entirely hedged up by another. Becoming more violent 
and contumacious by opposition, he impugned with nbaldry those 
doctrines which were held sacred by the church. He was finally 
arrested at Vienne by the Catholics, without the knowledge or 
connivance of Calvin. But in order to enable a friend to defend 
his character for integrity, which was brought into jeopardy, in 
defence of the persecuted Protestants in France, Calvin, by pre- 
senting leaves of his Institutes, which had been sent to him with 
blasphemous and insulting notes upon the margin, and by giving 
up letters which had been forced upon him contrary to his will, 
furnished proof that Servetus was the author of a vile book which 
had been secretly issued. After the clandestine escape of Ser- 
vetus from Vienne, and after he had been condemned and burned 
in effigy there, he was arrested at Geneva, at the acknowledged 


* See Henry, Calvini Opp. Omn., etc., as quoted above. 
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suggestion of Calvin, and every means was used to convince him 
of his errors. Although he often attacked Calvin during his mal 
with the most abusive language, he received from him kind and 
Christian treatment. Calvin always showed himself free from 
personal animosity, or desire of personal revenge, and sought only 
the advancement of the cause of truth. He says in his Defence 

of the treatment of Servetus: “I wish his errors were buried. 

But while I hear that they are spreading, I cannot be silent with- 

out incurring the guilt of perfidy —Those things which were done 

by the Senate, are by many ascribed to me. Nor do I at all dis- 

semble that by my influence and advice, he was by the civil 

power, committed to prison. For having received the freedom 

of this city I was bound to impeach hin, if guilty of any crime. 

I confess that I prosecuted the case thus far. From the time that 
the articles were proved against him, I never uttered a word 
conceming his punishment. To this fact all good men will bear 

me witness, and I challenge the wicked to produce whatever they 

know.”! These declarations of Calvin himself, made and pub- 

lished at Geneva, and to the world, very soon after the trial, are 

substantiated by the minute accounts which remain, of all the 

proceedings against the prisoner. It is believed thut not a single 

~ well authenticated fact can be adduced, which is inconsistent. 
with the sincere and earnest desire of Calvin for the retraction 

and repentance of Servetus; but on the contrary, all proper exer- 

tions were mad@pby him for this end. At the request of the pri- 

soner, the case was submitted to the Swiss churches, who were 

unanimous in recommending the suppression of his heresies in 

some way or other. The execution took place after the repeated 

solicitation of Calvin for a milder form of punishment, and the 

conduct of the council in condemning and executing Servetus, 

was approved by all the leading men among the reformers. Sim- 

ilar punishment was inflicted upon heretics in Germany, England 

and in other countries where the tenets of the Reformation pre- 

vailed. 

What then is the decision to which we come in reference to 
the guilt or innocence of Calvin? It is deemed entirely un- 
necessary even to mention numerous slanders which have been 
repeated against him in reference to this matter. The facts in 
the case are a sufficient confutation of them. Why should Cal- 
vin be singled out, as he has often been, as the only person in all 


1 Quoted in Waterman’s Life of Calvin, p. 93. 
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antiquity who was in favor of intolerance? Why is the case of 
Servetus alone mentioned, whilst many others, who were at least 
mo worse than he, suffered the same punishment, without any- 
thing like so equitable a trial. It certainly cannot be because 
there was any peculiar atrocity in this case. Mr. Waterman 
ehallenges an opponent! of Calvin “to name, not merely in the 
annals of persecution, but even in the records of criminal justice, 
an instance of more moderation and liberality, than was exercised 
by the magistrates of Geneva in the trial of Servetus. Let this 
learned historian,” he continues, “lay his finger on the page of 
the history of any man, who has been burnt for his religious oping 
ions or writings, that was not a victim to more cruel tyranny and 
treated with less moderation than that Spaniard.” It cannot be 
denied that the prominence of the actors has contributed to the 
notoriety of this case. But that the hatred of some of the doc- 
trines of Calvin, has had much more influence seems equally in- 
disputable.2 Errorists of different grades, have for a long time 
been accustomed, when all other arguments fail, to come back 
upon this, “ Calvin burned Servetus.” Even the Catholics have 
shielded themsaglves, when reproached for want of tolerance, 
under this poor defence, “ Calvin burned Servetus;” as if this 
one death-fire at Geneva, outshone the myriads that were kindled 
by their hands throughout Christendom, and this one victim over- 
shadowed the hecatombs of their offerings, the smoke of whose 
burnings, has gone up as a loathing and an abomination before 
the Most High God. 

The testimony of such men as Francis Turretin and Bishop 
Hall, who entirely approved of the course pursued in the punish- 
ment of Servetus might be quoted, but we will conclude our dis- 
cussion, already perhaps too much protracted, after quoting the 
opinion of Dr. Thomas M’Crie, who had thoroughly examined 
the subject, and had commenced wniing a life of Calvin before his 
death. “I have no doubt,” he says, “that, according to the laws 
in force at Geneva, as wellas elsewhere, the punishment of Ser- 
vetus, on his being found guilty, was a matter of course; nor do 
I think it can be proved that Calvin did anything in that affair 
but what he was bound to do, agreeably to those laws, and his 
own views of Scripture and civil jurisprudence. My objections are 





1 Mr. William Roscoe, whose unjust attack upon Calvin, ina note to his 
Life and Pontificate of Leo X, Mr. Waterman has very warmly and trium- 
phantly repelled in his Life of Calvin, pp. 106—J20. 

2 See Waterman, p. 127 sq. 
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to the law itself, which authorizes the capital punishment of here- 
tics— Had the law been against blasphemy, or heresy assum- 
ing that form, much might be said in favor of punishing those who 
rail at or revile the Being whom the State adored, and certainly 
Servetus was chargeable with this high offence.—Considenng 
the nature of the heretic’s conduct, the odium which Geneva had 
contracted as a receptacle of heretics, and the outcry which had 
been made against Calvin as an anti-trinitarian, 1 would have 
justified the council of Geneva for punishing Servetus, or de- 
taining him in prison. But besides the horror that I feel at blood 
or fire in anything immediately connected with religion, I am 
afraid of any principle which leads either to persecution, or to a 
confounding of the objects of civil and ecclesiastical jurisdiction.”? 

Is it right, we ask, to try a man belonging to the sixteenth century 
by a jury belonging to the nineteenth? Nothing is plainer than 
that in order to judge intelligently of a person’s conduct, we must 
know the influences which act upon him and the motives by 
_ which he is urged to action. It cannot be denied that the mea- 
sure of Calvin’s guilt is that of all the best men of the age. If he 
deserves the reprobation which he has often recgjved, not one of 
the early reformers can escape it. We should not forget, in mak- 
ing up our decision upon this case, that Roger Williams had not 
then lived, and that the great secret of toleration which was first 
discovered on our own shores, was then shrouded in darkness. 
Who is sure that if he had lived at the same time, and in the 
same circumstances, he should have condncted, with as great 
moderation as Calvin. Who will cast the first stone? If any, 
let him look well to himself and inquire what manner of spirit 
he is of. For intolerance in judging those, whose motives we 
cannot fully appreciate, is allied in its nature to persecution for 
heretical opinions. Fortunate are we in living at an age when 
we are not exposed to the temptations which assailed the pioneers 
of the reformation. We ought ever to rejoice that a more excel- 
lent way is discovered, for the treatment of those who differ from 
the established maxims of the community in religious belief. 
Where arguments are of no avail, neglect is a far better antidote 
for heresy than the civil tribunal; and the insane retreat is often 
a good substitute for the criminal prison, and kind treatment, for 
the gibbet or the flames. 


» Life of Thomas M'Crie, D. D., by his son, Edinburgh, 1840, pp. 38], 2. 
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ARTICLE V. 
THE YOUTH OF THE SCHOLAR. 


By Rev. Noah Porter, Jr., Springfield, Mass. 


Tue theme on which it is proposed to present some free obser- 
vations, is the youth of the scholar, or the early training which 
is best fitted to form the useful and accomplished scholar. 

I shall enter into no direct argument to prove, that a genuine 
scholar holds a most important position in human society, and 
that the higher and more perfect is his scholarship, the greater and 
the more salutary is his influence. These two points I shall con- 
sider as conceded; thongh my remarks may tend still farther to 
vindicate their truth. Still less, shall I argue, that if scholars are 
to be had, they must be educated. How this may be done at 
the college or the university, it is not my business to inquire. 
The inquiry is most important, and much may be said upon it; 
but it is not a question with which I have any concern at present. 
My concern is with the scholar in his youth, before he enters 
the college ; and the questions which I would discuss all relate 
to the carly training of one set apart toa finished and genuine 
scholarship. 

But what is genuine scholarship? What is it to be a scholar? 
Opinions upon this point are very diverse. Often are they in- 
definite and confused ; often they are little better than strong and 
bitter prejudices. I seem forced therefore to define my own 
views, in order to save myself from being misunderstood ; certain- 
ly Iam, if I would be nghtly understood. 

The scholar is more than a man of great natural genius or 
native force of mind. He may be a man of genius. It is de- 
sirable that he should be. His native force may, and must be 
respectable, and it is well that it should be commanding. But 
this of itself does not make him a scholar. One may accomplish 
much by this native force, that educates itself upwards and on- 
wards; but he would.have done far more, had he strengthened 
and sharpened and regulated this natural power by the discipline 
of the schools. 

He is also more than a man, whose powers have been called 
forth by the stern discipline of life. The discipline of life is not 
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to be despised or overlooked. Its large observation, its close 
and shrewd insight into men, its contact with stern realities that 
put all a man’s mettle to the proof, and often call out giant en- 
ergies whence they were least expected; all these give an edu- 
cation, such as the schools can never furnish, and without which, 
the teachings of the schools are often well nigh in vain. But 
important and essential as this discipline is, it is not the discipline 
of the schools, and cannot supply its place. 

The true scholar is also more than one who is thoroughly 
qualified for a particular profession. A man may know enough 
to be useful and successful in one of the liberal professions, with- 
out a scholar’s accomplishments and a scholars power. He may 
be learned even, in his department, certainly he may be skilful 
and shrewd, and yet lack the method, the dignity, the force, and 
the nameless graces that are peculiarly scholarlike. 

He is even more than a universal reader; more even than one 
acquainted with a vast variety of facts npon subjects in literature 
and science. A man may know the pnnciples and facts in Geol- 
ogy, Mineralogy, Chemistry, Natural Philosophy, Zoology, Botany 
and all the sections of Natural History. He may speak “ of trees, 
from the cedar of Lebanon even unto the hyssop that springeth 
out of the wall.” He may know all that Chinese Chronologists 
would pass off for facts centuries before the world had any facts 
to record; and all that lying Zodiacs utter from Egyptian monu- 
ments. He may be decent in mathematics, and read in a certain 
way ten or twenty or fifty languages, and yet possess but little of 
a scholars power, and possess but small claims to a scholar's 
name. In short he may be as great a wonder for a man, as the 
learned pig is for his species, and be almost as far as that very 
learned animal from being a true scholar. The reason is that he 
might be all that has been described, and yet lack most of that 
which makes scholarship of priceless value, and which gives it 
its peculiar advantage. These are the scholars method, that 
arranges all knowledge by its principles; his insight, that looks 
through a subject at a glance; his power, that scatters the arts of 
the sophist by a keen and fearless eye; his resources, by which 
he marshals the splendor and the force, the majesty and the 
might, that there is in human language, and gathering up all that 
he needs of illustration from the wide field of varied attainments, 
and condensing all into one resistless and eloquent argument, 
brings it to bear upon its point with the skill and energy of Napo- 
leon or of Napoleon's great conqueror; and last of all his self-re- 
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spect that after achieving a triumph more memorable than that of 
Austerlitz or Waterloo, leaves the field that he has won, with 
the modest and simple bearing that the man of highest culture 
cannot but assume. 

These peculiarities are the fruits of culture. They are the re- 
sults of the discipline of the schools, and of that generous and 
life-long pursuit of literature, for which the schools are but the 
beginning. They are the matured and purple clusters, which 
hang from a vine of generous kind, that has been reared under 
the choicest cultivation. 

The scholar then is one who, to the greater or inferior advan- 
tages of genius, of discipline in life, and of professional skill, adds 
the discipline and knowledge that is gained by a training in the 
schools, and a close and long continued contact with books. 

I hardly need add, that the scholar is not necessarily a pedant, 
but that the more scholarlike are his feelings and his taste, the 
less of a pedant is he. Nor is he a recluse who cherishes a 
proud disdain of man’s ordinary doings and interests, or gives but 
a cold sympathy to his ardent enterprises. He is and must be 
a man of solitary studies, but these studies are mainly interesting, 
as they cast light on the present and give him power to connect 
himself with it, and guide it toa more glorious future. It is by 
more than a figure that letters are called the humanities, from 
their humanizing tendencies, and their generous and elevating 
influence. 

Nor is the scholar of necessity ignorant of men. He may be 
ignorant of the doublings of craft and the narrow and fox-eyed 
policy of selfish cunning. For such skill, his studies may give 
him deficiency both in taste and capacity; but it cannot be that 
the knowledge of man through books, renders a man unable to 
read living men, if he will but study them. 

Least of' all does eminent and thorough scholarship unfit for 
practical usefulness. The history of the world will show, that 
in all trying exigencies, in those sublime crises on which has 
turned the destiny of ages, it is men who have been trained as 
scholars, who have given forth the oracles of profoundest wisdom, 
who have laid the wisest and most practicable plans, and have 
carried them through, by their skill and eloquence, by their faith 
and martyr-like devotion. . 

A product so rare and precious as the one I have described, 
the scholar a3 he ought to be, is from its very nature, the result 
of training. But youth is preéminently the season for educa- 

Vox. IIL No. 9. 9 
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tion of every kind, and of necessity the season for the education 
of the scholar. For some of the elements of a scholars edu- 
cation, youth, early youth, is the peculiar and the only season. 
To establish this point I shall not linger, but trust that it will be- 
come apparent as I proceed to describe under several particulars, 
what the youth of the scholar should be. 

The youth of the scholar should be early and largely employed 
in the study of language. Language is thought made visible and 
tangible. Itis through language that it is seen and felt, ina 
great measure by the thinker to himself; entirely so from him to 
others. Language is to thought as the body is to the spint, not 
only giving it shape and outward being; but contributing most 
effectually to its development and growth, or hanging upon it as 
a heavy and clogging incumbrance. The study of language is 
the study of thought. The close analysis of a sentence in one’s 
own or a foreign language, is to retrace step by step, the succes- 
sive footmarks of the mind that constructed it. To be familiar 
with the writings of Platoand Demosthenes, of Milton and Burke, 
is to be familiar with the men themselves. As we do justice to 
their felicity of expression, to the power of their words, to the . 
force and grace of their wondrous creations, so do we call into 
being the mind that shaped the structure, and the heart that 
breathed into it its fire. 

The office of language is twofold. It aids in the discovery of 
truth. It makes truth known, when discovered. Or in other 
words, by language we express our thoughts to ourselves, and by 
language we express them to others. 

It is by language, that we express our thoughts to ourselves. 
It is not uncommon for children to say “I know the thing but 
cannot tell it. Ihave the thought, but cannot utter it” We 
have now and then known grown-up children to say as much. 
But nothing is more false. No one, be he child or man, knows a 
thing in the sense of the scholar, until he can speak it. If he 
cannot say what he thinks, he has not fully mastered it. He may 
be conscious that he can find the thing, but he has not found it 
yet. Ifit be a subtle distinction, which he is certain should be 
drawn, there is a word for the distinction; but he has not made 
it till he has reached that word. Is it a grand conception ora 
glowing idea? He has not reached it till he has formed the body 
and enshrined therein the spint. Is it a cogent and resistless 
argument? He has not framed it, till he has found the words, 
and made the propositions, and linked the whole into an iron 
chain of resistless logic. 
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If this is true for one’s own mind, how much more is it for the 
mind of another! If it be necessary for himself, that a man 
shonld put his thoughts into words, and thus bring himself out in 
visible shape before his own eyes; certainly must he do this, if 
he would influence others. 

How wondrous is the power of words. There have been iu- 
stances like this. A people that have long been groaning under 
the oppressions of Church or State, are beginning to feel their 
strength, and to sigh and half hope for deliverance. The wrong 
upon wrong which they have suffered, has waked a low murmur, 

-that is now a half-stifled voice crying out all over the face of the 
land. In the noisy capital it mingles with the din of business, 
is muttered in the closed dwelling, and fiercely rages in the dark 
and under-ground gathering. The remotest hamlet hears it, and 
responds to it with a quiet but decided answer. The cottage 
that is perched high on an Alpine precipice, or that is shaken by 
the stroke of the thundering cataract, this too has heard it. But 
this murmur i3 waiting fora voice. It expects with fear, yet 
with impatience, to hear its own utterances spoken clearly forth 
and ring out as through tHe trumpet’s brazen throat. It calls for 
the power of expression to give it embodiment. It finds it. An 
obscure writer is penning a slight pamphlet. He traces sentence 
after sentence upon the sheets that swiftly fly from his hand, till 
itis done. The press scatters it as does autumn the falling 
leaves; secretly in mockery of the closest espionage, or openly 
in provoking defiance of gens d’armes and policemen. What is 
in this pamphlet? A few words of power, that simply declare 
the thoughts that every man has been thinking, but which till 
now, no one has fitly spoken; arguments concerning the rights 
of the citizen or Christian, which every one has felt, were con- 
vincing, but which no one has shown to be true; appeals glow- 
ing and fiery, which seem to gather and concentrate the fire that 
has been burning in ten thousand hearts, into one burming tongue 
of flame. What is the power of this pamphlet? The people 
are electrified, they rise, they are free! 

Or the living speaker faces an assembled multitude. Their 
upturned faces” inspire him with an energy well nigh super- 
human, as he clothes with becoming words the thought that 
lives in every man’s bosom, or gives back to each and every one 
his own glowing emotions in words that bum. They start from 
their seats, they stand upon their feet. If it is in a season of 
strong but misguided religious enthusiasm, they will march to the 
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rescue of the Holy Sepulchre from the hand of the Infidel. Ifa 
period of frenzied rage for liberty, they cry “a bas les nobiles,” 
“a la lanterne ;” if of purer love of country, “let us march against 
Philip.” Or which is best of all, the conscience wakes into life, 
responds to the voice that utters its own fears, the spirit is ar- 
roused to its nobler self, speaking from the mouth of God’s am- 
bassador; the man is redeemed, the soul is reconciled to itself 
and tu its God. 

We need not select uncommon instances, that occur but rarely 
on so grand a scale, to realize the influence of words that speak 
to the purpose and with power. Instances of this influence, meet 
us atevery turn. They are the most familiar events of life. Thus 
are decided the greatest and the least events in man’s destiny. 

This twofold power over language, it is the duty and glory of 
the scholar to attain. Itis for him to use it with the highest 
effects in discovering and communicating truth. He must be the 
master of his own thoughts and through them, of the thoughts of 
others. He should nse from the point at which Me feels unable 
to say anything that he knows, to the other, at which he knows 
nothing which he cannot utter in words appropriate and in words 
of power. 

How shall he study language, so as to gain this power? The ex- 
perience of centunes, of all the centuries in which modem scholars 
have been trained, answers, that the study of the classics, is the 
most perfect training in the study of language. A thorough and 
generous discipline in the ancient languages, and the literature 
which they embody, gives the scholar the highest power over 
language and the minds of men. This question thus settled, we 
do not propose to argue over again. Experiment has answered 
under every vanety of its tests, that there is no sufficient substi- 
tute. The most confident and contemptuous efforts to find and 
employ one, have resulted in mortifying failures. 

But while we do not give the reasons for this at length, one 
consideration we take leave to offer. The student of Latin or 
Greek, does by the very act most directly and thoroughly study 
his mother tongue. The very process of analysis and translation, 
is the bringing out in English all that corresponds to it in the 
Latin or Greek. If the usages and laws are the same in the 
English as in the Greek, the Greek is explained by calling up 
the English usage; if they are not the same but similar, the 
nearest English usage is referred to. But that which is used in 
explanation, must of itself be understood. The scholar not only 
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has occasion to understand it, but he must understand it He not 
only finds it convenient, but he cannot avoid it. 

If from the usages and pninciples of Greek or Latin, we go 
on to acquaint ourselves with the beauty or power of the language 
az used by its great writers, we are at once put upon compar- 
ing the secret of its beauty or its strength, with anything corre- 
sponding to it in English writers. If we find it, it is well. If we 
do not find it, we gain the habit of observing closely, of see- 
ing nicely, and of feeling warmly, and we carry it, how can we 
help it, into all our reading of English. Demosthenes prepares 
us to appreciate Burke and Webster. Sophocles and Homer to 
admire Milton and Scott. . 

But we are told that Demosthenes studied his native language 
by studying Greek directly, that he copied Thucydides nine 
times over. Franklin, too, studied English in Addison, first wnt- 
ing off his thoughts into his own rude English, and then compar- 
ing the result with the polished English of the Essayist; and we 
are asked, why not take their method so direct and simple as it 
is; why go the round about way and not aim immediately at the 
result? To this we reply, that if Demosthenes had had a Thu- 
cydides in a language as noble as the Greek, from which to copy 
and recopy, the advantage to him would have been vastly greater 
even than it was; and if our would-be orators would do the 
same with Demosthenes, tuming him backwards and forwards . 
from Greek to English for nine successive times, their profiting 
would greatly appear. This is done now and then in these days. 
This was oftener done in the days of Roman education, as appears 
from the direction : 

Vos exemplaria Greca 
Nocturna versate manu, versate diurna.’ 

Besides, it is exceedingly difficult fora man to study his mother 
tongue at all, except as he measures it by another. A man can 
hardly see himself without having a mirror, in which to be re- 
flected. Itis rare that one can lift himself over a fence, by pull- 
ing at his own boot-straps. So of language. The scholar can- 
not take in pieces his own mother tongue, as he can one foreign 
to himself; certainly he cannot do it, till he has learned how, by 
building up one language at least from the bottom. His own 
tongue isa partof himself. It is a part of all the thoughts that 
he has ever thought, from the tiny notions of infancy up to the 


1 See also Cicero De Oratore 1. § 34. 
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sublime conceptions of enlightened manhood. It has entered 
into the substance of every feeling that has fired his heart. It 
cleaves to himself as the bark of certain shrubs, that seems a part 
of the very wood. You cannot analyze it, any more than you 
can criticise your own mother. The ancient languages are high- 
ly artistic. Their structure is as nicely jointed as the most pol- 
ished machinery, not a joint of which can be seen; but as you 
unloose a screw, it falls in pieces. Or like a pure crystal with its 
lamina arranged by a given law; its seams cannot be traced, and 
yet the whole may be made to fall asunder like the quarters of an 
orange. The noblest works of the Latinand Greek writers were 
written by men, whose intellects were clear as well as deep, and 
who brought out their conceptions even when most profound, as 
Lake George reveals the crystal depths of its lowest bottom. 
Their taste was so severe that their sentences are like chisseled 
statues, well defined and sharp in their outline, and yet enveloped 
in the mysterious haze of spiritual beauty. Then their world of 
thought was most diverse from ourown. Of course language 
was applied to different uses, on themes new and strange, and 
with a genius far other than that which animates modern writers. 
This makes the language more conspicuous, turns the attention 
of the student more strongly upon it, and makes him a more thor- 
ough master of its laws and resources. On this ground alone, for 
their use in the study of English, the classics must be studied by 
: every man, who would get a scholar’s mastery over his own tongue. 
The other reasons for their study, we shall not stay to give. 

But if the classics are to be studied, how shall they best be 
mastered? How shall the golden hours of youth, lay the heavi- 
est burden of gratitude on the later years for being most faithful- 
ly employed? How shall the peculiar adaptation of the earliest 
years of life, for the acquisition of language, be turned to its best 
account before these years are forever gone? 

We propose the following plan, with some hesitation, as it is 
movel, and novelty is in our view no recommendation to anything ; 
and with more, as it is a theory, and we are well aware, that in 
€diication the theory is far easier than its realization. The prin- 
ciples which the plan involves, however, we are sure are true 
and important. 

At the age when the young student is to be earnestly put to 
the business of study, say from nine to twelve, let the German 
language be thoroughly mastered by the oral system so success- 
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fully drawn out by Ollendorf£! At least let it be taught so thor- 
oughly, that the scholar can speak and write the simpler sen- 
tences, and be familiar with all the peculiarities of its construe- 
tion. We select a moder language, because it is more akin to 
the vemacular of the child, and because it has names for all the 
thoughts and things, which are already familiar—and the Ger- 
man in preference to the French or Italian, because its structare 
is 30 artistic, and the laws of its grammar and construction are se 
ngid and uniform. Indeed, as far as structure is concerned, it is 
ideally perfect. With proper attention and no excessive labor, 
this language may be learned at an early age. Childhood and 
early youth, is the period set apart by nature for remembering 
words and phrases. The infant before the age of four or five, 
has mastered with ease and delight a language far more compli- 
eated, and it is no uncommon thing for it, under favoring circum- 
stances, to learn two, as unlike as the German and English. 
This work being accomplished, two great objects have been 
gained; first, the acquisition of language has been commenced 
by the verbal memory, under circumstances not repulsive ; for the 
language is applied to the sports and the occupations of child- 
hood. The other is that you have taught or rather broken in the 
pupil to the analysis of language, and have given him the notion 
of grammatical structure. The process of breaking in to the 
grammar of the Latin or the Greek, is most terrific to the majori- 
ty of youthful scholars. They are furnished with a grammar and 
confined to its principles, with the promise that bye and bye they 
will understand their application. What they are studying for 
they know not, except that it is to learn Latin; and they often 
wish that Latin and the tower of Babel, were both at the bottom 
of the ocean. The reason is, they know not that language has a 
structure, any more than a healthy child knows that he has lungs 
or a stomach. They may have studied English grammar, and 
have been broken to the exercise of parsing; but parsing a lan- 


1 6 Ollendorff's New Method of learning German, etc.” Of this work there 
are four editions, as follows: London, Whittaker & Co., 2 vols. Svo.; Frank- 
fort, Charles Jugel, 2 vols. 12mo.; London, Hyppolyte Baillicre, 1 vol. 12mo ; 
New York, D. Appleton & Co., lL vol. 12mo. The last is to be preferred. 

* Ollendorff's New Method of Jearning French, etc.” We have seen two 
editions only of this work; London, Whittaker & Co., 1 vol. 8vo.; Frank- 
fort, Charles Jugel, 1 vol. 12mo. It is to be regretted that, owing to some 
claim of priority in respect to the application of the oral method by the publish- 
ers of Manesca’s System of Teaching French, we are not likely very soon to 
seean American edition of Ollendorff's French Grammar. 
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guage already known, gives but a superficial insight into the strnc- 
ture of a language to be learned. Their Latin grammar may be 
relieved by exercises, but they cannot receive the idea that it 
was ever a language of living men. 

These two objects being attained, the way is open for the nat- 
ural and rapid acquisition of Latin and Greek. The memory has 
been accustomed to hold the words and phrases of another tongue, 
and the idea of what it is, to know and to use the principles of a 
language, has been fairly introduced into the mind. 

Let the scholar now be introduced to the Latin or Greek. We 
would begin with the oral method; not so much to teach him 
words, or to enable him to converse in good Latin, as by constant 
repetition, to grind into his mind the paradigms and the syntax. 
This will lead him, if he would express an idea in Latin, to do it 
in the Latin idiom, and never to know any other than the Latin’ 
way. As he reads authors who wrote pure Latin, and he should 
never read any other, as he first makes himself master of the 
historians, and goes from them forward, with that perpetual re- 
view, so admirably described by Wyttenbach, and connects there- 
with frequent composition, in exercises carefully adjusted to his 
power to perform them with ease; the formidable heights, as he 
approaches, will be surmounted by easy gradations, and he shall 
wonder, as he stands upon the summit, at his own progress up- 
ward. The laws of structure in the Latin and Greek, will not be 
invested with that barbarous and scholastic terminology which so 
confounds our best grammars; but be seen as the natural method 
of construction, just as the Romans or Greeks build their houses 
after a different style from the moderns. 

The advantages growing out of such a method are, not that it 
saves hard study, but that it prepares the way for hard study that 
shall be effective. It does not dispense with hard blows, that 
shall make the muscles strong, but it dispenses with misdirected 
blows, which strike in the wrong place, and sometimes upon 
the striker’s own fingers. It would relieve many an honest and 
industrious student from the painful feeling, that he labors for 
nought and that his labor will never end by making him the mas- 
ter of the language. It would send our students to college, some- 
thing more than lucky blunderers in Latin, and unlucky blunder- 
ers in Greek, to come out of college unlucky ones in both. It 
would raise the style of instruction at the university, and give it 
the literary and moral interest that should be attached to the 
study of the classics there. 1t would elevate the teacher above 
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the mere dnil-master which he altogether refuses to become, or 
submits to be, with an impatient grace. Last and not least, x 
would give those mighty minds of Greek and Roman name, 
that influence over our professional men and our literature, which 
they ought to exert, purifying the taste, enlarging the knowledge, 
refining the manners, and adding weapons of ethereal temper to 
the armory. 

It is pitiful to think of the attainments of our best scholars, 
compared with what they might be, and compared with what an 
English or a German boy even counts but the ordinary furniture 
of a common establishment! 

The Mathematics next prefer their claims to our attention. No 
one who has a right to judge will doubt in the least, that these 
are to enter largely into the training of the youthful mind. The 
discipline which they give is peculiar. It acts directly on the 
framework of the mind. If the languages give strength and grace 
to the muscles, the mathematics harden the bones. If the gym- 
nastics of the one give the man a graceful air, a quick movement 
and dexterous strength for ordinary occasions, those of the latter 
spread out the frame and knit the joints, and prepare for the des- 
perate encounter with other minds. Nothing can supply the place 
of a thorough dnil in all sorts of mathematics, to bring out and 


} Since this manuscript was forwarded to the press, the writer has been grat- 
ified to find the views here advanced, expressed in an article On Teaching 
the Languages’ in the Foreign Quarterly Review, No. 69, April 1845. The 
attention of teechers is invited to the suggestions therein contained. The wri- 
ter contends that the oral or natural method should be followed in teaching 
every language, especially in the beginning. Its elements are four: ‘‘ 1. There 
se a direct appeal to the ear, the natural organ by which the language is ac- 
quired. 2. This appeal is made in circumstances where there is a direct rela- 
tion, ipso facto, established between the sound and the thing signified. The 
sound makes directly for the thing like an electric flash, or it rests upon it like 
@ graceful mantle. 3. The same living appeal to the ear is continuously and 
for a considerable length of time repeated. 4. The appeal is made under cir- 
camstances which cannot fail strongly to excite the attention and to engage the 
sympathies of the hearer.” He afterwards gives a particular statement of his 
pian of teaching Greek and Latin under eighteen specifications, which is wor- 
thy the attention of all interested in the subject of teaching. 

It is to be hoped, thet Greek and Latin will not long be taught in this eoun- 
try, without large and long continued occupation in constructing from the very 
beginning ; and that to write and speak both these languages may be esteewed 
as within the reach of the youthful scholar. The publication of such books in 
England as “ Arnold's Series,”’ and in this country of “ Weld’s Latin Lessons,” 
and “ Kreb’s Guide for writing Latin,” is a token for good. 
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‘fix these grand and commanding intellectual characteristics. 
Without it, eloquence is declamation, or if it have propriety in its 
appeals, it lacks condensation and method ;—reasoning is repeti- 
tious and confused, debate is wordy, undiscriminating and point- 
less, and the whole course of mental effort is superficial and short- 
breathed, for the lack of capacity to take and hold the long breaths 
of patient thought. ; 

But where is the place for mathematics in the early training of 
the scholar? When should they begin, and how large a place 
should they occupy, before he enters the college? We answer, 
they should be prosecuted so far as to give him a thorough idea 
of the method of their study. The student should be thoroughly 
broken into this branch of study, so that he knows what to do, 
and how to proceed, and this should suffice. Youth is peculiarly 
the period for acquisition; reflection has not yet come on. The 
memory with its quick and ready reasoning, that turns upon lan- 
guage, is then in itsseason. Bye and bye comes reflection, with 
her grave and introverted looks; and acuteness with her sharp 
finger and sparkling eye; and reasoning, with her hard and angt- 
lar features, and her step so square and positive, asserts her nght 
to be the presiding spirit. It is well that her day does not come 
too soon, to divert the easy method of the verbal memory, which 
with tiny tendrils lays hold of the slenderest objects, and to dry 
up the warm flowing of the ardent affections; themselves so im- 
portant to all recollection. But by all means Jet her not come too 
late, to infuse the woody fibre into rank and juicy growth, and to 
strengthen all its parts by the wiry filaments that she will send 
along its tiniest branchlets. If she begins not early, she will 
not begin at all, and the frame beautifully rounded, and to the 
eye finely developed, shall be useless for all the working pur- 
poses, for which every mind should be educated. 

The next inquiry relates to the study of facts; to the treasuring 
of the remembrances of events, of names and of dates. Every 
scholar is sensible of the convenience of a memory of this kind. 
Many there are, who deplore their own deficiency in this regard. 
They can remember principles but not names and dates and 
events. They can call up laws and facts that are grouped around 
them, and things on which their own ardent interest has been 
fastened, but they desire that easy and natural memory, which, 
like the mysterious chemistry of the daguerreotype, fastens every 
picture that the sunlight paints upon it. This species of memory 
is in its bloom and freshness in childhood and youth, and too of- 
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ten does it fade with the blossoms of youth. Let it be improved 
while it lasts. The youth sees but to retain, and regards but to 
remember. Let him be tasked to commit those facts, which he 
shall never forget ; those facts which should be as familiar to every 
scholar as his alphabet, but which many a scholar finds it hardest of 
all things to retain, because not early learned. Especially let the 
great events which have made the history of the race so memo- 
rable, in their order, their periods of time, and their most illustrious 
circumstances, all be imprinted upon the mind. Let the past stand 
before the eyes as a map with its grand outlines, fixed and inef- 
faceable. Let the men of Judea, of Greece and of Rome be fa- 
miliar names. Let the great scenes of ancient time be under- 
stood in their place, their time and order, so that they shall nev- 
er be forgotten. Let modern history, too, be distinctly and clearly 
leamed. We do not recommend that history should be taught 
philosophically, for it cannot be, till the mind of the learner can 
reflect; nor that a multitude of facts should be forced upon the 
attention, which interest the teacher, but which cannot interest 
the scholar, as he cannot appreciate their value; but we do con- 
tend, that it is a priceless gift, which the teacher imparts to the 
papil who is hereafter to range through the fields of human know- 
ledge, if, when the memory is fresh, he shall weave into it those 
great facts which every scholar is supposed to know, but which 
so few know accurately and well. This too is the time to teach 
geography, till the world is as familiar to the learner as his native 
village, and all that eager interest with which the young mind 
studies books of travels, is used by making books of travels 
astudy. At this period, too, the modern languages may be learned, 
and who that would call himself a scholar now, would care to be 
ignorant of them; especially who would be, that is to be a 
scholar during the generation that is now coming forward. Ata 
time when the world is so rapidly mingling all civilized nations 
in mutual acquaintanceship, and the Jiterature and science of one 
nation touches the literature and science of every other at so 
many points. At a period when travelling is so common, even 
for scholars not over wealthy, and when the power to acquire 
language is so indispensable an accomplishment to the Christian 
missionary, there should no time be left idle on the hands of the 
boy, that has mastered his Latin and Greek, that should not be 
filed up with French, German and Italian. These are not col- 
lege studies, they ought not to be. The university has other ser- 
vices to render, and with moderate zeal, the boy who has leisure 
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and teachers and the means of being educated, should leam these 
languages in his youth, as they are learned upon the continent of 
Europe. Let Natural History and the Natural Sciences be tanght 
at this period. Especially let Botany lead the young scholar into 
woodland walks and up the adventurous precipice, into swamps 
with which it will not harm him to be personally and incon- 
veniently acquainted. Thus let the love of boyish sports, the 
joy in the fresh and bracing air and fondness for wild adventure, 
be turned to its account, and teach habits of close observation of 
things as well as of books, and harmonize the softened taste with 
the amenities of nature. If at this period the memory be tasked 
to learn choice selections from the English orators and poets, a 
habit will be strengthened which many scholars complain that 
they want, readily to retain words and phrases. These selections 
from Scott and Byron, from Milton and Shakespeare, will be none 
the less a treasure, that the scholar at first neither understands 
nor appreciates them. He will bye and bye, when they shall 
come up in lonely journeys, or in the long night-watches, to cheer 
him with their fulness of meaning till now unappreciated, and 
above all, to bring with them joyous remembrances of the buoy- 
ant spirits and sunny hours when he learned them. Perhaps 
too, they may flash out upon him in the inspired moments when 
he shall write or speak, to express what he would say in words 
and phrases better than he can find or frame. Perhaps, they 
may save him in the hour when temptation is just ready to yield 
him up to crime. 

Here let it be observed, that the memory of the youth is differ- 
ent from the memory of the man. The one is verbal, the other 
the joint result of the intellect and heart. The first holds its pos- 
sessions by a feebler grasp than the other. What the youth re- 
members easily, he forgets almost as soon. What the man cares 
to remember, he does not easily lose. Let not the youth then 
be overburdened out of zeal to give him valuable stores. Above 
all, let him not be expected to reflect on principles and to care 
for the philosophy of history, or to understand the pathos and 
force of the selections, that he learns. But let him learn in 
youth, what it will be hard for him to learn when he is older; 
let him repeat it often enough to hold it fast, and what shall in- 
terest his mature mind, that mind will digest and retain in its 
own good time. Let the early harvest be reaped in its season. 
Then shall the later one be gathered with ease in the abundance’ 
of its mellowed fruitage. 
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We must observe too by way of caution, or rather we enter 
our earnest protest against the doctrine, that the business of edu- 
cation is to communicate knowledge; and that that is the best 
education, which equips the student with the largest variety and 
the heaviest burden of treasured facts. Nothing can be further 
from the truth. The office of education is primarily not to give 
knowledge, but to develope intellectual power. It is to form the 
mind to that of which it is capable. It does this by means of 
teaching it serviceable knowledge. But its first and foremost 
aim is to give it power to know. The complaint is often made 
of colleges and higher seminaries, by those who ought to know . 
better, that students are sent forth from them with marked defi- 
ciencies in some very important branches of knowledge, as for 
instance, in history, in book-keeping, in agriculture or surveying ; 
and the claim is constantly urged that these seminaries must 
furnish more and more professorships for these practical matters. 
Nothing can be more absurd. Nothing can be more subversive, 
not of thorough scholarship merely, but of the whole object of 
education, than to comply with these demands. Nothing. would 
tend more effectually to lower the interest of these practical de- 
partments themselves. How long prithee, do you think it would 
take a mind, thoroughly trained to see a subject in its principles 
and to follow it in its applications, to master the whole matter of 
agricultural chemistry, so as to use it?) Yes, how long, compared 
with what would be required by a mind, untrained to study, un- 
used to seeing a science in its method? Why it would take the 
one a week or a month, and the other a six-month or a year. 
And now which is the better, the power to know anything that a 
man chooses to know, in a short period, or the actually knowing of 
one particular thing, and the not more than half knowing that, with 
the capacity to know nothing else, except at great cost and pains? 
Which is the better for a near-sighted man, to grope about with his 
face to the earth, mastering the landscape by inches, or to spend 
the time and exercise required for perfect eyesight, and then to 
open those eyes, and see all that he wishes ata glance. Which is 
the better, to keep busya spinning wheel, that shall reel off its 
handful perday, for the sake of saving time, or to spend a little time 
in turing that spinning wheel into one of those moving monsters, 
that in an instant, do the work of aday. To educate a mind is 
to give clear and far vision to the dim-sighted, and to arm a weak 
and blundering instrument with a giant’s power, and a godlike 
precision and skill The business of the university is, to send 
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out minds that know how to know anything and that speedily, 
and that are eager to know all that they need to use. Then if 
there are practical sciences to be compassed, whether chemistry 
or agriculture or what not, bring them along! 

We would not be misunderstood on this point. We do not 
object to the multiplication of such departments, in the natural 
or other sciences. On the other hand, we rejoice in them. It is 
most desirable that every college should be thus expanded into 
& university, that every facility be furnished for the prosecution 
of each department of human knowledge; that the devotees to 
all the arts and sciences be attracted to it, and give by their pre- 
sence, grace, dignity and inspiration. Only let the college be held 
fast to its original design, as a gymnasium, and let it not be swal- 
lowed up or overborne by the Heal- Schule. Let not Minerva be 
frightened from her own temple by filling it with the soot and 
noise of the smith’s shop, nor dazzled out of her own sclf-respect 
by the brazen glitter of the show-room. 

The points which we have considered, all relate to the intel- 
lectual training of the scholar. They concern the perfection of 
the instruments which he wields, the strength and the finish of 
the machinery which he has at his command. But what isa 
weapon, even if it be a blade of Damascus, if there be no arm to 
use it? What the most perfect of all machines in power and 
beauty, if there be not the force, the moving power to drive it to 
its work? And whatis a mind‘most consummately disciphned, if 
there be not the man in the armor, a strong and living man, that 
is master of it all, and in no sense mastered by it? The training 
of the springs of action then, the awakening and regulating of all 
the dynamic forces, or in 9 word the calling out and creating of the 
living man, is a most important matter in the forming of the 
young scholar. Were it right to make comparisons between ele- 
ments every one of which enters into the essence and idea of the 
perfect scholar, I should say that this management of the forces, 
this forming of the man, is the most important condition to complete 
success. In the youth of the scholar it is the most essential, if for 
no other reason, because the character influences, if it does not de- 
cide, the discipline and development of the intellect. Without 
a right spirit in the boy, without a wakeful, eager, appropriating, 
persevering disposition to study, the material of scholarship can- 
not be gained, and the discipline and acquisitions of which we 
have spoken, can none of them be secured. You cannot dnve 
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a boy to study. Least of all can you drive study into him. The 
attention must itself awake and pant with eagerness for know- 
ledge. The affections must lay hold of it with a grasp, that 
nothing can unlock, and the man must appropriate it, turning it 
into the very substance of the mind. You cannot force open the — 
attention, as you must the jaw that is locked, nor bind on enthu- 
siasm, nor infuse the results that come, if they come at all, from 
the personal activity of the scholar. The appliances of masters 
and text books and illustrations and rules and supervision and 
the most perfect system of gradations, one and all of them are in 
vain, unless you can find or make a generous enthusiasm and a 
wakeful spint. Still less at college will the scholar carry for- 
ward the work, however well begun at school, unless with his grow- 
ing capacity to labor and to learn, there grow likewise the desire to 
labor and to learn. Suill less, after he leaves the university, will 
there be the overmastenng desire to be the thorough and finished 
man, unless there be an iron energy and a burning enthusiasm. T'o 
success in acquiring, then, there is needed a strong and active 
spirit. Indeed without it, study becomes a mechanical process, 
books over-master the mind that should master them, the love of 
learning is a morbid habit, an unnatural craving, and the highest 
attainments of scholarship, are aa useless and as unnatural as a 
monstrous lion, or a heart that palpitates when it should beat. 

This is not all The training of the forces in the scholar, is 
not only essential to success in scholarship, but it gives the 
scholar all his best materials with which to move his fellow-men. 
Ts he anorator? What avails his power of language, if he had not 
something to utter, and how shall he have acquired that some- 
thing, except by his own active spirit? Whence his own views 
that shall stnke and convince, unless he has learned himself to 
think. Whence his illustrations, if he has not read man and 
nature with an open and suggesting eye. Whence, above all, 
the fervid and fiery spirit that drives home all that he presents, 
if no enthusiasin has bumed in his own soul, if he has cared for 
nothing, and loved nothing, and never swelled with eager and 
ardent longings, and acted the young enthusiast. 

Is he to be a poet? Ah! he must have dwelt apart from men, 
and thought his own thoughts and conned over his own musings, 
and loved and aspired and hoped and prayed, and looked on 
nature and man, as arrayed in colors that his own eye has dressed 
them with, in order to have a song which men shall listen to or 
care to remember. 
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Is he to be a philosopher? What can he do without the love 
of truth, and the strong determination to find it out, and to this 
end, the living and breathing, with an acute and patient desire to 
see and know what is the reality; and having found it, he must 
have candor and skill and patience to establish it to the minds of 
others. . 

Is he to go into the ordinary employments of life, and to carry 
into them the force and might that becomes a man truly educated, 
and to exert that commanding influence which should belong to 
the scholar? How can he as a farmer or a trader or a mechanic, 
show this superiority and vindicate the importance of this train- 
ing, unless he be also a man, and stand upon his own intellect, 
and act strongly out his own character? 

In a word, the man must be formed as well as the tntedlect, in 
order that the scholar be more than a mere intellectual result. 
There are scholars who are little better than lifeless intellec- 
tual machines, accurate, powerful, polished even, but with as 
litle humanity, as is possible, to entitle them to a place in the 
genus homo, They are useful, but not as they use themselves. 
It is only as they are used by other scholars who are of a higher 
order. They have not force and fire of their own. It is such 
scholars who furnish arguments concerning the uselessness of 
the study of books. It is the stifling and cramping effects of study 
upon the force of an active spirit, that leads men to conclude, that 
the highest scholarship can be attained, only by the loss of the 
power to use it to any good purpose, as the heavy armor benumbs 
and paralyzes the man that puts it on. 

Let me refer to the examples of two well known men; to 
Walter Scott and Daniel Webster. Neither of these was 
a scholar in the technical and most appropriate sense of the term. 
Both of them, however, attained to the high power of mental ap- 
plication, and to high success in using the mind, such as should 
be the aim of every student. Both attained to this by discipline, 
by iron diligence, by indomitable energy, by the sharpening of 
the powers by use, by calling up the whole man to do his utmost. 
Both were men of high genius indeed, but no words can do jus- 
tice to the contempt, the loathing even, which one did, and the 
other does feel for those youths of genius, who trust to intuitions 
and despise mental labor, who aspire to mental superiority with- 
out severe mental application. They are therefore fair examples 
of the importance of character in the training of the scholar. 

Look then at Scott, the poet, the novelist, the critic and the 
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historran. Where lies the secret of his power? Whence is the 
fountain of his inspiration? Not alone in his knowledge of van- 
ous languages, nor in his exact and ready memory, nor in his 
amplitude of information, nor in his natural and graceful style. 
These all do their part towards the result, and the office of none 
can be dispensed with. But there is something more, there is 
the manly sense; the just taste for all that is good and true in | 
human character; the universal sympathy with man, that not 
only recognizes, but loves all that is warm in the human heart, 
however humble or high the rank in which it moves. There is 
the kindling interest in whatever is great in the past, the wondrous 
imagination that not only makes the past to exist again, with all 
the freshness of present life, but invests it with a purple haze, 
and makes it to burn with golden colors. There are the private 
opinions, the peculiar and even the perverse prejudices of the 
man, that by their very intensity give him a nearer and warmer 
interest in the objects of love and hatred, and dress them out for 
others in brighter or darker hues. What are his fictions, so won- 
derful as creations of the fancy, and pictures of the past? What 
are they, but the results of the strong and intense character of the 
man,—of the universal yet peculiarly individual human heart of 
his? Whence the power and disposition to write them, where 
the exhaustless stores from which to bring them ont, except in 
the strong feelings, the earnest opinions, and the intense man- 
hood, that made up the tory gentleman of Abbotsford. That 
character was fixed in his youth. His boyhood was peculiar. It 
was formed under the influences of a ngid domestic discipline, 
to which strong sense and kind feeling and fervent piety, each 
lent its part. He was secluded from the sports of childhood, 
and early became a thoughtful child. Above all, imagination with 
her purple robes and godlike mien visited him early, and fed him 
on stories of knights and heroes, and thus awakened within him 
the creative power. It i interesting and instructive to 
think of that lame and weakly child, to watch the infant germ of 
the character which has spread itself over the civilized world, 
which has made its sense, its genial humanity, its love and hatred, 
and even its private caprices and its strong prejudices, to be 
known and cared for by all christendom. The character of 
Scott, his individual manhood, was his greatest strength. Out of 
his own heart did he write, as must every man who will move 
the hearts of his fellow-men. 

It was his character too, the strength and direction of the mov- 
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ing forces which inclined to the labor, in which he was so wonder- 
ful. This led him to select his studies. This gave him energy 
and perseverance to master them. And this, after it had furnish- 
ed him with his ample materials of knowledge, gave him his 
marvellous and untiring industry to draw them forth, till he fell 
a martyr to his superhuman labors. 

Turn now to the other instance, to the great orator of New 
England, and not of New England only, for if the older England 
hath one greater, or so great, let her bring out her man. Who 
that has ever heard Webster speak, or read a speech of his, 
needs to be told, that in him a great soul wields a great intellect, 
and that the force that moves, is in this case, as important to the 
result as the force that is moved. Whence the massive sense, 
the condensed energy, the astonishing justness of thought, the 
entire mastery of the subject, the deep sounding to its bottom. 
Whence its easy and natural development, the felicitous yet 
powerful expression, and above all, the fire, the force, the inti- 
mation that the lion had best be let alone, the easy yet ternble 
stroke that is given if the intimation is not regarded; whence all 
these but from the living man, as he has been formed by circum- 
stances and formed himself upon them? Surely in eloquence 
such as his, it needs no argument to show, that the character is 
a commanding element. Nor need it be reasoned out that no- 
thing short of a strong heart, and forces the most commanding, 
could put such an intellect to the work which it was forced to 
de; to be the instrument of power, which it has become. This 
character was trained in New England. And the man who 
could go through the history of Webster's boyhood and youth, 
and bring out the secret story of all that moved the man onward 
and upward could explain the secret of his greatness. 

I have lingered thus long to illustrate this truth, that the edu- 
cation of the character, is a legitimate part of the training of the 
scholar, because it seems to me of the highest importance. Of 
itself it is of the utmost consequence, all will own. Its bear- 
ings upon the happiness of the man, and its moral and religious 
relations entitle it te the most serious régard. Its connections 
with intellectual discipline and intellectual greatness, has not 
been so prominently urged. 

The education of the character being allowed to belong to the 
training of the scholar; how shall it be prosecuted ? 

This question, like many others, is more easily asked than an- 
swered. It does not admit of a specific plan, that may be rigidly 
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applied to every ease. It cannot be drawn into exact rules. If 
Tecan but illustrate its high importance and indicate the style of 
character most favorable to scholarship, I shall be content. 

A youth spent in the country, and familiar with the realities of 
# country life, presents peculiar advantages. The country is se- 
cluded. It shuts out a youth from the constant excitements that di- 
vert him from himself, and plunge him prematurely into the out- 
ward world. It saves him from such a collision with his fellows, 
and perhaps with those of the ruder sort, as forbids him to grow 
into that for which nature designed him, or teaches him by cun- 
ning or violence to make them bend to his will. It gives imagi- 
nation room to paint to him visions of eminence, to which he may 
rise, and lets young enthusiasm kindle and dilate at the thought, 
and hardens the youthful powers to manly effort, while as yet 
tmth does not oppose the imagination by her coarse reality, and 
repress enthusiasm to a cold selfishness. We love to think of the 
thoughtful boy, in some secluded hamlet, in whose mind the love 
of study has been implanted, and in whose‘heart the noble ray of 
genius has begun to burn. We love ‘to follow him in his ram- 
bhngs in some lonely pasture, by the gentle stream, beneath the 
dashing cascade or on the wild mountain top. There does he 
nourish the thoughts that have just been called into life by his 
books or his teacher, or suffers noble aspirations to kindle and 
glow. There is he fixing some high aim, or maturing some cher- 
ished plan, and nerving himself to some new effort of laborious 
study. Bye and bye these boyish thoughts and feelings followed 
out, shall conduct him to some high place among his fellow-men, 
from which he shall speak them out, and they shall enter into 
the heart and influence the destiny of others. Whatever conduces 
to early thoughtfulness, favors the development of a strong and 
earnest character, and as the seclusion of the country does this in 
an eminent degree, so does it produce more than its proportion 
of men of commanding genius. 

There is something, too, in the strong attachments which the 
country forms, because it has but few objects to present, that fa- 
vors the same result. A few scores, or at most but few hundreds 
of souls are all the world to him. He can tell them all by name; 
their joys are his joys, their sorrows his woe. There is not a dis- 
aster, a sickness, a stroke of death, which does not fix his at- 
tention, fill his young heart, stamp its impress on his memory 
and make its mark upon his character. In the city or the large 
town, there are countless individuals of whom he has no know- 
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ledge, and multitudes of events pass before him in which he has 
no interest. His attention is but slightly fixed on anything, and 
his heart adheres to nothing except what most closely concerns 
him. The boy in the country, also, is early acquainted with the 
realities of human life, and feels a warm and earnest sympathy 
with man in every rank in society. Whereas in the city, he 
knows only the concerns of his own friends, and sees scores or 
thousands whose sufferings and sorrows, whose hopes and fears, 
are rarely brought home to his feelings. 

Besides all this and more than all this, there is something in 
the changing face of nature in one day even, from the gray break- 
ing of the morning to the gentle hush of evening; and in many 
days through the constant round of the advancing seasons, that 
interests and makes a strong impression on the character. I do 
not say, that the boy too oft unthinking and rude, pauses to gaze 
on the changing face of the mother of us all, or is smitten by it 
with a poet’s enthusiasm, but I do say, that there is something in 
the warmth of her genial sun, and in the fury of her winter's storm, 
that makes its impress that is not forgotten, and that it is emi- 
nently favorable to form the scholar. Then too there is in the 
sports of the country a variety of excitement, a romance and an 
ardor, which tends to the same result. 

We are not insensible to the advantages which may come 
from a boyhood in the city. We freely grant that there may 
come of it an earlier and more finished development, an intellect 
more finely polished, and a grace that is more easy and refined. 
If, however, we look for earnestness, enthusiasm and strength, 
with capacity to improve that is most enduring, and a power to 
use the mind that is most slowly exhausted, we go to the country 
to find the material. 

But whether it be in the city or country that the young scholar 
is trained, let him by all means contract a relish for active sports 
in the open air. Let these form a part of his daily life, not as a 
task but as an amusement; not as he is driven to them by his 
teacher, but as he rushes out upon them from the confinement 
of the school-room. We ask them not for the sake of his health, 
though without health there can be neither energy to acquire nor 
to use a scholars power; but we do ask and demand it for that 
elasticity of spints, that high enjoyment of life, and that un- 
tamed energy, without which, the scholars life becomes a 
melancholy curdling of the blood, and the scholar’s enthusiasm 
flags in its eager steps, then drags its slow length, and dies at 
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last by inches. Why, too, should a man prepare himself to exert 
a commanding influence over others for good, and find that he 
has spent in the preparation, both the capacity and the desire to 
employ his powers thus disciplined? Why should he bring to 
the high place appointed him among his fellows, a disciplined 
and fumished mind, only to feel that he has consumed the fire 
in preparing, that he needs in the using of that mind? Why is it 
that there are among us so many well trained men, who are 
trained for every purpose except the purpose for which they ought 
to be trained, that of influencing their fellow-men? Why is it 
that the superficial man rushes by or displaces the profound, the 
stupid takes precedence of the wise, and the man without 
knowledge enough to sound the depths of his own shallowness, 
takes the high place and the wide field of influence, appointed 
by nature and by God for those who are fitted to stand there ? 
We may say in answer, that the many prefer the superficial to 
the thorough, and the ignorant to the wise; that they like better 
to be amused and flattered, than to be instructed and reproved ; 
it is doubtless true. But a most important reason is, that men 
are pleased with enthusiasm and awakening energy, and that 
as scholars are trained, the tendency of their habits is all to 
deaden the forces of nature and to quench her fires. Yea, we 
pule upon the altars of knowledge, an offering so profuse and in- 
discnminate, that we extinguish the sacred flame that shall send 
its incense to heaven! 

This fault is peculiarly American ; and one prime reason is, that 
our scholars are so indifferent to the active and eager sports 
which are so essential to a buoyant youth, and a happy and vigo- 
rous manhood. In the public schools of England, as of Eton, 
‘Wesminster or Rugby, the play-ground is no mean appendage, 
but a provision as essential as the class-room ; and there till the 
age of nineteen the English boys, (for they are not educated so 
as to be prematurely men,) give sinews to the energy, that shall 
bye and bye be felt in St. Stephens or the Halls of Westmin- 
ster. In England and Scotland, too, great scholarship is attend- 
ed with the power to use it; and stores of learning that would 
stagger and appal an American scholar, are lifted as easily as 
Achilles bore upon his shoulder his far famed shield. 

We would encourage, in young scholars, the love of the open 
air and of manly and exciting sports. We rejoice to see them in 
the field and upon the water and in the play-ground. We would 
provide for excursions on the holidays, and long and lonely pedestn- 
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an trips in the vacations, and when the season for relaxation comes, 
we would forbid all books as eagerly as we would open them in 
term time. Happy the scholar, with whom habits of this kind early, 
acquired, are never lost; but who renews his strength by daily 
and cheerful exercise abroad, and thus is borne through the de- 
pressing toil which his life imposes, and as his learning increases, 
gathers new force and fire with which to use it. 

To develope a strong and manly character, an early and close 
contact with men is of prime importance. To men in ordinary 
life, this will come of itself and no special pains is required to 
secure it. But to the scholar, it is not so. His life is secluded. 
His world is his books; and instead of the cheerful companion- 
ship of living men, he has the society of the dead, that by strange 
and mysterious spells he must call again into life. Hence is he 
exposed to ignorance of real life and of living men. He is strong 
in speculation and weak in action. He is a giant among the 
dead, but an infant among the living. He is wise in the past, 
but for the present he is well nigh a fool. 

Nothing hinders these tendencies and corrects them more cer- 
tainly, than an earnest sympathy with all classes of men from 
early life. Nothing brings out the practical more effectually than 
the leaving of a boy to provide for himself in his early years. So 
does he best learn not to be a shy and timid stranger, but an easy 
and self-relying man. Let the boy then be early introduced to all 
kinds of men and all sorts of scenes that are innocent, till his eye 
is taught to observe and his heart to sympathize with living men. 
Let him be thrown upon his own resources, as far as it safely and 
_ kindly can be done, till he learns his own strength by using it. 

The love of labor, too, is of prime importance. Without labor, 
patient and long continued labor, no man can be a scholar. With- 
out cheerfulness in toil, toil becomes drudgery, and treads under 
its own feet the richer half of the harvest which it should reap. 
To be bouyant in study, to go to it with an elastic spirit, and to 
lear it with a thankful heart, there must be a clear discernment 
of its indispensable value, a conscious joy in the acquisitions. 
Let the scholar then be disciplined to effort from the earliest 
days. As soon as books become his daily task, let the seeret of 
gain by effort be effectually imparted, and as he comes from the 
field.at evening laden with his sheaves, let the parent or teacher 
shout with him the harvest home. 

Let the scholar be early taught the uses of scholarship. Not 
only let him be earnestly told the fact, but let him be clearly 
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shown, how the toils of school and its painful discipline take hotd 
of power over his fellow-men for their highest good. Let him 
clearly feel, that without high attainments and skill attained by 
use, his triumphs will be short and his success doubtful. Let 
him be taught to despise the ranting declaimer, the gaudy rhetori- 
cian and the impudent and lying ebarlatan, whether in the pulpit, 
at the bar, or in any profession or occupation. Let him be fired 
with the certainty of success if he will but take the pains, and 
let him be shown how that pains takes hold of success. 

His studies are dry and repulsive. The cheerful and patient 
teacher may easily enliven them by illustrations from what the 
pupil already knows, may sympathize with the dryness and seven- 
ty of his pains-taking, and help him by a recital of the teacher's 
own discouragements in the same position. Especially may the 
study of the classics be made genial and interesting, by connect- 
ing it with his reading of modern literature, and if the scholar 
cannot see how there is beauty or grace in a Latin or Greek sen- 
tence, he may be excited as he sees that his teacher regards the 
classics with more than the eye of a drill-master. 

Especially should an interest in English literature be engrafted 
upon instruction in the classics, that the scholar may be taught a 
warm and personal interest in his studies, and his reading be di- 
rected so as to form and strengthen his manhood. The reading 
of the young scholar, as he advances towards and through the 
college, is of immense influence on the maturing man. He will 
read, and read too much, and read that which enervates and cor- 
rupts. It is in vain to tell him that it is of little use to read, or 
that this or that is a corrnpting and dangerous book. But if he is 
led to see, as he may by slow degrees, that a book has the living 
spirit of a living man, that he should weigh and test its senti- 
ments as he would the opinions of ‘an associate, and mark its 
power and elegance of language as he would the words of 
living speakers, and above all receive into his own character, 
and make a purt of his own life, the spirit and soul of a book, as 
he would catch the inspiration of a man, then does he learn to 
take a genial pleasure in all literature, and what is of more con- 
sequence, make literature form and fix his character. . 

To form the character of the scholar, as of every other man, the 
moral and religious should assume the highest place, and be the 
commanding element. The voice of conscience is the same com- 
manding voice to the scholar which it is to the most unlettered 
man. His responsibilities are the same with those of other men, 
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for time and eternity. His joys and sorrows, his hopes and fears, 
are the same with theirs, and the motives that affect them, are 
fitted to affect him. Thrice happy is the young scholar, who 
from his earliest years, carries the fervor of youthful piety into. 
the aspirings of youthful ambition, and while he bums with an 
ardent love of knowledge, hallows the flame by a higher love of 
the end of all knowledge, in love to God and love to man. 

The scholar has his peculiar dangers here. His course is be- 
set with these, not so much in its earlier as in its later passages. 
Knowledge brings her peculiar exposures. She tempts his pride. 
She leads him through the chaos of doubt, and as he sounds 
there his dim and perilous way, and seems often to find no foot- 
hold, he wishes that he had never been bom. The witchery of 
imagination invades his purer desire’. She would first seduce 
him, by the fame of standing conspicuous on some bad eminence, 
that she may afterwards damn him byits infamy. A worldly am- 
bition would tempt him to misuse or sell the power which he has 
gained, for some inferior or base price. 

But if knowledge has her dangers, she has her securities; if her 
weakness, she has also her peculiar’strength. She teaches re- 
flection, and secures thereby from mere frivolity. She unrolls 
the page of history, and, by the example of each succeeding age, 
distinctly affirms the unalterable decree of heaven, that the name 
of the wicked, however greatin philosophy, in science, in history, 
poetry, statesmanship or art,—that the name of the wicked, how- 
ever splendid and powerful, zt shall rot. It is her solemn testi- 
mony that however vice may be excused in the intellectually 
great while they live, or however skepticism may get a splendid 
renown in the present generation, it is rejected and loathed by 
the generations that come after. Such is the testimony of know- 
ledge. Her voice is to the young and the older scholar. Let 
this voice be made to resound in all the schools of learning, let 
the peculiar notions which may thus be brought to act, be added 
to those other considerations that are common to man as man, 
and we give the highest security that we can give to man, who 
is liable everywhere to fall. 

These remarks upon character as a prime element in forming 
the scholar, and the suggestions as to the manner in which the cha- 
racter should be trained, are far from being precise and dogmatic. 
It is, however, of prime importance that the springs of action 
should be developed and regulated. They enter largely into the 
training of tho young scholar, quite as largely as the work which 
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we bestow on the intellect alone. Let this then be understood 
and held up and insisted on, to all teachers, all scholars, and all 
schools, and very much will be gained. 

Happy is the pupil, happy also the school, which is blessed 
with a teacher whose own scholarship and character combined, 
exert on all within his reach, a kindling and inspiring influence ; 
the very contact of whose mind and the magic of whose pre- 
sence wakes, as by an electric fire, the intellect and the man- 
hood of his pupils; who creates intellect and creates character 
by the strength, the justness and the ardor of hisown. Sucha 
man was the late Dr. Arnold, an eminent and inspiring example to 
all scholars and all teachers, the record of whose life should be 
held in the memory of all such, till a bnghter example shall arise. 

It was his to dwell in the past with the accurate knowledge of 
the exactest and the most thorough scholarship, and yet be alive 
to the present, as an earnest man,—to concern himself with the 
readings of Thucydides, the minutest point respecting Rome, 
with the enthusiasm of the merest man of books; and to engage 
upon the great questions which agitated England, with all the 
eagerness of one who had forgotten his books forever, in the hot 
and busy strife of politics. It was his to be interested alike in 
the dnil of the class-room, the sports of the play-ground, and the 
adventurous and exciting ramble through swamp and wood. It 
was for him to rejoice in that nice appreciation of the classics, 
which the master of the ancient tongues alone possesses, and to 
esteem the study of the classics of highest value, as they enabled 
his pupils to read with higher enthusiasm and a better taste their 
own English wnters. It was his as a teacher, to strive earnestly 
to make his pupils scholars, and still more earnestly if possible 
to make them men, and through the men whom he sent to the 
university, to spread himself over all England What was high- 
est and best of all, it was his peculiar glory to be as wakeful as 
a boy to all that was good in the present life, and yet to keep an 
eye open full and clear upon the things which faith beholds in the 
world which is to be, and to demonstrate by his own example 
and his own success, that a life of letters may be a life of the 
maniliest and most fervent piety, and that a school of literary train- 
ing may bring the best appliances to form the noblest Christian 
character. Would that his name might be honored and his ex- 
ample imitated in all the schools of our land. 

Vor. III: No. 9. 11 
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ARTICLE VI. 


THE TIMES, CHARACTER AND POLITICAL SYSTEM OF 
MACHIAVELLI! 


By Daniel B. Goodwin, Professor of Languages, Bowdoin College, Brunswick, Me. 


Aone the most remarkable phenomena of mediaeval history, 
may be reckoned the nise and fall of the Italian republics. In 
the course of what, for most of Europe, was the night of the dark 
ages, Italy, by a more rapid revolution, had its own early night ; 
then its dawn, its noon, and its second decline ; another cloud of 
darkness gathering over it just as the returning light was chasing 
away the lingering shades of barbarism from the rest of Europe. 
It was midnight in Italy when it was but evening in Britain and 
France ; again it was morning in Italy when it was hardly mid- 
night in the neighboring countries. 

As early as the 13th century Italy contained an almost incredi- 
ble number of separate republics—independent cities, some of 
which were respectively possessed of greater wealth, power and 
foreign influence than England, France or Spain. Their mer- 
chants were princes, the islands and coasts of the sea their pos- 
sessions, the whole commercial world their tributaries. Litera- 
ture and the arts also shone forth with a short but magnificent 
effulgence. The great poem of Dante—one name for all, was 
written about the year 1300, in a language which differs not so 
much from that now spoken in Italy, as Shakspeare’s does from 
the present ordinary English; while in Dante's time the English 
language could hardly be said to exist. 


1 Opere di Niccolé Machiavelli, 10 vols. 8vo.; Firenze, per Niccolé Conti, 
1818. 

Besides the Preface of the learned editor to the above mentioned collection 
of Machiavelli's Works, the authorities eonsulted in the preparation of this 
Article are, among others, Botta, Guicciardini, Sismondi and Tiraboschi. 
Some of the passages translated from these authors, and interwoven into the 
text are not accompanied with any marks of acknowledgment. Particular 
references to volume and page have not been thought necessary. And, per- 
haps, it is equally unnecessary to add, that for the opinions, whether true or 
falee, expressed and defended in this Article, the writer alone is responsible. 
The subject, though not coming within the narrowest scope of this Review, 
will be found to have many points of contact with its general objects. 
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While the great warlike and maritime republics of Venice and 
Genoa were under an anstocratic form of government, Filo- 
rence, Pisa, Lucca, Siena, Bologna, Modena, Ferrara, Verona, 
Padua, Milan, Parma, Mantua and a host more, were democracies 
more or less pure. In the course of time, Florence subjected or 
subordinated to herself most of the other Tuscan republics. In 
her most flourishing periods her wealth was almost incredible. 
Her revenues were many times greater than those of the crown 
of England. Some idea of her population may be gathered from 
the fact that in the great plague of 1348, which has been im- 
mortalized by the Description and the Decameron of Boccaccio, 
more than 100,000 of her inhabitants died ; and again, in the long 
mortality which prevailed from 1522 to 1527, of which Machia- 
velli has left an almost equally graphic description, more than 
250,000 of her citizens perished; and in six months of the year 
1527, there died within her walls no less than 40,000 persons. Yet 
she survived, and, but for other causes, might have soon recovered 
from the blow. 

Like all the other democratic republics, Florence was subject 
to many violent revolutions, constantly tom by factions, often un- 
der the control of tyrants ; but her liberties were not entirely ex- 
tinguished till 1530, when the overwhelming power of Austria, 
instigated and backed by the pope, finally reduced the city and 
gave it into the hands of the Medicean family, who had been ex- 
iled as dangerous citizens, and who soon after their return as- 
sumed the title of Dukes. Here ends the history, not only of the 
Italian republics, but of the Italian nation. 

As to the rest of the democratic cities, before the 14th century 
they had all fallen under the iron rule of stgnorz, i. e. lords or ty- 
rants, who have been not inaptly compared to the men that 
sprung from the serpent’'s teeth sown by Cadmus, and that went 
on fighting one another until they were all killed. Foreign allies 
were called in to decide their contests. Italy, which had recov- 
ered from the desolations of Goths and Vandals, and become once 
more the garden of Europe, was made the battle-field and war- 
prize of the most powerful nations of Christendom. Rome, that 
had often been captured by the barbarians in the early part of the 
Christian era, never was so savagely treated by any of them, as 
when sacked by the troops of Charles V. in the 15th century. 

The republics of Italy and those of Greece present a striking 
analogy in their character, history and fate ; with this important 
difference, that while thuse of Greece were subjugated by a sin- 
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gle master, Philip of Macedon, who was himself proud to be called 
a Greek ; those of Italy were a bone of contention for the neigh- 
boring potentates, who had all learned to despise the Italian 
name, and who seem to have conspired to do their utmost to de- 
grade still lower the object of their contempt. 

Machiavelli was born at Florence in 1469, and died in 1527. 
A contemporary of Christopher Columbus and Martin Luther, 
his life corresponds precisely with one of the greatest crises the 
history of Europe has ever experienced—one of the most forta- 
nate crises, too, in many respects, though some of its results are 
not a little to be regretted. 

At this period all was in movement and expectation. There 
was a universal longing and struggling for light and liberty. The 
mind of Christendom, roused from the stupor of its long slumber 
to a state of semi-consciousness, shook violently off the shackles 
of superstition and ghostly tyranny, though in the convulsive ef- 
fort of blind impulse and gigantic might, what wonder if in too 
many instances it shook off also the wholesome restraints of truth 
and soberness and legitimate authority? With instinctive repug- 
nance it stripped away the garments of corruption, whose loath- 
some aspect met the dim vision of its opening eyes; but what 
wonder, if with them, in its hasty zeal, it rejected, in too many 
instances, the decent habiliments of social fitness and beauty ? 

Physical science lighted her torch, and speculation sealed up 
her visions ; the secular spirit ascended the throne of human af- 
fairs, while the predominance of the religious idea (in external 
institutions) passed away. Common sense began her reign. 
New worlds were discovered. Commerce was extended. The 
fine arts rose to their highest pitch of splendor. In short, so great 
was the change, that many historians have considered the dis- 
covery of America, as the most appropriate epoch from which to 
date the commencement of modern history. 

But while this was in many respects, and especially in maten- 
al well-being, the period of general renovation for Europe; for 
Italy it was the season of unmingled degradation and accelerated 
decline. Language fails to convey an idea of the deep-seated 
and wide-spread corruption, and of the inextricable, infinite confu- 
sion of Italian society at this period. St. Paul’s terrible descnp- 
tion of the state of the heathen world before the introduction of 
Christianity, never could have applied more exactly in all its lin- 
eaments, parts and particulars to any people or state of society 
than to the Italians of this period. They were addicted to vile 
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affections and to the most debasing Insts and vices; betng filled 
with all unrighteousness, licentiousness, wickedness, covetousness, ma- 
&esousness ; full of envy, murder, debate, deceit, mahgnity ; whis- 
perers, backbiters, haters of God, desyteful, proud, boasters, inventors 
of evil thangs, dssobedient to parents, covenant-breakers, without nat- 
ural affection, implacable, unmerciful ; who, knowing the judgment 
of God that they which commit such things are worthy of death, and 
adding to that catalogue of vices the most presumptuous hypocri- 
sy, not only did the same and had pleasure in them which did them, 
but professed to be Christians, to be the very centre and model of 
Chnistianity—nay, to contain the very head of the corner and key- 
stone of the Christian edifice. Popes administered poison to car- 
dinals, and cardinals conspired against the lives of popes; princes 
disarmed their foes by treachery and then murdered them in 
cold blood ; cardinals’ caps were sold to the highest bidder; even 
the pontifical tiara in two flagrant instances, those of Alexander 
VI and Clement VII, (Julius IL and Leo X. might be added to 
the number,) was bargained for and bought with gold. Var- 
chi, the most indulgent contemporary historian acknowledges that 
Clement was elected with manifest simony. 

Treaties sanctioned by the most solemn oaths in war, impu- 
dently violated in peace, ostentatious luxury and licentiousness, 
unblushing incest, fraud boasting openly of its exploits, virtue 
everywhere neglected or oppressed, nght trampled on by force, 
prostitation, violence, assassinations, increasing the more as they 
were the more notorious and sure of impunity or even honor— 
these, says a modern Italian Professor of History, offer to the pen- 
cal of the historian such a deep coloring of baseness, that he must 
needs soften or reduce it, or his tale would be incredible, not to 
say intolerable. 

This was the age of Caesar Borgia, a natural son of pope 
Alexander VI; endowed with extraordinary talents, but probably 
the most monstrous specimen of depravity that ever existed under 
the human form. Fratricide and incest were the A B C of his 
morals, poison and the dagger his escutcheon. He never made 
@ promise with any other design than that he might gain an ad- 
vantage by breaking it. He acquired sovereignty by assassinat- 
ing his rivals, and popularity by destroying his tools; and “he 
fell at last amidst the mingled curses and regrets of a people, of 
whom his genius had been the wonder and might have been the 
salvation.” 

This was the age too of Lucretia Borgia, daughter of the same 
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Alexander VI, the presiding genius of the Pontifical palace dunng 
most of his reign, and, if contemporary historians are to be be- 
lieved, the incestuous mistress of both father and brother. Over 
her life decency draws a vail. 

Alexander himself, (according to Sismondi,) created during his 
pontificate forty-three cardinals, of whom scarcely a single nomi- 
nation was gratuitous. The greater part brought him at least 
10,000 florins, some 20,000, some 30,000. But for the pope to 
sell these highest dignities of the church wasa small affair. The 
cardinals employed by him in the administration, enriched them- 
selves rapidly, and the pope was accused of making way with 
a great number of them, to seize upon their estates and dispose 
of their benefices which returned to the Holy See; thus reaping 
a double harvest from the simoniacal transaction. Such were 
the criminal resources by which the pope was enabled to meet 
the prodigious expenses of supporting the prodigalities of his 
daughter, the luxury of his court and the armies of his son. 
While issuing his bulls, defining the faith of Christendom and 
dividing the whole unchristianized world between the Spaniards 
and Portuguese, he was rendering himself an accomplice in all 
the crimes of Caesar Borgia, prostituting the whole power of the 
church, and setting every little engine of papal influence in motion, 
to secure to that illegitimate son the dominion of the paltry pro- 
vince of Romagna. It was believed in all Italy that Alexander, 
having poisoned the cardinals of St. Angelo, of Capua and of 
Modena, in the attempt to add the cardinal of Cornets to the 
number, poisoned himself. 

We will stain these pages with the story of but one more of 
the monsters of crime, with whom this period swarmed; and we 
select this instance, not because it is extraordinary but because 
it is classical with the Italian writers of this period; it is that of 
Oliverotto of Fermo. Left an orphan in the tenderest infancy, 
he had been adopted and educated by his natural uncle, who had 
treated him with all the tenderness that a father could have 
shown to a beloved child. His uncle had introduced him into 
the military career under the most favorable auspices. He had 
distinguished himself, and had risen to a high rank among the 
Italian captains of the time. Finding himself once, with a troop 
of his followers, on the frontiers of his native country, he wrote 
to his uncle that he desired to see again the paternal mansion, 
and to show himself there with the honors that he had acquired 
in war, by bringing a retinue of a hundred of his horsemen. His 
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uncle obtained of the civil authorities permission to introduce his 
followers into the city. He contrived for him the most flattering 
reception, lodged him at his own house with all his troop, and a 
few days after gave in his honor a repast to all the magistracy of 
Fermo. In the midst of this repast Oliverotto caused his soldiers 
to enter, massacred his uncle and all his guests, and compelled 
the citizens to acknowledge himself as prince of Fernmo and its 
territory. Truly, if Dante had lived two centuries later, we should 
have had no Purgatory or Paradise ; Hell would have engrossed 
all his Poem. To complete the picture, Sismondi adds, with 
some exaggeration we would fain believe, that “the enemies of 
Caesar Borgia were no less perfidious and no less polluted with 
enmes than he.” 

It is a heavy accusation preferred by Montaigne against Guic- 
ciardini, that “of all the passions, words, counsels and actions on 
which he passes judgment, he never attnbutes one to religion, 
conscience or virtue, as if these no longer existed in the world.” 
But it may be truly answered, that if ever there were times in 
which faith and virtue were banished from among men, they 
were precisely those which were described by him. And Mon- 
taigne himself admits, that Guicciardini wrote uninfluenced by 
hatred, favor or vanity. 

It is difficult, in those times, to make any exceptions in favor 
of virtue. But it is a relief to be able to make three or four. 
Lorenzo the Magnificent of Florence was better than Pericles of 
Athens; Dandolo of Venice was as courageous as Leonidas; 
Doria of Genoa was as virtuous as the Spartan Agis and more 
fortunate; in the opinion of the Italians there is no glory 
among the moderns and perhaps none among the ancients 
which equals the glory of the Genoan Columbus. After a life 
without a stain he could die without remorse. But, with a few 
exceptions more, the rest, to use a strong phrase of St. Augustine 
in its strongest sense, was a mass of corruption. 

Such were the times in which Machiavelli lived, such was 
the atmosphere in which he was educated, such was the society 
in which he moved, and such were the events and scenes which 
he witnessed and recorded, and which were at once the occasion 
and the basis of his political theones. 

It might be interesting to inquire into the causes of this unex- 
ampled spectacle ; but when we talk of the causes of such phe- 
nomena, we almost always reason ina circle. Wealth, luxury, 
the vices natural to petty tyrants, the degrading influence of 
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foreign control—these, and other circumstances, may have had 
their share in producing the sad result, but we still look for the 
source of the unprecedented enormity of corruption which charac- 
terized this period. We find it nowhere but in the antecedent 
perversion of religion, in the foul crimes and shameless turpitude 
of the court of Rome. It is impossible to say to what degree a 
false religious instruction had been ruinous to the morals of Italy. 
Men were taught, not to obey but to evade their consciences. 
Every body gave his passions free scope, relying upon papal in- 
dulgences, mental reservations, a future penance, and an ap- 
proaching absvlution. The greatest religious fervor was so far 
from being a guaranty of probity, that the more scrupulous a man 
was in his public practices of devotion, the more his character 
was to be distrusted. Even Borgia, like the later Robespierre, 
seemed to have a peculiar quickness of sensibility for religious 
and moral affections. He could make himself an agreeable, a 
bewitching companion; and talk of faith, frankness and friend- 
ship, with such a perfection of hypocrisy as sometimes to throw 
even the most wary off their guard. 

That the corruption of the Papal court preceded this general 
corruption of Italy, is evident from the fact that, two centuries 
before, Dante bitterly complained of it. Three of the pontiffs 
who occupied the seat of St. Peter during zs times, Nicholas 
III, Boniface VIII, and Clement V, he unceremoniously places 
in his Hell, among those who were there tormented for the sin 
of simony; and to one,of them he there addresses these remark- 
able words :! 





1 Di voi pastor s’accorse il Vangelista, 
Quando colei che siede souva lacque 
Puttaneggiar co'regi a lui fu vista : 

Quella che con le eette teste nacque, , 
E dalle diece corna ebbe argomento 
Fin che virtute al suo marito piacque. 

Fatto v’avete Dio d’oroe d'argento ; 
E che altro & da voi all’ idolatre, 
Se non ch'egli uno e voi n’orate cento ? 

Ahi Costantin, di quanto mal fu matre 
Non [a tua conversion, ma quella dote 
Che da te prese il primo ricco patre ! 

Inferno. Canto X1X. 


Froi the poems, tales and satirical literature of the middle ages might be 
collected a mars of testimony against the church of Rome as strong and as 
strongly expressed, we are alinost tempted to think, as the Reformation itself 
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“T'was of such Pastors of Christ's flock as you 
The Revelator spake, when her he saw 
Who on the waters sat, foul whore of kings. 
That ten-horned beast who rose with seven heads 
Was held in check while virtue pleased her lord. 
Of gold and silver ye have made your God; 
Differing wherein from the idolater, 
But that he worships one, a hundred ye? 
Ah Constantine ! to how much ill gave birth 
Not thy conversion, but that plenteous dower 
Which the first wealthy Father gained froin thee !”’ 


Scarcely did the coarse-mouthed Luther himself speak with 
more freedom of the Babylonian harlot, than this stern, indignant 
poet of the thirteenth century. 

Machiavelli, too, though like Dante a good Roman Catholic, 
treats the court of Rome with fearless severity, or rather justice. 
He plainly ascribed to it the vices and the degradation of’ Italy 
in his own times, in a passage for which popes and Jesuits could 
never forgive him. We the more readily cite at length this pas- 
sage, as it may serve to counterbalance in some degree the pre- 
vailing prejudice with which the name of Machiavelli is asso- 
ciated. 

Discoursing of religion in respect to its utility in a State he 
says : ‘“ Those republics which would maintain themselves un- 
corrupted, must above all things see to it that they maintain un- 
corrupted the ceremonies of religion, and hold them always in 
their veneration ; for there can be no surer symptom of the ruin 
of a country, than to see divine worship neglected or despised. 
As the observance of divine worship conduces to the greatness 
and growth of republics, so the contempt of it leads to their cer- 
tain ruin. Because when the fear of God is wanting, the State 
must either go to ruin, or be sustained by the fear of a prince 
which may supply the deficiency of religion. If our religion had 
been preserved in its purity as it was ordained by its founder, the 








can furnish. Take the following pasquinade against the pope from the “ Apoc- 
alypsis Goliae,”’ of the thirteenth century. 


‘‘ Non pastor ovium, sed pastus ovibus. 
Membra dolent singula capitis dolore ! 
Roma mundi caput est; sed nil capit mundum ; 
Quod pendit a capite totum est immundum ; 
Transit enim vitium primum in secundum, 
Et de fundo redolet quod est juxta fundum.” 


See also such books as “ Reynard the Fox,’ ** Life of St. Nemo,” ‘ Piers 
Ploughman,” “ Eulenspiegel," etc. 
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States and republics of Christendom would have been vastly 
more united and happy than they now are. Nor can there bea 
surer proof of itz adulteration and decline, than to see how those 
people who are nearest the Roman church, which is the head of 
our religion, have the least religion. Whoever should compare 
its onginal foundation with the present usage, and consider how 
utterly unlike they are, would conclude that beyond all doubt 
either ruin or a scourge must be near. But because some are of 
opinion that the salvation of Italy depends upon the church of 
Rome, I will allege two irrefragable reasons to the contrary. 
The first is, that through the evil example of that court, this coun- 
try has lost all devotion to any religion whatever ; a state of things 
which brings in its train infinite evils and infinite disorders; for, 
as, where religion is, every good is presupposed, so, where reli- 
gion is not, the contrary is presupposed. We Italians therefore 
are under this first obligation to the church of Rome, that we 
have come to be without religion and without morals. We are 
under another, which, in a political point of view, is a more im- 
mediate cause of our ruin; for the church in its loss of temporal 
power, in its anxiety to retain the control of certain provinces, 
has kept, and still keeps this our country divided. For not being 
sufficiently powerful to occupy all Italy hersclf, and fearing to 
allow all the rest but her own States to be under any other one 
head, she has been the occasion that the country has remained 
under many different princes and lords, from whom have arisen 
so great disunion and weakness that Italy has become the prey 
of any and every assailant. For all which, we Italians are under 
obligation to the church and to no other. But for the church we 
might have been a united and happy people, as well as France 
and Spain. And whoever should wish by a sure experiment to 
test the truth of all this, need only be clothed with sufficient 
power to send the court of Rome to reside, with the authority it 
has in Italy, in the territories of the Swiss—who are the only 
people at the present day that live, as regards religion, according 
to the usages of antiquity; and he would see that, in a very short 
time, the depraved manners of that court would produce in that 
country more disorders than any other accident which at any 
time could possibly happen there.” 

This was written just at the moment when the monk of Wit- 
tenberg was roused to his great work of reformation. The pol- 
itician of Italy seems to have known little of the reformer of 
Germany ; but of Savonarola his own countryman and contem- 
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porary, and one of Luther's forerunners, he always speaks with 
marked respect; “of such a man,” he says, (“d'un tanto uomo) 
we ought to speak with reverence ; for the purity of his life, his 
learning, his doctnne, the great work of reform which he under- 
took, sufficed to make the people of Florence, who were neither 
rude nor ignorant, believe that he talked with God.” Such is the 
testimony of this man of the world to the character of the pious, 
though perhaps somewhat too enthusiastic Savonarola. Yet the 
court of Rome burnt Savonarola and patronized Borgia. What 
wonder that under the immediate influence of such a court, oc- 
cupying such a peculiar position in relation to the conscience, 
wickedness should have kept holiday? What wonder too, that 
Machiavelli himself, falling on such evil times, breathing such a 
tainted air, compelled as a statesman and diplomatist to deal with 
such men, should not in his political writings have preserved the 
highest tone of moral purity ? 

Of the private character of Machiavelli, little is known and 
nothing to his disadvantage ; both which facts, considering the 
circumstances, are not a little to be wondered at. The heaviest 
charge brought against him by his contemporaries, and that pre- 
ferred by an enemy and accompanied with the acknowledgment 
that it was his only fault, is that he was wanting in gravity. He 
was a hater of tyrants, a sturdy republican and a sincere lover of 
his country, especially of his dear native Florence. He was en- 
gaged in public employments most of his life, and though at last 
thrust out of office, maltreated and imprisoned by the opposing 
faction, he never sought vengeance like his contemporary, the 
aristocratical Guicciardini, by joining the enemies of his country 
that he might overtum the power of his opponents. 

He held the office of Secretary of State in the Florentine re- 
public upwards of fourteen years, (that is to say, precisely dur- 
ing the penod of its greatest liberty,) and was a most indefati- 
gable and faithful public servant. Besides the.ordinary occupa- 
tions of his office, which were no less than the whole domestic 
and foreign correspondence of the republic, and the registry of 
the acts and resolutions of the government, he discharged very 
frequent extraordinary domestic commissions, and went on 
twenty-three foreign embassies respecting affairs the most deli- 
cate and important for the Florentine State. Four times he was 
sent ambassador to the king of France, twice to the emperor of 
Germany. twice to the court of Rome and three times to Caesar 
Borgia. He raised armies, reformed the constitution and disci- 
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pline of the troops of the republic, and several times took the 
field in person. With what ability he acquitted himself of his 
multifarious duties, his despatches which are extant, and are a 
model for the imitation of all other ministers and public servants, 
give the most satisfactory testimony. 

His labors were not limited to the exact fulfilment of the pure- 
ly indispensable duties of his ministry. It is difficult to judge, 
whether his capacity or his zeal for his country were the greatest. 
If he did not succeed in saving entire its liberties, he wanted 
only greater confidence and concord of his fellow citizens, and 
times less turbulent and desperate. At least the glory is due to 
him of having attempted it, as far as his influence in affairs per- 
mitted him. He could perceive rather than remedy the conse- 
quences of the rage of party spirit with which Florence was then 
agitated, and the faults of the weak government of Soderini, its 
chief magistrate ; who had thrown himself and his country entire- 
ly into the arms of France; in relation to which procedure Mach- 
iavelli used to say; “ The good luck of the French has stripped 
us of half our dominions, their bad luck will cost us our liberty.” 

Never was political prediction better verified. The power of 
France declined. Florence was invested by the troops of Aus- 
tria, Spain and the pope. The banished Medici were restored. 
Soderini was driven into exile. Machiavelli was ignominiously 
ejected from office and treated as a state criminal. On a false 
accusation he was put to the torture and thrown into prison, from 
which the interest rather than the equity of his enemies liberated 
him. 

One thing is here to be specially noted, which, the rarer it is, 
does the more honor to the merit of Machiavelli. The high opin- 
ion which was had of his talents and of his affectionate and in- 
genuous character, preserved him faithful friends in his adversities, 
and finally overcame and extinguished the aversion of his ene- 
mies. In the polite conversazionz of the gardens of the Rucellai 
he was courted and listened to as the oracle. Guicciardini, though 
of the Medicean party in politics, kept up with him, even in the 
most dangerous times, an intimate and confidential correspon- 
dence. The Medici themselves, both Leo X. and Clement VII, 
though they could not but regard him as an obstacle to the ac- 
complishment of their designs upon the republic, availed them- 
selves of his services on many important occasions. There wasa 
universal movement at Florence in his favor, and Machiavelli re- 
appeared in public affairs. He was employed on several impor- 
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tant commissions, and died in the public service and in the full 
communion of the Roman church. His son writes to a friend 
immediately after his death : “ Our father has left us, as you know, 
in extreme poverty.” | 

Such was the public and pnvate life of Machiavelli, a man 
whose name, by reason of the interpretation usually given to some 
of his writings, has become synonymous with all that is perfidious 
and base; whether deservedly or undeservedly it remains for 
us to consider. 

In his character of author Machiavelli may be considered as a 
poet and dramatist, an historian, and a statesman or political theo- 
nst. As poet and dramatist, we have little to say of him at pre- 
sent Like most other productions for the stage, his dramas were 
written to suit the taste of his contemporaries. They contain 
disgusting exhibitions of the prevailing vices of the times, though 
often relieved by strokes of extraordinary genius. One of his 
pieces has been pronounced by Voltaire worth more than all the 
comedies of Aristophanes, and his poetry has been ranked by 
some of his countrymen second only to that of Dante and Petrarch. 
Both judgments are certainly exaggerated; but it is indeed won- 
derful how a man of such cool intellect and all immured in polit- 
ical speculations, could so gracefully converse with the muses, 
and succeed equally well in the epic and lyric, the serious and 
the comic, though each of them usually requires a peculiar talent. 

His historical and political writings are closely related to each 
other; the latter being but a sort of philosophical commentary 
upon the former and upon history in general. 

Botta divides the historians Italy has produced into three 
classes. The first he calls patriotic, the second moral, and the 
third natural or positive. Livy is a type of the first; Tacitus of the 
second; Machiavelli and Guicciardini belong to the third. Mach- 
iavelli’s view of human affairs and conduct, was practical rather 
than ethical. Of human nature his judgment was altogether un- 
favorable; and in this even the amiable Botta does not wholly 
disagree with him. “ These historians,” says he, “ consider human 
nature as it is and not as it ought to be; and if I were not afraid 
of bringing down upon myself the severe reproof of those who 
wish to appear good without being so, I would affirm that the 
historians of this sort are the most true in regard to the immediate 
causes and motives of actions; and perhaps the most useful of 
all, if we have in view the government of States, not the amelio- 
ration of the human race; the service rather than the love of our 
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country. Men are indeed exceedingly difficult to be governed, for 
if their nature partakes of the angelic, it partakes also of the 
beastly. These historians march straight forward to the end, and 
give themselves little solicitude about the means. Vice or virtue, 
it matters not to them; they have only to explain why and how 
the object was actually attained. They describe with equal cool- 
ness an act of atrocity or of benevolence, an act of baseness or of 
magnanimity. Hence they are the most impartial historians, be- 
cause having no impulsive bias for virtue or for vice, for good or 
for evil, for country or for no country, they suffer themselves to be 
turned aside by no passion good or bad, but imperturbably pursue 
their inexorable way. In short, Machiavelli and Guicciardini, 
the Tacitus and Thucydides of Italian story, are like two buoys 
moored amidst the tempestuous sea of human passions, towards 
which he who guides the ship of State, and he too who simply 
lives in this mad and naughty world, ought continually to tum his 
eyes, not that he may follow them as a guide, but that he may 
be warned by them to avoid the shoals and rocks on which 
he might be wrecked and lost.” 

Machiavelli's political writings are chiefly three,—“ The Art of 
War,” “ Discourses on Livy,” and “ The Prince.” For mention- 
ing the first here, which seems to have no very close connection 
with this department, we have two reasons. The first is, because 
it shows the wonderful versatility and practical exactness of Mach- 
iavelli’s mind. This treatise is no mere closet or fire-side theory, 
to be laughed at by practical men. According to the testimony 
of high authorities, it shows a knowledge of military science, 
not only marvellous in a man of the cloth, but extraordinary even 
in a veteran commander. He went in advance of his age, and 
assumed the office of teacher. One of his leading objects was, to 
show the advantage of infantry at a time when this service was 
generally despised; and his reasonings had such a powerful ef- 
fect, that to him must be in part attributed the restoration of good 
tactics, and the perfection which the art of war has reached in 
modern times. Another reason for mentioning this treatise in 
connection with its author's political writings, is for the sake of the 
parallel between them. As the one is an Art of War or Strate- 
gy, the other is an Art of Politics or State-craft. War may be 
wrong and politics may be wrong; yet there may be an art on 
which depends success in the one as well as in the other. And 
this art may have its own rules, which may have little to do with 
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the rales of morality; yet if they can be coolly laid down in the 
one case why not in the other? 

In the treatise entitled “ The Pnnce,” by which Machiavelli is 
more known than by all his other writings, this art of politics is 
set forth in its most condensed and repulsive form. His detrac- 
tors have belicved or affected to believe, that they found in ita 
thoroughly digested system of irreligion, impiety and tyranny, 
proceeding from the heart of the author, and recommended by the 
seal of his full approbation; and they have shouted wolf, and 
raised against him the universal indignation. 

It must be confessed, we think, that there are passages in “ The 
Prince,” which, taken by themselves, sound harsh and offensive, 
we may even say horrible, to humane and Christian ears, and 
which it is hard to conceive how a man, with right feelings, could 
set down without some caution or disapproval on the spot, at 
times even with phrases too nearly approaching to commenda- 
tion. But a fair cniticism requires that his political doctrines 
should be taken into consideration as a whole, and not in de- 
tached passages and garbled extracts. We ought not, in mere 
charity, to dissemble the author's own disapprobation of wicked 
maxims, either given in the context or elsewhere in his works. 
We ought to confront Machiavelli with Machiavelli, one writing 
with his other writings, one sentiment with the general drift of 
his sentiments; and the whole, as we do in interpreting the im- 
precations in the Psalms of David, with the author's own life and 
character. And if his true spirit and the spint of his works, were. 
comprehended in this royal way, he would have left his detrac- 
tors but little to do, to refute the horrid doctrines they have laid 
to his charge, and men would be ashamed of fighting a phantom 
of their own imaginations. 

The grounds and motives of Machiavelli's policy together with 
its most exceptionable maxims, he himself gives in the following 
words, in the 15th chap. of The Prince. 

“It being my intention to write what may be useful to men of 
intelligence, [and who will be able therefore to make the proper 
qualifications and distinctions,] it has seemed to me more to the 
purpose, to follow the practical truth of things, than any visions 
of the imagination. Many philosophers have imagined republics 
and principalities which never did nor can exist; for the manner 
in which men live is so different from that in which they ought 
to live, that one who leaves what is for what ought to be, is in the 
high road to ruin. Thus aman who refuses ever to deviate from 
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the path of strict rectitude, must needs be undone among so many 
who unhesitatingly pursue a different course.” ‘ Every one will 
undoubtedly confess, that a prince endowed with all virtues and 
free from all vices, would be a most estimable and praiseworthy 
personage ; but while human nature remains as it is, we cannot 
expect that any man should be possessed of all good qualities, 
mor could he put them all in practice if he had them;” “it is 
therefore necessary for a prince, if he would sustain himself, to 
learn how not to be good sometimes, and to use that knowledge 
according to the exigency of the case.” 

In chap. 18, he says: ‘‘ How honorable and praiseworthy it is in 
a prince, for example, to maintain good faith and act with integrity, 
every one must be sensible. Yet expenence has shown us, that 
those princes of our own times who have made the least account of 
their word, have done the greatest things. By the mazes of their 
subtlety they have set the brains of men in a whirl, and in the 
end have got the better of those who have rested in the power 
of sincerity and good faith.” 

“You must know then, there are two ways of deciding a con- 
test, the one by laws, the other by cunning and force; the first 
proper to man, the second to beasts. But as the first is often- 
times insufficient, we must resort to the second. Wherefore a 
prince must know on proper occasions how to act the beast as 
well as the man. And this is obscurely taught by the ancient 
writers, who relate that Achilles and several other princes were 
committed to the nurture and discipline of Chiron the Centaur, 
that, as their preceptor was half man and half beast, they might 
be taught, as was needful, to imitate both natures. Since then 
& prince must learn tu act the beast sometimes, he should take 
the lion and the fox for his patterns; for the lion cannot defend 
himself from snares nor the fox from wolves. Wherefore he 
must be a fox to detect the snares, and a lion to frighten the 
wolves. Those who stand simply upon the lion, do not under- 
stand the business. A prudent prince, therefore, cannot and 
must not keep his word when it would be to his own hurt or ruin, 
and the causes no longer exist which made him give it. If all 
mankind were good, this precept would not be good; but since 
they are bad and will take all possible advantage of you, so must 
you of them. A prince will never want colorable pretences to 
varnish his breach of faith, of which we might bring numberless 
examples, and show how many treaties and promises have been 
perfidiously violated by princes; while those who have best 
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acted the fox have always succeeded best in their enterprises. 
But it is necessary to disguise this character, and be a thorough 
master of simulation and of dissimulation.” 

“T will even venture to affirm, that the semblance of good qual- 
ities is useful while their reality may be prejudicial.” “A prince 
must have great care that nothing ever drop from his lips incon- 
sistent with the highest virtues; so that at seeing and hearing 
him, one would think him all goodness, all faith, all humanity, all 
integrity, all religion—especially the last; because men generally 
jndge by the eyes more than by the hands; for every one can 
see, few can perceive. Every body sees what you appear, few 
can discern what you are, and those few dare not oppose the 
voice of the many who have the majesty of the State to defend 
them.”! 

“ As tothe query, whether it be better for a prince to be feared 
or loved, one would wish to be both. A weak prince will rather 
seek to gain love, a strong prince to inspire fear. But as it de- 
pends entirely upon the inclinations of the subjects themselves 
whether they will love their prince or not, whereas the prince 
has it in his own power to make them fear him; if he is a wise 
man, he ought to trust to what depends upon himself alone and 
not upon the caprice of others; yet by all means so to conduct 
himself as not to be hated, or at least to be on good terms with 
the strongest party.”? 

“ But let a prince make it his chief care to be victorious and 
preserve his State ; if he is successful, the means will always be 
judged honorable and praised by every body. For the vulgar 
always follow appearances and the event. And in this world 
there are scarce any but the vulgar. The rest can make their 


1 « Be frank in such wise as that thou gain the name of frankness ; yet, in 
cases of importance, use dissiinulation, which doth succeed the better to one 
who doth thus live, inasmuch as, through having a name for the contrary, it is 
more easily believed in him.’ — Guicctardini, Mazims. 

“ Clear and round dealing is the honor of man’s nature ; and that mixture of 
falsehood is like alloy in coin of gold or silver, which may make the metal work 
the better, but it embaseth it.’-—Lord Bacon, Essays. 7 

“ Les plus habiles affectent toute leur vie de bldmer lee finesses, pour s'en 
servir en quelque grande occasion, et pour quelque grand intérét.’’—Roche- 
Soucaull. ° 

“ Car le monde se paye de paroles; peu approfondissent les choses.’’— Pas- 
eal, Lett. Prov. 

2. See also certain important limitations in Book III, chap. X1X, of the Liv- 
ian Discourses. Compare the saying of Tacitus: “In multitudine regenda 
plas frena quam obsequium valet.” 
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voices heard only when the many are at a Joss what to say. 
There is a prince now living who has nothing in his mouth but 
‘peace and good faith,’ while he is the greatest. enemy of both; 
and if he had observed either, he would long ago have lost both 
his reputation and his dominions.” 

This prince, whom Machiavelli does not deem it prudent to 
name, was Ferdinand of Arragon, husband of Isabella; who 
owed the acquisition of the kingdoms of Naples and Navarre 
merely to his perfidy; and the consolidation of his Spanish do- 
minions to the most barbarous cruelties perpetrated always under 
the cloak of religion. Yet Ferdinand, wicked at heart as he was, 
succeeded in all his undertakings, obtained and transmitted to 
his descendants the glorious surname of Catholic, died in peace, 
and left a name that is still preserved in the highest honor by 
his countrymen. 

Machiavelli's moral judgment of Ferdinand’s character is suffi- 
ciently obvious; but, as we have proposed to present his most 
objectionable views, let us hear what he says of Caesar Borgia, 
whom some have accusell him, but plainly upon insufficient 
grounds, of making the hero of his book. 

“ Caesar Borgia,” says he, “did everything that a wise or brave 
man could or should do in order to establish himself in his States, 
and I know of no better pattern that can be proposed for the imi- 
tation of a new prince. Upona thorough review of Borgia’s 
conduct I see nothing worthy of political reprehension; on the 
contrary, I propose it as a pattern for the imitation of all those 
who arrive at dominion by the arms or fortune of others.” 

Now it ¢s strange, after making all due allowance for the frgid- 
ity of political phraseology, it ts strange, that while recounting 
much of the worst parts of the history of this detestable man, he 
should not have uttered one word of disapprobation. Against 
men who certainly could not have been any worse, he has not 
restrained, even in the midst of his political imperturbability, the 
strong expression of his moral indignation. Thus he condemns 
the infamous Oliverotto’s parricidal baseness, although it was 
successful. Thus he condemns Agathocles, the great Syracusan 
tyrant, who, having massacred the senate and principal citizens, 
seized the reins of government; and who afterwards gained so 
much glory in his unequal contest with the Carthaginians, carry- 
ing the war to the very gates of Carthage, and forcing his enemies 
to agree to a highly disadvantageous peace. Yet Machiavelli says 
of him, “a man cannot properly be called virtuous who massacres 
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his fellow citizens, betrays his friends, and has no regard either 
to his word or to religion and humanity; for though indeed he 
may arrive at empire, he can never acquire true glory by those 
means. When I reflect, therefore, upon the intrepidity and ad- 
dress of Agathocles, both in encountering and extricating him out 
of all dangers, as well as his invincible magnanimity in adversity, 
I see no reason why he may not be ranked among the greatest 
captains ; but if we consider the horrid barbarities and innumer- 
able other crimes he was guilty of, he certainly does not deserve 
to be numbered with truly virtuous or excellent men.” True; 
but has Caesar Borgia any better claim to be admitted into that 
good society? Machiavelli does not indeed allow, nor does he 
expressly disallow, such a claim in this treatise. But he gives 
Borgia his tre character elsewhere, in his letters and in one of 
his poems. The private correspondent and the poet seem more 
free to moralize than the politician. It is possible, that being a 
hater of petty tyrants and a true lover of the people, Machiavelli 
felt less horror at the crimes of Borgia, because they were chiefly 
committed against the nobility and petty chieftians, while he was 
a good governor, and his treatment of the people was at once 
wise, just and kind; a fact on which our author evidently dwells 
with complacence: “ for,” says he, “ notwithstanding his cruelty 
and perfidy, he not only thoroughly reformed and united Romag- 
na, but settled it in peace, and attached the people so strongly to 
him, that they remained in firm allegiance after his power had 
vanished and all his other dominions had abandoned him.” Per- 
haps Machiavelli had entertained hopes, that the genius of Borgia 
might be made the means of restoring the union and indepen- 
dence, if not the liberty of his country. But after all, in view of 
his judgment of this wicked man, we cannot entirely acquit him 
of being blinded by the corruption of the times. 

Nor would we undertake to defend all the phraseology of his 
general theories; but so far as refutation is needed we leave that 
work, as we proposed, to Machiavelli himself. In his Livian 
Discourses he introduces the same subject, and lays down the 
same rules for the guidance of the new prince (a Machiavellian 
euphemism for tyrant) in order to maintain his State. 

The general pniaciple is, he must destroy whatever is old and 
make all thingsnew. He must raze the old cities, and build new 
ones ; change the inhabitants from place to place, make the rich 
poor and the poor rich, and in short leave nothing untumed, allow 
no gradation, order, state or wealth to exist whose possessor does 
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not owe it tohim. He must take for his pattern Philip of Macedon 
who thus from a petty prince became sovereign of all Greece, 
and whose historian says that he changed men from province to 
province as the herdsmen drive their herds from place to place. 

Such are the maxims; now for the comment. “These methods,” 
Machiavelli adds, “are indeed most cruel and destructive, not 
only to all Christian, but to all human living; and every man 
ought to avoid them, and prefer rather to live a private man than 
be a king with so great a ruin of mankind. Nevertheless, he 
who will not take that first way of virtue, must needs, if he will 
maintain himself, enter into this course of cruelty. But men are 
apt to take certain middle courses which are their infallible ruin ; 
for not having learned to be wholly good nor wholly bad, they 
lose everywhere and gain nowhere.” 

In this passage we think we find the private key to the moral 
side of Machiavelli's system. But we leave it for the present, 
and hasten to close our extracts with a portion of what the ad- 
mirers of the Florentine secretary call his golden chapter. 

«“ Among all celebrated men, the most celebrated are the found- 
ers of religions; next, the founders of States; next, successful 
commanders; and next, the men of letters; these last each ac- 
cording to his degree. To an innumerable multitude of other 
men belongs some meed of praise, which their respective arts and 
professions measure out to each. On the other hand, infamous 
and detestable are the corrupters of religion, the destroyers of 
States, the enemies of virtue, of letters and of whatever art 
brings utility and honor to mankind, as are the impious and vio- 
lent, the ignorant, the idle, the vile and the worthless. And no 
man will ever be found so foolish or so wise, so bad or so good, 
that, these two sorts of men being set before him, he would not 
praise that which is to be praised and blame that which is to be 
blamed. Yet, after all, most men deceived by a false good and 
a false glory, are led away either voluntarily or unwittingly in the 
footsteps of those who deserve blame rather than praise.” “But 
it seems impossible that a man who had rightly considered the 
memories of ancient things, should not prefer as a private man 
to live in his country like Scipio rather than Caesar; or asa 
prince to be like Timoleon and Dion honored and loved, rather 
than infamous and hated like Phalaris and Dionysius. Nor let 
any one be deceived by tha glory of Caesar, finding history full 
of his praise ; because his eulogists were dazzled by the splen- 
dor of his fortune, and confounded by the duration of the em- 
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pire, which being governed still under’ his name did not allow 
the historians to speak freely of him. But whoever would know 
what free historians would have said of him, may see what they 
say of Catiline. And Caesar is so much more detestable than 
Catiline as, the man is more to be blamed who has committed 
wrong than he who has only designed it.” ‘“ Leta person consid- 
er the unutterable woes which the usurpation of Caesar and the 
vices of bis successors entailed upon their country ;—‘ Rome 
burnt, the Capitol razed, the ancient temples laid waste, the 
cities full of adulteries, the seas full of exiles, the rocks covered 
with blood ; nobility, nches, honors, above all, virtue imputed as 
a capital crime ;—he will know then most perfectly, what obliga- 
tions Rome, Italy, and the world are under to Caesar. And 
without doubt if he be born of man he will+shrink with horror 
from all imitation of those wicked times, and will bum with an 
immense desire to follow the good. And verily a prince seeking 
a world-wide renown, might desire to possess a corrupt city, not 
utterly to ruin it like Caesar, but to reconstitute it like Romulus. 
Heaven cannot give, nor man desire a better occasion of acquir- 
ing glory. And let those to whom Heaven gives this opportunity, 
consider that two ways are set before them—one which will 
make their lives secure and their memories glorious, the other 
which will make them live in continual anxiety, and after death, 
leave behind them an everlasting infamy.” 

Now let any of the detractors of Machiavelli give worthier ex- 
pressions to worthier sentiments than those. Those sentiments 
manifestly came from his heart; yet he does not so much as hint 
that they are inconsistent with those which in his “ Prince” he 
had already given to the world; on the contrary it is plain from 
the whole context that his political views had undergone no 
change. I say, those sentiments came from his heart. If there 
was anything Machiavelli loved, it was his country; if there was 
anything for which he labored and sighed, it was for the reforma- 
tion, retimion and independence of Italy. Those concluding sen- 
tences, just cited, were evidently addressed to the princes and 
great men of Italy in the hope of stirring up some one of them 
to the undertaking of that great effort. Machiavelli could not 
close a work so dry and cold as his “ Prince” even, without de- 
voting the whole of the last chapter to an exhortation to liberate 
Italy from the “barbarians,” (as, in their pride, the degenerate 
Italians still used to denominate the rest of the Europeans,) 
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concluding with the earnest hope that the patriotic lines of Pe- 
trarch might be verified ; 


‘“‘ Virtue against barbarian rage shall arm, 
And make the contest short ; fur what once fired 
italian hearts is not yet all extinct.’ 


Not only was Machiavelli's character as a patriot and states- 
man held in honor while he lived; but his writings were receiv- 
ed at first, both in Italy where he was personally known, and 
elsewhere, with unmingled approbation. Their subsequent fate 
has been singular. They were prohibited and pronounced accurs- 
ed by the Council of Trent; and, by a strange coincidence, the 
general voice of Christendom seems to have agreed with that of 
the Tridentine Fathers. But far different was their first reception. 
Pope Clement VII. graciously received the dedication of the 
Florentine History, and issued his brief granting the privilege of 
the Apostolic See for the publication of the History, the Prence 
and the Livian Discourses. John Gaddi, one of the principal 
prelates of the Romish church, and clerk of the Apostolic cham- 
ber, had no difficulty in accepting the publishers dedication of 
the Discourses and the Prince; and together with Cardinal Ri- 
dolfi, even lent all the aid in his power to the publication of the 
complete writings of Machiavelli. All this was done when their 
contents were thoroughly known and understood. Even after 
they had been put under the ban by the court of Rome, the con- 
gregation of Cardinals appointed a commission to revise and ex- 
purgate them, that they might be stricken from the prohibited 
list; and the only changes or expurgations proposed by this com- 
mission were a few grammatical corrections, pro forma ; and the 
omission of certain passages, in which the author had spoken 
with too great liberty of the popes. With these alterations they 
offered to allow the works to be published under another name 
than Machiavelli's; but his surviving friends would not accede 
to that condition, and so the plan proved abortive. Thus it is 
abundantly manifest that the real objections of Rome were not, 
are not, founded on the alleged immorality and impiety of his 
“ Prince,” but on the freedom with which he deals with the 
popes, a freedom which gave not the same offence at the time; 





! Virta contr’al furore 

Prendera l'arme, e fia il combatter corto, 
» Che I’antico valore 

Negl’ Italici cuor’ non é ancor morto. 
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because the statements were then notoriously true; and a pope 
in those times cared little for the honor or memory of his imme- 
diate predecessors, but perhaps had even opposed and hated 
them with all his heart. But in after times, when the honor of 
the Romish church was felt to be involved in the honor of her 
popes, of course such writings as Machiavelli's which were of a 
character to immortalize their infamy, became extremely obnox- 
ious, and must be silenced at all hazards. The passage, which 
bas been cited, on the Romish corruptions of Christianity, was 
of itself enough to rouse the Fathers of Trent to the most vehe- 
ment anathemas. 

It is true that one of the earliest assailants of “The Prince” 
was a French Protestant, Gentilette, who wrote an Anti-Machia- 
velli; but he is known to have been instigated to do this by a 
temporary political purpose, that of bringing into odiuin Cath- 
erine of Medici, as an Italian, then Queen of France and head 
of the Roman Catholic party. Its first assailant was cardinal 
Pole, an English Romanist. And from that time the Jesuits 
seem to have taken it as their special charge to preserve and 
augment the public horror against all the works of the unfortu- 
nate Florentine Secretary. Even the Abate Tiraboschi, general- 
ly so impartial, treats Machiavelli with manifest unfaimess. The 
Jesuits denouncing Machiavelli as a teacher of perfidy and 
frand! The Jesuits! who have nightly given their name to a 
practice to which they can only accuse Machiavelli of having 
furnished a part, and that, (if Pascal is to be believed,) not the 
worst part, of the theory! But wonders do not cease here. 
Whom would you select, of all the men of the last century, as 
the least fit,—except on the pnnciple on which one thief is most 
fit to catch another,—to refute the perfidious and impious doc- 
trines ascribed to Machiavelli? About the year 1740 there ap- 
peared at Amsterdam an anonymous critique of “ The Prince,” 
entitled Anti-Machiavelli, the most unmeasured tirade against 
that book and its author that had ever been seen. You would 
suppose the writer a perfect saint, bating the excess of his holy 
indignation. Who published this criticism? Voltaire. Who 
wrote it? Frederic, then crown-prince of Prussia, afterwards 
Frederic II. surnamed the Great; a monarch whose name }s as 
deservedly and inseparably associated with rapacity, perfidy, 
tyrannical government and unjust war, as any of the wretches 
whose names are “damned to everlasting fame,” in Machiavelli's 
immortal pages. 
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This same conscientious, noble-minded, tender-hearted royal 
critic began his reign with a series of acts of treachery and base- 
ness, to which we may safely challenge the history of the world 
to furnish a parallel. Read the story of his first unprovoked, un- 
threatened, though not unpremeditated attacks upon the young, 
lovely and defenceless queen of Hungary, whom he had solemn- 
ly sworn to protect in the succession, on the demise of her father 
the emperor of Germany. Inhumanly selecting for the com- 
mencement of hostilities a moment which any savage would 
have respected, the moment when she had just become an 
orphan and a mother, all unexpectedly, Frederic poured his 
troops like a whirlwind into her dominions. This was not all. 
Without any exaggeration or figure of speech beyond a most 
rigid mathematical comparison, we may say, that in the course of 
this transaction he carried his perfidy to the fourth degree of in- 
tensity. He first attacked, under the circumstances referred to, 
the queen and empress, and thus drew all Europe into the fa- 
mous “ seven years’ war;” then broke his solemn engagements 
with his allies, abandoned them and made peace with the em- 
press; again joined them in violation of his solemn treaty, and at- 
tacked the empress; when the purpose of this movement was ac- 
complished, he again abandoned them and again made a separate 
peace, and at the general pacification of Aix la Chapelle, Fred- 
eric was the only gainer. But on his head is all the blood that 
was shed in a war that raged for many years all round the globe. 
This was the time and the primary occasion of our old French 
and Indian war. “ The evils produced by Frederic’s wickedness 
were felt in lands where the name of Prussia was unknown; 
and in order that he might.rob a neighbor whom he had promised 
to defend, black men fought on the coast of Coromandel, and 
red men scalped each other by the great lakes of Canada;” the 
scattered villages of New England were laid in ashes by the 
savages, men butchered, children dashed against the stones and 
women carried into captivity. Such a man was the modem 
Anti-Machiavelli! Yet the Jesuits, Frederic and Voltaire have 
raised such a din, as to make men believe that Nicholas Machi- 
avelli was the advocate in theory of the same principles which 
‘too many of his opponents have carried out in practice. 

But were not some of his doctrines really immoral and dan- 
gerous? Before answering this question, it is fair to say that the 
most objectionable of them did not originate with him, but were , 
enunciated long before by Aristotle, and commented upon by 
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Thomas Aquinas without disapprobation.! Like Machiavelli, 
Aristotle was at once a hater and an instructor of tyrants, bim- 
self a republican, the son of a free city. Like Machiavelli he 
lived just in the last period of the struggling liberty of his coun- 
try; and like Machiavelli he wrote a treatise on Politics which is 
a store-house of facts and profound reflections fitted to teach us 
modern republicans most useful lessons ; for the father of syllo- 
gisms and categories was also a practical man. 

According to him most tyrants have sprung from demagogues 
who began with exciting and pampering the passions, and thus 
captivating the affections of the people, and ended with enslav- 
ing their persons. Such is their genealogy. Their pokcy is of 
two kinds, either tnéenston or remission ; i. e. they either so crip- 
ple the people that resistance becomes impotent if not impossi- 
ble; or else they continue to make the people believe them their 
guardians and protectors, by putting on a semblance of religion 
and love of justice, reforming abuses and engaging in great en- 
terprises. As to morals, therefore, concludes Anstotle, “let a ty- 
rant, if it is impossible to be virtuous, at least seem so, and not 
be professedly, but only really wicked.”? 

But who does not see that the tyrannic precepts whether of 
Aristotle or of Machiavelli, in a moral view, amount to just this, 
that as tyranny is a bad thing, it can be sustained only by bad 
means. And this is sufficient explanation and defence of all 
Machiavelli's directions for his new prince, which are among the 
most repulsive in his book. 

Bat ought he not to have condemned tyranny, and warned men 
not to become tyrants? He has done it in the strongest terms, 
and in the most earnest and persuasive forms. Of an Agatho- 
cles, a Ferdinand and a Caesar he has given, as has been seen, 
his moral judgment with sufficient distinctness. In his “ Prince,”’ 
he did not profess to point out what man, as a moral being ought 
to do, but what man, as a selfish being, must do, under certain 
conditions, to attain certain ends. And the only fair question is, 
taking things as they really are, or rather as they really were, ' 
has he pointed out the efficacious means of success? If he has 
not, who shall complain? the bad men deceived by his direction, 
or the good men who see them thus ruined ? 


1 Aristoteles de Republica, Liber V. et Comment. 8. Thom. Aquin. Lect. X. 
and XI. 
, 2 De Republica Lib. V. cap. XI. ad fm. 
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But is it allowable to give systematic rules for the commission 
of wickedness, though the rules may be ever so wisely adapted 
to the attainment of the wicked end? It certainly should seem 
that a Christian man might be better employed. But if Mach- 
iavelli is wrong in this particular, he 1s not at all singular. There 
are many men among us who think that, judged by the Christian 
principles of private intercourse, war is indefensible; still neither 
men in general nor they themselves have yet learned to shrink 
from an art of war, or condemn a writer on that subject as they 
would one who should draw up a system of rules for house-break- 
ing, highway-robbery or piracy; nor is such probably the real 
feeling in any intelligent man’s mind. The Scythian ambassa- 
dors are represented as having told Alexander the Great to his 
face, that he was no better, nay infinitely worse, than a common 
robber and pirate. And so he was in a certain point of view. 
But has he on the whole been so regarded by mankind, or is he 
likely to be’? Is there likely to be a man so good, that he would 
rather be the basest thief than Alexander the Great? There 
may be. All men may come to think so by and by. But hither- 
to men have not thought so. And surely Machiavelli should not 
be harshly condemned because his ethics were not stngularly 
pure, meek and Christian in a period of unusual corruption, vio- 
lence and selfishness. In the tone of his morals, taking his 
works all together, he was decidedly in advance of his age and 
countrymen. Yet he plainly thought that Philip of Macedon, 
Ferdinand the Catholic, even Agathocles and the Borgias, were 
more respectable personages than common burglars and pirates. 
And until the two classes are fully merged under the same 
category, and men have as much respect for a reckless murderer 
as for the emperor Napoleon, till then, a system of inaxims 
showing how by fraud and violence a man may reach, or rather 
retain when reached, the height of political power, is not to be 
confounded with a set of rules for thieves and assassins. When 
power and fame such as Alexander's and Caesar’s actually cease 
to be desirable or to exist, Machiavelli's politics will be exploded, 
and not till then. 

If it is charged that his system as developed in ‘“‘ The Prince,” 
is one of pure selfishness, it is admitted. It professes to be no- 
thing more. And it has this ment beyond many other systems 
which at bottom are not in the least its betters, that it is unvar- 
seshed selfishness ; it shows itself in all its nakedness and deform- 
ity. Hence the violence with which many have attacked it 
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They have seen in it too lively a picture of their conscious selves ; 
they have /elt the exposure, as though the secrets of their own 
bosoms were betrayed to the world. “ Many things are seen; 
many things exist and are not seen. Machiavelli was a most 
sagacious observer and a too ingenuous narrator of human de- 
pravity. He has candidly spoken out what many other states- 
men and politicians not only think and firmly believe, but also 
practise, every day of their lives.” “ We ought to thank Machia- 
velh who has uttered openly and without dissembling what men 
are wont, not what they ought, to do.”! 

His system, therefore, must not be judged as a moral code, 
but as a system of worldly wisdom and mere expediency; every- 
thing else, nght or wrong, good or bad, present pleasure or pre- 
sent pain, being regarded with indifference, except so far as it 
may subserve the designs of an aspinng, grasping ambition. It 
is the only consistent system of expediency that has ever been 
published to the world. Its “ought” implies not a moral duty, 
but the means to an end, as inferred from historical facts. Its 
rale is to do what your own interest requires. 

Machiavelli starts with the assumption that men in general 
are wicked and selfish; that they are natural enemies, each 
endeavoring to make for himself the most he can out of all the 
rest. Considering them, therefore, as in a state of warfare, he 
sees nothing worse in fraud or perfidy as a means of victory, than 
in force ; and in this he is a representative of Italian, in distinc- 
tion from Saxon character. We despise a man who gains the 
advantage in a contest by deception or treachery, but have a 
certain respect for bold and heaven-daring bravery. We do not 
abhor “ acting the beast” altogether, but we take the lion and re- 
ject the fox. Not so the Italian. He respects the man who 
gains his point by cunning and artifice, and thinks nothing can 
be greater folly than to expose one’s life to his enemy only to 
secure fair play. Plainly it is not a question of Christian morals, 
but of mere prudence and folly; for Christianity as much forbids 
the open violence as the treacherous artifice. Educational, (or 
perhaps constitutional,) tastes and prejudices being set aside, is 
it so sure the Italian would not have the better of the argument ? 
His view of the case gives the mind its due preponderance over 
the body. The man of feeble external force or means, but pos- 
sessed of a subtle, acute, contriving intellect, is brought up to an 





1 Bacon, De Augm. Se. Lib. V]l. c. If. 
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equality with his stronger but less cunning antagonist. Why 
should he forego the advantage which his mental endowments 
or acquisitions give him ? 

The maxim under consideration, as applied to international 
relations, comes to this, that it is as right, wise and honorable for 
@ nation to gain an advantage over its antagonist by diplomatic 
cunning, or even downright perfidy, as by force and arms. And 
why not? If war be considered in its true character, as the 
highest sanction of the laws of nations, the ultimate means of 
checking and punishing international aggressions and injustice, 
then indeed is there a vast difference between the two sets of 
means in question. But if war be considered, as it wasin Mach- 
iavelli’s time, and always had been, as an instrument of national 
ambition and a means of national aggrandizement, then why 1s 
downright force any whit more justifiable than downright per- 
fidy ? 

It is often said that in national conflicts the just cause will 
prevail. This prediction is made too much on mere theoretical 
and moral grounds. It would be practically true if mankind gen- 
erally were virtuous, and if a sense of justice actually predomi- 
nated in their minds over self-interest and passion. But on histor- 
ical grounds Machiavelli denies it, yet not in such a sense as to 
assert that the unjust cause as such will prevail. On the contrary, 
he can consistently admit, what indeed is an unquestioned fact, 
that the justice of one’s cause is an advantage, a very great ad- 
vantage, but not an advantage to counterbalance all possible 
odds set against it. He can admit, therefore, all that can fairly 
and reasonably be claimed by the moralist, that other Uangs being 
equal the just cause will prevail; and yet deny the universal or 
even general truth of the prediction. For the condition on which 
its fulfilment is thus made to depend, includes a wider range of 
circumstances than we at first sight are apt to think. In sucha 
world as this has been, or at least, as it was in Machiavelli’s 
times, it is not easy to suppose other things to be actually equal. 
And his doctrine seems to be that, taking things as they are, if 
two parties are opposed to each other of equal individual, exter- 
nal force and means, yet, as they never stand alone in the uni- 
verse, but are surrounded by a multitude of others who take a 
greater or less interest in their struggle, that party which knows 
best how, by the arts of intrigue and political management, to play 
off the prejudices, passions and self-interest of his neighbors 
against his adversary, is likely to prevail, whether his original 
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cause be jast or unjust. For here it must be borne in mind that 
he who conscientiously depends upon the justice of his cause, 
cannot consistently be supposed to use any but fair and honorable 
means ; and thus it will be seen that, in the world as it is, other 
things can rarely be supposed perfectly equal. 

If the question, whether a just cause supported by just and 
fair means, has generally prevailed over an unjust cause and foul 
play, be treated purely as a question of historical fact, its decision 
is a matter of moral indifference. Machiavelli may be right or 
wrong about it; it matters not which ; only it is clear, no odiym 
should be incurred by his opinion in regard to a mere matter of 
fact. And whatever is true in respect to the past, of course we 
cannot help, if we would, its application to the future. But if 
the doctrine that the just cause and just means prevail, is held 
as containing a moral motive, or is applied as a test to determine 
the character of passing events, then we maintain that itis a 
doctrine infinitely worse and more ruinous to all morality than 
any that has ever been ascribed to Machiavelli. For if the just 
cause prevails, then, considenng this as a test, the cause which 
prevails is just; then, might makes right; then the defeated and 
oppressed are deprived even of the consolation of conscious 
rectitude. The worst doctrines of Machiavelli never could, never 
pretended to do that. Because he says fraud and injustice are 
successful in a wicked world, he never pretended they changed 
their nature and were justified. Wethout this moral application 
itis true this Anti-Machiavellian doctrine is no more odious, 
neither is it any less so, than that to which it is opposed; but 
with this application it is infinitely more odious and dangerous. 
We will not reply to it in the impious spint of Frederic the Great, 
who used to say that “ he always found Providence on the side 
of strong regiments.” But impious as this is, it is but a natural 
inference from the common irreverence with which men are wont 
in their self-satisfaction, to ascribe their petty successes to the 
approving aid of Divine Providence. If the divine judgment is 
thus to be ascertained, a virtuous man would often take sides 
with Cato against it: 

‘¢ Victrix causa diis placuit, sed victa Catoni."’ 


Whose was the just cause in the wars of the Alexanders and 
Caesars, of Torks and Tartars, of the Fredetics and Ferdinands, 
of Cortes and Pizarro, of Russians with Circassians and Poles, 
os of the British with the East Indians? 

13* 
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In modern history, as there is nothing, whether for the policy 
of the means or the grandeur of the result, to be compared with 
the conquests of the English in the East, so there is nothing 
which more perfectly illustrates and confirms the doctrines of 
Machiavelli. Such were the methods of achieving and main- 
taining these gigantic conquests, that Erskine is said to have re- 
plied, in substance, to the condemnatory voice of the public, that 
it was preposterous to bring to the standard of justice and hu- 
manity the exercise of a dominion founded upon violence and 
terror; and that her empire in the East would long since have 
been lost to Great Britan, if alternate fraud and force, if civil skill 
and military prowess had not united their efforts to support an 
authority which Heaven never gave, by means which Heaven 
never could sanction. 

Nothing furnishes a more striking parallel to the course of the 
English in India, than the external policy of ancient Rome. And 
the success of this course in both cases is not to be concealed or 
denied. If, now, we should point to Rome’s systematic inter- 
meddling with the affairs of others, always so skilfully managed 
as to improve her own, to the concentrated selfishness, the in- 
satiate cupidity, the crafty acts and consummate policy with 
which she cajoled city after city and State after State into pre- 
tended alliance, but real slavery; or to that steady perseverance 
and valor, that array of armies and navies with which, per fas et 
nefas, she compelled others to submit to her iron sway; and if 
we then should point to the precisely similar methods by which 
the English have extended their Indian dominions, and should 
say, “such is the way for nations to aggrandize themselves at 
the expense of their neighbors ;” would it be fair to accuse us of 
recommending to other nations to imitate these examples? Rome 
had indeed great virtues and produced many great and good 
men; and so has England. The weak side, in the one case as 
in the other, lies in that patriotic selfishness which can hardly 
see injustice in anything which contributes largely to the na- 
tional grandeur. The name of the best of the Romans is identi- 
fied with the atrocious sentiment, Delenda est Carthago. Yet 
in the severest condemnation of the conduct of the East India 
Company’s agents, we feel that we have with us the best and 
noblest hearts in England; although alas, as a nation, England 
has, by openly “ receiving the plunder,” if not approved that con- 
duct, at least, assumed its responsibility. And let us observe 
what a perfect refinement of Machiavellian policy it is, for the 
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conquerors of India to assume the censorship of the world, and 
to administer the most indignant rebukes to other nations for 
their real or alleged acts of vidlence or perfidy. In practice, the 
argument which is best supported by the bayonet is the most 
urefragable. Bat let us be thankfal that, in theory, we have a 
better test of right than success. 

Yet there is a school of philosophers at the present day, who 
talk long and leamedly about finding the retributive justice of 
God in the passing events of history. Take for example Alison’s 
Mistory of the late revolutions and wars in Europe, whose con- 
stant wearisome burden, the refrain of almost every chapter, is 
the judgment of God upon the impious efforts of all revolutionists 
and republicans, and the seal of his mighty approbation set upon 
the cause of England and of the old dynasties of Europe, in guid- 
ing it through all perils, and crowning it finally with glorious suc- 
cess. Impious and short-sighted man! presuming to grasp the 
thunders and distnbute the retnbutions of the Almighty! Did 
he not see that a different lesson might have been read to the 
world after the peace of Tilsit? Or did he suppose that the bat- 
tle of Waterloo was the consummation of all things’? Did he 
forget the actually existing agitations of Ireland for the repeal of 
that very union, which was iniquitously and corruptly imposed 
upon the Insh for no better plea than that of necessity ; the plea 
of tyrants, because England could not otherwise prosecute suc- 
cessfully those very wars with Napoleon? Did he forget the im- 
mense debt under which England hopelessly groans, contracted 
in those same wars? Had he never heard the thunders mutter- 
ing in the honzon, afid threatening a tempest of ruin to her who, 
like Tyre of uld, sits a queen in the seas, and says in her heart, 
“ I shall never be desolate, I shall never be a widow ”” 

Far distant be the day when that storm shall come. We wish 
no ill to England ; rather, with her own poet, we can truly say, 
“with all her faults we love her.’ We are far from saying or 
believing, that in her contest with Napoleon her cause was un- 
just. We here object only to such a method of proving its jus- 
tice, as that insisted on by Alison. Let not England flatter her- 
self that she has already passed the historic ordeal, or, in her 
pride, presume that, in giving her success and prosperity, God has 
revealed his judgment upon her cause and character. In God’s 
view and in God’s time the nght willsurely prevail But man 
sees not the end from the beginning; nay, he sees not the end 
at all 
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God’s hand is most assuredly to be acknowledged in history. 
The history of the world is a vast process of divine judgment. 
But God is not in haste to pronounce his sentences. As Guizot 
has well said, “The Almighty is not straitened for time. He 
moves through time as the gods of Homer through space. He 
takes a step, and ages have rolled away!” He generally speaks 
in a language, too, which ages alone can interpret. Time and 
Scripture, however, have placed the import of some of his sen- 
tences beyond all question. The Jewish nation has been judged ; 
the Assyrian, the Persian, the Grecian and the Roman empires 
have been judged. They have received a righteous retribution ; 
yet not so, be it carefully noted, not so that the successive in- 
struments of this nghteous retribution are justified for their agen- 
cy init. God employed the Assyrians as the rod of his anger to 
punish his rebellious people; yet we are distinctly told the As- 
syrian meant not so, neither did his heart think so. His designs 
were of ambition, injustice and devastation. ‘ Wherefore it 
shall come to pass,” saith the prophet, “that when the Lord hath 
performed his whole work upon mount Zion and Jerusalem, he 
will punish the fruit of the stout heart of the king of Assyria and 
the glory of his high looks.” 

What was thus true of the Assyrian may safely be said of the 
Persian, Greek and Roman. It is plain, therefore, that, taking 
the most purely ethical, scriptural and Christian view of history, 
and taking those particular cases, too, in which the sentence of 
God's judgment has been most unequivocally expressed; that 
sentence is not a decision on the comparative merits of two parties, 
making the just cause to triumph over the usfijust. It is altogether 
a different matter. And if we find this the case in regard to 
events, whose significance time has fully explained, and in our 
judgment of which passion can have no share, how ought we to 
shrink from that most audacious presumption, of undertaking so to 
interpret the passing, half-developed events of history as to fore- 
stall the divine judgment in our own favor! 

God is wont to bring good out of evil, but that does not make 
the evil good, or justify it in-any wise. Charlemagne gave the 
conquered Saxons the option of being baptized ordrowned. Un- 
questionably it was an act of the most unchristian and outrageous 
tyranny; yet, in the providence of God, it has had an historical, 
causal connection with the existence of Christianity in Germany 
at the present day. 

The English succeeded in their late war with China. There 
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are different opinions about the justice of that war; but for our- 
selves, in the face of that success, we are as fully convinced of its 
deep injustice on the part of England, as if the Chinese had taken 
London, instead of the English having taken Canton. Yet for all 
this, we doubt not God has dealt justly with the Chinese, and will 
canse many benefits to mankind to result from the success of 
English ambition and cupidity in that unholy war. Even though 
we might venture to say, therefore, that the French Revolution 
and Empire have been judged, yet the historical result thus inter- 
preted, is far from proving the righteousness of the cause of Eng- 
land and her allies. It proves neither one thing nor another in 
this direction. 

If we remember aright, Sir Walter Scott devotes about a hun- 
dredth part of his whole life of Napoleon, to a defence of the 
English for violating the peace of Amiens. No Englishman can 
see anything immoralin the violation of that treaty of peace, nor 
do we know that any thorough bred statesman whatever con- 
dens it politically; yet no better defence could ever be manu: 
factured for it, than that it was necessary to self-preservation. 
This is good Machiavellism, and nothing better. Ask any states- 
man or diplomatist, whether nations are bound by the strict rules of 
justice and good faith; and without doubt he will answer in the 
affirmative. But his actions belie his words, or show him to 
mean only that all nations are so bound except his own. He is 
very willing that all others should have advantage of being thus 
bound, but /e prefers greater latitude. This willingness to make 
an exception in his own favor, shows distinctly his opinion of the 
practical expediency of obeying that obligation. 

Let us next apply Machiavelli’s doctrine to the case of political 
men considered individually. He says the wicked prosper, and 
in order to succeed and maintain themselves, princes and states- 
men must be content todo wrong sometimes. The opposite doc- 
trine is, that “ honesty is the best policy.” Which is true? I an- 
swer unhesitatingly, both are tre, according to the different ends 
to which the policy in question is directed. But past history forces 
upon us the unwelcome conclusion, that Machiavelli’s doctrine is 
trae and the other false, in the sense in which that other is gene- 
rally understood. If the object in view is no higher or purer than 
mere worldly aggrandizement, it may well be doubted whether a 
rigid adherence to the rules of strict integrity and justice, under 
all circumstances, is the surest road to success. Yet we suppose 
this is the usual idea attached to that proverb. If, on the other 
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hand, the object proposed is our highest happiness in this world 
and in the next, then doubtless, in its fullest sense, “ honesty is 
the best policy,” if “policy” can be mentioned at all in such a 
connection. We would by no means imply that good men should 
withdraw from the responsibilities of their civil relations. Rather, 
let them prepare themselves, and hold themselves always ready 
to perform all the duties to which their country may call them. 
But let them not be competitors with mere politicians for the 
emoluments and honors of office, neither let them seek office 
at all from personal views; and in the last analysis, are not par- 
tizan views almost always personal ? 

That men may be so excessively, foolishly or openly dishonest, 
as well as otherwise vicious, as effectually to preclude their world- 
ly advancement, is undeniable ; but Machiavelli’s direction is only 
to practise dishonesty and wrong on occasion, and always with 
the greatest artand dissimulauon. Whether such a course is the 
means of promoting one’s worldly aggrandizement, is not a ques- 
tion of morals or of theory, but of fact and history. But let it 
not be forgotten, the question is between the success of perfect 
honesty and pure virtue on the one hand, and the success, not of 
the most open dishonesty and grossest wickedness on the other, 
but of such an artful mixture as Machiavelli has declared neces- 
sary. And let it be distinctly remembered likewise, that the 
whole discussion regards rather cases of contest and competition, 
the scramble for worldly power and distinction, than the quiet, 
natural progress of individual advancement. 

What say the records of the past? Who are the men that in 
the struggles of active life and especially as princes and states- 
men, have attained the greatest power, wealth and honor of the 
world? Cyrus the Great, one of the purest princes of ancient 
History, acquired the throne of universal empire, according to 
Xenophon, by two acts of fraud and perfidy. Xenophon’s /ss- 
torical authority may be denied, but his pokéscal judgment is left 
unimpaired. Philip of Macedon made himself master of all 
Greece, vastly more by the wiles of a crooked policy than by su- 
perior force, and certainly not at all by justice. Alexander the 
Great attacked nation after nation without the shadow of a rea- 
son, and yet succeeded in every instance. Compare Julius 
Caesar with Cicero—which succeeded best in worldly aggran- 
dizement? Octavianus Augustus was the most wily man of his 
times. He became emperor of the world, while Bratus fell on 
the plains of Pharsalia, and Cato opened his own veins in Utica. 
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When it was reported to Ferdinand the Catholic, that the king of 
France complained of having been deceived by him three times ; 
“the simple fool *” said Ferdinand, “ I have deceived him more 
than a dozen times, and he has not known it.” Of the success 
of this perfidious man we have already spoken. We need only 
name a Philip I and an Oliver Cromwell, Mahomet and the 
Popes of Rome. Even of Napoleon we might make a strong 
ease, for plainly it was not his perfidy, his artifices or his injus- 
tice that ruined him; without them he never would have been 
Napoleon to be ruined; ambition “ overleaping itself,” undertak- 
ing more than was within the bounds of human possibility, caus- 
ed his ruin. Such is the testimony of history on this side. What 
names can be put in the opposite scale? Washington and Co- 
lumbus are those we should mention first; both men who, with 
pare characters; won the palm from their competitors, secured 
the honor and esteem of mankind while they lived, and left an 
undying fame, and who, thus considered, are more than enough 
to weigh down all the others. As Americans, we are prouder to 
have them for our own, as they both in some sense are, than 
we should be to claim Napoleon or Caesar for our countrymen. 
Personally, we would rather be either of them than any or all 
the others. But considered in reference merely to worldly gran- 
deur, they are not so heavy. Columbus, at least, cannot be said 
to have enjoyed any great worldly emoluments or to have led a 
very happy life. And if an objection is made to ranging Napo- 
leon and some others on the other side, drawn from their unfor- 
tunate end, Columbus must surely be stricken from this side, for 
a similar reason. And it may well be doubted whether, if Wash- 
ington had lived a few years longer, he could have retained his 
popularity and political influence. Other names might be men- 
tioned but they would not alter the result. 

Let us descend from these high places to the small trade of 
domestic politics among ourselves; and what are the principles 
of our political men as infernble from their general conduct and 
occasional verbal admissions? Could a rigidly virtuous man of 
moderate abilities, but of fixed and independent principles, and 
independent they must be if they are fixed, live and rise in our 
political world? ‘Would he stand a fair chance with crafty men 
of loose principles, but not at all his superior in mental endow- 
ments or practical attainments? Most assuredly not. Aristotle 
never uttered a more certain truth, than when he said that virtu- 
ous men must acknowledge the overwhelming preponderance of 
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their antagonists in the political arena, and, if they are wise, will 
retire from the unequal contest. 

The same vices apply, to a great extent, in social and private 
relations. In almost every little village you may find one or more 
of Machiavelli's princes on a small scale. He is a man who pre- 
fers to be on the right, but is determined to be on the strongest 
side. Always ready to flatter the powerful, he will often patron- 
ize the weak, but tread mercilessly on a fallen opponent. He 
will conspire for the ruin of a neighbor, and, when he has accom- 
plished it, will have the address to make him believe that he is 
his best friend, and leave all the odium on his coadjutors. He 
will dissemble, manage, intrigue, but always keep up good ap- 
pearances and professions. Ever cool and calculating, he is 
guilty of no indiscretions of the heart. He knows well how to 
use others for his own purposes, and has his tools well-selected 
and drilled to facilitate his various manoeuvres. In his encroach- 
ments, he is too wary ever to overstep the limits prescribed by 
the laws of the land. No man more religious or orthodox than 
he. He can talk of the public good while he thinks of his own, 
and cover a private grudge under the garb of conscientiousness. 
Success is the first principle of his creed and his morals; hence 
his neighbors, having seen him always successful, resort to him 
for advice. He studiously avoids odium and contempt, would 
like to be loved, but is resolved to be feared; would have his 
friendship desirable, but his enmity annihilation. 

In saying, with the author of “ The Prince,” that such are the 
men who prosper in the world, we trust we shall not be under- 
stood as defending Machiavellism, but only Machiavelli; not as 
maintaining that the course of conduct he has described is morally 
good or justifiable, but only that his doctrine of the success of 
such a course of conduct is true. Of this fact Machiavelli's own 
testimony is better evidence than that of a hundred mere philos- 
ophers, moralists and theorists to the contrary. A man of more 
extensive and varied experience than the crafty and much-tried 
Ulysses himself; of remarkable sagacity, close observation, cool 
judgment and profound knowledge of history; it would be diffi- 
cult to find one better qualified to testify on this point as a mat- 
ter of fact, at least so far as regards the history of the world 
down to, and especially during his own times. 

It is true that in proportion as society in general is well ordered 
and virtuous, dishonesty and vice are less tempted by the pros- 
pect of success, or at least have need of a higher perfection in 
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the art of simulation and dissimulation. That society among us 
has already reached such a pitch of virtue that all intrigue and 
unprincipled selfishness are utterly discouraged, that every man 
and every cause are successful in proportion to their real merits 
without any temptation to depart from the perfectly open, truth- 
ful and straight forward course, we have no interest to deny; 
“Machiavelli's justification does not require it to be denied. Would © 
it were trae! But up to the Christian era such had not been the 
case, as is evident from the whole drift of our Saviour’s instruc- 
tions ; and Machiavelli honestly thought it had not been the case 
for 1500 yeara afterwards. But whenever and wherever such is 
the case, Machiavelli's doctrine ceases by its own limitations ; 
for he says distinctly that if men in general were good, his rules 
of policy would not be good. Even now, looking at the past his- 
tory of the world, and not at the present or future, wc may safe- 
ly say, there has never been among mankind any extensive s0- 
ciety of long continuance, not even the visible church of Christ, 
taken as a whole, in which honest and simple virtue could com- 
pete on equal terms, for present honor, dignity and aggrandize- 
ment, with intrigue and selfishness. 

But it is said that a man of integrity, gentleness, benevolence, 
truth, purity, piety, with a fair share of talents, cannot but suc- 
ceed in the world; that his character must disarm opposition and 
win the universal esteem and favor. It is not to be denied, that 
in the quiet, natural course of things this is sometimes the case ; 
and, besides, there are certain extraordinary conjunctures in hu- 
man affairs, when the world cannot do without such men, and it 
instinctively resorts to them as its only succor and safety. All such 
cases are to be noted and thankfully acknowledged. When the 
result is otherwise, such a man has no reason to repent of his 
choice, for he possesses in his own character what is worth more 
than allthe world can give. But when popularity and worldly emol- 
ument are so confidently predicted as the necessary or even ordi- 
nary consequence of such a character, it seems to us the general 
selfishness and depravity are too much lost sight of. We ask, 
then, why Jesus was crucified? We ask, why martyrs were 
burned? why Abel's blood still cries from the ground? why pro- 
phets and holy men, in general and not in a few instances, “ were 
tortured, had trial of cruel mocking and scourging, yea moreover 
of bonds and imprisonment? They were stoned, they were sawn 
in sunder, were slain with the sword; they wandered about in 
sheep-skins and goat skins, being destitute, afflicted, tormented, 
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(of whom the world was not worthy) ; they wandered in deserts 
and mountains and in dens and caves of the earth.”” We ask, 
who were the offscouring of all things in the Apostle’s day? what 
means the blessing pronounced on those of whom all men, (i.e 
the world in general,) should say all manner of evil, falsely in- 
deed, but yet it was to be said; and what means the woe upon 
those of whom all men should speak well? And finally, what 
means the friendship of the world being enmity with God? Are 
all these antiquated principles and obsolete facts ? 

But it may be said, this doctrine must be a perversion of both 
history and Scripture, for it saps the foundations of morals, takes 
away the motives to virtue and piety, exalts and honors vice. 
We answer, show us a man who would not live a Christian life 
without such motives as those, and you have shown the man 
who would not live a Christian life with them. Has it indeed 
come to this? Are virtue, piety and Christianity to be degraded 
into mere means and appliances to gain the wealth and pomp and 
grandeur of this present world? Is a man to deny himself and 
take up his cross and follow his Saviour, only, chiefly, or at all, 
that he maybe highly esteemed among men, and may secure 
the greater share of this world’s goods and glories? Ohno! Let 
us not believe, let not the young be taught by way of additional 
encouragement, that Gud holds out the treasures and honors of 
earth as the reward of that life to which Christianity invites us. 
Different, far different is the reward he holds up to our view; a 
heavenly treasure, an incorruptible crown, immortal glory, eternal 
blessedness ; a reward by the side of which that other vanishes 
into nothingness. Nor does he offer us both rewards, either in 
conjunction or succession. He bids us choose. We cannot 
serve God and mammon. We know of no holy Scnpture in 
which worldly emolument is promised as the reward of a Chns- 
tian life, nor do we know of any sound ethics in which world- 
ly emolument is urged as the motive to a virtuous character. 
Indeed, without Christianity there can be no sound ethics. Epi- 
cureanism is the philosophy of this world; expediency is its mo- 
rality. Heathen wisdom, by a happy inconsistency, may have 
sometimes reached to higher views, but it could never render 
them efficient. 

But some one will ask, hath not godliness the promise of the 
life that now is as well as of that which is tocome’? Yes; a 
most joyful and thankful yes. But does the life that now is, con- 
sist in worldly wealth, honor and grandeur? Is it possible that 
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e man who knows in his own consciousness whet it is to be truly 
virtuous, not to use the term Christian, should have a view of 
life so mean and grovelling? ‘“ A man’s life consisteth not in the 
abundance of the things which he possesseth.” Godliness has 
indeed the promise of the present life; and if you would know 
what that life is, read the epistle through, from which the promise 
is taken. The Apostle is far from teaching that gain is godh- 
ness. ‘“ But godliness,” saith he, “with contentment, is great 
gain; for we brought nothing into this world, and it is certain we 
can carry nothing out; and Aaving food and rarment, let us be 
therewith content. But they that will be rich, fall into tempta- 
tion and a snare, and into many foolish and hurtful lusts, which 
drown men in destruction and perdition; for the love of money 
is the root of all evil, which while some coveted after, they have 
erred from the faith and pierced themselves through with many 
sorrows.” Godliness hath the promise of the life that now is; not 
by secunng tous the wealth and honors of the world, but by 
making us contented and happy without them as well as with 
them. Thus, when the selfishness and worldliness of Peter's 
heart broke forth in the question, “behold we have left all and 
followed thee, what shall we have therefore”’ our Saviour, 
having first referred to the eternal recompense of reward, assured 
him that every one who forsook houses, lands, parents and child- 
ren for his sake, should receive an hundred fold in this present 
time, as well as in the world to come life everlasting. Now, no 
man will suppose our Saviour meant an hundred fold more of lit- 
eral houses, lands, fathers, mothers, and so on; but, what should 
be equivalent to a hundred, yea, a thousand fold of them, in in- 
ward peace and joy, in pious communion and sympathy, in present 
holiness and glorious hopes of heaven. 

The Proverbs of Solomon are often triumphantly adduced in 
confirmation of the opinion which we are disposed to controvert ; 
and the great practical, not to say worldly, wisdom of the Hebrew 
sage, which inspired writers have so much extolled, though it 
can add nothing to the authority of his own inspiration, makes 
his testimony especially appropriate on such a subject as that 
here under discussion. The passages in which he is supposed 
to present the assurance of worldly aggrandizement as a motive 
to piety, are familiar, and, lest we should be thought to have 
overlooked them, we refer to some of them in the margin.' But 
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it seems to us that he has placed the whole doctnne in its proper 
light in his eulogium of wisdom, contained in the third chapter: 
“For the merchandize of it,” saith he, “is better than silver, and 
the gain thereof than fine gold. She is more precious than ru- 
bies, and all the things thou canst desire are not to be compared 
unto her.” “Her ways are ways of pleasantness, and all her 
paths are peace.” This, plainly, is recommending wisdom for 
what she is in herself, rather than for any external good which 
she mayprocure. Itis true the wise man adds, “ length of days is 
in her right hand, and in her Jeft hand riches and honor ;” but wis- 
dom, appearing in her own person, has foreclosed all misappre- 
hension of these words, in expressions perfectly parallel with 
those just cited, (chap. viii.): «‘ Receive my instruction,” saith 
she, “and not silver; and knowledge rather than choice gold,” 
etc.; adding, “riches and honor are with me, yea, durable reches 
and reghteousness.” It is further worthy of note that, in both of 
the passages referred to, the crowning motive assigned for seek- 
ing after wisdom, is its divine and primeval dignity. “ The Lord 
by wisdom hath founded the earth.” “The Lord possessed me 
in the beginning of his way.” From the drift of these passages 
we infer that Solomon, so far from giving the assurance of world- 
ly wealth as a motive for seeking true wisdom, has placed the 
two in direct antithesis and contrast; he teaches, indeed, that 
wisdom secures riches, but they are durable riches. Hath not the 
same Solomon said, (chap xxii. 5.) : “ Riches (i. e. worldly riches) 
certainly make to themselves wings; they fly away, as an eagle 
toward heaven?” Would he suggest the procuring of such riches 
as a motive for the attainment of wisdom? In the consideration 
of these points, we think we have a key to all the other appar- 
ently conflicting passages in the same book. It may not be amiss, 
further, to note the prayer, or “ prophecy,” of Agur: “ Give me 
neither poverty norriches ; feed me with food convenient for me ; 
lest I be full and deny thee, and say, who is the Lord? or, lest I 
be poor and steal, and take the name of my God in vain.” Here 
the whole matter is brought to its proper practical bearings. Sol- 
omon himself has given us the process as well as the result of his 
whole experience in the book of Ecclesiastes; whose inscription 
is, “ Vanity of vanities; all is vanity ;” and whose conclusion, af- 
ter showing that, as far as worldly things are concerned, evil as 
well as good, the same event happeneth to all, is this: “ Fear 
God and keep his commandments, for this is the whole duty of 
man.” 
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Here let us say, once for all, we do not go about to make use 
of the Scriptures to confirm the doctrine of Machiavelli; this 
would be to degrade them; nor do we adduce the doctrine of 
Machiavelli in confirmation of the teachings of the Scnptures ; 
of this they have no need. But we would merely show that 
Machiavelli's doctrine, so far from being inconsistent with the 
Scriptures, is in perfect harmony with them. The Scnptures 
teach us, that we must abandon the world if we would secure 
the rewards of piety. Machiavelli teaches us, on the other hand, 
that we must abandon the ways of piety if we would secure the 
aggrandizement of the world. In both cases, “ the world” is to be 
understood in the same sense ; not so much present happiness, 
comfort, contentment and peact, but, what some have been 
pleased to call the highest fruit and fairest flower of this world’s 
growth, its power, its wealth, its distinctions and honors. 

Why should any think it important to maintain that a life of 
prety should guard a man from social evils, and secure to him 
social benefits ; while it is acknowledged that, in his physical re- 
lations, the righteous is not exempted from the laws of the com- 
mon lot? In the midst of a corrupt race the former would seem 
even less likely than the latter. 

That the evils of life fall upon different men in proportion to 
the magnitade of their respective sins, was flatly contradicted by 
our Lord, when there were certain present, who told him of the 
Galileans whose blood Pilate had mingled with their sacrifices. 
But he directed his hearers to a greater and more general catas- 
trophe, and to a final retribution when all shall receive according 
to their respective characters ; of which final retribution, the ex- 
traordinary interventions of Divine Providence in the punishment 
of the guilty are to be regarded as premonitions. That, on the 
other hand, the evils of life, in their severest form, are sometimes 
sent upon the best of men, so that, when their faith and patience 
have been tried, they may receive a crown of life, is one of the 
lessons for the express inculcation of which the book of Job was 
wntten. Holding the opinion we are controverting as their 
premise, Job’s friends are led by a natural consequence to accuse 
him ef some enormons, though secret sin, and to maintain that, 
unless he had been guilty of some such sin, his sufferings would 
be an arraignment of the Divine Providence. Job denies this 
inference, and, of course, the premise from which it is drawn; 
and the arguments on either side constitute the theme of the 
discussion between the parties. And, though in some particulars. 
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Job's expressions were warped by passion, yet, in comparison 
with his friends, we are expressly assured that God decided in 
his favor, telling them, “ ye have not spoken of me the thing that 
is nght, like my servant Job.” 

The subsequent prosperity of the patriarch does not alter the 
primary instruction contained iu his history. Certainly Job would 
not have been the loser, if the last act of his life had been to sit 
down among the ashes and take a potsherd to scrape himself 
withal. But this returning worldly prosperity was meant, in the 
general spirit of the old dispensation, to foreshadow and bnng 
home to sensible apprehension the eternal sanction of God's law 
. gnd the final recompense reserved for all the just. The ultimate 
scope of the Scriptures of the Old as well as of the New Testa- 
ment is, to direct our attention to the end both of the nghteous 
and of the wicked. The end, the end; this is the burden of the 
Divine Revelation. David was grieved at the prosperity of the 
wicked till he went into the sanctuary of God and saw their end. 
“ Mark the perfect man and behold the upright, for the end of that 
man is peace ;” or, as our older translation expressed the same 
sentiment, with equal faithfulness to the original, “ keep innocen- 
cy and take heed to the thing that is right, for that shall bring a 
man peace at the last.” “ Moses chose rather to suffer affliction 
with the people of God, than to enjoy the pleasures of sin fora 
season, for he had respect unto the recompense of reward.” 

The agency of Satan, as recorded in Job’s history—of him who 
in the New Testament, is still recognized as the prince and god 
of this world, is not to be slightly passed over in our theories of 
Providence, as though it was a piece of mere allegory or poetic 
machinery. When Satan offered our Lord all the kingdoms of 
the world and the glory of them, saying, “ for these are delivered 
unto me and unto whomsoever I will, I give them,’—Jesus did 
not tell the tempter he lied, as some modern (wiser?) expositors 
would have done; for, had that been the case, what would have 
become of the temptation? but he simply rejected the mighty 
adversary’s proffer on the highest of all possible grounds; the 
service of God was to be preferred to all worldly glory, honor, 
wealth and power. Let us pause a moment at this point in the 
history of the temptation, a point on which was suspended the 
question of human redemption. There stands the Saviour, his 
physical frame exhausted by long fasting, and his mental suscep- 
tibilities, (we may naturally suppose,) wrought up to the highest 
pitch of tension and sensitiveness. On the one hand, he sees 
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before him a life of sorrow and suffering, of poverty and contempt, 
with the bloody agony of Gethsemane and the ignominious cross 
ef Golgotha to close the worldly scene; and on the other, the 
artful tempter has conjured before his excited imagination all the 
grandeur and glory of the world, and pressed them upon his ac- 
ceptance. The choice is to be made. Not a moment does the 
Holy Jesus waver, but, casting Satan and all his splendid gifts 
behind his back, he goes forth to do his Father's will and bear 
that cross of shame. Men have talked and written of the moral 
sublime, and have adduced one and another instance in its illus- 
wation; but we know of no instance to be for one moment com- 
pared with this. And who, who could wish to degrade that scene 
by going back to the Saviour with the paltry suggestion, that 
even popularity and worldly honor would after all be best secured 
by the worship and service of God? 

-Undoubtedly good men do sometimes possess a large share of 
the wealth and honors of the world; but they are given to such 
men not for their own sake, but that they may be used for the 
attainment of the true riches. Our Saviour clearly presumes 
that some of his followers may be possessed of the Mammon of 
unrighteousness, but, in designating it as the Mammon of un- 
nghteousness, he as clearly indicates the general character either 
of its possessors or of the methods of its acquisition. And here 
let those who harshly condemn Machiavelli for not connecting 
his sentence of disapprobation with his rules of policy, consider 
that our Lord has given us the parable of the unjust steward 
without one word of condemnation or of warning. He tells us, 
the lord of the unjust steward commended him because he had 
done wisely, and then adds, himself, that “the children of this 
world are in their generation wiser than the children of light.” 
As our Lord sometimes compares himself to the nocturnal thief, 
our readers will bear with a momentary parallel with Machia- 
vell. 

The truth seems to be just this: we ought thankfully to uc- 
knowledge riches, honors and all distinctions as the gift of God, 
not indeed to our merits, but out of his goodness; and we ought 
humbly to submit to injustice, contumely and persecutions, as the 
righteous punishment of our sins, not indeed in such a sense as 
to justify the agents in its infliction, but God, who employs them 
and can make their very wickedness contribute not only to the 
general good but to our own. But whoever hopes by a life of 
virtue and piety to secure the external pomp of this world, together 
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with the internal peace and eternal blessedness which Christ 
proffers, may be gratified, we are far from denying it, he may be 
gratified; but he looks beyond all the promises of Holy Wnt. So 
far as such a hope influences his conduct, we hesitate not to say 
he is actuated by an unchristian motive ; and though God may 
gratify his worldly desire, he will certainly send leanness if not 
death into his soul. “ Trust in the Lord and do good, and verily 
thou shalt be fed.” ‘“ The righteous shall not be forsaken, nor his 
seed left to beggary.” Such is the tenor of the promise. Every 
true and faithful Christian may be sure of enough of this world’s 
good, as much as will conduce to his highest happiness here and 
hereafter. Do you ask for more? “Is not the life more than 
meat?’ Is not the soul's peace more than all the rewurds of 
ambition? Even the purer heathen philosophy got some glimpse 
of this; and Pope could write, 


“One self-approving hour whole years outweighs 
Of stupid starers and of loud huzzas; 
And more true joy Marcellus exiled feels 
Than Caesar with a senate at his heels.’’ 


It is indeed written that “the meek shall inherit the earth.” 
Under the Jewish dispensation worldly rewards were promised, 
if not to individuals, at least to the nation at large. Moreover, in 
the sense in which the prophet Habakkuk closed his sublime 
and glowing hymn of devout supplication, and in which David 
exclaimed, “I have a goodly heritage,” it is true that the meek 
now and always inherit the earth. And whenever virtue shall 
everywhere prevail and selfishness be banished from the world, 
then in the fullest sense the meek shall inherit the earth. Mean- 
while, in the actual enjoyment of all things, why should the 
Christian haggle for the technical possessory nght? The time 
is indeed coming when “ the kingdom and the dominion and the 
greatness of the kingdom under the whole heaven shall be given 
to the people of the saints of the Most High ;” but that will be a 
very different order of things from the present; and he who, see- 
ing the wicked prosper, complains that he has “cleansed his 
heart in vain and washed his handg in innocency,” is as “ foolish 
and ignorant” now, as David was when he made the same com- 
plaint. 

Should any be disposed to find fault with Machiavelli or with 
us, as holding up temptations to vice, we beseech them to consider 
that Machiavelli can make nothing true by saying so. The only 
proper question concerns the tnwh of what he says. Ifhe has 
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told the truth, why complain of Aim, and not rather that things 
are really so ordered and governed that such should be the truth? 
If this is thought to be dangerous doctnne, especially for the 
young, we confess we cannot see it so. If men will seek the 
world let them seek it on worldly pnnciples. There are no other 
on which they reasonably can seek it It can dono harm to show 
how ungodly these pnnciples are. Surely God was not manifest 
in the flesh, to teach the means of attaining such an end. Let 
men not delude themselves with the fond hope of transmuting 
the cross of Chnst into gold, or of piling up the world's goods 
around them on Calvary. ‘He that thas seeketh his life shall 
lose it; and he that loseth his life for Chnst’s sake shall preserve 
it uato life eternal. And what is a man profited, if he gain the 
whole world and lose his own soul?” This is the safe doctrine 
for the young and for all. Let men make their election. Let 
them sit down and count the cost; and not endeavor to combine 
in one monstrous system two things so incongruous as this world 
and heaven. Even “this world and heaven” is not the strict 
antithesis. It is rather the ezternal and the twternal. Virtue is 
its own reward here and hereafter. It seeks not the loaves and 
fishes in this world; neither does it seek any external recom- 
pense as its great object in the world to come. There is indeed 
& recompense promised to patient continuance in well-doing, no 
leas a recompense than etermal life. Our Saviour said, “ great 
is your reward in heaven.” The truth is equally removed, on 
the one hand, from the overstrained and unscriptural doctrine of 
those who hold that all idea and hope of reward is destructive of 
the nature of virtue, even among imperfect beings like ourselves ; 
and, on the other hand, from the preposterous doctrine of Paley, 
who makes it of the very essence of a virtaous act, that its motive 
should be the view of eternal happiness. But the end proposed 
by Christianity is so exactly of the same nature with the means, 
and the one so constantly and imperceptibly runs into the other, 
that they cannot really, but only figuratively or logically, be sepa- 
rated. The polar developments of magnetism or electricity are 
not more indissolubly connected. Yet, in condescension to our 
weakness, and in accordance with the common usages of language 
and modes of human thought, Christianity often, and very prop- 
erly presents them to us under a separate form. But in truth we 
know of no better life, no purer happiness, no higher heaven, 
which Christianity holds up before us as the reward of well-doing, 
than is involved and included in perfect holiness. It offers us no 
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Mohammedan Paradise, no Indian isle of bliss. Unless perfect 
holiness have charms to captivate our hearts, we know of no 
heaven Chiistianity has to tempt us with. 

In short then, if men wid have the world at all hazards; if, 
_ whatever it may cost, they are determined to join ‘in the hot stnfe 
with men however unprincipled, for secular wealth, honors and 
distinctions ; we say to such, we can indeed point dut to you no 
road to certain success; you may be overreached and defeated 
after all your efforts, and the prize when obtained may vanish 
of itself or be wrested from your grasp. But,on the whole, as 
the world is, your shortest and surest way is to be ready to aban- 
don principles, debase your characters, sear your consciences, 
sacrifice your peace and destroy your souls. But, as you value 
your highest happiness here or hereafter, enter not the lists in 
such a contest. Let the world have its own. Let Machiavelli 
be right. Let worldly men pursue a low object by base means; 
the means are naturally fitted to the end. Let us not wish to 
deny, let us not envy their success. But let us seek for the ap- 
probation of a good conscience, for that “ holiness without which 
no man shail see the Lord.” 


ARTICLE VII. 
THE TRUE DATE OF CHRIST'S BIRTH. 


Translated from Wieseler, Chronologische Synopse der vier Evangelien. Hamburg, 1803. 
By Bev. George E. Day, Mariborough, Mass. 


[The computation of time from the Christian era, universally 
adopted since the eighth century among Christian nations, is 
based upon the calculation of the year of Christ’s birth, made in 
the sixth century by Dionysius Exiguus a Roman monk of Scy- 
thian extraction. That this calculation is incorrect, is now gener- 
ally admitted. The church fathers had only an uncertain tradi- 
tion and differed among themselves. In modern times, Pearson 
and Hug, have placed the birth of Christ one year before our 
era; Scaliger, agreeing with Eusebius, two years; Calvisias 
Vogel, Paulus, and Siskind, agreeing with Jerome, three; Ben- 
gel and Anger, with Wieseler and the common view, four; Usher 
and Petavius, five; Sanclemente and Ideler, seven. 

The present essay, in addition to comprising the results of the 
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latest investigations on this question, is further valuable as a 
thorough examination of the credibility of two prominent events 
recorded in the gospels in connection with the birth of Jesus, 
both of which have been disputed, viz. the star in the east, and 
the census under Augustus near the time of Christ's birth. The 
former, Prof. Norton (Evidences of the genuineness of the Gos- 
pels, Vol L Notes, p. lix.) does not hesitate to call “a fiction,” 
and even grounds his rejection of the first two chapters in 
Matthew, in part, on their containing what he calls such “a 
strange mixture of astrology and miracle” as “ we find represen- 
ted in the story of the Magi.” Even supposing the star to have 
been an extraordinary meteor, it is difficult to perceive the force 
of this objection, unless indeed we first assume that the birth of 
Chnst was a far less important event than the world has been 
accustomed to regard it. But if the ground maintained by 
Wieseler, in this essay in respect to the star in the east, is correct, 
not only are the objections of Prof. N. stripped of the semblance 
of plausibility, but the narrative itself, confirmed by undeniable 
astrononiical facts, becomes a remarkable witness in favor of the 
genuineness of the two chapters, which it is cited by Prof. N. to 
impeach. 

It is only necessary to add that the author of the following es- 
say is a native of Altencelle in the kingdom of Hanover, where 
he was bom, Feb. 28, 1813. In 1836, he was appointed Repe- 
tent in Theology ; in 1839, Privatdocent; and in 1942, Professor 
extraordinarius, in the University of Gottingen. The two other 
works by which he is known to the public are an examination of 
the genuineness of Mark 16: 9—20 and John xxi,! and a treatise 
on the Apocalyptical literature of the Old and New Testaments.® 
—Tx.]} 


For the sake of more certain progress, we propose to treat, in 
the first place, of the year in which Jesus was born, and then, to 
inquire whether anything can be definitely decided in respect to 
the month and day. 

Our first inquiry, then, is: “In what year was Jesus born? 





1 Nom loci Mr. 16: 9—2i), et Jo. 21, genuini sint nec ne indagatur eo 
fine, vot aditus ad histor. apparitionum J. Ch. rite conscribendam aperiatur. 
Gotting. 183, 8vo. 

? Auslegung and Kritik der apokalypt. Literatur des Alten and Neuen 
Testaments, 1 Beitr. die 70 Wochen des Proph. Daniel. Nebst einer hist.-krit. 
Untersuchung aber den Sinn, etc., der Worte Jesu von s. Parusie in den 
Evang. Gdtting. 1839. 
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The first year of our customary reckoning of time from the birth 
of Christ, or the Dionysian era, agrees with the year 754 U. C., 
according to the reckoning of Varro,! or 4714, Per. Jul. Dionysius 
himself, as Ideler, after Sanclemente, has shown, in his Manual 
of Chronology, II. 383, (to whose instructive discussion of our 
question I beg leave to refer the reader,) placed the birth of Jesus 
near the close of the year 754 U. C. Of more recent wnters, 
even Hase,* despairing of the credibility of the gospel narrative, 
agrees with the Dionysian reckoning. With this exception, the 
conviction of the erroneousness of this computation, is at present 
nearly universal. Let us review the grounds of its rejection, and 
inquire whether a better one may not be substituted. 

In our Gospels, we have four data, on which our investigation 
must rest, viz.; first, the reign of king Herod, (Matt. 2: 1, comp. 
Luke 1: 5,) the father of Archelaus, (Matt. 2: 22); secundly, the 
appearance of the star of the wise men, and their arrival in Jeru- 
salem, (Matt. 2: 2, 7, 16); thtrdly, the census in Judea, under 
Augustus, (Luke 2: 1); and /fourthly, the thirty years of age, at 
which Jesus entered upon the Messianic office, (Luke 3: 23.) 
Only the first, third and fourth of these data were designed to 
possess a chronological character, and thus in this respect also 
Luke appears more distinctly chronological. According to the 
degree, in which these four data lead to one and the same result, 
must its value be estimated. Should it be supported by a whole 
chronological system with which the gospel narrative harmonizes, 
its truth would hardly be doubted. 

First patum. Christ was born during the reign of Herod the 
Great. Matt. 2: 1—22. Luke 1:5 But how long did Hered 
reign and when did he die? The historian Josephus, to whom, 
as by birth a Jew, special authority on this point belongs, informs 
us (Antiq. 17,8. 1, de bell. Jud. 1, 33. 8,) that Herod died in the 
thirty-seventh year after the time, when by Roman influence 
(through Antony and Octavius, by virtue of a decree of the Sen- 
ate) he was appointed king, and in the thirty-fourth year after 
the death of Antigonus, or the commencementof his actual reign. 
This appointment, which is mentioned in the Antiq. 14, 14. 5, falls, 


' We reckon here and throughout this Article from the foundation of Rome, 
in order to have a fixed standard different from the year of Christ's birth, and 
by which the latter may be measured. The year of Rome (U. C.) can be easi- 
ly changed into the erroneous but current year of the Dionysian era. 


* See his Leben Jesu, 3te Aufl. S. 49q., where the works on this question 
are cited, 
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two chronological data, the 184th Olympiad and the consulate of 
Cn. Domitius Calvinus II and C. Asinius Pollio, there given, in 
the year714 U. C. With this agrees the third datum, that Herod, 
by the joint action of Antony and Octavius, thongh at the in- 
stance, especially, of the former, was elevated to the throne; for 
the reconciliation of these two men took place immediately upon 
the death of the impenous Fulvia, i. e. according to Dio 48. 28, 
in the beginning of the year 714 U. C. In accordance with this, 
the death of Antigonus, and the storming of Jerusalem by Herod 
and the Romans, falls, according to Ant. 14, 16.4, in the year 
717! U. C., in the dard? month (Sivan), i. e. June or July, as Jo- 
sephus expressly declares. Upon these data, most chronologists, 
at the present day, correctly place the death of Herod in the begin- 
ning of the year 750 U. C., and only a few, as Paulus, continue 
to assign the year 751. In fixing upon the latter period, it has 
not unfrequently been overlooked, that Josephus, in accordance 
with the chronological principle laid down in the Talmud,’ reck- 


1 Dio 49. 22, incorrectly places the storming of Jerusalem in the consulate 
of Claudias and Norbanus, or 716 U. C. Comp. Ideler, Handb. d. Chronol. II. 
390, and Anger, p. 7. 

* The passage reads thus: iaretovtoc tv ‘Poy Mapxov 'Aypinna xa? Kavi- 
viow Taddov, txt rig xeprrig xal bydonxoorng wai éxaroorig ’OAupmiados, TO 
TptTt.@ uN vil, TH eopTH THE vnoTeias, Gomep bx nepetpoTAe THE yevauevyc éxi 
Llourniov roic "lovdaiog aupgopdg — xai ydp bn’ éxeivov Ty abta éuAwoay nuépg 
— pera Eryn cikoot xal éxra. Anger, however, p. 191 sq., differs in respect to 
the month, and places the storming of Jerusalem on the tenth of Tishri. His 
reasons are: (1) Antigonus is said in Ant. 20, 10, to have reigned in all, three 
years and three months. But since, according to Ant. 14, 13.10, he eom- 
menced reigning shortly after Pentecost, 714, his reign must have extended 
longer than to Sivan, 717. This argument, however, is nothing but a mistake 
in respect to the principle on which the reign of the Jewish kings was calcu- 
lated, of which more presently. According to this principle, Antigonus, even 
if he began to reign at Pentecost, 714, had reigned three years up to Nisan 
717. Consequently, three years and three months would exactly bring us to 
the third month, (Sivan,) 717. (2) The expression éopr9 rii¢ vnorcias, Anger 
thinks, can only be understood of the fast-day, properly so called, the day of 
atonement or the 1th of Tishri. But here, we reply, is express mention made 
of a fast-day which fell in the third month, i. e. of a fast-day in Sivan and not 
in Tishri. Probably this fast was in commemoration of the suspension of the 
daily sacrifice in the temple by Antiochus Epiphanes, in Sivan, 168 B. C., 
which continued till the 25th of Kisleu, 165 B. C., and constituted the three 
and a half years in Daniel 9: 27. 12: 7,11. Comp. 11: 31. [The last sentence 
is the substance of the latter part of a long and unessential note.—Tr.] 

® Gemara bab. tract. msum ws c. 1. fol. 3. p.1. ed. Amstelod. y°29m 7°x 
goon abe teo$ed ond, “ Non numerant in regibus nisi a Nisano,4 “pay 
be soda ade row xb eon pdizit R. Chasda: hoc non docent nisi de 
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ons the years of the Jewzsh princes from Nisan to Nisan, and in 
such a manner, that a single day before and after that point is 
reckoned as a full year. Let us cite a few instances. One in- 
stance we have already seen in the three years and three months 
of Antigonus, in the note in Ant. 14, 16.4. A second still more 
stnking occurs in the same passage; where Jerusalem is said to 
have been taken by Herod on the same day on which, twenty- 
seven years before, it was taken by Pompey., Now the first of 
these events took place in the year 691 U. C., and the last in 
the year 717 U. C. Consequently between these two data, ac- 
cording to the ordinary mode of reckoning, there would be only 
an interval of twenty-six years, and Josephus would have given 
exactly one year too much. But if we reckon according to the 
principle laid down by the Talmudists, we obtain exactly this 
one year; for then, the time of the taking of Jerusalem from Si- 
van 691 to Nisan 692, would be equal to one year, and the time 
from Nisan to Sivan 717, would be again equal to one year, and 
these two added together, would make two years of a penod 
which, in the ordinary manner of reckoning, would only be one 
year. Again, Josephus, Ant. 20, 10, reckons from the beginning 
of the reign of Herod to the destruction of the temple under Ti- 
tus, i. e. from Sivan 717 to the 10th of Ab, 823, one hundred and 
seven years. According to the usual mode of reckoning, it is only 
one hundred and six years and one or two months; and if with 
Anger we place the beginning of Herod’s reign on the 10th of 
Tishri, it is not even one hundred and six full years. But not 
to weary the reader with further examples, those already ad- 
duced will be sufficient to establish the general principle in re- 
spect to the true mode of computing the length of the reign of 
Herod and his immediate successors, and also to clear up, I trust, 
the difficulties in this part of Josephus’ Chronology. 

Let us now turn back to the chronological data, derived from Ant. 
17,8. 1, in respect to the death of Herod. Thirty-four years after the 
storming of Jerusalem in Sivan, 717 U. C., brings us, since the 
thirty-third year ends before the first of Nisan, 750, only to the be- 
ginning of Nisan in this year. We obtain the same result from the 
other computation, thirty-seven years after his appointment, in 


regibus Israelitarum. Ibid. fol. 2. p.2,9nx tis ested mown wren 4oe3 
530m mov m02, “ Nisan initium anni regibue: ac dies quidem unus in anno 
instar anni computatur.”’ Ibid. m30 239M maw.5103a InRx es, “unus dies 
in anni fine pro anno numeratur.’’ Comp. Anger, p. 9, who has not recog- 
nized, however, this mode of computation Nag onephus. 
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714 U. C., to the throne, which could not have been made earlier 
at farthest than the first of Nisan, 714, on account of the parallel 
calculation of time mentioned above, the terminus a quo of which 
we can fix at the month Sivan. 

A confirmation of this is afforded us by computing the duration 
of the reigns of Herod, Antipas and Archelaus, the sons and im- 
mediate successors of Herod the Great. The former, as Noris! 
has shown, was exiled by Caligula to Lyons, (comp. Jos. Ant. 
18, 7. 2,) towards the autumn of 792 U. C., in the forty-third year 
of his reign? The forty-third year of his reign commenced on 
the first of Nisan, 792 U. C.; subtracting from this the remaining 
forty-two years, we obtain the year 750, and at most not farther 
than to the first of Nisan. Archelaus, according to Dio 55, 27, 
was banished by Augustus to Vienne, in the consulship of M. 
Emilius Lepidus and L. Arruntius, or the year 759 U. C., and as 
we learn from Josephus, Ant. 17, 13. 2, comp. Vita 1,in the tenth, 
or as he elsewhere says in relating the dream of the nine full 
ears, (de bell. Jud. 2, 7. 3,) in the ninth year of his reign, i. e. 
after he had reigned nine years and somewhat over. The nine 
years extend from the first of Nisan, 750, to the first of Nisan, 
759 U. C., and we obtain ten years, if he was banished after the 
first of Nisan, 759.3 All these data lead to the conclusion, that 
Herod the Great must have died not earlier than the first of Ni- 
san, 750, and not later than the first of Nisan, 751. 

Within these two limits, however, the time of Herod’s death 
may be stil more definitely settled. Immediately after the death 
of Herod, occurred the Passover on the 15th of Nisan, { Antiq. 
17, 9. 3,) between which two events the seven days’ mourning 
appointed for his father by Archelaus intervened, (Ant. 17, 8. 4, 
de bell. Jud. 2, 1.) Consequently the death of Herod would 
fall not far from seven days before the Passover in 750, and thus 


Pr ia ad P. Ant. Pagium de nummis Herodis, Ant. Opp. tom. 1 pp. 646— 

* We have three coins still existing, with the inscription, HPQAHZ TE- 
TPAPXHE L. MI, struck therefore in the forty-third year of his reign. 
Vaillant and Galland claim to have seen another coin with the date MA, but 
the existence of such a coin is justly doubted ; comp. Eckhel doctr. numorum 
vett. If]. pp. 436—489 Sancleinent. de vulg. aerae emendatione, II. 1. 

3 With this accords the statement of Josephus, Ant. 18, 2. 1, that the census 
of Quirinus was taken in the 37th year after the battle of Actium. For since 
this, according to Dio 51, 1 and 50, 10, was fought on the 2d of Sept., 723 U. 
C., (31 B. C.,) the thirty-seventh year after that began with the 2d of Sept. 
759. 
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in the first eight days of Nisan, 750! U. C. This computation 
receives a remarkable confirmation from the fact mentioned by 
Josephus, that an eclipse of the moon occurred shortly before his 
death, Ant. 17, 6.4. It has been shown by Ideler and Wurm® 
that such an eclipse of the moon, visible at Jerusalem, actually 
took place at that time, on the night of the 12th and the morning 
of the 13th of March, commencing, according to Ideler’s calcula- 
tion, at 1h. 48’ and ending at 4h. 12’. The visible full-moon in 
Nisan, or the 15th of Nisan, occurred in the year 750 U. C. on 
the 12th of April3 If, therefore, Herod died about seven days 
earlier, or within the earliest days in April, it would well har- 
monize with the date of the lunar eclipse. But, since all these 
data prove that Herod died in the early part of Nisan, 750, Jesus, 
because born during his reign, must have been born before Nisan, 
750, and consequently the Dionysian era ws at least four years too 
late. This is also the view now prevalent among chronologists. 
Anger, however, and a few others, believe that beyond this the 
time must remain undetermined. 

SECOND paTuM. The star of the wise men mentioned in Matthew, 
2: 1—22. This affords ground for more definite calculation. It 
- is true, indeed, that the philosophers’ star has not unfrequently 
been brought into the same category with the philosophers’ stone. 
It is clear, however, that such a suspicion, so far at least as it has 
no better foundation than the presumption, in advance, of the his- 
torical incredibility of the evangelical narrative, should not pre- 
vent our investigating the possibility of rendering this star subser- 
vient to the purpose of chronological inquiry. 

First of all, the question arises, whether the narrative allows 
or obliges us to conceive of an actual star, or a group of actual 





' Some chronologists, as Usher (Annales vet. et nov. Test. ad ann. [V,a. Ch. 
p. 570,) Noris, S. 654, and others, relying upon the apocryphal statement in the 
tract. n°2xnm mba%, place the death of Herod on the 25th of November. Comp. 
on the other hand Idcler, Handb. II. 393, and Anger, p. 9. 

2 In order to obtain an astronomical datum raised above all doubt, Wurm has 
taken the praise-worthy trouble, to calculate all the lunar eclipses from the 
year G6to 1 B.C., and in Bengel’s Archiv, Bd. 2. S. 54, has given the result in 
atable. It appears in respect to the years 750 and 751, which alone came into 
account in calculating the date of Herod's death, that in 750 only one eclipse 
of the moon visible in Jerusalem occurred,—that above mentioned ; and in 751 
none at all. The nearest preceding lunar eclipse visible in Jerusalem, occurred 
on the 15th of Sept., 749. Another splendid confirmation of the fact that 
Herod must have died not far from Easter, 750. 

2 Comp. Piper, de externa vitae Jesu chronologia recte constituenda. Gott. 
1835. 4to. p. 26. 
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stars; for, only upon this presumption, can its appearance be sub- 
jected to astronomical calculation. If, as many assume, it was 
an extraordinary meteor, created for a transient period, or if the 
whole story is a myth, this were impossible. Now, that we are 
obliged to conceive of a star, properly so called, and of course 
embraced within the limits of astronomy, is evident from the fol- 
lowing reasons: F%rst, the persons who first saw the star and 
perceived its import, were Magi, that is, according to the then 
prevalent meaning of the word, astronomers or astrologers by 
profession. Why Magz, and why are they so expressly desig- 
nated by this and no other name, if the phenomenon were one 
which any ordinary observer could notice as well as they? Sec- 
ondly, there isnot a word in the passage which intimates that the 
aot7@ mentioned, was or was thought to be a miraculous appear- 
ance. What nght, then, have we to presume it? Besides, if this 
‘were a supernatural star, would it not have been recomed by the 
Evangelist, with great distinctness, since a miracle like this finds 
no parallelin the New Testament. Thirdly, supposing this to 
have been a miraculous phenonenon, an extraordinary iltumina- 
tion of the Magi would have been still necessary, before they 
could have recognized it as betokening first a birth, and then the 
birth of the Jewish Messiah. Of such an illumination, there is 
no intimation in the passage. Herod appears to have been 
alarmed only at the appearance of the star at that tume. Of the 
necessity of its connection with the birth of the Messiah, he ex- 
presses not the least doubt, (Matt. 2:2, 3). Fourthly, on the 
other hand, the whole description of the star, obliges us to con- 
ceive of an ordinary star. Such is the purport of év 7j avazoig, 
(v. 2 and 9,) whether with Ideler we refer to the East and the 
eastern sky,! or what is more probable, to the ristmg of the star, for 
which dvaréddew is the usual word. Further, the sgoayay, (v. 9,) 


1 Ideler who understands by the star a constellation of Jupiter and Saturn, 
supposes the word dvaroA7 to refer to their first conjunction, which occurred 
in the east. As we hold the same view in respect to the constellation, there is 
really no necessity upon us to raise any objection. But the passage in Mat- 
thew hardly supports, we apprehend, this explanation. For what connection 
would the fact that the Magi had “seen the star in the eastern sky,” have with 
the question, ‘* where is he that is born king of the Jews ?’’ On the other hand, 
the rising (avarod7) of the star, in the view of astrologers, stood in undeniable 
connection with the birth of the Messiah. The mention of that avarody may 
also, perhaps, explain the inquiry of Herod in respect to the time roi ¢acvopé- 
vou aorépoc, the answer to which would depend of course upon the knowledge 
of the Magi in respect to this point. 

| 15# 
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i.e. the motion of the star in the sky, in the direction towards 
Bethlehem, to which place the Magi were then going, and the 
or#vac! over a region or a place, agree with this. That it was an 
ordinary star, is also supported by the fact, that it not only appeared 
to the Magi, in their own country, (v. 2,) but also at a later period, 
when they were going to Bethlehem, (v. 9,) and according to v. 
16,2 even two years later than when it first appeared to them. 
Finally, we gain ® more distinct account of the star from the 
phrase in v. 2, It is the star of the Messiah, (0 aoryg avrov scil 
zov Bactdéws ¢. Iovd.), and since the Magi believed it to indicate 
his birth, they must have regarded it in an astrological light. The 
destiny of individuals, it is well known, was thought to be decided 
by the position and course of the actual stars, at the time of their 
nativity. 

On these grounds, there appear satisfactory reasons for believ- 
ing, that we are both authorized and obliged by the account in 
Matthew, to regard the appearance of the star, mentioned by him, 
as a means of ascertaining the year in which Jesus was born. 

Let us now inguire, whether the expectations entertained in 
regard to the Messiah, or the history of Astrology do not enable 





1 In like manner Josephus says, de bell. Jud.6, 5. 3, tp tiv noALv dorpov 
Eorn pougaig maparrAnjoov, without thereby intending to affirm that the star 
stood fixed over the city. 

* Strange tosay, this v. 16—d7d dierove Kal xatwrépw—has led men of learn- 
ing, not a few, (Lardner, the credibility of the gospel history; Mdnter, Stern 
der Weisen, and others,) to the opinion, that Christ was at least (wo years old 
in the life-time of Herod, and therefore must have been born at least two years 
before Herod’sdeath. [Lo this, it has been justly replied, that the reason assigned 
for the murder of the children of two years and under, in Bethlehem, by Herod, 
is not the time of Christ's birth, which Herod could not know, bat the time 
which he had learned by inquiry of the Magi, i. e. according to v. 7, the 
time a! which the star appeared. Comp. Anger, p. 10. Consequently the bloody 
decree of Herod followed about two years after the appearance of the star. But 
since this decree, according to v. 16, comp. v. 12, followed close upon the re- 
turn of the Magi homewards, the star must have appeared to them also afler 
the period of about two years. I may remark in passing, that the narrative 
thus understood, becomes at once disembarrassed of the objection made to its 
credibility on the ground, that the massacre of two-years-old children is im- 
probable, because it would be too cruel and altogether superfluous, and because 
Herod would naturally have been satisfied with the death of the new-born in- 
fant. Just the reverse. For if he brought the appearance of the star, which 
took place two years before, into astrological connection with the birth of the 
Messiah, he must have caused precisely the two-years-old children to have 
been elain first of all, in order to make sure of the destruction of the Messianic 
child. 
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us to decide upon something more definite in regard to the nature 
of the star. The Magi immediately gave an account of the star 
they had seen, it appears, to Herod (v. 2,3), and he conversed 
with them privately (Ac@ga) upon the date of the star's appear- 
ance (v. 7), and gave them certain commissions in reference to 
the new-bom Messiah. Still, the idea of a star, significant of the 
barth of the Jewish king, appears not to have proceeded originally 
from the Magi, but to have been already a part of the popular 
faith. For not only do they speak of the star of the Messiah, as 
of a thing well known and universally expected—“ we have seen 
his star in the East”—and the hearers make no farther inquiry 
in respect to its connection with the birth of the Messiah, but al 
Jerusalem, i. e. even if hyperbolically used, a large part of Jeru- 
salem, was thrown into excitement equally with Herod, by this 
declaration of theMagi, and of course must have believed in the . 
significancy of the celestial phenomenon. In admitting, as we 
must admit, that the Christology of that age expected the appear- 
ance of a star as the sign of the Messiah’s birth, we do no violence 
to the historical character of the narrative; for this expectation, 
in an age so much devoted to astrology as that, is not only in the 
highest degree natural, but may also be proved from other his- 
torical facts. Winer in the labored and thorough article on the 
star of the wise men, in his Bibl. Realwort. remarks: “ That ac- 
cording to the astrological faith of the ancient world, extraordina- 
ry events, especially the birth and death of distinguished, or ex- 
alted men, was indicated by heavenly bodies, particularly comets, 
and by constellations, is well known: comp. Lucan. 1, 529. Suet. 
Caes. 88. Senec. Nat. Q. 1,1. Joseph. bell. Jud. 6, 5.3. Serv. 
ad Virg. Ecl. 9, 47. Justin. 37, 2. Lamprid. Alex. Sev. 12. That 
the Jews also connected a celestial phenomenon with the birth of 
their Messiah, both the astrological tendency of the age and the 
passage in Num. 24: 17 (“there shall come a Star out of Jacob”) 
early regarded as Messianic, scarcely permit us to doubt. The 
belief in the star of the Messiah, receives its earliest historical 
confirmation, however, for the period after Christ from the B. 
Sohar and Pesita Sotarta; comp. Berthold Christ. p. 55 sq.” Be- 
sides the passage in Matthew, and the translation of: the passage 
Num. 24: 17 in the Targum (of Onkelos), may be cited as the 
most ancient concurrent testimony, the passage from the Testa- 
ment. XIL Patriarchum,' test. Levi, 18: xai dvarelal dot QOY av- 


4 The Testament of the twelve patriarchs was written about A. D.1 100. 
Comp. Wieeeler, Zur Auslegung und Kritik S. 226, and especially S. 229, Note 
b. The tendency of that age to associate the destiny of men with the course 
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200 &y ovparm a Baciléwc, potilor pug yracens x. t. 1., and the 
appearance of the Pseudo-Messiah in the time of Hadrian, who, 
with reference to that passage in Numbers, assumed the name 
na>i> 3 (Son of the Star),! and on this very account found such 
a decided obedience on the part of the Jews, who imagined that 
in him the ancient prophecy of Balaam was fulfilled. Late em- 
bellishments, entirely fabulous, of the star mentioned in Matthew, 
occur in the apocryphal gospels, and in some of the church 
fathers ; of these, Philo, Cod. Apocr. I 390, has given a learned 
account. The expectation of a star of the Messiah, must hence 
be assumed as having already formed a part of the faith of the 
Jewish nation. Even the mythic view cannot deny it, because 
in that case, it would be stripped of every means of accounting 
for the origin of the gospel narrative.? 

The merit of having first made the star, mentioned in Matthew, 
regarded in an astronomical and chronological view, the corner 
stone of his investigations in respect to the year of Chnist’s birth, 
belongs to the celebrated astronomer Kepler. Although violently 
opposed by his contemporaries, Roslin and Cabrisius, he published 
several writings upon this subject.3 The chronological impor- 


of the stare appears in the effort to define the limits of human development 
according to strictly corresponding chronological cycles. 


' Comp, Manter, der jOdische Krieg unter den Kaisern Trajan und Hadrian. 
1821, After all my inquiries, I have not been able to discover a notice of the 
date of Barkochba’s birth. 1 deem it probable, since even the celebrated 
Rabbi Akiba declared in his favor, and his specific Messianic character was 
designated by the name Son of the star, explanatory of the passage in Numbers, 
that his birth was distinguished by the appearance of a starry body, the know- 
ledge of which would serve to illustrate and confirm the narrative in Matthew. 
If 1 might venture a conjecture, from the analogy of our Messianic star, he 
must have been born in 847 U. C. or A. D. 94, which would correspond very 
well with the year of his Pseudo-Messiahship. 

* Comp. Strauss, das Leben Jesa 2te Aufi. 8S. 288 sq., where however for 
reasons easily to be seen, he notes no definite distinction between the gospel 
narrative and the later traditions, in respect to the nature of the star. 

* The most important of these are: De Jesu Christi Servatoris Nostri vero 
anno natalitio. Franc. 1606. 4to; and De vero anno, quo aeternus dei filius 
humanam naturam in utero benedictae virginis Mariae assumpsit. Ibid. 1614, 
4to. Comp. the treatise now rarely to be met with, giving the history of the 
controversy, in which Kepler was decidedly superior to all his opponents, 
entitled: Wiederholter Aussftthrlicher Teutscher Bericht, das unser Herr und 
Hailand Jesus Christus nit nubr ein Jahr vor dem Anfang unserer heutigen 
Tags gebrauchigen Jahrzahl geboren sei; wie D. Helisaeus Roslinus—fargibt ; 
aoch nit nuhr zwey Jahr, wie Scaliger und Calvisius Chronologi mit vilen 
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tance of Kepler's views, after having been long forgotten, was 
again first! pointed out by the leaned Danish bishop Minter, and 
in consequence of this, the theory has been adopted and carned 
still farther by the modern ‘astronomers, Pfaff,? Schubert?, Ideler 
and Encke. While theologians,in the age of Kepler were warm- 
ly debating the year of Christ’s birth, there appeared towards the 
end of the year 1603 a phenomenon in the starry heavens, which 
led this celebrated astronomer also into the ranks of the combat- 
ants. In that year, on the 17th of December, a conjunction of 
the two planets Jupiter and Saturn occurred. In March 1604, 
Mars approached and in the autumn a new fixed star, which 
stood in the vicinity of those two planets in the eastern foot of 
Serpentarius,* and which, though at first a star of the first magni- 
tude and shining very brightly, gradually faded, till in October 
1605 it was hardly to be seen, and finally in March 1606 it en- 
tirely disappeared. 

Aware that astrologers at all times, and therefore no doubt 
the Magi of Matthew, attached great importance to the conjunc- 
tion of the planets Jupiter and Saturn, which occurs in about 
every twenty years, and on that account had even divided the 
Zodiac, through which the former completes its course in nearly 
800 years, into four trigons,5 the learned Kepler was led to in- 
quire whether such a conjunction might not have occurred short- 
ly before the beginning of the Dionysian era, and thus afford a 
basis for an historical calculation in respect to the birth of Jesus. 
He attained the remarkable result, that this conjunction actually 
occurred three times in the year 747 U. C., in the last half of 
Pisces near Anes, while in the spring of the next year, the planet 





elten Kirchen Scribenten darfur halten, sondern ftioff gantzer Jahr .. . Gestelt 
durch Johan Keppiern. Strassburg, 1613, 4to. 
1 In a programm of the year 1821; Jater and more particularly in the work 
already cited: der Stern der Weisen. Kopenh. 1827, 8vo. 
* Das Licht and die Weltgegenden Sammt einer Abbandlung aber Plane- 
ten-Conjunctionem und den Stern der drei Weisen. Bamberg, 1821. 8. 166 sq. 
2 Vermischte Schriften. Bd. 1. S. 71. 
« Comp. Kepler, De Nova Stella in pede Serpentarii. 1606, 4to. 
® The following are the four trigons : 
Aries, Leo, Sagittarius, 
Taurus, Virgo, Capricornus, 
Gemini, Libra, Aquarius, 
Cancer, Scorpio, Pisces. 
The first is called the igneous, the second the terraqueous, the third the aérial, 
the fourth the aqueous. Comp. J. W. Pfaff, Astrologie. Narnb. 1816. 8. 119. 
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Mars was added, and he explained the star, therefore, which the 
Magi from the east saw at the birth of Christ, as identical with the 
conjunction! of these three superior planets, to which an extraor- 
dinary star, like the new star in his own age in the foot of Ser- 
pentarius, might possibly have been added. The birth of Jesus, 
however, he placed in the year 748 U. C. 

Ideler, pursuing still further the theory of Kepler, has given us 
two calculations of the conjunctions of these planets, in his Man- 
ualof Chronology ( Handb. d. Chronol. IL 406, 407) and in his text- 
book of Chronology (Lehrb. d. Chronol. 428, 429), of which the 
last, and according to Encke, the most accurate, gives the follow- 
ing results in respect to the three planetary conjunctions: viz. 
the first occurred on the 29th of May in the 21° of Pisces, (before 
sun-rise the planets in the eastern sky were visible, and Jupiter 
and Saturn were only one degree apart from each other); the 
second, on the Ist of October in the 18° of Pisces ; and the third, 
on the 5th of December in the 16° of Pisces. The birth of Jesus 
is accordingly placed by Ideler in the year 747 U. C., as Sancle- 
mente on other grounds, which Ideler approves of, had done be- 
fore him. 

These, however, cannot be regarded as valid, partly because 
they are irreconcilable with the two chronological data we have 
still to consider, and partly because they are at variance with 
the narrative in the gospel. Foras we have seen, in the note 
on p. 174, the Magi did not go to Bethlehem till two years after 
the time at which they first saw the star of the Messiah. The 
supposition that Jesus was born two years before their arrival, 
though not impossible in itself, is expressly excluded by the nar- 
rative. The entire representation of Matthew leaves the impres- 
sion, that the Magi arrived at Bethlehem shortly after his birth, 
especially v. 1, cov de Incov yerynSévrog (30v—nageyévorto; comp. 
v.10. Bethlehem also is represented in Matthew, as only the tem- 
porary place of residence of the parents of Jesus, not as their usual 
dwelling-place. If, therefore, the arrival of the Magi was almost 


1 The objection has been made that in Matthew only a single star (aornp), 
not a group of stars (dcorpov) is mentioned. To this it has been replied by 
Ideler, that the interchange of dorjp and dorpov is not uncommon elsewhere, 
(see the proof in Manter, S. 19 sq.); besides, popular writings are the last in 
which such an interchange should be objected to, as Neander and Winer have 
pointed out. Besides, the expected star of the Messiah is expressly called 
éorpov, e. g. in the Septuagint translation of Num. 24: 17, and in the Testam. 
XI1. Patriarch, comp. the passage already cited, pp. 175, 6. 
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coincident with the birth! of Jesus, and not till two years after 
the appearance of the star, it follows, since the star appeared in 
the year 747 U. C., that Jesus was born two years later, that is, 
not earlier than some time in the course of the year 749 U. C., or 
if with Kepler, we date from the conjunction of Mars in the spring 
of 748, not later than the beginning of the year 750. 

The astrological significancy of the conjunction of Jupiter and 
Saturn, and that too, in Pisces,as it occurred in the year 747 
U. C. derives a remarkable confirmation from a passage of the 
learned Rabbi Abarbanel,? (in his commentary on Daniel, entitled 
ret “372, Fountains of Salvation, p. 83. Amst. 1547, 4to). All the 
changes of the sublunar world, he says, depend, in the opinion 
of those versed in the stars, upon the variable positions of the 
planets. The most important of all was when Jupiter and Satan 
come into conjunction. He there speaks of the tngons mention- 
ed above, and the different periods of the conjunctions supposed 
to exert more or less influence upon mundane events. In what 
part of the Zodiac the most potent conjunction occurs, can only 
be decided by experience. None has been more important than 
that wluch occurred in Pisces, in the year of the creation 2365, 
three years before the birth of Moses. After endeavoring to show 
on five cabbalistic grounds, that Pisces is the proper constellation? 


} Since the star in Numbers could have been understood in a literal sense 
only in consequence of a decided leaning towards astrology, the hopes excited 
by the star in the east, cannot be regarded as the fulfilment of prophecy. That 
star derived its importance from the belief of the Jews of that age, not from 
its testimony to the Messiahship of Jesus. [Supposing it to have been a natu- 
ra] plienomenon, it was historically important as the occasion of Herod's attempt 
to murder Jesus and the flight into Egypt, besides the effect it may have had 
to excite public expectation in respect to the coming of the Messiah. On any 
view, there are reasons enough to keep us from calling it an idle story —TR.] 
Had Matthew regarded the appearance of the star as the falfilment of an Old 
‘Testament prophecy, he would hardly have omitted to inention it expressly in 
accordance with his well known custom, 1: 23. 2: 6, 15, 23, etc. 

2 { quote from Ideler, Handb. 11. 409 sq., and Manter, p. 55, because no copy 
of this work of Abarbanel is at hand. Abarbanel, according to Bartolocci, Bib- 
lioth. Rabbin. [11. 874, 875, was born in Lisbon in the year 1437, and died in 
Venice in the year 1508. This work he wrote in Apulia in 1497. Rabbi 
Chasdai of Alexandria, who lived in the last half of the 11th century, has also, 
according to Manter, S. 41, 42, connected the appearance of the Messiah with 
astrologica) observations. 

2 These five grounds are given in full in Manter S. 58.—If Pisces was the 
proper constellation of the lsraelites, we can understand why the Magi, even 
if not Jews or associated with Jews, and even if altogether ignorant of the 
general belief of that age, that a great king would arise in Judea, should, in 
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of the Israelites, he gives a sketch of the principal events in his- 
tory, in connection with the place of every conjunction. In con- 
clusion, he says: “ A short time since, (A. M. 5224 or A. D. 1463,) 
one of the most potent conjunctions of these two planets again 
occurred in Pisces, and it is not to be doubted that it resembled 
that seen at the time of Moses, and was a precursor of the birth 
of the divine man, the Messiah.”! With this evidence in favor 
of the correctness of the view, onginally proposed by Kepler, in 
respect to the star of the wise men, I should deem it strange if it 
were entirely without foundation; and still more strange, that in 
that case it should harmonize so well with the other calculations 
of the birth of Jesus. 

Assuming this view then to be correct, Jesus must have been 
born, in accordance with what has already been observed, not in 
in 747 or 748, but in 749 or at farthest 750 U. C. But this com- 
putation is rendered still more probable by another combination, 
now to be referred to. Kepler ventured the conjecture, in which 
he is followed by Ebrard, that there might have been an extraor- 
dinary star, of the kind seen in Serpentarius, or a comet, in the 
neighborhood of the conjunction already mentioned. Ideler re- 
jects it, for the sole reason that it “is an hypothesis, which in his 
view we are not obliged to call in to our aid.” On astronomical 
grounds, certainly, the appearance of such new stars involves no- 
thing incredible. The well known astronomer, von Littrow, in 
the section of his work? on “ New and Missing Stars,” observes : 
“ Great as may be the revolutions which take place on the sur- 
face of those fixed stars, which are subject to this alternation of 
light—what entirely different changes may those others have ex- 
perienced, which in regions of the firmament where no star had 
ever been before, appeared to blaze up in clear flames and in 
them to disappear, perhaps forever.” Then he gives a brief his- 


consequence of the significant conjunction observed in Pisces, presume upon 
the birth of a Jewish king, and direct their course towards Jernsalem. Comp. 
however, the evidence in Tacit. Hist. 5, 13. and Sueton. Vespas. 4, of a very 
widely spread expectation of the Messiah. Suetonius says: ‘ percrebuerat 
ortente toto vetus et constans opinio esse in fatis, ut eo tempore Judaea profecti 
rerum potirentur. 

' {In accordance with the principle current in the age of Christ, that the 
Messiah was to be a higher antitype of Moses: Comp. Gfrorer, Geschichte 
des Urchriatenthums, das Jahrhundert des Heils. Erstes Buch, Zweite Abth. 
8. 318 sq. 

* Entitled: Die Wunder der Himmels oder Gemeinfassliche Darstellung 
der Weltsystems. 2te Aufl. Stuttgard, 1843, § 227. 
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tory of these stars; which have ever excited the particular atten- 
fion of astronomers. Ameng these belongs the star discovered 
by Kepler in the foot of Serpentarius. I make only a single ex- 
tact, relating to the appearance: of a star of special interest. “In 
the year 1572, on the 11th of November,” says Littrow, “ Tycho, 
on passmg at night from his chemical laboratory to the observatory, 
through the court of his house, observed in the constellation, Cas- 
siopeia,. at a: place where before he had only seen very: small 
stars, a new starof nncommon magnitude. It was se bight, thet 
it suzpassed even Jupiter arid Venus in splendor, and. was visible: 
even in: the day-time. During the whole time it was visible, 
Tycho could observe no. parallax'or change in its position. At 
the end of one year, however, it gradually diminished, and at 
length in March, 1574, sixteen months after its discovery, entirely 
disappeared, since which, all traces of it have been lest. When 
it first appeared, its light was of a.dazzling whete color; in Janu. 
ary, 1573, two months after its discovery, it became yellowish; 
in a few months, it assumed. a reddish hue, like Mars or Aldeba- 
wim; and in the beganing of the year 1574, two:or three months 
before its total:disappearance, it glimmered only with a grey or lead 
colored hght,.similar to that of Saturn.” 

What now, if the existence: of a:star like this, not far from the. 
birth of Christ could be historically proved? The conjunction: 
which occurred would then not.only appear much more remarka~ 
ble, but it could hardly be doubted, that the journey of the Magi 
to Jerusalem should be placed in close connection with the ap- 
pearance of this new star. For the possibility of this proof, I am 
indebted to a notice in Miinter,! who was only prevented from 
using it,on account of having placed the year of Christ's birth, 
chiefly upon other grounds, at the beginning of that conjitnction, 
ie. in the year 747. I cannot repress my surprise, however, that 
almost nowhere else, not even in Littrow, is it cited. Minter 
says: “the Chinese astronomical tables inform us, that a new 
star appeared at a time which would correspond with the fourth 
year before the birth of Christ, according to our usual mode of 
computation. In a note upon this, the work from which this 
notice is borrowed is mentioned,? and in that it is stated four 
years ante aeram vulgarem: Stella nova in coelo per 70 et am- 


1S. 29. 

2 It is entitled: Tabula chronologica historiae Sinicae, connexa cum cyclo, 
qai valgo Kia-tse dicitur, latino Sermone exhibita a Jo. Franc. Fouquet et ad 
Ann, Chr. 1774, a Stephano Borgia perducta. 
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plius dies. This notice! was to me the more striking, from hav- 
ing, long before it came to my knowledge, placed the ws of 
Christ on the same year, 750. 

. Pingré? and Mailla? call the new star a comet. Both maintain 
two comets, of which one is related to have appeared in the year 
5, the other in the year4 B.C. Still, as Pingré conjectures, it 
was only a stngie one, since the descriptions given do not vary 
from each other. The first, so called, appeared, according to 
Pingré, in the first and second month in the constellation Nieou 
(Caput Capricornies); according to Mailla al’ étoile Kien-nieou. 
The second appeared aux étoiles Ho-Kou (a de I Aigte et étoiles 
veisines) au nord de la constellation Kien-nieou (partie du Capri- 
come). Consequently they appeared in nearly the same place 
in the firmament, only the second, so called, had then advanced 
somewhat further towards the north. True, the former appeared 
in the first two months of the year and the latter in the third 
month; but, then, the former must also have been visible in the 
third month, since it is expressly added that it was visible seven- 
ty days, and thus more than two months. But if the two com ets 
are identical, this comet must have appeared in the first three 
months of the Chinese calendar (February to April) in the year 
4 B. C. or 750 U. C. The erroneous computation of the time of 
its appearance, is accounted for by the fact that it is given accord- 
ing to the date of the reign of Gay-ti, the emperor at the time. 


1 Manter introduces this notice with the words: Uncertain accounts relate, 
etc.; but without even a syllable to support this judgment on the historical 
character of these Chinese tables. On the other hand these tables are re- 
garded, by men at home in this department, as perfectly historical, though not 
possessing the high degree of accuracy justly expected from the astronomers of 
the present time. This is the character given to them, e. g. by the astronomer 
Pingré in his well known work, Cometographie, tom |. and [[. Paris 1783, 84, 
4to.; and the Comtes rendus hebdomaires des Séances d !’Académie des Sci- 
ences, a Paris, 4to, tom. XV. pp. 895, 96, contain an essay by N. Langier, in 
which the comet discovered in the observatory at Paris on the 28th of Oct., 
1842, is identified with the one observed in the year 1301 at Cambridge and in 
China. As one of the works of most authority in Chinese chronology, may be 
named: Traité de la chronologie Chinois, composé par le ptre Ganbil, missio- 
naire & la Chine, et publié pour servir de suite aux memoires concernant les 
Chinois, par M. Silvestre de Sacy. A Paris, 1814.4. A more brief and gene- 
ral account of their astronomical knowledge is given by Stuhr in his work : 
Untersuchungen Ober die Urspranglichkeit und Alterthamlichkeit der Stern- 
kunde unter den Chinesen und Indiern, Berlin, 1831. 8vo. 

* Tom I. p. 281. 

? Histoire genérale de la Chine ou annales de cet empire traduites du Tong- 
Kien-Kang-Mon, publiées par M. l’abbé Grosier, tom [I1. p. 214. 
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The comet appeared in the second year of the era Kien-ping,! es- 
tablished by this monarch on his accession to the throne. We 
need only to assume, therefore, that the appearance of the star 
occurred at the end of this year, in order to understand how a date 
of two different years is assigned by chronologers.—If now the 
star of the Magi is identical with this star observed by the Chi- 
nese, we obtain for their journey to Jerusalem and their sojourn 
there the fixed date, February to Apmil, 750 U. C. 

Combining this Chinese observation of a new star, which could 
hardly have been borrowed from Christian sources, with the star 
of the Magi in Matthew, the case stands as follows: Already had 
the conjunction of the planets Jupiter, Saturn and Mars, which 
occurred in the constellation Pisces in the years 747 and 748, ex- 
cited the expectation, among the eastern astrologers, of some 
great event about to take place. But when afterwards the ex- 
traordinary star was added, they immediately commenced their 
journey in search of the new-born King. This perhaps will best 
explain,? why they did not reach Jerusalem till a considerable 
time after the first conjunction. Supposing this combination to 
be correct, we again have the beginning of the year 750, and not 
the year 747,3 as the date of Christ's birth. 

In connection with the view now presented, it may be added 
that the appearance of the star when the Magi were on their 
way from Jerusalem to Bethlehem (Matt. 2: 9, 10) and its going 
before (xgoyyev) them, are in evident accordance, on this theory, 
with the real facts. Let us commence with the planets Jupiter 
and Saturn, whose position for the month of February, 750 U. C. 
I take, because I hold this year and month to be the time at 
which Jesus was most probably born. According to the astrono- 


1 Comp. on this era, Couplet tabula chronologica monarchiae Sinicae, Praef. 
p- 14. 

* ] would expressly guard, however, against the conclusion, that if this ground 
should not be found tenable, no other reason can be assigned for the long delay 
of the Magi.—I would call attention to it, as worthy of notice, that according to 
Abarbanel’s opinion, already cited,—an vpinion which must be presumed to 
have had an existence in the age of Christ,— Moses was born three years after 
@ conjunction, from which it would follow that according to the opinion of the 
Jews in that age, the Messiah would be born three years after such a conjunc- 
tion. This would Jead us again, since the first conjunction occurred in the 
year 747, into the year 750 U. C. 

* With special reference to the conjunction of Jupiter and Saturn which then 
occurred, Ideler, Manter, Winer, Ebrard and others have decided in favor of 
the year 747s the date of Christ’s birth. Kepler, on the other hand, has taken 
on this ground the year 748 U. C. 
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mer, Dr. Goldschmidt of Géttingen, to whom I beg leave to re- 
turn very cordial thanks for the calculations which follow, the 
geocentne longitude ef Jupiter on the first of February 750 was 
56° 58’; that of Saturn 14° 17. Both planets were then visible. 
Jupiter culminated at 6 o’clock and 42 minutes, and set in the 
latitude of Jerusalem 1 honr and 32 minutes after midnight, 22° 
48’ north of west. Saturn culminated at 4 o'clock and 4 minutes, 
and set at 10 o’clock and 13 minutes P. M., 4° t7 north of west. 
Since, therefore, they were now 41° apert, only one of the two 
could come into the account. Hence, perhaps the most probable 
view is, that the star which went before the Magi, was the new 
star mentioned above. In that case they mast have made their 
journey to Bethlehem in the MOFAing ; ; for the constellation, Cap- 
ricorn, in which it appeared, stood in the south-eastern sky, in 
the month of February, only in the moming. Nothing is more 
natural than that the thoughts of the Magi, as, full of expectation 
they were on the way to Bethlehem, should have been employed 
upon the celestial body which had brought them to Jerusalem tn 
quest of the Messiah, and that when it again shone upon their 
path, they should have been filled with joy (Matt. 2:10). Its ap- 
pearance at that time, they would naturally regard as a good 
omen; andthe more, from its seeming to move in the same di- 
rection with the road as if to be their guide. And when Bethle- 
hem, the object of their search, came in sight on the summit of 
an eminence, they saw the star standing over it. Joyfully they 
hastened along, and came into the house, where they found the 


infant Saviour. 
[To be contianed.} 


“ARTICLE VIII. 


THE SOURCES OF THE JORDAN, THE LAKE EL-HULEH, AND 
THE ADJACENT COUNTRY. 


By Rev. W. M. Thomson, Missionary in Syria. Communicated, with Notes, by E. Robinson. 


Tre Dead Sea, the Lake of Tiberias, and the interesting vaHey of the 
Jordan, have been so frequently visited and so well described by recent 
travellers, that the topography of all that region has became familiar to 
almost every one. The case is different with the Lake Huleh, the sour- 
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ces of the Jordan, and the regions adjacent. Having enjoyed the pleas- 
ure of a hasty excursion among these interesting localities, I now throw 
together some extracts from notes taken at the time, in the hope that 
they may not be unacceptable to the readers of your valuable publication. 
I eommence my extracts with our departure from Hasbeiya. 

Sept. 20th, 1843. We left the palace of the Emirs of Hasbeiya, (a Mus- 
lim branch of the house of Shehab, distinct from those who have so 
long governed in Lebanon,) abont sun-rise, and in half an hour reach- 
ed the fountain of the Hasbany. Our path Jed us across the bed of a 
winter torrent, which comes down from the mountains on the east of 
Hasbeiya, and over a rocky hill covered with lava boulders. The foun- 
tain lies nearly N. W. from the town, and boils up from the bottom of a 
shallow pool, some eight or ten rods in circumference. The water is 
immediately turned, by a strong stone dam, into a wide mill-race. This 
is undoubtedly the moet distant fountain, and therefore the true source of 
the Jordan. It at once, even in this dry season, forms a considerable 
stream. It meanders for the first three miles through a narrow, but very 
lovely and highly cultivated valley. Its margin is protected and adorned 
with the green fringe and dense shade of the sycamore, button, and 
willow trees, while innumerable fish sport in its cool and crystal bosom. 
It then sinks rapidly down a constantly deepening gorge of dark basalt 
for about six miles, when it reaches the level of the great volcanic plain 
extending to the marsh above the Haleh. Thus far the direction is near- 
ty south; but it now bears a litte westward, and in eight or ten miles, 
falls into the marsh about midway between the eastern and western 
mountains. Pursuing a sonthern direction through the middle of the 
marsh for about ten miles, it enters the Lake Hdleh not far from its N. 
W. corner, having been immensely enlarged by the waters from the great 
fountains of Banids, Tell el-Kady, el-Mellahah, Derakit or Belat, and in- 
numerable other springs. The distance from the fountain of Hasbany to 
the lake cannot be lees than twenty-five miles, and nearly in a straight 
direction. The Hileh may be eight miles long; and the river after it 
issues from the lake preserves the same southerly course, until it falls 
into the sea of Tiberias. The great fountain of Hasbany, therefore, has 
an indisputable title to stand at the head of the springs and fountains 
and lakes of this very celebrated and most sacred river. 

Although the channel immediately above the fountain of the Hasbany . 
is, during most of the year, dry and dusty, yet during the rainy season a 
great volume of water rushes down from the heights of Jebel ea-Sheikh 
above Rasheiya, a distance of twenty miles, and unites with the water of 
this fountain. The stream is then so formidable as to require a good 
stone bridge, which is thrown across it a few rods below the fountain. 

16* 
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From this bridge we reached the famous bitumen wells in twenty mim- 
utes. They are dug in the eastern slope of the mountain, a little to the 
north of the village Kaukaba, and about three querters of an hour 8. W, 
of Hasbeiya. I was disappointed in the locality. Nothing on the sur 
face indicates the presence of such a mineral. The wells are dug in the 
side of a smooth and gently declining hill, of soft chalky rock, or mdu- 
rated marl, abounding in nodules of flint. A shaft ie sunk about twenty 
feet deep, to the bed or stratum of bitumen, which appears to lie har 
izontally, and is wrought like coal mines. These wells are not now 
worked ; but the Skeikh who formerly rented them of the government 
informed me, that the supply was apparently inexhaustible ; and were 
it not for the exorbitant demands of the Pasha, bitumen would be aold 
at the wells for about one hundred piastres the Cantar. As the geologi- 
cal formation is exactly similar for many mailes north and south of the 
mine, it is pot improbable, that this valuable product may be very abun- 
dant, and at some future day of better things to Syria, become an impor- 
tant article of commerce. __ 

Thirty-five minutes ride along the banks of the Hasbdny, brought us 
from the bitumen wells to the Khan of Hasbeiya. This is a lerge and 
very ancient caravansary, a regular quadrangle, eighty paces square, 
with au eastern and western eutrance. The eastern entrance kad beea 
highly ornamented in the Saraceni¢ style. There are several Sarevenice 
inscriptions ; but in a character so singular and invelved, that our guide, 
though skilled in Arabic calligraphy, could not decipher them. There 
was once an elegant Mosk attached to this Khan.—These large and ex- 
pensive buildings standing alone in the desert, and by the side of new 
almost untrodden paths, add the sed testimony of their dilapidated walls 
and unnecessary accommodations, to the general signs of decay and de- | 
sertion, which meet the traveller at every step of his pilgrimage through 
Syria. There must have been once much more wealth to construct, 
aud more travel and trade to protect and accommodate, than now, or 
these establishments would never have .been built The whole Khia, 
with the grounds attached, will not rent for fifty dollars a year. 

There is a fair held at this place every Tuesday, frequented by the 
peasantry from the districts of Hasbeiye, ’Ard el-Hdleh, Beldd Beshaérab, 
Belad Shukif; Merj "Ayan, and Jezzin. Large quantities of coarse earth- 
en ware, manufactured at the village called Rasheiyet el-F'ukhar, are ex- 
hibited for sale, with various kiads of cotton, woollen, and silk fabrica, 
woven in Hasbeiya. Also horses and mules, donkeys, camela, neat cat- 
tle, sheep, goats, butter, oil, cheese, and ajl other sorts of eatables, are 
paraded on the plain, or exhibited in the stalls which cover the hill te 
the south of the Khan. I counted fifty pair of millstones constructed of 
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the porous lava of the Haurin, and brought here for sale by the Beda- 
win. There are sixty-four stalls or booths, arranged in rows, on the hill 
peer the Khin, in which the venders expose their wares. The hill #- 
self is wholly volcanic. 

From the Khén our path led along the western bank of the Hasbiny, 
and passing several mills and a stone bridge, we came in fifteen min- 
utes to a loag oval hill covered with a dense forest of mountain-cak, 
whose deep green refreshed the eye with its bright and happy contrast 
to the barren and burnt district around. We skirted the base of this oak- 
bill for twenty minutes, and thes entered an olive grove which extended 
for about three miles to the south. Thus far the Hasbany had been our 
constant and cheerful companion; but as the path now kept along the 
level plain, while the stream sank down in its rocky channel, its lively 
syurmear, now heard, now host, fell fainter and more faintly on the ear, 
wntil from the depth and distance it could no longer be distinguiched. 

At the termination of the olive grove the valley suddenty widens into a 
plain, which it took forty-five minutes of brisk riding to cross. It is every 
where covered with lava, and terminates by a rapid descent around the 
bese of a conical limestone hill, remarkable only from ita isolated posi- 
aoe in the midst-of d wild waste of voleanic tuf. This descent brought 
us down to the general level of the great volcanic plain, which stretches 
dewn to the very margin of the mersh of the Hileh. We here crossed 
the Hashiny, and inclining to the left along the base of the mountains, 
reached Banias in two hours and three quarters from the ford. 

During all this ride of five hours, we passed through no village. On 
the western mountain, though not visible, are the villages, Ibe! or Abil 
el-Hawa, ei Khiyam, and el-Ghijar; and on the east, Rasheiyet el-Fu- 
kbar, el-Khureibeh, and el-Marieh, as also two encampments of Arabs, 
called es-Subin and es-Subeib. There is a sprinkling of burnt and 
blasted oak trees, standing here and there, like sentinels over these gray 
boulders of basalt, which strew the plain as far as the eye can reach, 
As you approach Bénids, vegetation greatly inereases, and puts on a 
livelier hue, until, coming within the magic influence of her thousand 
sills, you are surprised with the verdure and fragrance of a little Eden. 

Bémde. The city is securely embosomed among mountains, which 
stand around it on the northwest, north, east, and south. The platform, 
or terrace, upon which it is built, may be elevated about one hundred 
feet above the extensive plain of which we have already spoken. That 
part of the city which was within the ancient walts, lay directly south of 
the fountain. The atream formed a deep channel along the northern 
and western walls; and a part of the water was formerly carried into the 
ditch, which protected the eastern wall, and fell into the deep ravine of 
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the mountain-torrent, Wady el-Kid, on the margin of whieh the southern 
wall was constructed. Thus the city was surreunded by water, and de- 
fended on all sides by natural ravines, except on the east, which was secured 
by a wide and deep fosse. The walls were very thick and solid, and 
were strengthened by eight castles or towers; and before the introduc- 
tion of artillery, Banids must have been almost impregnable. The shape 
of the city is an irregular quadrangle, longest from east to west, and 
widest at the eastern end. The whole area is small, not being much 
more than a mile in circumference. The north-eastern corner is occu- 
pied by about fifty wretched hovels, constituting the entire modern rep- 
resentatives of this great city. The western half is overgrown with Jux- 
uriant briars and thorns, which cover up, and quite conceal, two or three 
flouring mills. Another mill has been built in the southern ravine, 
beneath one of the castles, to which the water is conveyed from the 
fountain through the city in a covered canal. A good stone bridge, pro- 
bably Roman, spans the ravine at this castle; and the modern road into 
the country south of the city passes over it. 

The suburbs appear to have been far more extensive than the city it 
self. The plain towards the north-west, west, and south-west, is covered 
with colugns, capitals, and foundations, bearing indubitable testimony to 
the ancient size and magnificence of Baniis. And should Syria ever 
again become a flourishing country, this place would speedily rise into a 
large and important city. Its many natural advantages would secure 
this result. A more retired, protected, and charming spot for a city 
eould scarcely he found. So thought the spies of the Danites, when 
their brethren asked them on their return, “What say ye? And they 
said arise, that we may go up against them, for we have. seen the land, 
and behold it is very good. And are ye still? Be not slothful to go, 
and to enter to possess the land. When ye go, ye shall come to a peo- 
ple secure, and to a large land ; for God hath given it into your hands 
a place where there is no want of anything tbat is in the earth.”! This 
is certainly very high praise; but still the place has singular advantages, 
and the soil of the whole tract is of surpassing fertility. There isa great- 
er variety of natural productions, and of a size superior to those 1 bave 
obeerved in other parts of this country. The public lounge of Banias is- 
under a terebinth tree, whose branches cast a shadow seventy-five paces 
in circumference. Other trees are large in proportion. Vegetation in 
general is very rank, and almost every production of the earth might be 
brought to great perfection. Extensive fields of maize present a beauti- 
ful prospect to an American eye. The wild boars feed luxuriously upon 
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the green com; and the farmers are obliged to wateh their fields by 
night. This is rather dangerous sport; but they manage to killa great 
many of them. Ounces, wolves, and gazelles ave also very numerous in 
the thickly wooded plain before the town. 

The Fountain. Jovephus, speaking of Herod the Great, saye: “So 
when he had cenducted Caeser to the sea and was returned home, he 
built him a most beautiful temple of whitest stone in Zendorus’ country 
near the plece called Panium. This is a very fine cave, in a mountain, 
aader which ‘there ie.a great cavity in the earth; and the cavern ie ab- 
Fupt, and predigiouely deep, and full of still water; over it hangs e vast 
gpourtain ; and under the cavera arise the springs of the Jordan. Hered 
adored this place, which was already a very remarkable one, still far 
ther, by the erection of this temple, which he dedicated to Ceesar.” 

‘The above extract is interesting in various respects. But the present 
eave and fountain differ widely from this description of the great Jew- 
ish historian. A few rods north of the town, there rune a perpendicular 
eliff, forty or fifty feet high, parallel to the old wall of the city. Not far 
from the middle of this cliff, there is a high irregularly shaped cave, 
which however, at present, penetrates the mountain only a few fect. Ont 
of this cave Josephus says the river issues; and this, indeed, is the uni- 
farm testimony, both ancient and modern, which even Burckhardt also is 
meade to sanction. The fact is, however, that the fountain burets out 
amongst loose stones and rocks, several coda distant, and some twenty 
feet below the mouth of the cave. Nor does that pert of the cave ahich 
is visible, exhibit any trace of its ever having been the outlet of such a 
fountain. Probably the ruins of Herod’s temple end other ancient build- 
ings, have entirely ehoked up the entrance of the cave; and if the vast 
mess of yocks and rnbbish, through which the water now bursts out, 
were removed, we should find the “cavern abrupt, and prodigiously 
deep, and full of still water.” And probably it might be found arehed 
ever, in order to form the oor of the temple. Perhaps upen this arch 
ave heaped together the broken rocks which now cever the bottom of the 
eave. This supposition seems necessary, in order to explain the various 
accounts of ancient historians. 

To the east of the cave the rock has been cat into niches, and smeoth- 
ly polished to receive inseriptions. ‘Twe of these niches are surmounted 
with the figure of a large shell (pecten), beautifully carved and in fine 
preservation. I subjoin the inscriptions further on, for the inspection of 
the curious. 

Lake Phiaia. Josephus has some other statements, which merit a pass- 
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ing notice :! “Now Panium is thought to be the fountain of Jordan ; 
but in reality it is carried thither after an occult manner from the place 
called Phiala. Thie place lies as you go to Trachonitis, and is 120 fur- 
- longs from Caeserea, and is not far from the road on the right hand, 
And indeed it bath its name Phiala, very justly, from the roundness of 
its circumference, as being round like a wheel. Its water continues 
always up to its edges, without either sinking or running over. And as 
this origin of Jordan was formerly not known, it was discovered so to be, 
when Philip was Tetrarch of Trachonitis; for be had chaff thrown into 
Phiala, and it was found at Panium, where the ancients thought the foun- 
tain head of the river was; whither it had been therefore carried. As 
for Panium itself, its natural beauty has been improved by tite royal lib- 
erality of Agrippa, and adorned at his expense. Now Jordan’s visible 
stream arises fromm this cavern, and divides the marshes and fens of the 
lake Semechonitis.” 

Tbe account here given of the lake Phiala, is not very probable. That 
ao small a reservoir should supply such a magnificent fountain, and yet 
be subject to no fluctuations itself, is nearly incredible. But what, and 
where the Phiala is, continues to be a matter of dispute. Burckhardt 
thinks he ‘may have discovered it on his route from Damascus to Safed. 
Irby and Mangles believe that they saw it at a distance, as they went 
from Damascus to Banids. The guide who conducted us to the castle of 
Banids, without being questioned, described to me a small lake called 
Birket er-Rém, which be said was round like a bowl; had neither 
stream, nor fountain, nor outlet; and yet its waters continued always at 
the same height. From the top of the castle, he pointed out a large tree, 
which he said grew on the margin. He had been often there, and said 
it was three quarters of an hour in circumference. The direction from 
Banias is east, and the distance six or eight miles. I was very anxious 
to visit it, but the day was too far advanced, and our animals were very 
tired. If this be indeed the Phiala, I venture to say that it is nearly a geo- 
logical impossibility that it could have any connection with the fountain 
of Banids. The water would have to run up the strata of rock, and 
must pass under the deep ravine on the south of Banids, before it could 
reach the fountain; a supposition altogether incredible. 

Our guide at the same time volunteered another piece of information. 
He said that five hours up the mountain, towards the snows of Jebel 
esh-Sheikh, at a place called Shebé there was a cave, through which 
this stream of Banias flowed. Upon asking him how they knew thet it 
was the same, he replied, that they threw in étbn (chaff) at the cave, and 
it came out at Banids. This is exactly the experiment ascribed to Philip. 
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This account of the appearance of the stream in a cave far up above the 
fountain, and in a direction along which we should naturally expect the 
stream to come, is much more credible than the story of Josephus. 

On a subsequent visit to Banids, I had an opportunity to visit Dirket 
er-Rém and feel well satisfied that it is the ancient Phiela. Burckhardt 
could not have seen it, and I doubt whether Irby and Mangles did. It 
ia about one hour aod a half due east from the castle ; and consequent- 
ly nearly three bours from the fountain of Banids.! The path climbs 
over a high mountain, and then leads across a plain covered with lava 
and divided by the deep channel of a brook, which runs down 8. W. 
and falls into the marsh of the Hileb. The Birkeh is the most singular 
basin of water I have ever examined. It is manifestly the mouth of a 
perfectly round crater, filled with water to within about eighty feet of 
the top. This great volcanic bow! is about three miles in circumference, 
and the sides are 20 steep, that it is difficult to get down to the water. 
It does not appear to be very deep; since, in most parts, the surface is 
covered with weeds, upon which thousands of ducks were feeding. 
The circumstances which identify the Birket er-Ram with the ancient 
Phiale are, ite bowl-like shape, and the fact that it has neither inlet nor 
outlet, is fed neither by a running stream nor by any visible fountain ; 
and bas no known channel of escape for its surplus waters. It neither 
increases nor diminishes; but what it is now, in this hottest and driest 
season of the year, the line on its lava-built margin clearly proves it to 
be, during the rains and snows of winter. This is a singular fact, and I 
leave others to explain the curious phenomenon. 

The examination confirmed my former doubts. It is scarcely possible 
that the Phiala is the more distant appearance, much less the source of 
the stream at Banias. The water of the Phiala is so insipid, and nauseous 
that it cannot be drank, while the fountain at Banids pours out a river of 
cool, sweet, and delicious water. The Phiala is so crowded with leeches, 
that a map can gather 6000 or even 8000 in a day ; while the fountain at 
Banias ie not infested by a single leech. This could not be, if the river 
of Banids drained the lake Phiala. Besides, the aize and position of the 
mountains, and the depth and direction of the intervening valleys, inter- 
pose physical and geological obstacles which render the supposition in- 
credible. And moreover so vast a discharge of water as the fonntain of 
Banias requires, would draw off the whole lake of Phiala in twenty-four 


1 By comparing Kiepert’s Map in the Bib. Researches, the reader will per- 
ceive, that the lake described by Mr. Thomson is the same which was seen by 
Irby and Mangles; the direction and distance from Banids being the same in 
both. Seetsen heard of it also under the name of Birket er-Raém. See Bibl. 
Res. L111. p. 349, 350.—E. R. 
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hours; or, if the supply from-some. hidden source be equal tothe de- 
mand, it would at least change the stagnant. character'of the lake, and 
manifeat its operation on the surface. 

I have also beeome convinced, that the: great fountain’ in the cave at 
Sheba, is not connected with that at Bante 9 The-supply is not sufficient 
at: best, and only a part of the stream disappears under the mountam, 
and this not all at one place, but it escapes insensibly amongst the rocks: 
as it descends the gorge from. Sheba towards the valley of the Hasbiny. 
There are also toe many deep ravines and vellcys, under which the water 
- from Shebé must flow, before it can reach Banids, The dip of the stram: 
likewise is westward toward the valley of the Hasbany, net southward 
towards Banias; and it is next to impossible that = stresm could work 
its. way south through fifteen or twenty miles of mountain strats, all dip- 
ping. towards the western valley. Moreover,. seme six miles south of 
Sheha, there flows down into the Hasbany through « deep gorge a brook. 
called Suraiyib, as large as that at the Shebé ; and: the: iden. is:abeurd: 
that the former flows‘ under the Suraiyib to get to Banids 

On the whole, therefore, I do not find the story about the-cheff to be 
well supported. After the minutest and most carefitt inquiries of people: 
who are perfectly familiar with all this region of country, I can hear of 
no Jake in this vicinity, except the Birket or:-Ram ; and that neither thie, 
nor the fountain at Sheba, has: any. connection with Baénids; is evident. 
If, therefore, the water of this fountain appears any where before reaching’ 
Banias, it must be sought for in the direction of Jebel esh-Sheikh. From 
Banias, the mountain rises in unbroken rasges up to its enow-capt’ sum 
Maite ;. and there, doubtless, are inexhaustible reservoirs; which supply all 
the great fountains that burst out around: its: bese, and whieh united 
constitute the Jordan.. 

It is still possible that the stream of Banias, in its: deseent from tise 
snows of Hermon, may appear on the surface, and subsequently diexppear’ 
under the mountain.. The idea is familiar to the people of the country, 
and many abeurd stories of such phenomens are in circulation: and be-: 
lieved. A respectable man once gave me a. description of such a stream, 
on the heights of Lebanon, abeve el-Batriin, which he: hast visited, and 
carefully examined. The story of Josephus may: have at. least. this besie 
of truth to stand upon. 

Custle of Bdnids. About three miles north-east of Banids, one of the. 
spurs of Mount Hermon terminates abruptly in an oblong, isolated sum- 
mit, elevated about fifteen hundred feet above the city and plain below. 
The whole of the summit is enclosed within the vast castle of Baniés.. 
Of course the fortress assumes the shape of the mouetain—a long and 
irregular quadrangle, extending from north-east to north-weet. Impas 
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sable valleys defend it on all sides, except on the north-east, where it is 
connected with the general mountain range by a narrow ridge of rock, 
But even here the castle hill rises almost perpendicularly, two or three 
hundred feet above the connecting ridge. This north-eastern end being 
the only assailable point, was fortified with walls, round towers, and bas- 
tions, of prodigious strength. The south side is protected by alternate 
round and square towers, six in number. The only entrance is through 
one of these towers, which overhangs a ravine of great depth. It is diffi- 
cult to see how this gate-way could ever have been stormed. The 
south-western, western, and north-western walls are carried along the 
brink of precipices, where the head grows dizzy by looking into the 
frightful gorges below. Within the fortress, the original rock of the 
mountain is left undisturbed, and rises higher than the walls. Both at 
the north-eastern and south-western ends of the castle, immense cisterna, 
granarics, and magazines were excavated, in whole or in part, out of the 
solid rock. The garrison must have been entirely dependent upon these 
cisterns for water. There is a stair-way at the western end, cut in the 
living rock, and descending at an angle of forty-five or fifty degrees. The 
tradition is, that this stair-way leads down to the great fountain of Ba- 
nids! a supposition altogether incredible. I descended a few steps 
and found it so choked up with rubbish, as to be impenetrable. One is 
surprised at the vast extent of this mountain fortress. Burckhardt says that 
it took bim half an bour to walk around it. The circumference, however, 
is not more than one mile. Still the dimensions are prodigious, and the 
spectator never ceases to gaze in astonishment at these huge towers, vast 
reservoirs, spacious magazines, and hoary walls. 

The style of architecture, also, is, in many parts, beautiful. I am 
strongly impressed with the idea that the fine bevelled stones, with which 
the noble round towers are constructed, belong to an edifice far more 
ancient than the present castle. 

What may be the age of these modern works, it is not easy to ascer- 
tain. There are a number of Saracenic inscriptions, in au excellent state 
of preservation ; but only one of them dates as far back as the later cru- 
sades, and celebrates merely the repairing of works which had then fallen 
into decay. The possession of this strong-hold must have been a matter 
of great importance during all the wars of Syria, up to the time when 
cannon came into use. It then ceased to be terrible, and has Jong been 
deserted, except by the mountain shepherds, who still fold their flocks in 
its empty magazines. 

Why this castle should have received the name of es-Subetbeh about 
the time of the crusades, it is perhaps impossible to discover. I have al- 
ready spoken of two encampments of Arabs not far from Banias, called 
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es-Subin and es-Subeib. The latter name is identical with that given te 
the castle ; and if the bevelled stones, of which the round towersare built, 
point to works of greater antiquity, may there not have been an ancient 
ruin here, frequented by these balf-gipsy Arabs, called es-Subeib, from 
whom, first the tract, and subsequently the castle derived its temporary 
name? This of course is mere hypothesis; but in the absence of pesi- 
tive information, conjecture is not impertinent. 

Having completed our examination of the castle, we visited a very an- 
cient ruin, a short distance to the east of it, called Sheikh Othman el- 
Hazdr.! From this place we descended the mountain at our leisure, 
and reached our tents at Banids, as the shades of evening fell gradually 
over mountain and plain, and marsh and lake. Though mueh fatigued, 
we were grateful for a day of such rich and varied enjoyment. 

Sent. 2ist. The early part of the morning was spent in copying from 
the rock above the fountain the accompanying inseriptions.? 


~ 








No. 1. No. 2. 
ATPITIIIA * * TMNAR@EANANEHHEEX 
MAPKOTA * OIAEYHXwAIOIANTX 
XeNETOTC OYIKToPA,PHTHPATEI 
EKTONIPw *#e** MAXOIOTONOC 
XPHEMO * * 

AO 1* OEIC 
THNK * * * No. 3. Very much defaced. 
HXwANEOH TIAN * * KAI * fa bAIC 
KENAMA * TPI JAIHCr'~ NON * NOA * IEOH 
. TMAAIOY * *T- KINIP * HANIIOCICN 
wKXIAT * ** pm CiC. ** "IP * NIOYI 
NoKA**** P* ltoP ** N * KOY—Al 
KI* * KAIATPIQ ClashY * AA * * IOC5PN 
MABOYAEYTAI 
KAITPITITIEINH 
« KAIACAINHTE 
KNOICwToN 
No. 4. 
YTHENCQTHPIACTQNKYPIQN 
AYTOKPATOPQ2N 


OIMEP * O * A * TTANOCIEPEY VCOEOTIIANOCTIIN 

KYTHANNOAECINKAITON” YNTHYTIATTOYKOIAAN 

OEICHIICH * TEAECIOYPII * * * NTAI * ONAYTHC 
ANKEAAQCIAHP2 


HIAAITI 





1 See Burckhardt’s Syria, p. 44, 4to. 
* No. 4 was copied by Burckhardt; see his Syria, p. 39. 
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The first of these is interesting, as it corroborates the testimony of Jo- 
sephus that Agrippa adorned Bénids with royal liberality. The others, 
confirm the uniform testimony of antiquity that this fountain was held 
sacred to Pan. And as Pan was the god of shepherds and huntsmen, 
and loved mountains, forests and fountains, he could not have selected a 
more delightful residence. 

A short distance east of the castle of Banids, there is a very ancient 
ruin, and around it a thick grove of most venerable oaks, apparently 
planted by the hand of man. From this spot, the view over the plains 
and marsh and lake Haleb, and of the surrounding mountaius, is very 
grand. A better situation for the observance of the Lupercalia, with its 
abeurd but imposing ceremonies, could hardly be found. And when 
walking through its solemn glades, the deep shade and impressive silence 
suggested to the fancy, that this might be the remnant of a grove once 
sacred to the fantastic son of Mercury and Penelope. Certainly the oak 
casts the most religious of all shades. 

Banids appears to have been the seat of idolatry from the remotest 
ages. Besides the worship of Pan, which continued down to the time of 
the Romans, the tribes of Dan carried with them into this neighborhood 
Micah’s graven image, epbod and teraphim.' Jeroboam too set up, 
mear by, one of his golden calves.? 

Banids was honored, at least once, with a visit from our Saviour. It 
was then called Cesarea Philippi. Eusebius relates that the woman 
who was cured of an issue of blood was a native of this place. Her sup- 
posed house was still pointed out in the early part of the fourth century, 
when that historian visited the city.? 

Leaving Banias, we immediately crossed the brook on a small stone 
bridge, and stopped to examine some ruins on the western end of the 
town, but north of the brook. There are several granite and limestone 
columns, also capitals, pedestals and foundations of buildings to be seen 
in the fields west of the city; and evidently the water from the fountain 
was formerly conducted through these extensive suburbs of Banids. The 
canals are still visible. On a higher terrace north of these ruins, is the 
present burying-place of Banias, overshadowed by a thick grove of very 
large oak trees. 

I neither saw nor heard of any castle south of Banias, which Burck- 
hardt seems to describe. The fact ia, however, that the whole descrip- 
tion of this place, by this in general most accurate traveller, is not only 
confueed and imperfect, but in some places quite erroneous. He visited 
Banias in very cloudy and rainy weather, and evidently did not examine 
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the walls of the city. The castle which he mentions on the south of the 
village, with ita bridge across the Wady el-Kid, is still there, and the in- 
scription and granite columns; but then, instead of its being a separate 
castle, as he says, like that on the mountain, it is one of the four towers 
which defend the southern wall of the city. This mistake Dr. Robinson 
has copied into his noble Researches ; and also, that the ancient city was 
on the north of the stream, while it is in reality and necessarily on the 
south.! 

Tell el-Kddy. From Banids to Tell el-Kady, it took us forty-five min- 
utes of brisk riding ; and the distance, therefore, is not far short of three 
miles. The course is west, or perhaps a little south of west ; and moet 
of the mtervening plain is densely covered with oak and other trees, 
having a thick undergrowth of various kinds of bushes. From this point 
to the western mountain, the plain is altogether destitute of trees. The 
Tell (or hill) is elevated about forty or fifty feet, and ita figure is circular 
or rather oval, being longest from east to west. One part of it is covered 
with oak trees, and another part with thick brush-wood and briars. It 
is evidently an extinct crater, about half a mile in circumference. On 
the south-western side, the wall of this crater has been partly carried 
away by the action of the great fountain, which gushes out all at once a 
beautiful river of delicious water, several times larger than the stream at 
Banids. The fountain in reality first appears in the centre of the crater. 
‘The great body of water, however, glides underneath the lava boulders, 
and rushes out at the bottom of the Tell on the west. But a considera- 
ble stream rises to the surface within the crater, and is conducted over 
its south-western margin, and drives a couple of flouring milla, which are 
overshadowed by some magnificent oak trees, and almost buried beneath 
the luxuriant vegetation of the place. The two streams unite below the 
mills, forming a river forty or fifty feet wide, which rushes very rapidly 
down into the marsh of the Haleh. There were a multitude of turtles 
sunning themselves on the rocks around. 

The miller, with whom I happened to be acquainted, pointed out to 
me a clump of trees, about three miles to the south-west, where, he as- 
sured me, the stream from Banias unites with this from the Tell. This 
juncture is in the marsh, a short distance to the north of a huge mound, 
very similar to the Tell el-Kady, and which, in all probability, is aleo an 
extinct crater. My informant had often been there, and I understood him 
to say, that the river, after the junction, flowed along on the north of the 
mound until it fell into the Hashany, which I have before inentioned as 
the main stream of the Jordan. I thought also that I could trace the 


1 Comp. Burckhardt’s Syria, 4to. p. 39, 40. 
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course which he pointed out, through the tall reeds of the marsh, down 
tv the point where these two main streams come together. 

On the south-western corner of the Tell are the rujne of a few Arab 

tenta, evidently quite modern; but there are no visible traces of any an- 
cient city or tensple in this vicinity. Nor is the place adapted for such a 
purpose. It is so near the marsh, and ao entirely exposed to its poison- 
ous missma, that even the poor Arabs do not venture to pitch their tents 
there. And I find it difficult to believe, that this was the site of that. 
famous Laish, which the Danites conquered. The report rendered by 
the spies, is altogether inapplicable to Tell el-Kady ; while their account 
applies admirably to Banids. Josephus calls this place Daphne, and 
also Dan. But he and Jerome and Eusebius, seem to blend the two 
places together in their oecasional notices.! The fact appears to be, that 
they are so near together, have both great fountains, sources of the Jor- 
dan, and probably have always followed the fortunes of each other so 
Closely, that their names have thus become inextricably blended to- 
gether by ancient historians. The editor of Burckhardt and most of the 
maps make Baniis the site of Dan. If 1 might venture a conjecture, it 
would be, that the two places have always been regarded as in a certain 
sense identical. The Tell is not more than two miles from the ancient 
suburbs of Baniis; and itis highly probable that country-seais were 
built as far down on the plain, as the necessary regard to health would 
allow. 
If this is the source of what Josephus calls the lesser Jordan, and Ba- 
nias, of the greater, there is but little foundation in nature for the distine- 
tion. I feel disposed to make the Hasbany the greater, and both these 
united, the lesser or shorter Jordan. It seems very unreasonable to al- 
low to these two fountains, which rise close together, and the entire. 
leagth of whose streams is but five or six miles, the whele honor of giv- 
ing name to the Jordan ; while the Hasbany, commencing twenty or five 
and twenty miles more distant, preserves the direct and natural course 
of the Jordan; receives large tributaries from mount Hermon on the 
east and Mer) ’Aydn on the west, befure entering the marsh; and then, 
dividing the marsh in its progress, draws into its controlling channel 
the great fountains of Derakit or Belat and el-Mellahah from the west, 
and those of Banias and Tell el-Kady from the east. Why should the 
Hasbany, therefore, which abeorbe not only these two streams, but many 
similar ones from the right hand and from the left, be deprived of ita 
natural prerogatives, and not even mentioned? I can scarcely believe 
that antiquity is justly chargeable with such singular partiality.! 


® See note at the end of the Article.—E. R. 
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Io a few minutes after leaving the Tell, we encountered a broad marsh, 
caused by a number of fountains or rills running amongst volcanic rocks, 
over and through which we waded and floundered for nearly a mile. 
These taken together would make a large fountain; and they creep 
through the long grass into the marsh below. I noticed some fields of 
rice growing luxuriantly along the edge of the marsh, and watered by 
these many rills. In half an hour from the Tell, we crossed the Has- 
bAny, now greatly augmented, on a bridge called el-Ghijar. The stream 
rons in a deep fissure or channel of volcanic tuf, and the descent and as- 
cent to and from the bridge is very steep. Turning to the left, we now 
descended some fifty or sixty feet, to the level of the marsh, and followed 
the windings ofa little canal, by which a portion of the Hasbany is car- 
ried along the upper margin of the marsh for several miles towards the 
western mountains, until it meets a considerable stream which comes 
down from Merj ’Aydn. A short distance west of the bridge is a small 
brook; and on the flat below a miserable half-ruined village of Ghaw- 
drineh Arabs, called ez-Zdk. 

Region of the Hileh. About twenty minutes from the western moun- 
tains, there rises abruptly from the edge of the marsh a sharp high hill 
of basalt, which runs almost due north for many miles parallel to the 
mountains, and forms the eastern wall of the district of Mer} ’Aydn. 
The waters from the Mer} make a considerable stream; which passes 
out between this hill and the mountains, and enters the marsh. In this 
brook, and all along the small canal above mentioned, were herds of 
buffaloes wallowing in the mire. With black hairless hides plastered all 
over with mud, lank skeletons, slouched ears, lazy gait, sinister sulky 
looks, and wheezing, disgusting snore, they are certainly the least poetic 
of all animals. If the buffalo is the Reem of Scripture, as mauy of the 
learned assert, it is difficult to sympathize with Job and David and 
Isaiah in their magnificent descriptions of him.'! 

From Banias to the bridge el-Ghijar, is one hour and a quarter; and 
from the bridge to the western mountains, an hour and three quarters; 
which, at our rate of riding, would make the whole distance about 
twelve miles. The width of the plain itself, immediately above the 
marsh, therefore, cannot be jess than ten miles. 

. .Having reached the western mountains, we sent forward our baggage 
directly to Hanin, and set off to visit the lake Hileh. We rode rapidly 
two hours and three quarters along the edge of the marsh, (which 


1 Those who hold that by the Hebrew Reem is meant the buffalo of the east, 
‘do not suppose the animal to have been at that time domesticated, but still 
wild, or partially so; as is the case at the present day in Abyssinia. See Bibl. 
Res. [1f. p. 306.—E. R. 
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stretches up, in most places to the mountains,) and reached the lake 
fifteen minutes south-east of the great fountain el-Mellahah. We must 
have ridden about ten miles; which is therefore nearly the length of the 
mersh. As the lake narrows towards the outlet, the plain on the west 
widens, forming a beautiful and very fertile champaign called Ard el- ~ 
Khbait. The lake itself is also called el-Kbait by the Arabs. The water 
is clear and sweet, and the shore muddy where we visited it. But a lit- 
tle further south, as the Arabs informed us, it is abrupt and stony; and 
such was its appearance. Its surface is, in many places, covered with a 
marsh plant, having very broad leaves. On its bosom were sporting a 
variety of water-fowl. By our estimate the lake may be about seven 
miles long, and its greatest width six. But it very rapidly narrows on 
the western side towards the outlet of the Jordan. On the north, the 
lake and the marsh blend and intermingle ; but on all the other sides, 
the Haleh ia as well defined as any other lake. The land is in fact 
ploughed quite down to the edge of the water. 

Josephus calla this lake Semechonitis ; and says that it is sixty furlongs 
im length and thirty wide ; which is a litle longer, but not so wide, as 
our estimate. The relation of the numbers, sixty and thirty, shows that 
he did not aim at minute accuracy. His description ia not a little cu- 
rious from its obscurity :' “ Selucia was situated at the lake Semechon- 
itia, which lake is thirty furlongs in breadth and sixty in length. Ite 
marshes reach as far as the place Daphne, which in other respects is a 
delicious place, and hath such fountains as supply water to what is called 
little Jordan under the temple of the golden calf; where it is sent into 
great Jordan.” And the translator adds in a note: “Here we have the 
exact situation of one of Jeroboam’s golden calves, at the exit of little 
Jordan into great Jordan near a place called Daphne, but of old called 
Dan.” Now thia description is s0 eract, that no place answering to it can 
be found. I cannot ascertain with any certainty which ss little and which 
great Jordan. If greater and lesser refer to length, there is but little 
foundation for the claim of preéminence between Banids and Tell el- 
Kady, the difference being only a mile or two. If we estimate by vol- 
ume of water, the shorter is by far the greater stream. If, as intimated 
above, Banias and Tell el-Kady be regarded as identical, and the Hasbé- 
ny be the greater Jordan, some of the difficulties are considerably re- 
lieved. 

We reached the edge of the lake at a small encampment of Arabs, 
and took lunch under one of their tents. In the same tent were a num- 
ber of borsemen from the desert of Hauran, a sinister, cut-throat look- 
ing company. Having seen some sugar amongst our articles, they ve- 


1 Josephus B. J. LV. 1. 1,—See Note at the end of the article.—E. R, 
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hemently demanded it. I gave each a little; but one of them was de- 
termined to have more. Being absolutely and sternly refused, he came 
to me with his hand on his sword, and demanded very roughly, why I 
dared to come into such a place without arms; said it was very wrong ; 
this was Beldd ed-dushman (land of strife), and I would certainly be kill- 
ed. Though I did not believe they would rob us while in an Arab’s 
tent, yet we felt a litle relieved when finally out of their society. 

We stopped on our way back to examine the fountain el-Mellahab. 
It rises under the mountain a few rods west of the road, and is immediate- 
ly conducted upon the wheels of a couple of mills. The fountain forms 
a pool of about twenty rods in circumference, and two feet deep. Like 
the Hasbany, it swarms with fish. The water is tepid and insipid. Below 
the mille it forms a shallow stream forty or fifty feet wide, and glides slug- 
gishly across the plain towards the lake. A little to the north of this 
stream, and about half a mile down in the plain, ie an artificial mound 
with some ruins about it; and north of this is a large encampment of 
_ Ghawarineh Arabe, amongst the very reeds of the marsh. There are 

two or three companies of the same tribe farther north; one near the 
large fountain called Derakit or Belat. At this latter fountain, are tra- 
oes of considerable ruins; and perhaps one of these names belongs to 
the fountain and the other to the ruins. There is still another fountain 
about half an hour farther north, with marke of ancient buildings around 
it; but there happened to be no one present from whom we could ascer- 
tain its name. 

During the dry season of the year the Arabs pasture their cattle on 
the northern pert of the marsh; and appear to penetrate as far down 
"as the great mound already mentioned. Below this it is wholly an 
impassable swamp. I asked an Arab, if I could not reach the lake 
through the marsh. He regarded we with surprise for some time, aa if 
to ascertain whether I was in earnest, and then lifting his hand, he swore 
by the Almighty, the Great, that not even a wild boar could get through. 
This is probably correct. The whole taken together is the largest marsh 
I have seen. It is perfectly level, and covered with flags and reeds and 
rushes. Flocks almost innumerable of white sheep and black goats, 
each with its shepherd before and dogs behind, are seen from early 
dawn till evening, sauntering lazily along the eastern, northern, and 
western shores of the marsh. Droves of camels, and herds of cows 
and buffaloes also enliven every part of the plain; whilst low ranges of 
tents, here and there, stretch their black curtains along the reedy marsh, 
and associate what is everyday and common place, with the ancient and 
the patriarchal. 

The ascent to Hantn is very steep, and the elevation above the plain 
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cannot be much less than 2500 feet. The path for some time leads up 
the valley which forms part of the district of Mer) ’Aydn; then climbs 
the precipitous declivity of the mountain under a frightful ledge of rocks 
several hundred feet high; and lands the weary traveller at last on one 
of the most commanding platforms in the country. We reached Huinin 
at sunset, having spent another delightful and exciting day. 

The extent of the lake and marsh far exceeded our expectation. 
Taken together, they cover a larger area than the lake of Tiberias. The 
whole was probably at one time covered with water, and the northern 
part has been gradually filled by detritus from the mountains and plaias. 
Even now, in the rainy season, it must be mostly aubmerged. There 
was a second shore a few rods from the edge of the lake, where we saw 
it; up to which the water evidently extends during the wet months; and 
the lake thus swollen would cover much of the marsh. Several years 
ago a company of men in Hasbeiya obtained permission from Ibrahim 
Pasha, to remove some rocks which choked up the outlet of the lake; 
by which means a large tract of most fertile land was laid dry, and lux- 
uriant crops were gathered from it for two or three years; until a fresh 
fall of rocks again filled up the channel, and restored the lake to its for- 
mer dimensions. I have been assured, by one of the persons engaged 
im that enterprise, that the whole lake and marsh might be drained with- 
ont difficulty, and at a moderate expense. 

Castle of Hinin.—Sept. 2nd. This fortress is the most conspicuous 
object on the western mountains. It stands out in bold relief, from 
Banias almost due west,! and has been in full view during al} our rides 
for the last two days. The castle is an oblong quadrangle, rounded at 
the south end, and is about 900 feet long by 300 wide. It overhangs the 
very brow of the precipice, which on the east side falls sheer down to a 
great depth, towards the plain. On the north and west sides it is pro- 
tected by a trench, hewn in the solid rock forty feet wide and fifteen or 
twenty deep. The southern and south-western parts are defended by 
six round towers, and a double wall. There are also three round towers 
on the eastern wall. The large area within was formerly covered with 
houses and magazines, and undermined by numerous cisterns. The 
village bas no fountain, but depends entirely upon these cisterns; and 
the water at this dry season is very scarce and alive with animalcules, 
There is a fountain about a mile below the castle, near which I noticed 
foundations of ancient buldings. Probably the village was located there 
in former times. Insecurity has, however, obliged the people to settle 


? The exact bearing of Hinin from Banids, by compass, as afterwards taken 
by Rev. E. Smith, is 8. 83° W.—E. R. 
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apeund this feudal castle. The village is small and inhabited by Meti- 

Most of the works existing at present are quite modern; probably 
Saracenic or even Turkish. But the northern part bears undoubted 
marks of extreme antiquity. It is about 300 feet square, and surrounded 
on all sides by a ditch hewn in the solid rock, as described above. A 
few specimens of the original wall are still to be seen, and show that the 
whole was constructed of large bevelled stones bound together by iron 
clamps, bearing a close resemblance to works of Jewish or Phenician 
origin which I have seen at Jerusalem, and on the island Ruad, the an- 
eient Aradus. May not this old castle mark the site of Hazor? We 
knew that Hazor was a city of Naphtali, somewhere in the neighborhood 
ef Kedesh, Abel, and Ijon.! And if, as Josephus says,? Hazor was on a 
high mountain above the Huleh, this site accords well with his account ; 
for it occupies precisely such a position, commanding a noble view of the 
plain, marsh and leke. It was, moreover, evidently built to command the 
passage round the north-western border of the marsh. There are there 
imdications which seem to point out this place as being at least in the 
neighborhood of Hazor. When Tiglath Pileser attacked Pekah, king of 
Israel, he took Ijon, Abel, Kedesh, and Hazor. Now Ijon is Mer) ’Aydn; 
and Abel is the modern Abil, directly north of Hdnin; and Kedesh lies 
not far south of it. Hazor, therefore, must be either Hunin itself, or 
some place near it. In Joshua alao Kedesh and Hazor are coupled to- 
gether as two feudal or walled cities given to Naphtali.2 This much 
then is certain, that Hazor was a walled city, somewhere in this vicinity ; 
and until it ie farther identified, Hdnin may stand for its site. And this 
is countenanced by the earliest mention we have of Hazor. Jabin, king 
of Hazor, hearing that Joshua had conquered all the south of Palestine, 
gathered a vast army from a great many neighboring cities, amongst 
which Hanin would be nearly the centre. With this host he teok pos- 
session of the waters of Merom; that is, as I suppose, of the narrow 
peseage between the marshes of the Huleh and the mountain, below this 
very Hanin and near the great fountains of Derakit and el-Mellahab. 
But Joshua fell upon them suddenly, overthrew and chased them to 
eld Sidon, etc. Being routed, the host would necessarily rush along 
the narrow tract between the marsh and the mountains, up the rising 
plain of Merj’Aydn, under Hadnin, and passing by Abel, would croas the 
Litany below: Kilet esh-Shikif, the only practicable point on the way ta 
Sidon. From this ford the road is direct and plain by Nebdtyeh, Hab- 


1 Josh. 19: 36—38. 2K. 15:29. * Joseph. Ant. V. 5. 1. 
3 Josh. 19: 36, 37. 4 Josh. 11: 1. sq. 
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bash, Deir ZahrAny, Zifty(?) and ‘the sea-shore to Sidon. Joshua hav- 
ing chased them to this city, turned back, the narration says, and took 
Hazor and burnt it with fire. This was the only city that he burnt; and 
it is further said that Hazor was the heud of all the surrounding kingdoms. 
The position of Hinin seems to meet all the intimation contained in this 
narrative. Subsequently we hear frequently of this Hazor, of its being 
rebuilt and repeatedly conquered. Josephus says that ia the days of 
Deborah this Hazor had in pay 300,000 footmen, 10,000 horsemen, and 
3,008 chariots;! a story quite beyond the ne plus of my credulity. Hazor 
being by far the most powerftl and celebrated of all the cities in this 
region, it becomes a question of interest to determine its location.® 

Hanin belongs to Belad Besharah ; and a branch of the reling family 
formerly resided here. But since the great earthquake of June 1837, ne 
part of the castle has been habitable; and these feudal chiefs have all 
settled in and around Tibnin. ) 

Kedes, the ancient Kedesh Naphtali, lies on the same mountain ridge, 
a few miles further south. We regretted our inability to visit it? As 
the sun rose this morning, I ascended one of the eastern towers to take 
bearings, and enjoy another view of this magnificent prospect. The 
N. E. corner of the lake itself bore 8.8. E. And in the extreme dis- 
tance south, a little west, the mountains towards the Dead Sea are visi- 
ble. Tell el-Kady is east a little north, and Baniis in the same line. 
The summit of Mount Hermon bears N. E. and the highest peak of Leba- 
non, north a little east ; while the verdant carpet of Coelo-Syria lies 
spread out between the two. I envy not the man whocan gaze on such 
a scene unmoved. Whatever is lovely in mountain, plain, marsh, and 
lake, is before the eye, and with surprising distinctness. Old Jebel esh- 
Sheikh, like a venerable Turk, with his bead wrapped in a snowy turban, 
sits yonder on his throne in the sky, surveying with imperturbable digni- 
ty the fair lands below; and all around, east, west, north, south, moun- 
tain meets mountain to guard and gaze upon the lovely vale of the Huleh. 
—What a consteHation of venerable names! Lebanon and Hermon, 
Bashan aod Gilead, Moab and Judah, Samaria and Galilee! There too 
is the vast plain of Coelu-Syria, upper and lower, studded witb trees, 
clothed with flocks, and dotted with Arab tents; and there the charming 
Hdleh with its hundred streams, glittering like silver lace on robes of 
green, and its thousand pools sparkling in the morning sun. Venerable 
and beautiful vale of the Huleh, farewell! 

Region North of Hanin. From Hanin, we set out to visit the castle of 


= Joseph. Ant. v. 5.1. 2 See Notes at the end of the Article.—E. R. 
3 Kedes was visited in 1844 by the Rev. Eli Smith, who has a full account 
of it in manuscript.—E. R. 
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BelAd esh-Shikifi For the first half hour the road led along the summit 
of the mountain ridge, over: soft cretaceous rocks, and through thick 
groves of oak and other forest trees. One of the hills was covered with 
female camels, their young ones amongst them, a scene which J had 
never before met with in the country. They belonged to a tribe of 
Arabs encamped on the mountain north of Hanin. After a sharp descent 
of a few minutes, we crossed the boundary between Belad Besharah 
and Merj Ayan, leaving ’Adeiseh(?) on the west, and Abil on the east, 
some hundred feet below, near the plain of the Merj. This is a consid- 
erable Christian village, and so celebrated for its wheat as to be called 
Abil el-Kamb. It probably marks the site of the Abel-Beth-Maachah 
mentioned repeatedly in the Bible, in connection with Ijon, the Scripture 
name to which the form ’Aydn corresponds. Indeed, the Hebrew radi- 
cals of Ijon would be more correctly pronounced ’Aydn; and the word 
Merj (meadow) has been prefixed to denote the nature of the place, viz. 
a well watered pasturage. The Merj is a small, but elevated and very 
beautiful plain, sub-cireular or oval, and so well watered as to appear 
quite green even in September. Tiglath Pileser took Ijon and Abel; 
and these are coupled with Kedesh Naphtali and Hazor; which sufii- 
ciently marks their neighborhood.! This Abil must not he confounded 
with another Abil, or ibl el-Hawa, which we passed one night, as we 
went from Hasbeiya to Banias. 

Leaving a large village of Druzes on our right, called Mutilleb, and 
descending gradually for forty-five mioutes from Abil, we came to Kufeir 
Kely. The water from this village flows off into the Litany, and so falls 
into the Mediterranean ; while that-from the Mer} runs into the Huleh, 
and is finally lost in the Dead Sea. The two lie side by side, so nearly 
on a level, and so closely joined, tbat it is difficult to discover the line of 
demarkation. The plain of Kufeir Kely appears to join itself to the 
mountain of Kulat el-Shikif; nor will the traveller imagine that the 
Litany flows between them, until he reaches the very precipice which 
overhangs it, and is almost within gun-shot of the castle itself; when 
he will be surprised to see the river far below him, rushing along its 
rocky channel, but so deep and distant, that its angry roar can scarcely 
reach his ear. By a very winding path we reached the bridge in one 
hour and a half from Kufeir Kely and three bours from Hunin; the 
direction being north a little west. This bridge is called Jisr el-Khur- 
dela, has pointed arches, appears to be quite ancient, and was formerly 
defended by a tower on the west end; which is now nearly in ruins. 

The river Litany is in itself'a great curiosity. Rising near Ba’albek at 
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an elevation above the sea of about 4,000 feet, it creeps sluggishly 
through the Buka’a, until, after a thousand serpentine meanderings, and 
doublings upon its track, it reaches the S. W. extremity of the plain. 
There jt immediately engages in a difficult and romantic contest with the 
everlasting pillars of Lebanon, for a free passage down to the Mediterra- 
nean. In the struggle, a deep crevice is effected through the solid stra- 
ta of the mountain, down which the torrent launches its whole force 
with headlong fury. So narrow is the rent, that only here and there is 
there rooin along the stream for a foot path, and the high and perpendi- 
euler cliffs approach so near, and frown so darkly, in many places, that 
a bird will scarcely venture to fly between them. Near the Jisr Burghir, 
the branches of the trecs from either side meet and interlock, forming a 
verdant canopy which entirely screens the current below from the noon- 
day sun. Every few hundred rods it appears to rush directly against a 
perpendicular cliff of great height, thrown across the chaunel as if on 
purpose to bar all further progress ; but wheeling sharply to the right or 
left, it leaps furiously down its rocky road, wotil again brought up as sud- 
denly by some other cliff, when it finds or forces a passage in quite an- 
other direction. Thus it struggles with opposing mountains for many 
miles in a course not far from south-west. Having passed Kul’at esh- 
Sbhakif, it turns due west, and in about five hours, falls into the sea, a few 
mailes north of Tyre. 

This deep rent in the mountain range is without an example of its 
kind. There is a long rampart, drawn from the gulf of ’Akabab to An- 
tioch, and not a drop of water from this vast Ghér finds its way into the 
Mediterranean, except what is carried down by this solitary stream. No 
oatber fountain, or river breaks over this western wall; but all are lost in 
the bitter waters of the Dead Sea, swallowed up by the sands of the des- 
ert, or fall into the gulf of ’Akabah. The fact is singular, and not to 
have been expected, considering the structure of the plains and moun- 
taine. And it is not improbable that the geology of the region, carefully 
studied, will point to a period when this, like every other stream which 
rises within this long valley, flowed south, and either swelled the dimen- 
sions of the Dead Sea, or was carried with all the rest, onward to the 
gulf of ’Akabab. There is reason to believe, that the valley of the Bu- 
ka’a was, at some remote period of geological chronology, a large lake. 
This is not the place for the discussion of such a question, but the 
proofs appear sufficient. And the same convulsion which depressed so 
greatly the valley of the Dead Sea, may have rent open this new outlet 
for the waters of the Buka’a, by which the lake was entirely drained, 
and its waters carried into the Mediterranean, instead of the Dead Sea, 
The idea is a little exciting, but not improbable. Even now the river 
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from Ba’albek seems as if it could he carried into the Hasbany without 
difficulty, and thus fill up the Hdleh and the lake Tiberias, augment the 
Jordan, and enlarge the Dead Sea. This hypothesis presents a beauti- 
ful chain of lakes and rivers stretching from Coelo-Syria to the Red 
Sea, and opening a magnificent channel of internal commerce and com- 
munication. 

But to return from this digression. Having crossed the Littny, and 
passed some old ruins a few rods from the bridge, we turned to the left, 
up an almost impracticable mountain path. The ascent was so precipi- 
tous that we were obliged to dismount, and after three quarters of an 
hour of hard climbing, we reached the castle, our horses being as much 
exhausted as ourselves. By keeping the regular road towards Nebétlyeh 
for about half an hour, and then passing through the village Tamrab, 
you reach the castle without difficulty. 

Castle of esh-Shiiktf. This is an exceedingly strong fortress crowning 
the oval summit of a high mountain, and overhanging the Litany. The 
course of the river here is nearly south, and the castle is on the west of 
it. The natural position renders it almost impregnable ; access from the 
east being impossible; from the north nearly so; from the west very 
difficult ; while on the south, the ridge is only a few rods wide which 
connects it with the adjacent mountain. The west and south, were de- 
fended by a wide and deep ditch cut in the live rock. The whole bot- 
tom of the ditch is a vast cistern covered with a strong vaulted roof. 
This cistern is even yet in good repair ; and the farmers were driving 
their herds into it to drink, while we were there. The walls of the 
castle are very solid and lofty, towering sixty or eighty feet above the 
ditch. There waa but one entrance, which is on the south east; reach- 
ed by a bridge across the fosse, and overhanging the awful precipice of 
the Litany. A stone, dropped from this part of the castle will descend 
many hundred feet at a single bound; and unless accidentally checked 
will not pause in its headlong course, until it reaches the river some fifteen 
hundred feet below. There are but few castles in the world, perched 
upon such a giddy precipice. The length is about eight hundred feet, 
and the breadth three hundred, And when in good repair, and well gar- 
- risoned, I do not see how it could be subdued. It was built before the 
invention of cannon, and is not at all adapted for them. There ure a 
few port holes; but these may not have been intended for fire arms, or 
they may have been cut through the walla at a later date. The area 
within the walls was nearly all covered with buildings, and numerous 
magazines have been excavated beneath them in the solid rock. I have 
no doubt but that some of the many dark passages, cut in the rock, lead 
down through the base of the castle into the great cistern at the bottom 
of the ditch. 
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This castle is mentioned in the twelfth century under the name of Bel- 
fort or Beaufurt. It has been often besieged, and during the crusades 
it experienced every variety of fortune and misfortune. When it was 
reduced to its present condition I have no means of ascertaining. It ia 
far less dilapidated than the other castles we have visited ; and might 
readily be repaired aud made a very formidable fortress. I think it prob- 
able that there was a castle here from very remote times. It entirely 
commands the only passage over the Litany, which the Sidonians could 
have had into the Merj and Ard el-Huleh, both of which certainly be-_ 
longed to them. The latter was even called the great plain of Sidon.) 
Here, too, the great road to Damascus must bave passed, as it does still. 
Tisat there was in the palmy days of the Phenician commerce a fortreas 
commanding this important pass and the bridge over the Litany, can 
searcely be doubted. That this would be the site selected, is, to say the 
least, not ualikely ; and is rendered probable by the nature of the works 
found here at present. The large excavations in the live rock, the deep 
ditch, and the heavy bevelled stones, out of which 30 much of the castle is 
constructed, are all marks of antiquity. It may therefore bave been only 
rebuilt by the Saracens at or about the time of the early crusades, out of 
materials found on the spot. 

From the castle to Nebatlyeh is one hour and a half; and from this to 
Sidon five and a balf bours of rapid riding. We reached Sidon about an 
hour after dark. The distance from this city to Kilat esh-Shakif is about 
twenty-five miles, and to Hunin at least ten miles further. The road 
frem Sidon to Damascus by Jisr el-Khiirdela is never blocked up by snow 
and is better than any other with which I am acquainted. The highest 
part of the pass to the Jisr cannot be more than fifteen hundred feet, 
and the ascent beyond is very gradual. Caravans find it much easier 
apd safer in winter than the rugged and higher pass of Lebanon on the 
read from Beirdt. And if government should ever wish to make a car- 
riage road to Damascus, it would no doubt commence it, not at Beirdt, 
but at Sidon. 


Nores ON THE PRECEDING ARTICLE. 
By Prof. F. Robinson. 


Tae public are greatly indebted to the author of the preceding Article 
for his very distinct and graphic account of the topography of Banias 
aud the vicinity. It is the first good account that we possess, that of 
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Burckhardt being very confused and imperfect; which, indeed, is doubt- 
less to be accounted for by the fact, that his visit to Banids occurred 
during his very first journey as an oriental traveller, and was made under 

quite unfavorable circumstances, both as to weather and opportunities for 
personal investigation.! 

In respect to some of the conclusions of the preceding Article, there 
would seem to be room for some further consideration, either by way of 
fuller illustration, or perhaps occasionally of nodification. 

The Jordan. It is certainly a remarkable circumstance, that the great 
Jewish historian, in speaking of the Jordan and its sources, has appar- 
ently made no allusion to the Hasbany, the largest and by far the longest 
of all the streams which enter the marshes of the Huleh. Yet so defi- 
nite and explicit is the language of Josephus in respect to the fountains 
‘of that famous river, that ] am unable to arrive at any other conclusion, 
than that he purposely, and no doubt in accordance with popular usage, 
limits the name of Jordan to the two streams above described as flowing 
from Banids and Tell el-Kady. 

The following are the passages in Josephus, which refer to the Jordan 
in general : 

Antiq. V. 1, 22. The Naphthalites are said to take possession of Up- 
per Galilee as far as to Mount Lebanon and the sources of the Jordan, 
which break forth from the mountain, etc., at [nnyal] tn» couny tx tev 
Opous Exovary. 

Antiq. XV. 10.3. This is the passage quoted above, p. 189, describ- 
ing the temple erected by Herod in honor of Augustus at Partum, that 
is, at the cavern beneath the impending mountain ; under which cavern 
rise the fountains of the river Jordan: ino 08 10 onylacoy avatéddovery af 
anyas tov logdavov motapou. 

Bell. Jud. I. 21.3. Here the historian is speaking aleo of Herod’s tem- 
ple at the same place, Pantum, which he describes in the same manner. 
At the roots of the cavern outside, rise fountains ; and here, as some think, 
ts the beginning of the Jordan: tov 3é& avtgou xata tas Border gileg 
Gvatéliovowy ai nnyal* xai yérsors pdr o¢ Eto Joxovory EvFsr Jogdavev. 
But Josephus refers the reader, for a more accurate view, to the passage 
next following—The language here quoted might perbaps be supposed 
to imply, that the appearance of the fountain at the mouth of the cavern 
in Josephus’ day, did not much differ from its present state as above 
described. 

B. J. Ii. 10. 7. This is the celebrated passage, which, while affirming 
that the source of the Jordan seems to be Panium, (Sox uév Iogddrov nnyh 


' Burckh. Travels in Syria, etc. 4to. p. 36—43. 
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16 Haveov,) nevertheless refers it to the more distant lake Phiala— 
“The open stream of the Jordan,” he goes on to say, “ issues from the 
cavern Panium ; flows through the marshes of the lake Semechonitis; 
then, after a further course of a hundred and twenty stadia, enters the 
lake of Gennesareth near the city Julias; and at last, after passing through 
a long descent, terminates in the Dead Sea.” 

From all these passages, I can draw no other inference, than that Jose- 
phus and the Jows were accustomed tu speak of the sources of the river 
Jordan, es being situated at Banids or the lake Phiala. Josephus men- 
tions, indeed, another leas important source, to which we shall revert be- 
low ; but that, too, has no connection with the Hasbany. This latter 
stream, therefore, although longer and larger, is left wholly out of the ac- 
count. 

Such anomalies in popular nomenclature arise, sometimes perhaps 
from ignorance of the country and of the relative length of streams, as 
in the case of our own great rivers, the Missouri and Mississippi. In 
other cases the reasun is less obvious. Even in the Jordan itself, if mere 
length of course is to determine the appellation, this name ought to be 
borne by the Hieromax, which comes in below the lake of Tiberias ; since 
this stream is very considerably longer even than the Hasbany. Yet 
here, no doubt, the direction determined the name, and properly. As 
to the two streams in question, the one from Béanids and the Hasbiny, 
may not the natural prejudice of the Jews have had some influence ? 
The Jordan was their only river, the national and sacred stream. May 
they not therefore have felt an interest in making it wholly their own; 
and have thus chosen to find its sources at Banids, within their own 
borders, rather than in the Hasbany, which came from without their ter- 
ritory? Whatever reason we may assign for the anomaly, the language 
of Josephus leaves us no room to doubt of the fact itself. 

Piaala. That the Birket er-RAm visited by Mr. Thomson is the same 
Birket er-Ram of which Seetzen heard, and also that it is the same lake 
seen by Irby and Mangles, there can be no doubt. The direction and 
distance from Banids, as laid down on Kiepert’s maps, are precisely in 
accordance with the preceding specifications of Mr. Thomson; and fur- 
ther, the information gathered by him goes to show, that no other lake 
exists in that vicinity.! As little can we doubt, that this is the ancient 
Phiela. 

Barckhardt, in passing from Damascus to the bridge over the Jordan, 
saw a reservoir called Birket er-RAm five hours before reaching the 
bridge. This of course is in a wholly different region, and, being a reser- 
voir, isa wholly different thing, from the Birket er RAm east of Banids. 


t Bee above, p. 192. 
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Nor did Burkhardt or any one else regard it as Phiala. But at three and 
a half hours from the bridge, he saw a large pond called Birket Nefah or 
Tefah ; and this he lightly conjectured to be Phiala.! 

The Lesser Jordan. Although Josephus describes, as above, the source 
of the Jordan in general, yet he also, in the following passages, speaks 
of another less celebrated source and stream as forming part of the same 
river. 

Antiq. . 10. 1. Abraham overtakes the Assyrians, (who had carried 
away Lot) at Dan; for so the other fountain of Jordan is called: negi da- 
yoy’ ovtus yug 3) Eréga tov Logduvov ngocayogsvEtas NHYN. 

Antiq. V.3. 1. The spies sent out by the Danites advance a day’ @ jour- 
ney into the great plain belonging to the city Sidon, not far from Mount 
Lebanon and the fountains of the Lesser Jordan: ov xogpw tov diSarov 
 Ogory xat eldaooros ‘Iogdavov ta» mnyav. Thither the Danites after- 
wars go with an army, and build there a city Dan; xtljovoww avtode xo- 
diy Java, , 

Antiq. VIII, 8. 4. Jeroboam sets up the golden calves; one in the city 
Bethel, the other at Dan, which is at the fountains of the little Jordan ; tov 
Exegow 06 dy Juvy, 08 dori neds tuts nyyats tov puxgov "Logdavov. 

Bell. Jud. IV. 1.1. This passage has been already quoted above, p. 
199. ‘Seleucia was on the lake Semechonitis, which is thirty stadia 
broad and sixty long. Its marshes extend up to the place Daphne (pizgs 
Aagprys zugiov). This place abounding in other things, has also foun- 
tains, which nursing the little Jordan, so called, under the fane of the golden 
calf, send it forth to the great Jordan; anyas tzovrtoc, at, teépovuas tor pex— 
gor xalovusvoy Logdavny Uno toy tig xQvaijs Boos yew, NCTE MOVES TE 
peyadg. 

In respect to this last paseage, it will be seen, that the place here called 
4agyn, is obviously the same spoken of in the other three passages under 

the name of Juvor, Java or Jayn. The situation in all is the same, 
viz. at the other fountain of Jordan, or the fountains of the lesser Jordan ; 
and in two passages it is mentioned as the place of the golden calf. In 
view of these circumstances, it is much easier and better, with Reland 
and Havercamp, to suppose that the word Jagyras is here a corrupt read- 
ing for urns, the ancient and usual name, than to infer a subsequent 
change of name, of which there is elsewhere no intimation. 

At any rate, there can be no question, but that all four of the above 
passages express a plain distinction between the “ lesser Jordan,” 80 call- 
ed, and the Jordan before described as having its source at Baniaa. Ad- 
mitting this distinction, as we must, then these passages all point direct- 
ly and plainly to the. fountains and river of Tell el-Kady as uniting with 





1 Travels in Syria, etc. 4to. p. 314 sq. 
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that from Banias to form the Jordan. The size and renown of the city 
Paneas, and the splendid decorations of its fountain, may perhaps have 
been enough to lead popular usage to regard that stream as the most im- 
portant; as it is likewise the longer of the two. 

Dan. There is perhaps scarcely a fact in ancient topography, which 
seems to stand out more clearly and prominently, than the distinction 
both in name and position between the places Dan and Paneas. Jose- 
phus in the four passages last quoted, affirms the distinction with all 
possible definiteness, as compared with three of the passages quoted first 
above. Eusebius also, who had himself visited Paneas, speaks in one 
place of Dan as near to Paneas (Jur, 19 nidnoloy Mavexdoc) ;! and in 
another describes it as four Roman miles from Paneas, on the wocy towards 
Tyre: dav... Haveadog ano anution F xara yy odor ry éni Tega. 
Here too, he says, the Jordan breaks forth.2 Jerome, translating and 
paraphrasing this account of Eusebius, writes thus: Dan viculus est quar- 
to a Paneade miliario euntibus Tyram, qui usque hodve sic vocatur.—De quo 
@ Jordanis flumen erumpens a loco sortitus est nomen. In like manner the 
Targum of Jerusalem, in Gen. 14: 14, for Dan, writes correctly 55 
ymops, Dan of Cesarea, that is, near Cesarea Philippi or Paneas.—All this 
testimony confirms that of Josephus, and points very definitely to Tell 
el-Kady as the site of Dan; and these specifications of distance, and 
those respecting fountains of the Jordan, accord fully with the statements 
given in the preceding Article. 

It is objected to this spot as the site of Dan, that there are in the 
vicinity no visible traces of any ancient city or temple; that the spot is 
so near the marsh as to be entirely exposed to its poisonous miasmata, 
so that even the Arabs do not pitch their tents there; and that it does 
not correspond to the description given by the spies of that famous Laish 
which the Danites conquered.4 To the first of these objections it may be 
replied, that according to Burckhardt the hill over the fountains seems to 
have been built upon, though nothing now is visible; and that “ata 
quarter of an hour (say half a mile] north of the springs, are ruins of 
ancient habitations, built of the black tufwacke, the principal rock found 
in the plain.”5 ‘These remains seem not to have been examined by any 
more recent traveller. In respect to the second objection, it may be re- 
marked, that the exposure to miasmata has not prevented the erection of 
permanent milla; and if the Arabs do not pitch their tents in this vicini- 
ty, it is probably not from dread of such an exposure, for we find them 





1 Onomast. art. Bersabee (By Soapaié). 2 Ibid. art. Dan. 


3 Onomast. ibid. 4 See above, p. 197. Comp. Judg. 18: 8 sq. 
® Burckh. Syria, 4to, p. 42. 
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elsewhere encamped among the very reeds of the marsh.' As to the 
third objection, it is obvious, that the report of the spies related not 
merely to the immediate site of Laish; but to the region of country of 
which that was the chief place—The statement that Tell el-Kady is so 
near the marsh and so entirely exposed to its miasmata, serves to illus- 
trate the remark of Josephus respecting the lake Semechonitis, viz. that 
“its marshes extend up to Dan (Dapbne), where are the fountains of 
the lesser Jordan.”? 

After all, it is nevertheless true, that the two places Dan and Paneas 
were sometimes confounded, even at an early age; though not until after 
the comparative importance and renown of the former had disappeared 
before the latter. Jerome, whose very explicit testimony in the Onomas- 
ticon we have already seen above, but who seems never to have visited 
this region in person,? writes thus in a certain work: Dan, quae hodie 
appellatur Paneas,‘—in direct inconsistency with himself, and also with 
Eusebius, wlio had personally been at Paneas. So too some later trans- 
lations of the Bible, not noted for accuracy, and who in geographical 
Dames usually give a quid pro quo; as the Samaritan version and the 
Arabic of Saadias, in Gen. 14: 14.5 Such evidence, however, can weigh 
nothing against the explicit testimony above brought forward; corres- 
ponding as the latter also does to the physical features of the region. 

Hinin. Hazor. The argument brought forward in the preceding 
pages® for the identity of Hanin with the ancient Hazor, is certainly very 
plausible; although a clear investigation may perhaps diminish in some 
degree the probability there made out. Josephus does not directly say, 
that “Hazor was on a high mountain above the Hileh;” his language 
is simply that “ Hazor lies over the lake Semechonitis:” atrn 02 bnegxsitas 
tig Seuzyoritsdos Miuvns.? Here nothing is said of a high mountain; 
though it certainly may be implied. But the expression umegxeio9 at 145 
Aiurng, to be over the lake, seems also to imply, that Hazor was situated 
over against the lake itself, and not ten miles north of any part of it; as 
is the case with both Hanin and the castle of Banids. Such a position 
would bring Hazor to the south of Kedesh; the latter being itself north 
of the lake. Further, Tiglath Pileser is said to have taken “Ijon, and 
Abel-Beth-Maachah, and Janoah, and Kedesh, and Hazor, and Gilead, 
etc.”8 Here the first three names, as also Kedesh and Gilead, are men- 


1 See above, p. 200. 7 B.J. FV. 1.1. 

3 In the Onomast. art. Ermom, we find Jerome quoting his Hebrew teacher 
for the fact, that “ Mount Hermon overhangs Paneas. 

4 Comm. in Ezech. 48. 

5 Gesenius Anm. zu Burckh. Reisen in Syr. 1. p. 494. 

® See above p. 202. 7 Antiq. V.5.1. ° 2 Kings 15: 29. 
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tioned in the order in which they are known to lie, from north to south ; 
and the implication is certainly strong, that Hazor in like manner lay 
south of Kedesh. And this is rendered the more probable by the list of 
fenced cities assigned to Naphthali, which too are enumerated apparently 
in their order from south to north; and where likewise we find Ham- 
math, Rakkah, Cioneroth, along the lake of Tiberias; and then Ramah, 
Hazor, Kedesh, Edrei, etc. Still implying that Hazor was south of 
Kedesh. Again, Hazor was an important city, “ the head of all the king- 
doms” round about.? Bat, such a city we should not expect to find in 
@ position totally destitute of living water, as is Hdnin.Ss Kedesah, at 
least has an abundant supply of fine water. 

Such are some of the considerations which prima facte seem to throw 
doubt upon the identity of Hdnin and Hazor, and to place the latter on 
the south of Kedesh, somewhere on the way between Kedesh and Safed. 
kk is a matter well worth the attention of future travellers, to ascertain 
whether there exist in that district any remains, or any name, which may 
correspond. to the name and the features of the ancient Hazor. If not, 
the way will then be open to rest with more certainty in the conclusions 
of the foregoing Article. 

But, at any rate, the fortress of Hantn is obviously a remarkable rem- 
nant of high antiquity; and the public are greatly indebted to Mr. Thom- 
son for bis full and graphic account of it. Nor are they less indebted to 
him for a knowledge of the important fact, now first brought out, of the 
existence of bevelled stones in the architecture of the three great fortresses 
at Banias, Hanio, and esh-Shokif, as well as in the island Ruad, the an- 
cient Arados. If this feature in all three instances, and especially in 
Ruad, be the same as in the remains of ancient architecture at Jerusalem 
and Hebron, then the interesting and important result follows, that this 
was a peculiarity of Phenician architecture ; for even the temple of Solo- 
mon was built by Phenician workmen. So far as relates to Jerusalem 
and Hebron, there is no similar feature in Egyptian, Grecian, Roman, or 
Seracenic architecture. The only approach to it is the rustic style under 
the later Roman emperors :‘ which is itself an exaggeration of the bevelled 
style, and may very possibly have been borrowed from the east. 

It is to be hoped, that this subject may be taken up ere long by some 
traveller, who shall be competent, by his professional skill and historical 
knowledge, to decide upon the many questions which will arise in this 
new and interesting field of inquiry. 

Abel, Abil—This ancient place is usually in Scripture called Abel- 


1 Josh. 19: IS—37. * Josh. 11: 10. 7 See above, p. 201. 

4 Bee Hirt's Baukunst der Alten, Berlin 1809. fol. p. 152. Pl. XXX1.—Bibl. 
Res. in Palest. |. pp. 423, 424. 
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Beth-Maachah ; probably as lying near Beth-Maachab, from which it is 
distinguished, 2 Sam. 20: 14; being then called simply Abel, as aleo in 
v. 18. In 2 Chr. 16 4 it is called Abel-Maim; comp. 1 K. 15: 20. It is 
mentioned in 1 K. 15: 20 with other places in the order from north to 
south: Ijon (Heb. 75°53 "Fyyén, Arab. (.ygs& *fyiin), Dan, Abel, and all 
Cinneroth ; and again 2 K. 15, 29 in the like order; Ijon, Abel, Janoah, 
Kedesh, Hazor, Gilead, etc. From these passages, Reland long ago 
drew the correct inference, that Abel was to be sought in the west or 
south-west of Paneas.! Gesenius wrongly places it on the east of the 
Jordan, near the spur of Antilibanus; being probably misled by the re- 
marks of Eusebius, that there was an bela between Damascus and 
Paneas.? 

There is no reason for doubt, but that the ancient Abel-Beth-Maachah 
is represented by the modern Abil el-Kamh, as held in the preceding 
article? “It is situated on the west side of the valley and stream that 
descends from Merj ’Aydn towards the Hileh, and below the opening 
into the Merj. It lies on a very distinctly marked tell, consisting of a 
summit, with a large offset from it on the south.”4—That this Abil, and 
not the place called Ibel el-Hawa, corresponds to tbe ancient Abel, is 
apperent from the order of the ancient names, as above cited ; ond also 
from its tell, which marks it as a place of strength. 


ARTICLE IX, 
SELECT NOTICES AND INTELLIGENCE. 


We have just received the fourteenth edition of Gesenius’s Hebrew 
Grammer, revised by Prof. Rédiger of Halle and published during the 
last year. The work has undergone numerous changes of great inter- 
est to the Hebrew student. Réodiger was a pupil of Gesenius and asso- 
ciated with him in the prosecution of various literary labors. While he 
remains true in the main to the principles of bis teacher, he shows him- 
self faithful also to the nature of philological science, which must be in- 
debted for its perfection to successive laborers, and to which every one 
is bound to furnish his contribution. The general reputation of Prof, 
Rodiger as an orientalist, is well known. He is especially eminent as an 
exact, scientific grammarian. To the subject of Hebrew Grammar in 


' Palaest. p. 519. 

* Gesen. Lex. Art. sax. Onomast. Art. Abela Vineayum, 
3 See also Bibl. Res. III. App. p. 137. 

4 Manuseript Journal of Rev. E. Smith. 
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particular he has paid great attention ; and is accustomed to leeturé upon 
it, as a part of his University course of instruction. The frame-work of 
the present grammar remains unaltered ; the divisions and paragraphs are 
the same; but hardly a single section presents itself, which does not dis- 
cover either enlargement or correction. The doctrine of the aspirates, as 
. well as the theory of the vowels and sheva, will be found to be very consid- 
erably modified, as compared with the statements of Gesenius. The sec- 
tions on the article, the verbal suffixes and several classes of the irregular 
verbs, have also been subjected to important modifications. The eighty- 
eighth section is entirely new, containing some ingenious speculations 
in respect to the remains of ancient case-endings in the Hebrew. The 
mode of designating the principal divisions of the verb has been altered. 
After the example of Ewald, the terms Praeter and Future are discard- 
ed, and those of Perfect and Imperfect substituted for them. The Syn- 
lax also shows traces of revision in every part. There was room here 
for still greater improvement; ,but the editor did not feel himself at lib- 
erty to depart from the original character of the work, to such an extent 
as would have been necessary in order to bring it into accordance with 
bis own ideas of what is required in this department of Hebrew Gram- 
mar. Since the death of Gesenius, a new edition of his Hebrew Read- 
ing Book has also been published, uniter the care of Dr. de Wette, of 
Basel. This is now the seventh time that this popular work has been 
re-printed. 

A work under the title of Elementary Book of the Hebrew Language 
bas jost appeared, 1845, from Dr. G. H. Seffer, teacher in one of the 
gymnasia at Leipsic. It is, so far as we know, the first attempt which 
bas been made to transfer to the Hebrew a method of study, which has 
long been pursued with success in Latin and Greek grammars. Each 
peragraph is followed by a series of exercizes, illustrating and applying 
the principles of the language, en as to combine theory and practice at 
every step from the beginning. An appendix is added, containing contin- 
uous exercises in reading, with a vocabulary. It is thus intended to an- 
swer the purpose of Grammar, Chrestomathy and Lexicon, and to su- 
persede the necessity of any other book, till the student is prepared to 
eater upon the higher and more general study of the Hebrew. The use 
of such a work, supposes a much longer course of preparatoty instruc- 
tion than is generally pursued in this country. The German students 
are required to have attended to the Hebrew, more or less, during four 
years at least in the gymnasium, before they are adjudged qualified to 
hear lectures upon the Old Testament at the university. 

Lobeck’s recent work, “ Pathologiae Sermonis Graeci Prologomena,” 
published in 1843, is important for the New Testament as well as the 
study of Greek in general. It is the production of a veteran scholar, 
and extends our knowledge of the laws which regulate the formation of 
words in the Greek language to the utmost limits to which it has yet 
been carried. It is not so much, however, a complete treatise in itself, as 
supplementary to the labors of others in the same field of inquiry. 
Principles already established are assumed as known ; and the endeavor 
of the author is mainly directed either to the correction of what are re- 
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garded as erroneous opinions hitherto received, or to the development 
of new and more difficult topics pertaining to the investigation, which 
others have omitted. The careful student may also glean much from 
this work, casting light upon the synonymy of the Greek language. 
The scholar who is destined to furnish a regular treatise on this subject, 
will here find much preparatory work already performed for him. Winer 
expresses his regret that the too late appearance of the work, put it out 
of his power to make use of it in the preparation of the last edition of 
his Idioms of the New Testament. He might otherwise have collected 
from it numerous, pertinent illustrations of important points in biblical 
philology. Among other parte of the Pathologia which he designates as 
perticularly rich in such spoils, are the remarks on verbs in awe p. 37, 
en adjectives in aleog p. 99 sq., on substantives in ovrn p. 230 sq., and 
on the contraction of proper names in ag p. 505 sq. The positive 792 
prog which occurs in |] Tim. 2, 2, is not found in the older Greek authors 
and the comparative jesuécregog which the Attics aleo employ, has been 
referred hitherto to the adverb ngéue. Winer, however, calls attention to 
the fact that Lobeck (Patholog. etc. p. 158) has discovered this positive 
upon Inscript. Olbiopol. n. 2059, v. 24. 

Dr. Delitzach, teacher of theology in the university at Leipsic, has ap- 
peared with a new work on the Prophetic Theology of the Bible. The 
treatise, which we possess on this subject from Knobel and Kister, are 
written for the most part in conformity with the freer views of the ra- 
tionalistic critics ; and they are, in other respects also, less complete and 
satisfactory than could be desired. Prof. Delitzech belongs to a different 
theological school. He bas already written a valuable commentary on 
Habbakuk, and both here and in other productions has furnished good 
proof of his ability to serve the cause of sacred learning. The subject 
of Prophetic Theology embraces, as usually presented, a general view of 
* the return of prophetic inspiration, the institution and office of the He- 
brew Prophets, and of the application and fulfilment of the prophecies, 
especially in their relation to the New Testament. 

The new commentary of Tholuck, 1845, on the Sermon on the Mount,. 
appears in a greatly improved form. This has usually been considered, 
by scholars, as the author's ablest critical performance. The present is 
the third Edition of the work. The Preface remarks that a greater 
number of helps will be found to have been used in this revision, and 
especially that the many important publications on the synoptical gospels, 
which have appeared since the earlier editions, have received constant 
attention. The exposition of new passages has been improved in peint. 
of simplicity and certainty. The development of the dugmatic and 
ethical contents of the discourse bas continued to be one of the main. 
objects for which the work was undertaken. 
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ARTICLE L 


ROMAN PRIVATE LIFE* 
By Prof. J. L. Lincoin, Brown University. 


Tax labors of German scholars, within the present century, 
have given a new character to the study of Greek and Roman 
Antiquities. It is no slender praise, to say of the German man- 
ner of discussing this subject, that it is sensible and intelligent 
and fall of life; for exactly in such qualities as these, consists the 
great superiority of the German authors over all their predeces- 
sors. In the text-books of Potter and Adams, which are hen- - 
ored at least by time and long use, we discover -not the fanetest 
trace of any true, living conception of Greek and Roman life ;. 
it is just as if the people, whose manners and customs are dryly 
detailed, had never lived at all, but had a mere dim, traditional 
being. It is far otherwise with the German writers, to whom 
we now refer. They seem to us more like travellers, coming 
from a region remote indeed, but yet belonging to our own world, 
and recording their own impressions of a people, parted: from us 
by the long interval of ages, but yet human beings, like ourselves, 
who once lived and moved on the earth, and with all their lofty 
destinies, shared the common allotments of human existence ; 


' Sabina, von C. A. Bottiger. Leipzig, 1806.—Gallus, oder Romische Sce- 
nen aus der Zeit Aagusts, von Wilh. Adolph Becker, Prof. a. d. Univ. Leip- 
zig, 1838.—Gallus, or Roman Scenes of the time of Augustus, with Notes and 
Exeursas illustrative of the Manners and Customs of the Romans. Transla- 
ted from the German of Professor Becker, by Frederick Metcalfe, B. A. Late 
Scholar of St. John's College, Cambridge. London, Parker, 1844. 
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we behold in their works, intelligent and comprehensive views 
of the life of the great nations of classic antiquity, from which, 
as they pass before us, we catch the living spirit of Greek and 
Roman civilization. It is in this manner, that the department of 
Classic Antiquities has gathered, in the hands of the Germans, a 
completely new character. Not only have they given it, by their 
large and accurate learning, that well-ordered, organic system, 
which it so much needed; but with the healthful and genial 
spirit, characteristic of German scholarship, they have animated 
and informed with a living soul, this hitherto dry and repulsive 
study. Till comparatively a recent period, the Greek Antiqui- 
ties had received in Germany a disproportionate share of atten- 
tion. The labors of Boeckh, Ottfried Miller, Jacobs and others, 
in particular brauches of inquiry, and the more extensive works 
of Hermann, Wachsmuth and Schomann have left unexplained 
scarcely a single point in the whole subject of Greek Antiquities. 
On the other hand, with the exception of the Roman law, which 
has been investigated with so much success by Savigny and 
other German jurists, the Roman Antiquities had heen in compa- 
rative neglect. But the work of Becker, of which we have 
spoken in-a former number of this Journal, promises to supply a 
want that has long been felt; and to furnish a Manual of Ro- 
man Antiquities, not inferior to the well-known books of Her- 
mann and Wachsmuth, on the Antiquities of Greece. In this 
- notice of the literature of this subject, we must not omit to men- 
tion the very valuable Dictionary,' which has been recently pub- 
lished in England, under the editorial care of Dr. William Smith. 
It is the united work of a noble band of English scholars, whose 
aims and spirit and large attainments are full of promise for clas- 
sical learning in England. Without neglecting a personal exam- 
ination of the original sources, they have made themselves per- 
fectly familiar with the labors of the best modern wniters, and have 
thus reproduced in English, and embodied in a single volume, 
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’ A Dictionary of Greek and Roman Antiquities, Edited by William Smith, 
Ph. J)., and illustrated by numerous engravings on wood. This work has been 
republished in this country, under the auspices of Charles Anthon, LL. D. of 
New York. In this American edition, with some useful changes affecting only 
ite external form, the origina] work has lost just as much in quality as it has 
gained in quantity, by the introduction of “ numerous additional articles rela- 
tive to the Botany, Mineralogy, and Zoology of the Ancients!” In our hum- 
ble judgment, the best service that could have been rendered to the American 
public in this case by Dr. Anthon, would have been a fuithful reprint of the 
English work. 
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adapted alike to instruction and general use, all the results of 
German research and learning. It may safely be pronounced the 
best, nay the only book of the kind, to be found in any language. 

The two works we have indicated above, are devoted to the 
private life of the Romans, an interesting subject, which has 
quite escaped the attention of most modern writers. Indeed 
from the general neglect of this branch of inguiry, have arisen 
and prevailed concerning it, the most inadequate and incorrect 
views. We are too apt to think of the Romans, in their exclu- 
sive devotion to politics and war, as a people all remote from the 
humble experience of common life. We think of them only in 
their national being, a mighty people extending their triumphs on 
sea and lan, or giving laws in the senate and the forum toa 
conquered world; and amid the exploits of heroes and the coun- 
sels of statesmen, we quite forget the thousand little, unrecorded 
events, that transpired within the limited circles of domestic and 
social intercourse. But the Roman life was not all one grand 
tnumphal march, nor yet one grave debate in the senate, or 
splendid declamation in the forum. Within the many homes of 
the great city, far away frum the strife of the camp, and the 
bustle of the Comitia, there went on ever a quiet private life, 
rich in all human experience. The Roman loved his home and 
fireside, and around his family hearth, in the benign presence of 
his household god, clustered all the endearing charms of domes- 
uc life, The poetry of Horace, and the more familiar prose of 
Cicero and of Pliny disclose many a picture of home-life; and 
the narrative of Suetonius, and even the satire of Juvenal betray 
now and then a glimpse of similar scenes. 

These works now before us, at once suggest and illustrate 
these remarks, and exhibit many agreeable analogies to the pni- 
vate life of modern times. The Sabina of Bottiger, though pub- 
lished many years ago, still maintains its reputation as the best. 
work which has been written, on the particular subject of which 
it treats. It was written by one of the most learned and the 
most elegant of all the classical scholars of Germany; and has 
the great ment of presenting in a new aud agreeable form, the 
original results of the author's own researches. Under the hum- 
ble design of exhibiting “Morming Scenes in the Toilette of a 
rich Roman lady,” Bottiger has contrived to gather together into 
one view the customs and occupations, all the manifold features 
of the daily life of the Roman women, in the first ceutury of the 
Empire. This book is, however, so well-known, that we do not 
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design an extended review of it, but only to add to this general 
notice of its character, occasional allusions, in the course of this 
Article. Becker's Gallus, from its extreme importance, as well as 
its comparatively recent appearance, is well-worthy of a particu- 
lar examination. The author approached the execation of his 
task, after a most extensive and laborious preparation. He care- 
fully went over the whole field of the later Greek and Roman 
literature, and subjected to a most searching process of investi- 
gation every original source of information. With the exception 
of the particular portion which has been so satisfactorily discuss- 
ed by Bottiger, the work covers the whole ground of the Domes- 
tic Antiquities, and in the judgment of both German and English 
scholars, already holds the place, which the author hoped it might 
reach, of “a desirable Repertory of whatever is most worth 
knowing about the private life of the Romans.” 

In imitating the example of Bottiger, and, instead of writing a 
systematic Manual, weaving his materials into a continuous story, 
Becker has invested his work with much of the attractive inter- 
‘est that belongs toa tale of manners. The story however par- 
takes less of the nature of romance than of biography; as the 
author has chosen to fix his inquiries on an historical basis, in the 
life of Cornelius Gallus, a man eminent for his talents and rank, 
and intimacy with Augustus; and has mingled only as much of 
* fiction as was needful for introducing the minor details of his 
subject. “In dividing the work into twelve scenes, the author 
disclaims all intention of writing a romance. This would, no 
doubt, have been a far easier task than the tedious combination 
of a multitude of isolated facts into a single picture; an opera- 
tion allowing but little scope to the imagination.—His eagerness 
to avoid anything like romance, may possibly have rather preju- 
diced the narrative, but, even as it is, more fiction perhaps is ad- 
mitted than is strictly compatible with the earnestness of literary 
inquiry.” Notwithstanding this disclaimer, the narrative reflects 
great credit upon the authors imaginative power, and must 
awaken the most lively interest in the general reader, as well as 
in the scholar; and the various scenes furnish, in the language 
of the translator, “a flesh and blood picture of the Roman, as he 
lived and moved, and thought and acted.” 

In the remainder of this Article, we propose to follow Becker 
through some of the principal scenes in the history of Gallus, 
and to connect with them such remarks as they naturally suggest. 

The first scene, entitled the “ Nocturnal Retum,” gives us a 
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night-view of Rome. It was the third watch of the night, the 
last rays of the moon were fading from the Capitol and the ad- 
jyacent temples, and, save the heavy tread of the watchmen on 
the broad pavement, or the quick step of some one hastening to 
his home, the mighty heart of the Eternal city lay in profound 
repose. Yet froma house in one of the finest streets, there 
issued some sounds, to break the general stillness. The massive 
door, creeking upon its hinges, was opened by the watchful por- 
ter, flashing thus upon the street a sudden glare of light from the 
candelabra buming in the atrium within, and a freedman of lord- 
ly mien, followed by a slave, came out upon the pavement, look- 
ing around anxiously upon all sides, and peering into the dim dis- 
tance, as if in search of some one anxiously expected. It is the 
house of Gallus, and these are his faithful freedman Chresimus, 
and the attending vicarius,! whose anxiety for the late stay of 
their lord has brought them out of doors to look for his return. 
Soon the hurried step of a man, emerging from the shadow of a 
temple hard by, and nearing the vestibule, where they stood, put 
an end to their apprehensions. His outward appearance reveal- 
ed the cause of the long delay. “A festive robe of a bnght red 
color, the sandals fastened by thongs of the same dye, and a 
chaplet of myrtles and roses hanging from his left brow,” all told 
the return from a late-kept banquet. Gallus had supped at the 
imperial board, and had afterwards retired to a convivial circle of 
noble friends, where the wine-cup and familiar chat had winged 
away the hours of the night. Gladly welcomed by his servants, 
he entered his house, and preceded by Chresimus with a wax 
candle, hastened through saloons and colonnades to his sleeping 
apartments. Here the slave in waiting received the robe and 
sandals; and the cudiculartus, after having drawn aside the ele- 
gant tapestned curtain, and smoothed again the purple coverlet 
that nearly concealed the ivory bedstead, left his master to his 
repose. Thus opens the story. We must pass for the present, 
the valuable Excursus and notes, and come to the next, the 
“‘ Morning” scene. 

At earliest dawn, ere yet the tops of the seven hills were 
tinged with the beams of the returning sun, the house of Gallus 
was all life and activity. Troops of slaves issued from the cel- 
lae below, and the coenacula above, and spread themselves over 
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1 Vicarius was the name given to a slave's slave. See the note in Met- 
calfe’s translation of Gallus, p. 3. 
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the apartments, and were soon busy, in their several ways, in all 
the deep mysteries of honse-cleaning. We will fancy them hard 
at their work, and their lord yet buried in sleep, and meantime 
catch some glimpses, as well as we may, at the interior of this 
Roman mansion. The aérium is paved with marble mosaic, and 
the walls are adorned with paintings, and garland-crowned busts 
and shields.! The interior court, and the Peristyle beyond, are 
supported with columns of Taenarian and Numidian marble, and 
filled with furniture of the most costly description. The tables 
are worthy of particular notice, as this is an article on which the 
rich Roman spared no expense. The richest were made of the 
cedar of Mt. Atlas, and consisted of massive slabs, called ordes, 
resting upon columns of ivory. The orbes were circular plates of 
wood, cut off the body of the tree, in its whole diameter and 
near the root, not only because the tree was broadest there, but 
also because the wood was there of a beautiful speckled color. 
“ Here the wood was like the dappled coat of a panther, there 
the spots, being more regular and close, imitated the tail of a 
peacock, and a third resembled the luxuriant and tangled leaves 
of the aptum.” 

We could scarcely credit the accounts of the size and ex- 
pense of these tables, did they not rest upon the statements of 
the most trustworthy writers. Pliny speaks of orbes, four feet in 
diameter, and of the thickness of half a foot, and relates that 
Cicero paid for one the enormous price of 1,000,000 sesterces, 
$40,000.2 The abact, or side-boards were made of marble, and 
on them were displayed the gold and silver plate, and other val- 
uables. The single abacus of the poor poet Codrus iu Juvenal,? 
boasted six pitchers, a little cantharus, and the gem of the place, 
a little reclining statue of Chiron; but in the house of our Gal- 
lus, glitter, in the splendid saloons, not only genuine Murrhina 
vases, beakers and bowls composed of precious stones, and in- 
genious works in Alexandrian glass, but also a countless variety 
' of vessels of gold and silver,” made by the most celebrated dor- 
eatae, and possessing a higher value from the beauty of the work- 


' Becker reminds ue in a note, that the atria of noble families were adorn- 
ed with the imagines majorum, which were waxen images of departed ancestors. 
But Gallus was a novus homo, and could not boast a long line of ancestry, and 
hence Becker has adorned his atrium in the above manner. 

* See the original work of Becker, p. 133. The English translator has con- 
siderably abridged the note, and omitted the calculations. 

3 Sat. 3. 185—7. 
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manship, than the costliness of the material.” There too were 
curious objects of a hoary classic antiquity, for any one of which 
a modem antiquarian would weil nigh barter a whole estate. 
There stood for instance a double cup of Priam, which he had 
inherited from Laomedon, and ancther out of which old Nestor 
drank before the walls of Troy. Another was the gift of Dido 
to Aeneas, and near it an immense bowl, which Theseus once 
hurled against the face of Eurytus; and strangest of all, there 
was not wanting a veritable chip of the “good ship Argo” of 
golden fleece memory, on which perchance blue-eyed Minerva 
herself had erst laid her goddess hand. Verily the wise man 
taught well, “there is nothing new under the sun;” and our 
American collectors of May-Flower furniture, may trace back 
their pedigree to the luxurious lords of imperial Rome. 

But while we have lingered here, the morning hours have 
sped away, and the vestibule is already thronged with humble, 
visitors, who come to salute their patron, and crave their share of . 
the diurnal sportula. The custem of paying the patron the com- 
pliments of the morning, was of early origin, and grew out of the 
ancient relation of the cientela. This relation in early times, 
was one of real and grave significance. The clients were for- 
eigners, under the civil protection of their patron, and bound to 
him by ties of gratitude and affection. They were wont to wait 
upon him at his house, and to attend him to and from the forum ; 
and in return, the patron honored them with his society, and in- 
vited them to his table. But with the decline of hberty, and the 
total change of manners in the time of Augustus, this relation 
had lost all its consequence, and had degenerated into a mere 
slavish dependence of the poor upon the nch. ‘The clients were 
now citizens, and sometimes men of good family, but reduced in 
means, who hung upon their patron for promotion, and perhaps 
for their daily bread. The patron, now found his clients a bur- 
den, and instead of the recta coena, put them off with the spor- 
tula, which consisted either of a portion of food, or a trifling sum 
of money. Juvenal paints an amusing morning picture at the 
door of a great Roman,' which our author seems to have had in 
his eye in the scene before us. As the porter opened the door, 
a motley group pressed in, all eager to salute their lord. Poor peo- 
ple were there who needed the bounty of Gallus, young men of 
family, poets and idlers, vain fellows, glad of any chance to get 





' Sat. 1. 87—100. 
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into a house of distinction, and a few real friends among the rest, 
’ whom kindness had attached to their patron. But after the ad- 
ventures of the last night, Gallus was in no mood for a general 
levée, and sending a slave, he despatched the whole tribe with a 
cold “ Non vacat,”! and was “ at home” that morming in his dress- 
ing-room only to his particular frends. 

It would far exceed our limits, to present the results of Beck- 
er’s learned labors in the Notes and Excursus belonging to this 
scene. The description of the Roman house is a master-piece 
of German scholarship, and leaves little to be desired either by 
the general reader, or the classical scholar. The inquisitive stu- 
dent, who has sought in vain to form a complete whole from the 
disjecta membra of the ordinary manuals, will welcome this Ex- 
cursus with delight. The excavations at Pompeii, which have 
laid open to view the houses of a Romun town, in the precise 
condition in which they were inhabited nearly two thousand 
years ago, have thrown much light upon this difficult branch of 
antiquities. Becker justly acknowledges the great merits of 
Winckelmann’s writings on Hercwlaneum and Pompei It is 
true that most of the houses in Pompeii, being in a provincial 
town, are very small, and want many parts that belenged toa 
mansion in Rome; and even the largest, according to Becker’s 
plan, cannot be considered, in all respects, a complete model of 
the regular Roman house. Yet the value of these discoveries 
to the classical student, cannot be too highly estimated ; and the 
use of pictures of the principal public and private buildings at 
Pompeii, or what is still better, of such cork-models as are ex- 
hibited in the museum at Naples, would be of immense ser- 
vice in our colleges in the illustration of classic authors. 

It would lead us too much into detail, to attempt a complete ex- 
lubition of Becker's plan of a Roman house; but we cannot re- 
frain from a few general observations. Compared with the 
houses of modern cities, the Roman house was deeper and low- 
er, and covered a much greater area. Though there was an up- 
‘per story, yet the ground floor was the principal part of the house, 
and the regular place of abode. It contained in general three 
divisions, the first consisting of the Vestibule, an open space re- 
ceding from the street, of the Ostium, and of the Atrium, the 
first saloon, and common family room; the second called the Ca- 
vum aedium, or heart of the house, in the centre of which was 








1 Martial, 9. 8. 
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an uncovered space, called the Impluvium; and the third, the 
Peristyle, surrounded by porticoes, and enclosing another and 
larger area, which had a jet in it, and was planted with flowers 
and trees. These, according to Becker, were the distinct parts 
belonging to the regular Roman house; yet it is proper here to 
observe, that our author differs from several respectable writers, 
who maintain that the Atrium and the Cavum aedium were one 
and the same. For the minor parts that were built around these, 
and varied with the taste and means of the owner, we must re- 
fer the reader to the book itself. We may mention, in passing, 
a beautiful custom made known by some of the Pompeian 
houses of saluting a visitor by a Salve in mosaic on the thresh- 
old; and also the siatement of later writers, that the Romans 
were wont to have a bird just over the door, who had been taught 
to utter the same word of welcome. This is a little item, that 
might suggest many a pleasant reflection upon Roman manners. 

Becker's plan applies only to the gentleman’s private mansion. 
. There were, however, lodging-houses, as in all modern cities, 
which were called tssu/ae, and were built several stories in 
height, and rented by single persons, and by families of limited 
means. It is to these tnsulae that Juvenal undoubtedly refers in 
the expression tectss subtimmibus, so high, as he humorously says, 
that broken ware flung out from the upper stories would break 
one’s head, or dent the pavement.! The poet Martial tells us that 
he himself lived up three flights of stairs® The house-rent 
usually paid by poor people was 2000 sest.3 about $80. From 
Cicero‘ we learn that lodgings were let even at the high price of 
30,000 sest., more than $1200, and that Caelius paid 10,000 sest. 

In the third scene, we are introduced to Gallus in his library. 
This friend of Augustus, and favorite of fortune, was a man of 
letters and a poet; and his praises yet live in the muse of Virgil, 
and in the grave criticism of Quintilian. Our author follows a 
hint in one of Cicero’s letters and represents him spending 
“the later hours of the morning in converse with the great 
spirits of ancient Greece, or yielding himself to the sport of his 
own muse.” Of his study, he has drawn a picture alike useful 
and attractive ; and nothing can be more grateful than such a fa- 
miliar view of a Roman scholar in the cherished place of his 
literary labors. 


' Sat. 3. 21. 2 1.118. 7. Et scalis habito tribus, sed altis. 
3 Suetonius’ Julius, 38. * Cicero pro Caelio, c. 7. 
* Fam. 9. 20. 
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“The apartment lay far removed from the noisy din of the 
street, so that neither the rattling of the creaking wains and the 
stimulating cry of the mule-driver, nor the clarions and dirge of 
the pompous funeral, and the brawlings of the slaves hurrying 
busily along, could penetrate it. A lofty window, through which 
shone the light of the early morning sun, pleasantly illuminated 
from above the moderate sized apartment, the walls of which 
were adomed with elegant arabesques in light colors, and be- 
tween them, on darker grounds, the luxurious forms of attractive 
dancing girls, sweeping spirit-like along. A neat couch, faced 
with tortoise shell and hung with Babylonian tapestry of various 
colors—by the side of which lay the scrinium, containing the 
poet’s elegies, which were as yet unknown to the majority of the 
public, and a small table of cedar-wood, on goat's feet of bronze, 
comprised the whole of the supellez. Immediately adjoining 
this apartment was the library, full of the most precious treasures 
acquired by Gallus, chiefly in Alexandria. Here, in presses of 
cedar-wood, placed round the walls, lay the rolls, partly of parch- 
ment, and partly of the finest Egyptian papyrus, each supplied 
with a label, on which was seen in bright red letters, the name 
of the author and title of the book. On the other side of the 
library was a larger room, in which a number of learned slaves 
Were occupied in transcribing, with nimble hand, the works of 
illustrious Greek and the more ancient Roman authors, both for 
the supply of the library, and for the use of those friends to whom 
Gallus obligingly communicated his literary treasures. Others 
‘were engaged in giving the rolls the most agreeable extcrior, in 
glueing the separate strips of papyrus together, drawing the red 
lines, which divided the different columns, and writing the title in 
the same color; in smoothing with pumice stone and blacken- 
ing the edges ; fastening ivory tops on the sticks round which the 
rolls were wrapped, and dyeing bright red or yellow the parch- 
ment which was to serve as a wrapper.” 

This interesting passage, and the annexed Excursus furnish 
the most valuable information on the mechanical execution of 
books, and on the book-trade itself in Romie, in the time of Aa- 
gustus. Becker has given the best account we have seen of the 
several materials and implements of writing among the ancient 
Romans; and on the external form of the books, has added to 
the facts afforded by Winckelmann, in his description of the 
Herculanean rolls, some interesting results of onginal investiga- 
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tion. Passing these topics, however, we will touch upon one or 
two points, which are perhaps less familiar. 

The scrintum mentioned in the above passage was properly a 
little case, designed to hold books or letters or other writings. 
It was usually made of wood, and of a cylindrical form, as this 
was best suited to the form of the books, and was of greater or 
snialler size, proportioned to the number of rolls it was designed 
to hold. Its several compartments were called locus. Capsa is 
another name for the same thing, and in distinction from scrintum 
was used to designate a case of a smaller size. Bdottiger! has 
very pleasantly described these little book-cases; and it appears 
from his account, that in later times, under the hand of the Ro- 
man ladies, they sometimes underwent a singular form of usur- 
pation. The capsula which he describes, was one of a set of 
costly articles, which were accidentally discovered in Rome in 
the year 1794, while some laborers were digging for a well, ina 
garden at the foot of the Esquiline hill. It was made of solid 
silver, a foot in height, and a foot and several inches broad at the 
base, in the shape of a regular polygon, whose sixteen sides 
arched up towards the top, so that the picture of the whole, as 
given by Bottiger, resembles a neat little dome-like structure. 
The obvious resemblance of this capsula to the usual cases for 
books, kindled at once the curiosity of learned antiquarians to 
know the character of its contents. Perhaps the rusty cover of 
this long-buned case might discover, in good preservation, some 
rare old manuscript that would surpass in literary value, any that 
had yet been discovered—perhaps some exquisite gem of Gre- 
cian or Roman letters, some fine ode of Sappho orof Alcaeus, nay 
even some one of the lost elegies of Gallus. As the rubbish and 
dirt were carefully removed from its sides, and laid bare elegant- 
ly wrought figures of the Muses, and in the intervening spaces, 
‘arabesque settings of garlands and vases, the bosoms of the 
waiting scholars were all glowing with a feverous ardor of impa- 
tient hope. But, alas for the delusive nature of all human ex- 
pectations! Onremoving the cover, the capsula tumed out to be 
a mere appendage to the toilette of a Roman lady, and proh 
pudor ! contained nothing but—five little vials of perfume. From 
this digression we recur to the legitimate use of these cases. 
We have seen that the scrinzum of Gallus contained the poet's 
elegies. It was also often employed, like a little book-case in a 
modern house, to contain a kind of pocket-library for family use, 


— 





Sabina 1. 80—28, and the note on p. 102. 
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or any small collection of valuable manuscripts, which were to 
be kept with special care. It also served some out-door uses. 
It was the green-bag of the Roman lawyer, and the satchel of the 
Roman school-boy; and was in each case carried by a slave, who 
was hente called capsarius. Our classical readers will remem- 
ber Juvenal's allusion to this use of the capsa by the school-boy, 


Quein sequitur custos angustue vernula capsae.—Sat. 10. 117. 


The fact of this use has been successfully employed by the 
celebrated C. F. Hermann of Gottingen,! in explanation of a much 
disputed line in Horace.? Horace speaks of the boys of Venu- 
sia going to the school of Flavius, laevo suspensi loculos—lacerto, 
the Joculs hanging on their left arm. The locud by a very com- 
mon figure of speech, is here put for the capsa itself, and Horace 
means to say that the provincial boys .went to school, carrying 
their satchels on their own arms, unlike the aristocratic boys of 
the metropolis, and Horace himself, as we may well infer from 
the whole connection, who were relieved of the unwelcome bur- 
den by the attending capsarius. 

The “neat couch” in the above passage, by which lay the 
scrinium, must not be identified in purpose, with a modern sofa, 
on which one might indulge a lazy mood, or even snatch some 
repose for a hard-worked brain. The ectus, lectulus, or couch 
performed the same service in a Roman study, as a modern study- 
table or desk; and these last as Bottiger has shown, were un- 
known to the ancients. The modern artist, who would paint 
Cicero or Horace in his study, must follow Becker, in his picture 
of Gallus, and represent him “reclining on the lectus, support- 
ed on his left arm, his right knee drawn up higher than the oth- 
er,in order to place on it his book or tablets.” This was the 
halitus studentis, the ordinary posture in study of the Roman 
scholar, as Becker has clearly shown by a passage quoted from 
Pliny; and numerous passages from other classic writers fully 
establish the fact. 

The nearest approach to a modem desk was the cathedra, or 
the easy-chair of the Roman women. This was furnished with 
ample arms, which served as a kind of writing-desk or dressing- 


1 Disputatio C. F. Hermanni Marburgi, as quoted by Jo. Caspar Orellius, 
in his Q. Horatius Flaccus, Secunda editio, Turici, 1844. See the Excursus I, 
appended to Sat. [. 6. Besides Orellius, Dantzner, and a writer in Jahn's 
Jabrbacher, 27, adopt Hermann’s interpretation. 

2 Sat. I. 6. 74. 3 Sabina, J. p. 35, in a note on the cathedra. 
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table. Pliny had in a cubtculum at his Laurentine villa, besides 
the lectus, two such cathedrae.! 

In the next Excursus on “the Booksellers,” we find many val- 
uable notices from the classic writers. With the advance of lit- 
erature in Rome, and the growth of a reading public, the demand 
for books gradually increased ; and in the age of Augustus, book- 
selling had nsen to the importance of a distinct branch of trade. 
Rome had now its Book-Row in the Argiletum; and the brothers 
Sosil, we may venture to consider the prototypes of the Long- 
mans or the Harpers of these modern days. But as the multi- 
plication of copies was effected by the slow process of transorib- 
ing, it must have been difficult to carry on the business with 
much celerity; and the Sosii must have been hard pressed to 
supply the demand for a popular book, suchas that which Horace 
describes, 

—Qui miscuit utile dulci.— Ars Poet. 343. 


Nor had the Roman bookseller the convenient medium of a daily 
newspaper, in which to advertise a new work or aid on its sale 
by a happy puff. This end he endeavored to attain by suspend- 
ing the titles of the books on the door of the shop, or on the 
pillars of the portico, under which it might happen to be situated. 
Hence the meaning of Horace’s famous line on medzocre poets, 


Non homines, non dii, non concessere columnae.—Ars P. 372, 
and also of another line, which contains a still plainer allusion, 
Nulla taberna meos haheat, neque pila libelles.—Sat. 1. 4, 71. 


For the want of sufficient data, it is difficult to arrive at any 
exact conclusion on the interesting question of the relation of the 
Roman author to the bookseller. It would seem from Becker, 
that the example of the poet Martial is the only one that bears 
directly upon this point; and this is not clear in all respects. In 
one place, Martial recommends one who wished for his poems 
to his bookseller Tryphon, 


Nan habeo, sed habet bibliopola Tryphon, 4. 71, 
and in another place he brings a work to a speedy conclusion, be- 
cause he is in want of money, 11.108. Thus too in 11. 3. he 
complains that he is no richer for his poems being read in Britam, 
Spain and Gaul. Other writers seem to have derived pecuniary 
1} This is mentioned by Becker, in Note 7 to the third scene, 
Vou. III. No. 10. 31 
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compensation from other sources. The Roman comic writers sold 
their plays to the Aediles. Terence received for his Euruchus 
the tolerable fee of 8000 sest., circa $325. The elder Pliny! was 
offered by a private individual for his Commentara electorum thre 
sum of 400,000 sest., circa $16,000. But the great Augnstan po- 
ets wrote for fame, and were rewarded by the friendship and pat- 
ronage of the great. Tibullus had his Messala, Virgil his Pollio, 
and Horace his Maecenas. In regard to the “ poet’s sacred name,” 
Horace assumed in his writings a no less lofty position than By- 
ron himself, and cherished an equal and a far more consistent 
contempt for all“hireling bards” and “venal sons of Apollo.” 
From his very pithy hne, 





Paupertas impulit aadax, 
Ut versus facerem — (Ep. 2. 2. 51), 


many have hastily inferred that the poet at the period of his life 
there referred to, betook himself to verse-making, as a means of 
subsistence. But apart from the fact, that this inference is re- 
pugnant to Horace’s cherished sentiments, and his whole course 
in life, it is clear from the words of the poet himself,? that the ur- 
popular vocation of a satirist would never have gained him his 
bread, and indeed would have been a more direct road to starva- 
tion than to a comfortable subsistence. Nor is it less rmprobable 
that Horace resorted to poetry, in the hope of conciliating the fa- 
vor of the nich and the great; for the business of wniting satire 
was ill calculated to ingratiate the friendless cz-devant republican 
with Octavius and his noble associates, who now held in their 
hands all civil and social gifts, and were busy in creating a bnl- 
lant monarchy upon the ruins of the Commonwealth. In the 
midst of these difficulties, itis better to adopt the opinion of W. E. 
Weber of Bremen, in his recent valuable work on “ Horace, as a 
Man anda Poet.” It was neither the thought of supporting him- 
self as a poet, nor the hope of making his fortune with the great, 
but the absolute indifference that resulted from his then desolate 
condition, to which Horace refers in the audax paupertas, and 
from which he formed the resolution to venture upon the career 
of a poet. He had just returned from the battle of Philippi, 
which had sealed the fate of the republic. During his absence, 
his worthy father had died, and his little estate had either been 


} This is quoted by Becker p. 247, of the Eng. edition, from Pliny Ep. 3, 5. 

2 Sat. 1. 4. 22, 

3 Quintus Horatius Flaccus, als Mensch und Dichter, von W. E, Weber, 
Prof, und Director der Gelehrten-sehule in Bremen. Jena, 1844. 
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sold or confiscated. Without friends and without money, his 
fortunes were all unpropitious. For him the present stood utter- 
ly still; and to give it a prosperous flow, activity of some kind 
was an imperious condition. In this extremity, he felt within 
him the stirrings of his poetic genius, which had already found 
some utterance, during his sojourn in classic Greece, and turning 
to the muse with resolute heart, and courting her embrace, as if 
in defiance of his prosaic fate, he entered the rude path of satire, : 
as best suited to his then feelings and fortunes. This opinion of 
Weber is at once ingenious and reasonable; and the learned 
German follows it up with a supposition differing from that of 
Zumpt,' that it was soon after his return to Rome, that Horace 
obtained the place of quaestor’s clerk, the scrtptwm quaestortum 
of his biographer Suetonius, and alluded to in the poet's own 
writings, and that he drew from the slender emolument accruing 
from this office the supply of his temporal wants. Ata later pe- 
nod, his introduction to Maecenas by his brother poets Virgil and 
- Varius, was the tide in the poet's affairs that led on to fortane. 
The relation of Herace to Maecenas is without a parallel in the 
annals of literary biography. It was alike removed from a cring- 
ing servility on the one side, and on the other from a distant and 
haughty patronage. Horace was the personal and literary com- 
panion of Maecenas, furnishing him direct aid in his public and 
private duties, ennching his leisure hours with his good sense 
and varied knowledge, and cheering and enlivening his princely 
home with the light of his genius, and the sprightly sallics of his 
wit, and his unfailing humor. It was a relation of intimate 
friendship mutually grateful and useful, ennobled by literary tastes 
and sympathies, and secured by ties of respect and affection. 
In this happy connection, Horace went onward in his poetic ca- 
reer with sure and rapid steps. Enjoying free access to the 
house of Maecenas, admitted to the presence and society of Au- 
gustus, in daily intercourse with the first men of his time, he was 
surrounded by influences congenial to his tastes, and suited to 
his poetic culture. The event showed, that he was not unfaith- 
ful to all the advantages of this position. From being the com- 
panion of the emperor and of the emperor's friend, he gradually 
became the richly cultivated poet, in whom lay imaged all the 


4 C. G. Zumpt, the veteran philologist of Berlin, who supposes that Horace 
exereised the functions of scriba at a Jater period, and only in immediate con- 
nection with Maecenas. See Zumpt's Life of Horace, prefixed to Waster- 
nana’s recent edition of Heindorf's Horace. 
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great events and characters of the age, and in whose matchless 
verse they all found their fit poetic expression. 

We have lingered so long over the many interesting points 
suggested by the last scenes, that we can barely notice the next 
two scenes, which depict in lively colors the Joumey of Gallus 
to his Campanian Villa. Like Umbnicius in Juvenal, Gallus is 
made to send on his travelling carriage to wait for him without 
the Porta Capena, by the grove of the Camoenae ; as it is a mat- 
ter of doubt, whether persons were allowed at that period to ride 
in a carriage within the walls of Rome. Becker has sketched a 
vivid picture of the noisy, crowded streets, through which a pas- 
sage was forced for Gallus, while “reclining on the cushions of 
his dectica, and borne on the shoulders of six stalwart Syrian 
slaves.” As we read, we seem to be in the very midst of all the 
bustling, out-door life of the city, we move on with its thronging 
crowds, we see and hear its very sights and sounds, and catch the 
living manners of the great Roman metropolis. As the Villa of 
Gallus Jay between Sinuessa and Capua, his journey was on that 
regma viarum, queen of Roman roads, the Via Appia. Our au- 
thor has happily followed the authority of Horace in the well- 
known journey to Brundusium, and has infused into his story no 
small portion of the poet's genial mirth. Our classical readers 
will love to refresh their memory with this modern revision of 
that famous tour, and laugh again over all its amusing vexations. 
To the chapter of annoyances, Becker has added a little item 
from Martial, in the “troop of filthy beggars on the hill, outside 
the town of Asiccia,” which must remind every one who has 
travelled anywhere in Italy, of the /azzaron: and lepros of mod- 
ern times.! 

The villa of Gallus had a charming situation in the classic Fa- 
lernian land. The vicinity was rich in all the variety of wood- 


1 [ndeed it is so very like what we ourselves have seen, that we venture to 
compare notes with Becker, from the leaves of our humble journal of a jour- 
ney froin Florence to Rome. We remember well one dull morning, as the | 
Diligence was slowly making its way up a long hill to the town of Radico- 
fani, that on getting out to breathe a little air, and refresh ourselves after the 
tedious night, we were saluted by a pack of ragged beggar boys, who came 
down to meet us, and insisted on giving us their company, and entertaining us 
with their execrable music, utterly unheeding the very considerable emphasis 
with which we declined their services. They continued to press around us, and 
were deaf to all entreaty and remonstrance, till at length we flung smong 
them a handful of copper, when their voiccs were silenced in a twinkling, and 
scrabbling fur the coin, away they made up the hill with a most weleome des- 
patch. 
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land and forest and meadow, and afforded in the distance a pros- 
pect of the Auruncan hills. The grateful sight of flourishing or- 
chards and gardens, the lowing of herds, the cackling of swarms 
of poultry, and, on all sides, the busy hum of cheerful industry, 
greeted the return of the landlord to his noble estate. By the 
aid of materials, chiefly collected from the pages of Pliny, Beck- 
er has well described the country residence of a Roman noble- 
man of wealth and taste. We give it as follows: 

“ The front, situated to the south-east, formed a roomy portico, 
resting on Corinthian pillars, before which extended a terrace 
planted with flowers, and divided by box-trees into small beds of 
various forms; while the declivity sloping gently down, bore 
figures, skilfully cut out of the box-trees, of animals opposite to 
each other, as if prepared for attack, and then gradually became 
lost in the acanthus which covered in its verdure the plain at its 
foot. Behind the colonnade, after the fashion of the city, was 
an atrium, not splendidly but tastefully adorned, the elegant pave- 
ment of which, formed to imitate lozenges, in green, white and 
black stone, contrasted pleasantly with the red marble that cov- 
ered the walls. From this you entered a small oval peristyl, an 
excellent resort in unfavorable weather; for the spaces between 
the pillars were closed up with large panes of the clearest dagus 
apecularis, or talc, through which the eye discovered the pleasant 
verdure of the soft mossy carpet, that covered the open space in 
the centre, and was rendered ever flounshing by the spray of the 
fountain. Just behind this was the regular court of the house, of 
an equally agreeable aspect, in which stood a large marble basin, 
surrounded by ali sorts of shrubs and dwarf trees; on this court 
abutted a grand eating-hall, built beyond the whole line of the 
house, through the long windows of which, reaching like doors 
to the ground, a view was obtained, towards the Auruncan hills 
in front, and on the sides into the gardens; whilst in the rear, a 
passage opened through the cavaedzusm, pertstyl, atrium, and col- 
onnade, into the open air. This saloon was bordered on the 
right by different chambers, which from their northerly aspect 
presented a pleasant abode, in the heat of summer, and more to 
the east lay the regular sitting and sleeping rooms. The first 
were built outwards semicircularly, in order to catch the beams 
of the moming light, and retain those of the mid-day sun. The 
intemal arrangements were simple, but comfortable, and in per- 
fect accordance with the green prospect around ; for on the mar- 

21* 
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ble basement were painted branches reaching inwards as it were 
from the outside, and upon them colored birds, so skilfully execu- 
ted, that they appeared not to sit, but to flutter—On the opposite 
side, which enjoyed the full warmth of the evening sun, were the 
bath-rooms and the sphoeristerium, adapted not merely for the 
game of ball, but for nearly every description of corporeal exer- 
cises.— Lastly, at both ends of the front colonnade, forming the 
entrance, rose turret-shaped buildings, in the different stories of 
which were small chambers, affording an extensive view of the 
smiling plains.” 

The subject of gardening, among the Romans, both useful and 
ornamental, has been examined by Becker with the greatest dil- 
Wgence ; and the results are given in a learned Excursus. But 
on this subject, we must content ourselves with extracting the 
following passage, describing the “ most captivating spot in Gal- 
lus’ garden.” —* Tall, shady elms, entwined with luxuriant vines, 
enclosed a semicircular Jawn, the green carpet of which was pen- 
etrated by a thousand shooting violets. On the farther side, rose 
a gentle ascent, planted with the most varied roses, that mingled 
their balmy odors with the perfume of the lilies blooming at its 
foot. Above this, the neighboring mountains reared their dark 
summits, while on the side of the hill a pellucid stream babbled 
down in headlong career, after escaping from the colossal urn of 
a nymph, who lay gracefully reclined on the verdant moss, dash- 
ed over a mass of rocks, and then with a gentle murmur vanish- 
ed behind the green amphitheatre.” 

We pass the sixth scene, and come to the seventh, entitled 
“A Day at Baiae.” This was the great watering-place of im- 
perial Rome. The traveller, who visits this renowned spot, 
where now “ruin greenly dwells,” may catch from all around 
him a distinct conception of what it was in the days of its glory, 
when princes and nobles thronged to its baths and springs, 
mingled in all its gay scenes of fashion, and revelled in its 
charms of nature and art. Situated within a little winding re- 
cess of the most enchanting bay of the Mediterranean, under a 
delicious southern sky, in the midst of all the consecrated scen- 
ery of Virgil's muse, its seas ever calm and unruffled, and its 
whole soil rich in healing springs, it far surpassed in its means of 
health and pleasure, all the resorts of antiquity. Along with the 
invalids, who came in gearch of health, “there streamed thither 
a much larger number of persons, who resigned themselves to 
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enjoyment, in whatever shape it was offered. One continued sa-' 
turnahka was there celebrated, in which even the more reserv- 
ed suffered themselves to be carried away by the intoxication of 
pleasure, whilst follies, which in Rome would have drawn down 
reproof, were scarcely regarded as imputations on character, or 
such only as the next bath would entirely efface.’ But all that 
gay and not innocent life has long since passed away; the 
thousands, who there mingled in the giddy whirl of folly and 
vice have gone from among the living; the costly monuments of 
art have all fallen in decay ; beneath the waters of the bay, may 
be seen remains of the moles,| by which the rich encroached 
upon the sea; and along the whole coast, and the adjacent hill- 
sides, lie thickly strewn and fast imbedded in the earth, the ruins 
of temples and villas and baths. Nothing has survived the des- 
olating hand of time, save the imperishable charms of nature; 
and all these yet are there, the skies as blue, the air as fragrant, 
the clear expanse uf water, and all the landscape reposing in 
smiling beauty, as when they gladdened the eye and heart of the 
great Roman poet, and kindled in his imagination visions of 
Elysian glory, 
*“‘ Art, glory, freedom fail, but Nature still is fair.” 


Having whiled away some days at Baiae, Gallus returned to 
his villa; and there, while reposing in the lap of rural enjoyment, 
was startled by private intelligence from Rome, which told of 
the “Displeasure of Augustus.” This forms the title of the 
next scene. During his absence, calumny had been busy with 
his name at the court, false friends had poisoned the ears of the 
emperor with grave charges against his fair fame and his loyalty, 
and by imperial decree, he was now “ forbidden to enter the pal- 
ace, or stay in the provinces.” On hearing these tidings, he 
broke up his country establishment, and hastened to the metropo- 
hs. It was the custom of the Romans, not only on occasion of 
the loss of friends by death, but also in all times of public or of 
private calamity to display their sorrow by habiliments of mourn- 
ing. But Gallus, proudly conscious of his integrity, and stung to 
the quick by the severe decree, determined on his arrival in 
Rome, to brave the displeasure of his imperial master, and to ap- 
pear in public, arrayed in sumptuous apparel, and invested with 
all the insignia of his rank. With this little circumstance, Beck- 


1 Contracta pisces aequora sentiunt 
Jactis in altum molibus.— Horace, Odes, 3. 1. 33. 
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er has woven in a most elaborate account of the Roman dress. 
The following passage is worthy of special notice : 

“ The slave came with the tusica, and followed by two others 
bearing the toga, already folded in the approved fashion, whilst a 
fourth placed the purple dress-shoes near the seat. Eros first 
girded the under-garment afresh, then threw over his master the 
upper ¢untca, taking particular care that the broad strip of pur- 
ple woven into it, might fall exactly across the centre of the 
breast. He then hung one end of the taga over the left shoulder, 
so as to fall far below the knee, and cover with its folds, the 
whole of the arm down to the hand. The right arm remained 
at liberty, as.the voluminous garment was passed at its broadest 
part under the arm, and then brought forward in front; the wsmbo 
being laid obliquely across the breast, so that the well rounded 
stnus almost reached the knee, and the lower half ended at the 
middle of the shin-bone, whilst the remaining portion was once 
more thrown over the left shoulder, and hung down over the arm 
and back of the person in a mass of broad and regular folds. 
Eros then reached for his lord the polished hand-mirror, the thick 
silver plate of which reflected every image with perfect clear- 
ness. Gallus cast but a single glance on it, allowed his feet to 
be installed into the tall shoes, latched with four-fold thongs, 
placed on his fingers the rings he had taken off over night, and 
ordered Chresimus to be summoned.” 

It best suited the mood of Gallus to appear in the very focus 
of Roman life, and hence, on the pretence of making purchases, 
he bent his way from his house, followed by four imposing slaves 
to the shops of the crowded Forum. In the altered looks of all 
that met him, he soon read the quick effect that had been wrought 
by “a single word from the Emperor.’ The many friends, 
who in his sunshine of fortune, had ever pressed forward to 
meet him, now passed him by unnoticed; the proud patricians, 
carried high their heads, and deigned him not a word nor a look ; 
the very slaves catching the hint from their lords, pointed at him 
the finger of scorn; and, save now and then some worthy cit- 
izen, the world ventured on no expression of sympathy with his 
present condition. 

We would gladly follow Gallus, in his visits to the gay taber- 
eae of the Forum; but our limits forbid, and we hasten to the 
ninth scene, which exhibits a “ Banquet” in the house of Len- 
tulns, a wealthy nobleman of Rome. We account this the most 
elaborate, and on the whole the most successful of all the pic- 
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tares of Roman life, that have been drawn by the hand of Beck- 
er. In nothing is the contrast more striking, between the stern 
virtues of the early Roman character, and the extravagance and 
luxury of later times, than in the arrangements of the table. 
The fare of the old Roman was ever simple and frugal. The 
common article of food was a poor substitute for bread, generally 
called puds, and very much the same thing as we call gruel. Ju- 
venal in a picture of earlier times, mentions the toilworn sons of 
the household, coming home to the ample supper of puds, that 
was smokin? for them in the huge vessels.!. To this were ad- 
ded all the varieties of vegetables; but flesh was used but very 
sparingly. Such was the Roman living, down to about the time 
of Plautus. The comedies of that writer throw much light on 
the subject. At this period, better meals were introduced. We 
gather from Plautus,? that the change was owing to the sacrifices, 
and to the public banquets. But Livy? ascribes it toa more im- 
portant cause, the wars in Asia. In describing the luxury intro-' 
duced from Asia, Livy mentions feasts prepared with great care 
and expense, the employment of private cooks, and cooking itself 
as already a regular art. But the living of those times was far re- 
moved from extravagance. It was good and plentiful—it did not 
refuse, with the gruel and pulse of an earlier day, some gener- 
ous mingling of meats and delicacies, nor yet of the mellow 
wines of Campania; but still it indicated no gross departures 
from simplicity and temperance. We should not widely err, in 
adducing, in illustration of these times, the example of the elder 
Cato. He was a nobleman of an old family, a man of talents 
and cultivation, and of political influence, and possessed of con- 
siderable means; but he had within him, by nature and by char- 
acter, all the strong qualities of the old Roman, and he set him- 
self with all his strength against the introduction of eastern hab- 
its of living. Cicero gives a pleasant and faithful picture of this 
remarkable man in his treatise on Old Age.4 In the old man’s 
description of the pleasures of husbandry, which Cicero invests 
with all the living enthusiasm of a healthy old age, the cellar of 
the industrious farmer is furnished with an ample supply of wine 
and olives, and well stocked with pork and kid and sheep and 
poultry, and cheese and honey. In another place, when contend- 





coena 
Amplior, et grandes fumabant pultibus ollae.—Sat. 14. 170. 
* As referred to by Becker, on p. 356 of the English Edition. 


3 B. 39. 6. * De Senectute, chapters 14—16. 
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ing for the pleasures that belong yet to advanced life, he speaks 
with a temperate: warmth of his convivial occasions on his Sa- 
bine farm, in the summer, in the cool of the evening, in the win- 
ter, in the sun, or by the fire; of the president chosen for the 
evening, of the draughts from the small and dewy cup,! and es- 
pecially of the cheerful conversation, protracted till dcep in the 
night. 

But the period of the Empire presents a system of life entire- 
ly different. Rome had now fulfilled her measure as the con- 
queror of the world; and the unbounded increase of riches and 
power had brought along with it, all the refinements of luxury 
and vice. The same causes that had wrought a change in gov- 
ernment, had given a new form and character to domestic life. 
No longer existed the early facility of living, growing out of sim- 
ple tastes and habits. Artificial wants and desires had come 
into being, a whole system of fashions was in full dominion, and 
all, who would be held in social consequence, must needs strive 
to adapt themselves to their new social conditions, and merge all 
other cares in anxious efforts to provide the means and secure 
the appearance of a respectable existence. The difference thus 
created, was especially conspicuous in the table. This was 
characterized by an incredible degree of luxury, inferior to that 
of no country nor period of modern times. No ingenuity of inven- 
tion was unemployed, nor any prodigality of expense refused in 
procuring the choicest dainties and the rarest dishes. And these 
were sometimes furnished, not merely from the view of real use, 
but simply because they gave additional splendor to a dinner. 
Becker says, that the Roman epicures considered it a great ob- 
ject to make way with the greatest possible quantity of food, and 
hence resorted to the most unnatural means for increasing their 
capacity of eating. Indeed, as he has well said, the golden say- 
ing, wu faut manger pour vivre, el non pas vivre pour manger, Was 
precisely inverted in Rome. 

It is this style of living in the days of the Empire, which is 
lustrated in the present Banquet-scene. Becker is a most vera- 
cious scholar, and relies upon direct classical authority; else we 
might be tempted to suspect, that in painting this superb feast, he 
had largely drawn from fancy. The chief authorities are Horace, 
Juvenal and Petronius. The noble guests are assembled ina 


' Compare also, Horace, Odes, 3. 21. 11, 12, 
Narratur et prisci Catonis 
Saepe mero caluisse virtus. 
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spacious saloon. Elegant sofas, inlaid with tortoise-shell, decked 
below with white hangmgs embroidered with gold, and furnished 
with cushions and pillowa, surrounded a table of cedar-wood, 
constituting together the trichnium.1 The guests all reclining 
in their allotted places, their sandals were removed by the slaves, 
and water was offered them in silver bowls for their ablutions. 
Soon appeared the gustatortum, or the first course. It would 
be difficult to find anything in modern times, to vie with the ta- 
ble-service and ingenious arrangements, here described by Beck- 
er. For instance; “in the centre of the plateau, ornamented with 
tortoise-shell, stood an ass of bronze, on either side of which hung 
silver panniers, filled with white and black olives; on the back 
of the beast sat a Silenus, from whose skin the most delicious 
garum, (a sauce) flowed upon the sumen beneath. Near this, on 
two silver gridirons lay delicately dressed sausages, beneath 
which Syrian plums, mixed with the seeds of the pomegranate, 
presented the appearance of glowing coals. Anon came on the 
coena proper. This consisted of a brilliant succession of fish, 
flesh and fowl. Ring-doves and field-fares, capons and ducks, 
and mullets and turbots, all tempted the eye and the palate, and 
produced in the guests a most agreeable state of indecision. 
And now, too, began to flow freely the old Falernian ; and all be- 
gan to be merry. The boar was the caput coenae, or chief dish 
of the Roman dinner. Of all varieties, the Tuscan carried the 
palm. On this occasion, it was served in a manner worthy its 
eminence. It was surrounded by eight sucking-pigs, made of 
sweet paste, and surprisingly like real ones. On the tusks 
of the boar, hung little baskets, woven of palm-twigs, and 
containing Syrian and Theban dates. This dish well discuss- 
ed, and others no less singular, but too numerous to mention, 
and the table carefully cleared, an ample dessert closed the 


' The Roman Triclinium properly consisted of three lectz, each having three 
places, so that the whole would accommodate nine persons. They were arrang- 
ed, so as to form three sides of a rectangle, leaving the space on the fourth side 
for the approach of the servants. After the introduction of the round table, 
one semi-circular sofa was used, which from its shape, was called the Sigma 


2 The Coena consisted of three parts. First, the gustus or gustatorium, 
This was a kind of antepast, and consisted of vegetables, shell-fish, and sauces. 
Second, the fercula. This was the coena proper, or the several courses. In 
early times, three was a large number, but with the increase of luxury, more 
were added. Hence Juvenal, Sat. 1.94. Quis fercula septem secreto coenavit 
avus? Third, mensac secundae, or dessert. See the Excursus of Becker on 
Meals. 
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entertainment. It was a curious custom to present the guests 
with elegant little trifles, as a kind of souvensr of the occasion. 
This was effected by our host Lentulus in a quite peculiar man- 
ner. A sudden noise over-head attracted the eyes of all. At 
once the ceiling opened, and slowly came down from some invis- 
ible hand, a large silver hoop, which scattered, as it revolved, its 
rich gifts of perfume-vials of silver and alabaster, and silver gar- 
lands of beautifully chiselled leaves and circlets. The dessert 
was not inferior to the other part of the feast. In the midst of a 
tempting array of pastry, “stood a well-modelled Vertumnus, who 
held in his apron a great vanety of fruits. Around lay sweet quin- 
ces, full of almonds, and having the appearance of sea-urchins, 
with melons cut into various shapes.” A slave handed round 
tooth-picks made of the dentzscus, or mastick tree, and Lentulus 
invited the guests to partake of the fruits with which the pod was 
loaded. It will be seen that this Roman banquet was no intel- 
lectual Symposium, like that described by Plato and Xenophon. 
Becker has purposely shunned the difficult task of introducing 
to his scene in familiar confersation the Roman scholars of the 
Augustan age, as this would have interfered with his main de- 
sign. There were not wanting, however, among the guests some 
allusions to the character and policy of Augustus, which betrayed 
the irritated Gallus into some intemperate expressions of disloy- 
alty and treason, which hurried on the consummation of his un- 
happy fate. On the morrow, the Emperor was informed of what 
had fallen from his lips; the whole matter was referred to the 
senate; and the result was a decree of banishment and confis- 
cation. But the proud spirit of Gallus brooked not so disgrace- 
ful an end; and ere the dictor had arrived to announce the sen- 
tence, he had struck deep into his breast the same sword that 
once had achieved many a victory, and he lay on his couch cover- 
ed with his own blood. 

We must here close our remarks upon this valuable work. 
For its learned author, who has successfully penetrated this hith- 
erto unexplored field of Roman Antiquities, and brought back 
such nich fruits of his toils, we cherish the most grateful sent- 
ments of admiration and respect. This book marks an era on this 
subject, and is a complete view, in a most attractive form, of the 
private life of the Romans. 

The original work has suffered no essential loss in the process 
of translation into English, in the edition, from which we have 
frequently quoted, in the course of this Article. From a careful 
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comparison, in many places, we have found that Mr. Metcalfe, 
the English translator, has executed his task with accuracy and 
faithfulness. The external arrangement of the different parts of 
the work he has very skilfully changed. In the original, the 
&cenes are “separated by a profound gulf of Notes and Excur- 
sus, which is quite sufficient to drown the interest of the tale.” 
This difficulty has been remedied by arranging the Scenes in suc- 
cession, by setting the Notes in their several places at the foot of 
the pages in the narrative, and throwing together the Excursus 
in the form of an appendix. We may be allowed to say, howev- 
er, that the book would have gained yet more in the English dress, 
if the author had taken some liberties with the style of the orig- 
inal, and broken up the many long and involved German senten- 
ces. With all their varied merits, the Germans have sadly neg- 
lected the cultivation of rhetorical excellence. On the other 
hand, it seems to us, that the translator has resorted too freely to 
the process of “lopping,” and has left out happy references, and 
entirely omitted the discussion of matters of considerable im- 
portance. We mast find fault too, with the numberless abbrevi- 
ated allusions, which are copied unexplained, into the English 
work. With the exception of the learned Germans, it is not to 
be supposed that all scholars are familiar with every author that 
-ever wrote in Greek or Latin, and that an arbitrary abbreviation 
made of two or three letters, and sometimes of a single letter is 
enough to suggest at once the name of the writer and of the 
work, to which reference is made. 


ARTICLE II. 


NATURAL THEOLOGY. 
Furnished by a Society of Clergymen. 


_Ir has long been our conviction, that Natural Theology de- 
serves far more attention than it has received from modem di- 
vines. In a preceding number of this Review,! we expressed our 
regret that so noble a department of study should have fallen in- 
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to such unmenited neglect. It seems to be regarded by many 
as, at best, a convenient preparative for sacred science, rather 
than as an enlarged part of the science itself. By others it is 
regarded as a preliminary study which may be dispensed with, 
often without loss, sometimes with positive gain. Several of our 
modern systems of divinity treat this department in a cursory and 
illogical manner, and some of them overlook it entirely. Dwight 
has said but little which Charnock had not said before him. 
Hill, Dick, Knapp, Storr and Flatt, have done very much less in 
this branch of their science, than had been accomplished by their 
predecessors. German theology, as a whole, is deficient in this 
department.2 Even the systems of German ethics are treatises 
on biblical theology, rather than on the dictates of our moral 
sense. We have, indeed, a few recent works on Natural Re- 
ligion which claim a respectful notice. The Bridgewater Trea- 
tises, particularly those of Whewell, Bell, Kidd, Kirby, and 
Chalmers, are of great value, chiefly however as affording a col- 
lection of materials for the formation of a theological system, 
rather than as of themselves exhibiting such a system in its true 
proportions. The more extended treatise of Chalmers on Nat- 
ural Theology is rich in suggestive remark, and affords honora- 
ble proof of the comprehensiveness of its author's intellect, the 
accuracy of his observations, and the extent of his scientific in-. 
guiries. The literary world have been too much astonished at 
the exuberance of Dr. Chalmers’ fancy, for a proper appreciation 


Country, in the Bib. Sac. and Theol. Review, Vol. I. pp. 743, 744. We stated 
in that Article, that in examining candidates for license to preach the Gospel, 
we have found but few individuals who could readily prove the unity of God, 
or who were sure that a plurality of deities can be disproved by arguments from 
mature alone ; bat few who could promptly reply to the philosophical objections 
by which such arguments may be met; or who could establish and vindicate 
the benevolence of the Deity on principles of reason; or who had formed 
settled opinions, and could give the reasons for their opinions on the founda- 
tion of virtue, on the nature of the moral sense, and on other fandamental topics 
in this branch of theology ; but few, therefore, who were prepared to contend 
with atheists and infidels, on principles of reasoning, which must be admitted 
by even the enemies of the inspired volume. 

* It is deficient not so much in the number, as in the quality of its treatises 
on Natural Theology. Some of the German Encylopaediasts give us the 
names of more than a hundred different modern treatises on the existence of 
God, and also more than a hundred on the immortality of the soul—See the 
Encyclopaedias of Hagenbach and Pelt. Compare Brettschneider's Entwicke- 
lung § 58 and § 132. Hase’s Hutterus Redivivus, § 52—§ 68, and § 129. 
Hahn's Lehrbuch des christlichen Glaubens § 29—50, and § 141—§ 144. 
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of his philosophical acumen. We think, however, that he has 
not given so full an analysis as he should have given, of those 
fundamental principtes which must be reasoned upon in Natural 
Theology, as well as in every other science ; and from a failure to 
recognize these laws of belief, he has formed too low an opinion 
of the subject on which he so eloquently discourses. He is sat- 
isfied with saying, that “the theology of nature sheds powerful 
light on the being of a God,” that “ even from its unaided demon- 
strations we can reach a considerable degree of probability, both 
for his moral and natural attributes.” He declares, however, that 
“Natural Theology is quite overrated by those who would repre- 
sent it as the foundation of the edifice” of the Christian religion ; 
that “it is not the foundation, but rather the taper by which we 
must grope our way to the edifice ;” that it is not so much a teach- 
er of religious truth, as an “inquirer or rather a prompter to 
mquiry” respecting it. We think that many of Dr. Chalmers’ 
views of the religion of nature are less scientific and correct than 
those of Lord Brougham, and that his Lordship’s Discourse of Nat- 
ural Theology has opened a pathway of investigation which our di- 
vines will, sooner or later, be persuaded to follow. The compress- 
ed energy of many parts of that Discourse demand our highest 
praise. We could also speak in commendatory terms of some 
other extended treatises, and a few minor essays in this depart- 
ment; but the great majority of modern contnbutions to Nat- 
ural Theology do not appear to be the results of a thoroughly 
logical and independent investigation. Some of them are im- 
provements upon the Natural Theology of Paley, as this work 
was an advance upon the productions of Ray and Derham. We 
still need an original, a systematic analysis of the arguments and 
principles which lie scattered throughout the practical treatises 
which have been mentioned. We should rejoice to see a repub- 
lication of Berkeley's Minute Philosopher, of Dr. Samuel Clarke's 
celebrated Demonstration of the Being and Attributes of God, 
and of the Controversial Papers which were exchanged between 
Clarke and Leibnitz. We believe that the mind of our theolog- 
ical public would be occupied more profitably by these discus- 
sions, than by such frequent controversies as we now have, on the 
comparative advantages of the surplice and the black gown, of 
kneeling with the face directed away from, or towards the con- 
gregation. li the departments, whether more or less extensive, 
of theological study, should be cultivated with system, and with 
a zeal proportioned to their value. In the science of Medicine 
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almost every class of phenomena is made the topic of well ar- 
ranged discussion; and volume follows volume on some of the 
least important branches of Therapeutics and Surgery. The 
science of law is elucidated in its minute divisions by learned 
digests and abstract argument, so that amid the apparent chaos 
of precedents and statutes, a counsellor perceives a beautiful, 
strongly compacted system. Why, then, need theologians be 
left to complain, that the science which ought to be from its sim- 
plicity more complete than any other, is left ill-shapen and crnde ? 
Why do we not perceive a more vigorous effort of our divines to 
introduce a method and logical precision into that department of 
truth, which is now assaulted more vigorously than ever by Hege- 
lians, sceptics, materialists, and even by two distinct and high- 
ly respectable schools of Christian believers? The fact that this 
branch of theology is thus assailed by recent scholars, that abun- 
dant materials for its advancement have been accumulated in the 
process of philosophical discovery, and that nearly all other 
branches of science are in a flourishing condition, should invite 
us to inquire, whether we need be so dilatory as we have been, 
in our theological progress, and especially in our attempts to sys- 
tematize the principles of the religion of nature. 

It were easy to indicate several causes of the prevailing indif- 
ference to Natural Theology among those men, who ought to be 
its defenders. Some imagine that Revelation is depreciated, 
just in proportion as the volume of nature is esteemed. “They 
argue,” says Lord Brougham,!' “as if the two systems were ri- 
vals, and whatever credit the one gained, were so much lost to 
the other.” But the truth is, that an esteem for Natural Religion 
heightens our reverence for the Bible, just as a respect for the 
Bible increases the regard of a healthy mind for the teachings of 
nature. ‘ Whoever,” says Bishop Berkeley,* “thinks highly of 
the one can never with any consistency think meanly of the 
other.” Many are inimical to Natural Theology, because they 
regard it as essentially philosophical, and thus at variance with the 
humble spirit which is fostered by the revealed word. Their 
theory is, that when a theologian attentively ‘ considers the heav- 
ens, the work of the divine fingers; the moon and the stars 
which God has ordained, then he ceases to exclaim, ‘ What is 
man that Jehovah is mindful of him, and the son of man that 
God visiteth him.’3 Others allow themselves to be regardless of 
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Natural Theology, because they deem its pretended instructions 
to be mere conjectures, or at the best, obscure and ambiguous 

hints. We hear so much of the weakness of human reason, and 
the darkness of human speculations, and the folly of him who 
puts any trust in his inferences from nature, that we some- 

times tremble, lest men refuse to believe anything and adopt the 
language of Philo in Hume’s remarkable Dialogues. “ Let us be- 

come thoroughly sensible,” he says,!“ of the weakness, blindness, 
and narrow limits of human reason. Let us duly consider its un- 
certainty and endless contrarieties, even in subjects of common 
life and practice. Let the errors and deceits of our very senses 
be set before us; the insuperable difficulties which attend first. 
pnnciples in all systems; the contradictions which adhere to the 
very ideas of matter, cause and effect, extension, space, time, mo- 
tion, and in a word quantity of all kinds, the object of the only 
science that can fairly pretend to any certainty or evidence. 
When these topics are displayed. in their full light, as they are 
by some philosophers and almost all divines, who can retain such 
confidence in this frail faculty of reason as to pay any regard to 
its determinations in points so sublime, so abstruse, so remote 
from common life and experience [as are the points of theology]? 
When the coherence of the parts of a stone, or even that com- 
position of parts which renders it extended, when these famil- 
iar objects, I say, are so inexplicable, and contain circumstances 
so repugnant and contradictory, with what assurance can we de- 
cide concerning the origin of worlds, or trace their history from 
eternity to eternity?” The use which infidels have made of such 
concessions 1s well known. 

But there are many who will not allow the force of these 
skeptical reasonings, and yet are neglectful of Natural Religion, 
because they judge it to be simply needless. While the reveal- 
ed word is regarded as its “own best witness,” sufficient of it- 
self, without any antenor proof of our moral relations, to estab- 
lish all its claims to our homage, why, it is asked, should we post- 
pone our enjoyment of its clear light, for the sake of groping 
our way amid the obscurities of nature, feeling after God, if 
haply we may find him. But this, and many other objections to 
the cultivation of Natural Theology proceed, we think, from a 
confused view of the whole system of sacred science; of its 


1 See Hume's Dialogues concerning Natural Religion, Part I. p19. 2d 
London edition. 
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ground-work, its dependences, its internal structure, its external 
influence and aims. In proportion to the cleamess with which 
we perceive the mutual relations of the various branches of 
theology, shall we feel the impropriety of neglecting that exten- 
sive department of it, which precedes the written revelation, and 
which our subsequent remarks may still more clearly prove to be 
neither hostile to the Bible, nor deleterious in its moral influence, 
nor uncertain in its teachings, nor unnecessary either to the 
mind or heart of a Christian, to the defence, or even to the ex- 
iatence of any sound theological system. 

Having thus alluded to the prevailing neglect of the teachings 
of nature on religious themes, and also to some of the causes of 
that neglect, we will next endeavor to define the province of Nat- 
ural Theology. The term Natural Theology is used by some for 
the genus, of which Natural Rekgton is a species. Bishop Bat- 
ler sometimes employs it in this. sense, and speaks of Natural 
Religion as that part of Natural Theology, which more immedi- 
ately concerns our own race. Other writers, as Lord Brougham, 
suppose that Natural Theology denotes the science, of which 
Natural Religion expresses the subject. A third and large class 
of divines, influenced in part by the etymological meaning of the 
terms, speak of Natural Theology, as designating exclusively the 
truths relating to God; and Natural Religion, as designating ex- 
clusively the truths respecting the duties which moral beings owe 
to their Creator. A still larger class, as Clark, Bentley, Derham, 
Hume, and sometimes Paley use the two terms as interchange- 
able and synonymous. But these definitions are not in reality so 
diverse from each other, as they may at first appear. The two 
terms are not synonymous, but they differ only in the comparative 
degrees of prominence which they give, to the Creator on the 
one hand, and tothe moral creation on the other. Thus, it is im- 
possible to consider the character and moral government of God, 
without also considering the subjects whom he morally governs; 
and it is impossible to consider the duties of these created agents 
to their great Ruler, and the consequences of their fulfilling or 
neglecting these duties, without also considering the character 
and government of the Ruler hiinself. Nataral Theology, there- 
fore, denotes that class of truths which relate to God, his being, 
perfections, government and purposes ; all considered without a 
prominent reference to the duties and destination of man. But 
Natural Religion reverses this order of thought, and denotes that 
class of truths which respect the duties of men toward their Cre- 
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ator, and the consequences of discharging or violating these du- 
ties ; all considered without a prominent reference to the attnbates 
of God and the plans of his government. In each case, there is 
and must be a reference more or less indirect to that which is not 
made the prominent object of regard. Bishop Butler, for example, 
treats of the future existence of man under the head of Natural. 
Religion ; but certainly the future existence of man is included 
in the moral government of God; it is a plan or purpose of Je- 
hovah, and thus indirectly belongs to Natural Theology. Under 
the same head of Natural Religion he treats of God's moral gov- 
ernment, which is doubtless a part of his general plan, of his in- 
tentions, and therefore is, not less really than his attributes, an in- 
tegral part of the theology of nature. Natural Theology and Nat- 
ural Religion refer to the same classes of truths, but to these clas- 
ses in different relations. The former has more immediate regard 
to the qualities and acts of God, which constitute his claim to our 
homage ; the latter has more immediate regard to those duties and 
prospects of man, which result from the nghts and the moral pur- 
poses of the Deity. For logical purposes, it is well to make a dis- 
tinction between the terms; for practical purposes, it is well to re- 
member that one term includes the other. It is not proper to say 
with Lord Brougham, that one denotes the genus and the other a 
species; but itis proper to say, that each one in its turn may de- 
note a prominent system of truths, of which the other expresses a 
subordinate part. If Lord Brougham is accurate in defining theol- 
ogy to be the science, and religion the subject, still the subject in- 
volves the science, as strictly as the science presupposes the sub- 
ject. 

Natural Theology has been divided into Ontology, or the sci- 
ence of the Creator's existence and attributes as learned from his 
works ; and Deontology, or the science of our duties toward God 
considered as our benefactor and righteous governor. In the for- 
mer department, Natural Theology has relation to all the natural 
sciences, and also to the various branches of psychology. It must 
resort to these, as the sources of its proof and illustration. In the 
latter department, it has relation to human ethics. It is one, and 
the most important, branch of ethical science. If there were no 
theology, there would still be a system of duties between man 
and his fellow creatures; but natural religion includes the higher 
system of duties from man to God. If there were no theology, 
the obligations of man to his fellows would receive a certain kind 
of sanction from his moral nature; but the truths relating to the 
divine government introduce a more solemn and imperative sanc- 
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tion to all the duties of man toward his equals, inferiors, and su- 
periors. Natural religion, then, not only forms the chief depart- 
ment of ethics, but likewise adds the most cogent motives to 
every species of excellence which the ethical code enjoins. It 
reaisserts every obligation which previously rested upon us, and 
enforces it by those additional sanctions which result from the 
present and future agency of a just Sovereign. 

From these remarks it follows, that the province of Natural The- 
ology is one of great extent. First, it presupposes the certainty 
of moral distinctions, and discloses the most important applica- 
tions of the moral code. It implies, that there is a nght anda 
wrong course of action, and teaches what would be praiseworthy 
and what blameworthy in a supposed Governor of the universe. 
Secondly, it establishes the fact that there is one and only one 
God, and that he possesses all the attributes which can entitle 
any being to the homage and supreme love of moral intelligen- 
ces. Thirdly, it unfolds our duties to this great Being, and these 
constitute the chief part of the ethical code; it also imparts new 
instruction concerning our duties to our felléw men, and super- 
adds the whole authority of the Creator to the demands which 
were previously imposed upon us by the mere nature and rela- 
tions of his creatures. Fourthly, it teaches the immortality of 
the human soul. Fifthly, it proves that God is now exercising 
both a providential and a moral government over men; and that 
obedience to his commands is now and ever will be followed by 
good ; disobedience, by evil. In this department, may be in- 
cluded the doctrine of divine purposes, which is a part of Natu- 
ral, as well as of Revealed Theology. 

We are aware that certain theologians will not allow the prov- 
ince of Natural Theology to be thus extensive. Some suppose 
that the moral distinctions, so far from being presupposed by Nat- 
ural Theology, are not even recognized by it, and cannot be sat- 
isfactorily established without a written revelation. The popular 
volume entitled “Christian Ethics,” which has been introduced 
as a text-book into some of our literary institutions, was wnitten 
to prove that “ reason and conscience cannot be trusted to, as af- 
fording any certain standard either of truth or duty ;”! that “the 
science of morals has no province at all independently of (reveal- 
ed) theology, and that it cannot be philosophically discussed ex- 
cept on theological (biblical) principles.” The great argument 


! Christian Ethics, Lecture [I. p. 52. London Edition. 
* Christian Ethics, Note, p. 367. Boston edition, ‘I avow without re- 
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for this theory is, that “if human nature be in a state of depravity, 
conscience directly or indirectly must partake of that depravity,”! 
and be, therefore, erroneous in its decisions. We entertain a high 
respect for the divine who has propounded this scheme of Chris- 
tian Ethics, and we know that he has expressed in it the opin- 
ions of some earlier moralists. But with all our veneration for 
the man, and our gratitude for many of his published volumes, 
Wwe are constrained to express our decided objections to his theory. 
It was doubtless well meant, but in our apprehension and in the 
view, we believe, of our soundest writers on moral philosophy, it 
leads to consequences which its estimable author would be 
among the last to approve. Did our limits permit, we might 
easily show that this theory, first, is at variance with the actual 
development of ethical science in Pagan lands; secondly, is op- 
posed by the consciousness of every moral being; thirdly, is dis- 
honorable to our moral governor, and fourthly, is contradictory to 
itself, and involves us in the most fatal skepticism. If the de- 
pravity of man utterly disqualify him for ethical reasoning, then 
it disqualifies him for proving the moral excellence of the Bible. 
If his mind be so disordered by sin, that he cannot distinguish 
truth from falsehood in spiritual concerns, then he cannot dis- 
cern the truth of the Senptures. His reason is so blinded that 
he cannot determine whether the standard of morals be right or 
wrong, whether that which the world calls virtue be really virtue 
er vice; then, @ fortort, he cannot determine whether the exter- 
nal, and more especially the internal evidence for the Bible, be 
sufficient or insufficient to establish its trath ; nor whether the ap- 
parent meaning of that sacred volume be worthy of approbation 
or of censure ; nor whether our moral inferences from it be just 
or unjust; nor whether the attributes which it ascribes to God be 
perfections or foibles; nor whether the services it requires of us 
be appropriate duties, or arbitrary exactions. The faculty of 
judging with regard to moral truth is so perverted, that all its 
jadgments must be uncertain ; therefore, says our author, there 
can be no rational ethics, and therefore, we add, there can be no 
Chnistian ethics. When we have established the principle, that 
our depravity of heart has incapacitated us for moral judgment, 


serve,’ says Dr. Wardlaw, “ that [ own no such acience as the distinct and 
independent science of pure ethics, that is, of ethics independent of theol- 
ogy [biblical theology]—of morals independent of religion,” [by which is 
meant, the religion of the Bible]. 

} Christian Ethics, Leeture 1V. p. 126 sq. London Edition, 
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then we have no night to confide in our moral judgment in any 
case ; least of all can we trust it in a question so momentous as 
that of receiving or rejecting the Bible, a question which in- 
volves our highest interests for time and eternity, and which, of 
course, must excite in the greatest degree the selfishness which 
incapacitates us to think aright. We may imagine that we have 
renounced our selfishness in receiving the sacred word, but such 
a fancy may be the very deception which we ought not to trust. 
We may deem the evidence for the truth of the Scriptures pe- 
culiarly clear, but this opinion may be, above all others, the re- 
sult of that blinded intellect which has lost the power of distin- 
guishing clearness from obscurity. Our judgment that we are 
sinners, is the act of a mind so perverted as to be untrustworthy. 
Our decision that we are obligated to perform certain deeds and 
to avoid others, is a decision which we are incompetent to make ; 
for the conscience is as incapable of ascertaining the right, as the 
will is of practising it. This is the legitimate result of a theory, 
which was intended to honor the very book whose authority it 
undermines. We turn with relief from the skepticism which it 
fosters, to the positive teachings of some Pagan moralists, and re- 
Joice to find them breathing forth a nobler spirit than we are some- 
times able to discover even among Christian philosophers. We 
see no skepticism and no want of a power of moral judgment in 
Cicero, when he says: “ Est quidem vera lex, recta ratio, na- 
turae congruens, diffusa in omnes, constans, sempiterna, quae vo- 
cet ad officium jubendo, vetando a fraude deterreat; quae tamen 
neque probos frustra jubet aut vetat, nec improbos jubendo aut 
vetando movet. Huic legi nec obrogari fas. est, neque derogan 
ex hac aliquid licet, neque tota abrogari potest. Nec vero, aut 
per senatum aut per populum solvi hac jege possumus. Neque 
est quaerendus explanator aut interpres ejus alius. Nec erit ale 
lex Romae alia Athenis; alia nunc, alia posthac; sed et omnes 
gentes, et omni tempore, una lex et sempiterna et immortalis con- 
tinebit; unusque erit communis quasi magister, et imperator om- 
nium Deus ille legis hujus inventor, disceptator, lator; cui qui 
non parebit, ipse se fugiet, ac naturam hominis aspernabitur, at- 
que hoc ipso Juet maximas poenas, etiamsi cetera supplicia quae 
putantur effugerit.”. So decisive are many passages of this au- 
thor and of Plato in favor of the true ethical system, that some 
commentators have supposed these passages to have been inter- 
polated by Christian copyists. The conjecture is an idle one, but 
- it illustrates the internal evidence which some Pagan writings 
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exhibit of that inspiration from above, which enlightens in a 
greater or smaller degree every man who cometh into the world. 

There is another class of writers, who admit that Nataral 
Theology includes a certain portion of ethical science, and yet 
deny that it embraces the doctrines of the existence and attri- 
butes of the Deity. Even Kepler and Pascal supposed, that the 
being of a God cannot be inferred from the phenomena of the 
universe. “ Quis est tam vecors” says a Pagan sage, “ qui cum 
suspexerit in coelum, non sentiat Deum esse?’ Such testimony 
however is easily rebutted by men who are eager to depreciate 
the Religion of Nature. Some of them have endeavored to 
prove that the fact of the divine existence has not been even re- 
cognized by Pagans, and also that Pagans have derived their 
knowledge of this fact from scriptural traditions. But against 
such self-contradictory reasoning we need not contend. We 
simply remark, that with those divines who exclude the existence 
and character of Jehovah from the province of Natural Theology; 
we may soon terminate our dispute, by referring them to the 
very volume whose teaching they profess to receive implicitly, 
and which asserts in Rom. 1: 20 the cardinal .truth which this 
class of its believers pretend to disbelieve. If they defer to di- 
vine authority, they must admit, that the invisible things of God 
are clearly seen from the creation of the world, are understood 
by the things which are made, are manifest in the minds of men, 
and have been shown to them by Him who left men without 
excuse, even while they were left without the Bible. - 

There is still another class of writers, even Locke is among the 
number, who admit that God’s existence and attributes and our 
consequent obligations, may be proved by the unaided reason, 
and yet they exclude the immortality of the sou) from the prov- 
ince of Natural Theology. They deem it impossible to prove 
our future existence from the creation, or even from the admit- 
ted attributes of the Creator, and are thus in singular opposition 
to the ancient Platonists, who regarded the eternal continuance 
of our being as the more obvious doctrine of Natural Theology, 
and inferred from it the divine existence as the less direct intima- 
tion of nature. It is said that much of the reasoning employed 
by Pagan writers to prove the soul's immortality is unsound. 
This is a fact, and yet by no means invalidates their nght to be- 
lieve in the conclusion which they deduced illogically. There are 
many truths, the proof of which lies so near to us that we over- 
look it. Believing a proposition firmly, we are satisfied with the 
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mere pretence of an argument for its support; and searching in 
the distance for proof which can only be found in immediate con- 
tact with us, we discover reasons for the belief which, long be- 
fore we had discovered them, was yet fully established in our 
minds; and yet we deem these reasons sufficient to uphold the 
doctrine, although in point of fact, the doctrine does not make 
trial of their strength by resting upon them. If they were the 
props on which our belief was in reality founded, their weakness 
would be obvious at once; but as they have nothing to sustain, 
their insufficiency is the less apparent; our belief continues, not- 
withstanding the frailness of the arguinents which make a show 
of upholding it, and thus the very defects of the proof illustrate 
the strength of the conclusion which remains firm in despite of 
them. That the immortality of the soul has been firmly believed 
by men destitute of a written revelation, will not be denied by 
fair minded scholars. It probably would never have been doubt- 
ed, had not some leamed, though injudicious controversialists, as 
Leland and others, deemed it necessary to magnify the impor- 
tance of the Bible by undervaluing the attainments of heathen 
sages. The singular attempt of Warburton to prove, that the au- 
thority of the Mosaic wnitings is evinced by their not teaching 
the doctrine of a future state, led him to an equally paradoxical 
attempt to show, that the phraseology of Pagan sages furnishes 
no valid evidence of their belief in the soul’s immortality. But 
each of these efforts was abortive ; and if each had been success- 
ful, such a .kind of success would have resulted in even greater 
evils than have come from the want of it. The fact, then, that 
our existence in a future world has been an article of faith 
among Pagan philosophers, indicates that this doctrine is an ap- 
propriate part of Natural Theology. But evenif it had not beea 
thus believed by heathens, it ought to have been; and the argu- 
ments which convince the unaided judgment of its truth, are 
also reasons for classifying the doctrine among the teachings of 
nature. These arguments may be conveniently arranged under 
six different classes ; first, the metaphysical, which prove that 
the mind is entirely distinct from the body, and is capable of ex- 
isting while separate from it; that the mind is not compounded, 
and will not therefore be dissolved into elementary particles ; that, 
being indiscerptible, it cannot perish except by an annihilating 
act of God; secondly, the analogical, which induce us to believe 
that the seul will not be annihilated, even as matter does not 
eease to exist when it changes its form; thirdly, the teleological, 
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which incline us to think that the mental powers and the tenden- 
cies which are so imperfectly developed in this life, will not be shut 
out from that sphere of future exertion, for which they are so wise- 
ly adapted ; fourthly, the theological, which foster an expectation, 
that the wisdom of God will not fail to complete what otherwise 
appears to have been commenced in vain, that his goodness will 
not cease to bestow the happiness for which our spintual nature 
is ever longing, and that his justice will not allow the present 
disorders of the moral world to continue, but will rightly adjust 
the balances, which have now for a season lost their equipoise ; 
fifthly, the moval, which compel us to hope that our virtues will 
not lose their reward, and to fear that our vices will not go un- 
punished in the future world, which seems to be better fitted, 
than the present, for moral retribution ; and sixthly, the historical, 
the general belief in a future state of rewards and punishments, 
the expectations of dying men, the premonitions of the guilty, © 
and the tenacious hopes of the beneficent. All these arguments 
are in favor of our unending existence, and there are none in op- 
position to it, and it is an axiom that whatever has existed and 
now exists, will, unless there be special proof to the contrary, 
continue to exist. 

The preceding considerations are, of themselves, adequate to 
convince us, that the doctrine of our immortality is true ; and if it 
be merely probable, it has yet an appropnate place in the depart- 
ment of Natural Religion. To dilate upon them as they deserve 
to be expanded, would swell a single essay into a volume. 
They have been adduced here, partly to show that Natural 
Theology includes the doctrine of a future state, and partly to 
show that it also includes the doctrine of God’s righteous 
moral government over men. This is the fifth department of 
Natural Theology, according to the classification on p. 248; and 
most of the arguments which prove that we shall live hereafter, 
prove equally that we shall be, then as now, the subjects of a 
moral government. Indeed, the latter truth is the great object 
for which the former is established ; and it is not so much the 
future state, as the kind of a future state, which pagan philoso- 
phers have endeavored to prove. They have pursued a correct 
process of argument in showing, that we see in this life the ru- 
diments, the initial courses, the great outlines of a moral govern- 
ment; that the tendencies of virtue are to promote happiness, 
and only by a thwarting of its tendencies ‘does it ever result in 
misery ; that the appropriate influence of vice is evil, and the 
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incidental pleasures which are connected with it, are its tempo- 
rary conconiitants, rather than its legitimate effects; that these 
arrangements of our constitution in favor of moral goodness, 
have been instituted by God, and they intimate that he will 
effect, hereafter, a full development of the tendencies, which are 
working here under a disadvantage, against every form of sin ; 
that he has already made sufficient manifestations of his holy 
preferences, and that he has caused the moral faculty within us 
to foresee, by a prophetical intuition, the rewards which will fol- 
low virtue, and the punishments which will follow vice; that our 
belief in the retributive system of the divine government is irre- 
pressible, and therefore true; that without such a belief, the 
moral world is a medley of confusion, and with it, all is conss- 
tent and clear. Whatever a man may deny in theory, he willde 
conscious, still, of a lingering faith in the retributive and nghteous 
government of one who “is, and is the rewarder of them that dil- 
igently seek him ;” and this faith is sufficient, were there noth- 
ing else, to justify our classing the doctrine of God’s benevolent 
moral administration, among the departments of Natural The- 
ology. 

We have already implied that no well read scholar will deny, 
at the present day, that the doctrine of the soul’s immortality has 
been believed by heathen moralists. We think that the seventh, 
eighth and ninth notes appended to Brougham’s Discourse of 
Natural Theology, imperfect as they are, addyce sufficient au- 
thorities to establish the fact of such a belief. Still, there are 
many who will not allow, that Pagan sages have cultivated Nat- 
ural Theology, in any of its departments, so fully as to justify us 
in assigning to it the extensive province, already marked out. 
We are told, that Plato sanctioned intemperance on particular oc- 
casions; Plato, Cicero and Epictetus recommended idolatry in 
certain cases; Aristotle and Cicero disapproved of the forgive- 
ness of injuries; Maximus Tynius forbad prayer; Socrates and 
Aristotle encouraged the cruel treatment of barbanans or for- 
eigners ; Diogenes, Plato, Xenophon, Solon, Cato, Cicero and 
other eminent philosophers countenanced some of the most 
odious forms of sensual indulgence; Zeno and Cato both com- 
mitted suicide. Such ‘errors in ethics and religion are said to 
prove that Heathen nations have not discovered the cardi- 
naj truths of Natural Theology. But even if we admit, that al} 
of them have been thus ignorant, we need not infer that they 
were unable to accomplish what, in their sinfulness, they have 
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failed to do. The attainments which man Aas made, are not the 
criterion of what he Aas had the power to make. If so, all the 
resources of the race have been already developed. We do not 
admit, however, that the errors of certain individuals among the 
heathen are a decisive proof, that the same errors were commit- 
ted by all the heathen, or need to have been committed by any 
of them. Notwithstanding these mistakes of particular men, it 
stall remains true, that all the vices above enumerated have been 
condemned by some Pagan writers ; that all the virtues in that list 
have been enjoined ; and that nearly every general duty, presented 
in the New Testament, has been inculcated by a greater or small- 
er number of the heathen philosophers. This is demonstrable ; 
and while it proves the goodness of God in thus revealing our 
duty in the book of nature, it proves also the excellence of the 
Bible, in that it demands of us all the virtues which are recom- 
mended in scattered portions of Pagan ethics, and dissuades us 
from all the vices which are here and there condemned by 
heathens, and it never intermingles their mistakes with their 
nght injunctions, but separates with a superhuman skill, the pre- 
cious from the vile, and adds those distinctive moral requisitions 
which form the crowning excellence of Christianity. We regret 
that Pagan philosophers have done so little; but it is not true 
that they have failed to accomplish much. “ It may, we think, 
be reasonably doubted, whether the conversation recorded by 
Xenophon, as having occurred between Socrates and Aristode- 
mus, does not leave on the mind a belief of the being and attn- 
bates of God, as convincing as the more detailed argument in 
Paley's Natural Theology. We have not a doubt, that the dying 
speech of Cyrus is far better fitted to raise the tone of moral 
feeling in the breast of a young man, and to confirm his faith in 
the reality of moral distinctions, than the treatise on Moral Phi- 
Josophy by Paley, though he was an archdeacon.” We have 
heard of, at least, one very excellent sermon that was in great 
part extracted from Plutarch “de sera numinis vindicta.” How 
mrany passages of the English discourses, preached in the seven- 
teenth century, were borrowed from the writings of Plato, Cicero 
and Seneca, is known to all. We donot believe, then, that Nat- 
ural Theology has been so imperfectly cultivated, as many pre- 
tend, by the heathen writers; nor if it had been thus partially de- 
veloped, should we be obliged to admit that there was any ne- 
cessity for such a failure, or that the truths which Pagans had 
neglected to discover, were not, after all, discoverable by them, 
and therefore legitimate portions of Natural Theology. 
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Having now endeavored to define what truths are comprehend- 
ed in Natural Theology, we proceed to a consideration of its 
scientific character. We cannot, with Lord Brougham, apply to 
it the term enductwve, for we think that induction has reference to 
the general truths that are inferred from particular phenomena 
included under them, and not to truths of a different class from 
the specific facts which suggest them. We deem it important 
to establish the scientific character of Natural Theology, because 
the prevalent style of discussion in this department i3 too loose 
and declamatory. Many believe that the mind is so constituted 
as to receive the truths of this science, when they are suggested 
by the Bible, but never to have a power of discovering these 
truths without such a supernatural suggestion. The world is 
compared to an intricate lock, and the Scriptures are the only 
key which can open it, and disclose the religious doctrines which 
had been shut out from our view. When the lock has been thus 
opened, we may go through the previously impassable door. 
Natural Theology as such, then, is thought to be a mere senes of 
conjectares. It is singular, that some infidels have admitted the 
validity of certain proofs of the divine existence, when the same 
proofs have been disowned by Christians; and in fact almost 
every objection which atheists have made against these proofs, 
has been sustained by some believers in the Bible. It is not 
wonderful, therefore, amid this confusion of opinions, that Nat- 
ural Theology has been deemed incapable of scientific arrange- 
ment and logical proof. Its reputation has been made still low- 
er by the fanciful hypothesis, that all its pretended truths have 
been borrowed from original revelations, and not inferred from 
the phenomena of the inner and outer world; by the groundless 
remark also, that the best of the Pagan reasoners have merely 
arrived at certain ingenious guesses, at a bare wish that the pro- 
positions of Natural Theology may be found at last to be true, 
“rem gratissimam promittentes magis quam probantes.”! It 
were well if merely atheists had contended against the scien- 
tific character of Natural Theology, but so many Christians have 
united with them, some contesting the validity of certain parts 
of the science, others opposing all its parts, that the subject has 
become one of no ordinary moment. Its importance is yearly in- 
creasing. It is becoming more and more fashionable to say with 
Cousin, that ‘the Christian religion is zdea&kstic, and takes its 
grounds in the mind and not in the senses, and therefore neg- 
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lects nature, or regards it under an ideal point of view, and rises 
to God in the depths of the soul, through reason and the Word, 
employing chiefly the d prirt argument which is eminently the 
Christian one."! It is also esteemed aa accomplishment to be 
able to say, that ‘the existence of God is a necessary conviction, 
a necessary belief in the analysis of the mind,’? and therefore 
dispenses with logical deduction. As some, therefore, deny all 
the claims of Natural Theology to be considered a science, and 
others deny the scientific character of the whole argument 4 pos- 
teriort, and a third class deny the validity of that portion of the 
é posteriori argument which is derived from the works of ex- 
ternal nature, we deem it important to show, that all these de- 
nials are without a proper foundation, and that Natural Theology, 
comprising the facts of the material and the mental world, is as 
regular and well established a science as chemistry or astronomy. 

A science has been defined to be a system of ultimate truths 
which, ia conformity with the fundamental laws of belief, are 
proved by subordinate facts. It is not a mere aggregate of phe- 
nomena, but the phenomena must be classified under general 
principles. Itis not a mere collection of principles, but a system 
of truths which are proved to be such by particular phenomena, 
and which are dependent upon, as well as ulterior to, those phe- 
nomena. The ultimate truths thus attested by subordinate facts, 
and inviting the application of certain fundamental laws of be- 
lief, constitute, according to the preceding definition, a regular 
science. 

Now, in order to show that Natural Theology is truly scientific 
in its nature, let us take some one of its departments, and at- 
tempt to develop its philosophical character. For the sake of 
mere convenience, let us analyze that department which includes — 
the existence and attnbutes of God. The being, the natural and 
maoral perfections of the Deity, constitute the ultimate truths in. 
this department of the science. They are proved by facts like 
the following; The existence of matter and finite mind; the 
changes taking place in them; the adaptations which they ex- 
hibit of means to ends; their contrived fitnesses to promote the 
happiness and the holiness of intelligent beings ; the natural and 
universal tendency of the mind to believe in a Deity, whose 
“eye is in every place beholding the evil and the good,” and 
who is disposed to reward the one and punish the other. These 
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and similar facts are applied to the support of the ultimate truths 
according to numerous principles of belief, some of which are in- 
stantaneously recognized as axioms; others, requiring a longer 
time for consideration, are at last adopted as incontrovertible ; 
and others are firmly believed in the absence of all proof opposed 
to them. Among these principles are the following: Every ex- 
istence has an intemal or an external cause ; the cause must be 
adequate to produce the effect, must be superior to the effect, 
must be present at the production of the effect ; every contrivance 
has an intelligent contriver, a personal author; unity of design, 
shows a unity in the cause; the tendencies of the effect prove the 
moral character of the cause ; those which lead to the happiness 
and holiness of the universe prove the moral goodness of their 
author; those which legitimately lead to the misery, and en- 
courage the persevering sinfulness of the universe, prove the 
malevolence of their author; what the constitution of the mind 
obliges us to believe, is true; the propositions which have been 
held by all men in all ages are presumed to be correct, unless 
their contrary can be proved.!' These are some of the principles 
of belief, which are adopted more or less readily; and in the ap- 
plication of which, the above named facts evince the ultimate 
truths which constitute a single department of Natural Theology. 
Its four collateral departments contain a like system of axioms 
and laws of belief; of particular phenomena, and ulterior gen-— 
eral principles. They constitute therefore, a complete science. 

But we are bound to consider the various objections which dif- 
ferent writers have urged against the scientific character of Nat- 
ural Theology. Some of these objections, emanating from op- 
posite schools in philosophy, conflict with each other, but they 
all conspire against the principle which we are endeavoring to 
establish. First, it is said that the truths of this pretended sci- 
ence, are not cognizable either by sensation or consciousness, and 
can therefore be no more than plausible conjectures. But the ex- 





' The argument for the existence of God from the universal assent of man, 
has been more highly prized by some heathen writers than by many Christian 
thevlugians. The latter have often denied the fact of such an assent, but 
Aristotle says, Ilavreg avdpwroe repli Seay ixovow vrdAnyiw.—De coelo 1, 3. 
Cicero says, Solus Epicurus vidit, primum esse Deos, quod in omnium animis 
eorum notionem impressisset ipsa natura. Quae est enim gens aut quod ge- 
nus hominum, quod non habeat, sine doctrina, anticipationem quandam Deo- 
rum, quam appellat mpoArycw Epicurus, i. e. anteceptam animo rei quandam 
informationem, sine qua non intelligi quidquam, nec quaeri, nec disputari po- 
test. De natura Deorum. I. 16. See aleo Tusc. Quaest. I, 3, and Seneca 
Epist. 117. 
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istence of a material substratum, of a mental essence, is not an 
object either of sensation or consciousness; yet from certain 
effects produced upon our sensorium we infer a proximate cause, 
L e. the subject in which the material qualities inhere ; and from 
certain effects produced within the sphere of our consciousness, 
we infer a proximate cause, i. e. the subject to which the mental 
qualities belong; and in both of these cases the subject is be- 
yond the scope of our external or internal senses. On the same 
pnanciple and in the same way, do we infer an ultimate produ- 
cer of the same phenomena which ‘we had already ascribed to a 
proximate efficiency ; and there are no more objections to this 
inference in favor of a first cause, than previously existed to our 
inferences, in favor of what may be termed the second causes, 
the material substratum and the mental essence. It were easy 
to prove by a process of reductio ad absurdum, that we have no 
knowledge of any efficiency in nature, if we have none of the 
Efficient Cause of nature. 

Secondly, it is said that our ideas of the objects with which 
Natural Theology is conversant, are too obscure to be classed 
among the perceptions of scientific truth. But in every scjence 
we are compelled to believe in many objects, which we can de- 
scribe with no more clearness, than we can explain the objects 
forming the basis of Natural Theology. From certain sensations of 
the optic nerve we infer the existence of light as a cause of them ; 
but our ideas of light regarded distinctly from the visual sen- 
sations are, to say the least, as obscure as our ideas of a Creator ; 
and if our knowledge of him be too indefinite to be called sczence, 
so likewise is our knowledge of light, and, on the same pninciple, 
of heat, of magnetism, of electricity, and indeed of all the agen- 
cies which are developed in Natural Science. Even our ideas of 
the atmospheric air, considered apart from the sensations which 
compel us to believe in its existence, are, to say the least, as 
evanescent as are our notions of the Spirit who is made known 
to us by Natural Theology. If, therefore, our investigations con- 
cerning this Spirit be not scientific, there is and can be no com- 
plete science. 

The two preceding objections have reference to the ultimate 
truths of Natural Theology. The two following, have refer- 
ence to the facts by which these truths are established. It is 
said, thirdly, that some of the most important facts cannot be 
ascertained by the unaided reason. For example, in order to 
prove the divine goodness and wisdom, we must prove not only 
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an intelligence, but an intelligent adaptation of means to ends. 
Now the great object of the creation cannot be learned, it is said, 
from the creation itself; and therefore, as the end is unknown, 
we cannot see a skilful adaptation of means to it But we re- 
ply, first, that even the physical world alone displays innumera- 
’ ble fitnesses of means to useful ends; and from its wonderful 
adaptations we have philosophical reasons for inferring, that its 
author possesses such a degree of wisdom and goodness as sur- 
passes our powers of comprehension. We reply, secondly, that 
the relations of the physical to the moral world, and the whole 
structure of the moral system, teach us the great design of the 
created universe, the tendencies of all things to promote the 
welfare of moral beings in this world, and more especially in the 
world to come. These tendencies are the proof of goodness and 
wisdom in their author. The existence of them has been al- 
ready indicated in our attempts to show, that we are immortal 
beings, and subjects of a righteous moral government. No read- 
er of Butler's Analogy and Sermons, can doubt that these ten- 
dencies are discoverable from nature. 

- The fourth objection against the scientific character of Nat- 
ural Theology is, that the facts on which it is founded do not be- 
long to one distinct science, but are portions of natural, mental 
and moral philosophy. But this objection concedes one part of 
the very truth which it opposes. It implies that the facts of Nat- 
ural Theology have a acientific character. This cannot be de- 
nied. The phenomena of the material world, the laws and op- 
erations of mind, the moral judgments and instincts are clearly 
ascertained in their respective sciences, and these form the prem- 
ises for certain new deductions which constitute Natural Theol- 
ogy. Thus is Natural Theology a more comprehensive science 
than any other. It includes all others, and superadds to them a 
new class of truths. It refers all other sciences to Him, who 
made the objects with which all are conversant. It draws one 
inference from them all, in favor of their author. It adds one 
step to every deductive process ; this additional step is a scienti- 
fic one ; the antecedent process was scientific; the whole, then, 
is scientific. The present objection, therefore, instead of prov- 
ing that Natural Theology is not a real science, proves only that 
it is the queen of all the sciences except the revealed ; that it is, 
with this exception, the true scientia scientiarum. All the mere- 
ly human sciences are imperfect without this. They all tend to 
this, were originally designed for its illustration, and are obvious- 
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ly deficient, when they do not furnish some facts or principles, 
tibutary to our clearer apprehension of the Divine being and 
character. It were idle to pretend, that, because the facts which 
sustain the ultimate truths of Natural Theology, belong at first to 
subordinate branches of study, they cannot therefore be trans- 
ferred to this science. On such reasoning, we must deny the 
scientific character of anatomy and physiology ; for these include 
portions of chemistry, of electricity, dynamics, optics and pneu- 
matics. Often are many sciences found tq be tributary to one 
extensive system of truths; and this system, instead of becom- 
ing less entitled to the scientific name because it comprehends 
various subordinate systems within itself, becomes for this very 
reason more worthy of such an appellation. The only difference, 
in this regard, between physiology and Natural. Theology is, 
that the former rests upon the basis of a few other sciences, and 
makes a few advances upon them, while the latter rests upon 
the basis of all other sciences, and crowns all with additional 
truths, distinct indeed from the dogmas of tributary philosophical 
systems, yet logically consequent upon them. 

A fifth objection to the scientific character of Natural Theolo- 
gy concerns not the ultimate truths which cpmpose it, nor the 
facts from which they are inferred, but the first principles of be- 
lief according to which the inferences are drawn. It is said that 
some of these principles are false. The maxim, for example, 
that every contrivance must have proceeded from an intelligent 
personal cause is denied. We are told that mere animals adapt 
means to ends; and this adaptation, if it prove that they possess 
@ certain degree of intelligence, does not prove that they have a 
real personality. We must admit that the habitations of the ant 
and beaver, ingeniously contrived as they may be, are yet the 
results of instinct, rather than reason; why then may not the 
world, contrived as it is still more ingeniously, be the result of a 
correspondently higher instinct, which is yet entirely inferior to 
reason! This is oue of the arguments suggested by Mr. Hume, 
in his Dialogues conceming Natural Religion.! It has been 
often repeated by infidels, although sometimes with the appear- 
ance of being in jest rather than in earnest. We are, therefore, 
surprised as wellas mortified in finding that it has been serious- 
ly reiterated and endorsed in recent days, by some Christian 
theologians. . aa rd fact that brutes have a power of adapt- 
ing means to ends, and even of contriving to meet unexpected 
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emergencies, certain believers in the Bible have deemed it ne- 
cessary to infer, that all the wonderfully framed systems of mat- 
ter furnish no proof of a rational and personal, in distinction from 
@ merely instinctive cause. But these theologians have yielded, 
too soon, to the sophistries of skeptical writers, from whom such 
objections are borrowed. There is an essential difference be- 
tween the contriving powers exhibited by the mere aniinal, and 
those which are necessary to explain the phenomena of nature. 
The difference is in kind, as well aa degree. The phenomena 
of nature presuppose a power of abstraction and generalization ; 
a power of originating contrivances which are altogether differ- 
ent from those actually adopted. The brute has no such power. 
It does not abstract nor generalize, nor can it invent courses of 
action which are out of the limited sphere in which it is impel- 
led by instinct. The specific variations of plan, which are as- 
cribed to such animals as the elephant and the dog, are as really 
‘instinctive, as is the plan when unvaried, which they are consti- 
tationally fitted to pursue. The contrivances displayed by these 
animals are themselves phenomena of nature, and prove the ex- 
istence of a contriver, who caused these phenomena through the 
medium of an animal instinct which he likewise produced. We 
do not ascribe an ingenious work of animals to their original in- 
vention, which presupposes a power of analyzing the various 
properties of the materials used in the work, and of comparing 
the various methods which may be adopted for effecting the de- 
sired end ; but we ascribe this ingenious work to the inventive 
power of Him, who gave them an instinct which was contrived 
for the mechanical performance of the specific operations assign- 
ed to it, and which is a wonderful substitute for reason. The 
fact that this instinct is fitted to meet certain unforseen emergen- 
cies, only proves that it is an instinct of enlarged compass. We 
infer directly from the structure of a human habitation, the ex- 
istence of a human mind capable of abstracting and generalizing 
the phenomena which it perceives; and from the properties of 
this mind we infer the divine existence. But our reasoning is 
different, when we examine the structure of a bee’s habitation. 
We infer directly from these waxen cells the existence of a God 
who contrived them, and who produced them through the animal 
instinct which he also contrived. These cells are constructed 
according to mathematical principles which their inventor must 
have understood; therefore the bee was not their inventor. 
The world over, and throughout all time, have the sides of these 
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cells been inclined at an angle of one hurdred and twenty de- 
grees; and the parallelograms of the roof, at the angles of one 
hundred and ten, and also of seventy degrees; and this inclina- 
tom is exactly that winch is proved, by the /fusonal calculus, to 
be best fitted for expedition and ease and economy of building. 
But even men did not discover this fact until the time of New- 
ton; and yet the mathematical principles which he first devel- 
oped, have been the undeviating rule for the bee-hive during six 
thousand years in all countries, in all emergencies. It is unphi- 
losophical to believe, that this mle has been universally applied 
by accident. The application of it, then, is proof of a mind ca- 
pable of mathematical reasoning. This mind must have person- 

ality. The bee is admitted to be incapable of such reasoning, 

to have no personality ; its pretended contnvances, then, are not 
its own original inventions. They are as direet proofs of a God, 
as if they were not produced through the medium of animal in- 
stinct. The axiom, then, that contrivance proves an intelligent 
and personal contriver, is not refuted or even opposed by the 
works of the animal creation. It proves that these works, as 
well as the animals which produced them, were directly contriv- 
ed by God. It proves that the contrivances of nature and ‘the 
contrivances of mere animals, cannot be contrasted with one 
another, as some have unphilosophically endeavored to contrast 
them ; for they are all the contnvances of God. When we have 
referred the curious operations of brutes to instinct, we have not 
satisfied the demands of the mind. We still crave and insist 
upon the idea of a reasoning and generalizing contriver, both for 
the instinct and for its operations. If a man think that he has 
accounted for these operations, by the reference of them toa 
merely instinctive cause, he cannot have meditated much upon 
the fundamental principles of his belief, nor upon the nature of 
moral evidence. He overlooks, or else disputes an important ax- 
iom ; and in either case, violates a philosophical law. 

As it has been said by those who entirely or partially disbe- 
lieve in the scientific character of Natural Theology, that contn- 
vance does not afford proof of a rational and personal contriver, 
80 it has been said that the peculiar tendencies of the contrivance 
afford no proof of the peculiar character of the contnving mind. 
Thus is denied another fundamental axiom of what claims to be 
an established science. It is maintained, for example, that be- 
neficence does not require us to infer the goodness of its author. 
He may be the cause of a useful arrangement, and yet may not 
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have benevolently designed its usefulness. In reply to this ob- 
jection we need only say, that an axiom cannot be proved by 
any argument more evident than itself; that this, and indeed, 
every other axiom relating to the divine cause, is assumed and 
instinctively felt to be true in our habitual processes of reasoning 
with regard to human causes, and we cannot repress the belief 
that by “ their fruits we shall know them.” If this axiom be false, 
we have but little proof of goodness in any of our fellow men, for 
we are constitutionally inclined to infer their character chiefly 
from their actions. It is said that “beneficent contrivances may 
not have been the result of goodness.” But this remark implies, 
that moral, as distinct from demonstrative truth must exclude the 
possibility of its opposite. Now the province of moral reasoning 
is not to prove what may or may not be, but what is; and when 
it leads to a conclusion that the earth will continue to revolve on 
its axis, it is not shown to be unworthy of credit by the fact, that 
the world may be made to discontinue its diurnal motion. The 
objector adds, that useful adaptations in the material world do 
not prove the benevolence of their author, but a spiritual quality 
can be inferred from none other than spiri/va/ effects, and noth- 
ing but a mental phenomenon can evince a mental cause. We 
can only say in reply, that all the world reason otherwise. Uni- 
versally, men infer qualities of mind from manifest adaptations 
' im matter. We derive no inconsiderable knowledge of the Egyp- 
tian genius from the pyramids; and of the primitive American 
character, from structures like those of Yucatan. No one ques- 
tions this axiom except in Natural Theology; and the fact that 
all men believe it in common life, proves that it is unphilosophi- 
cal to question it in our reasonings on religion. There is no one 
property by which the mind of a true theologian is more distin- 
guished, than by his readiness to admit those familiar principles 
which not only do, but also must, guide the speculations of the 
majority of our race. 

There is still another fundamental law of belief, which has 
been denied by the opposers of Natural Theology. They have 
said, that we have no right to believe in the superionty of a 
cause to its effect, or in the ability of a cause to produce more 
than it has done alrendy. They sometimes assert, that we have 
no right to believe the cause different in kind from the effect; 
but if so, the Creator of matter must be material, and the ulti- 
mate author of any evil cannot be entirely good. It has even 
been asserted, that “if there be anything in reference to which 
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we are not formed in the image of God, im respect to the Aind of 
facaities which we possess, then so far forth as these faculties ex- 
ist in him, he is no God to us.” Now there is in the Deity a 
power of creating matter; but we have no kind of power to 
create matter. Can we not, however, form some idea of a Crea- 
tor? Must we believe that he is unable to will a globe into ex- 
istence, simply because he has not imparted to us a creative 
efficiency? But the objector insists, that if a cause be able to 
effect something different in kind from itself, we have no right to 
think it capable of producing more in degree than it has already 
produced. He reasons from the Newtonian maxim, that we must 
- not ascribe an effect to more causes than are necessary to pro- 
duce it. But he misapprehends this maxim. From the fact that 
we cannot infer a particular phenomenon to have been the effect 
of a greater exertion than was needful to produce it, he leaps to 
the inference, that the producing cause cannot be known to pos- 
sess more power than it has actually been known to exercise. 
But the two propositions are essentially diverse, and neither is a 
proof or a consequent of the other. When we perceive the ex- 
ertion of a power, we constitutionally believe that the power is 
not exhausted, that it can again accomplish what it has done 
once ; and a second exertion of the power incites us to a more 
confident belief that it can perform a third and a fourth time, 
what it has already repeated. When we see an effect easily 
produced, we instinctively infer that still greater effects may be 
produced by the same cause; and when we discover such an 
efficiency as is exhibited in the creation of one world, we are 
constitutionally impelled to believe, that the Creator of one has 
power to create another and a larger world, that he can create a 
universe, that he can do anything which is an object of power, that 
he isomnipotent. The principle, that an acting cause which has 
already astonished us by its efficiency, can yet accomplish more 
than it has done, lies at the basis of innumerable practical con- 
victions, and is as truly a scientific principle, as the axiom that 
the course of nature will continue as it has been. 

It is not pretended, that all the fundamental principles of be- 
lief which are applied in Natural Theology, must be adopted as 
soon as they are apprehended by the mind. Some of them re- 
quire a prolonged consideration. They are instantaneously ad- 
mitted, perhaps, by higher intelligences than we are, and they 
are always admitted without proof by such as believe in them at 
all. The fact that we must sometimes meditate upon them be- 
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fore we yield to their authority, is a sign of our obtuseness, not 


of their want of claim upon our belief. They do not in all cases 
Jorce our assent, but they appeal to our candor, and our sensitive- 
ness to the merest glimpses of light. It may be added, thata 
nice sense of their truth, and a sacred deference to them in dif- 
ficult investigations, are sometimes the last and rarest attain- 
ments of a philosophical mind, the creterta which distinguish 
@ moral reasoner from a mere advocate or declaimer. It is from 
a habit of disregarding our constitutional tendencies to believe 
certain fundamental principles of Natural Theology, that sacred 
science has suffered more than from any other intellectual defect. 
The last objection, which now claims our notice, to the scienti- 
fic character of Natural Theology, is the imperfect state in which 
it is at present developed, and particularly the want of logical 
system in its arrangements. We are willing to allow, that the 
facts with which it is conversant are not well methodized. The 
fundamental principles which regulate its deductions, are not ex- 
hibited in lucid order. Its advocates differ among themselves 
with regard to the authority of its axioms even. For example, 
when Hume would refute the theistical argument from contn- 
vance to a contriver, he contends that this argument, if it have 
any solid basis, must be founded entirely on experience ; but the 
experience of man does not extend so far as to the making of 
worlds, and therefore can afford no ground for inferring that the 
adaptations of matter were designed by a skilful intelligence. 
Dr. Reid replies to this objection by insisting on the self-evident 
truth, that, apart from all experience, the fitnesses of means to 
ends oblige us to believe in a designing cause. Dr. Chalmers, 
in his treatise on Natural Theology, overlooks this axiom, and 
replies to Hume on the skeptic’s own ground. He reasons as if 
the adaptation of parts to a whole, can entitle us to believe in an 
intelligence which adapted them, solely because we have hitherto 
observed, that such a regular combination of parts has been the 
result of a combining intelligence. This argument is indeed a 
valid one, but the elucidation of it is unscientific. It is founded 
on the principle, that the course of nature is uniform, and since 
regular combinations of means to ends have, so far as we have 
observed, resulted from an intelligent coutriver, therefore they 
have resulted from such a cause, in regions and at times which 
were without the sphere of our observation. But this is not the 
only, nor even the main principle on which we should oppose the 
skepticism of Hume. It is perfectly consistent with the orginal 
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pnnciple developed by Dr. Reid, and should not appear to 
usurp its place. We admit, then, that the laws of belief which 
govern our reasonings in Natural Theology, ought to be made 
more conspicuous, recognized more distinctly as authoritative, 
and exhibited in a more scientific order than they have been. 
The facts also which we apply, in conformity with these laws, 
should be more systematically classified, and their connection 
with the ultimate truths of the science should be made to appear 
more indissoluble, than they are at present. Still, this want of 

ical arrangement is not so much an objection against the scien- 
tific character of Natural Theology, as of its defenders. When 
we concede the fact that the science has not been fully devel- 
oped, we see no reasons for inferring that it is, on this account, 
no science at all Time will soon remove this objection, we trust. 
Every advance of human philosophy is adding to the materials 
of Nataral Theology. All the phenomena which are learned by 
chemists, geologists, astronomers, and metaphysicians are new 
data for that science which comprehends all others within itself, 
and connects them all, by a single new link in their chain of re- 
lationships, with Him who is the first and the last of causes. 
Every improvement in the logical art has also a direct tendency 
toward the perfection of that system of truths, which embraces 
all the reasonings of men, and makes them all converge to the 
proof of our future eternal connections with the Spirit of justice 
and love. We have exalted hopes for the science of Natural 
Theology, because we believe in the progress of the mind, and 
in the subservienty of all the sciences to each other. Already 
has a firm belief in the existence of an all-wise contriver of the 
universe, led to many discoveries in the lower departments of 
knowledge ; and these discoveries have developed new proofs 
of that wisdom which constitutes one great object of the higher 
department of knowledge, and a belief in which led to the very 
investigations which afterwards corroborated that belief. In the 
history of human learning, there is scarcely one more interesting 
fragment than the reply of Harvey, when asked by Boyle “ what 
induced him to think of the circulation of the blood.” He an- 
swered, “ that when he took notice that the valves in the veins 
were so placed, that they gave free passage to the blood toward 
the heart, but opposed the passage of the venal blood the con- 
trary way, he was incited to imagine, that so provident a cause 
as nature had not placed so many valves without design ; and no 
design seemed more probable than that, since the blood could 
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not well, because of the interposing valves, be sent. by the veins 
to the limbs, it should be sent through the arteries, and return 
through the veins whose valves did not oppose its course that 
way.” This is but one of numerous instances, in which a faith 
in the designing providence of nature has directed the mind to 
researches, illustrating still more fully the foresight and the wis- 
dom which were, at first, so fully believed in as to incite the 
mind to new proofs of their existence and greatness. This is 
the cumulative progress of science, and thus, it is hoped, will 
Natural Theology develop its own resources, augmenting its ma- 
terials of proof, and arranging them with increased precision as 
their value is the more distinctly seen. 

We have thus far been content to say, that the truths of Nat- 
ural Theology are susceptible of scientific arrangement and proof. 
But we might go further, and affirm that they are sustained by a, 
clearer argument, than are the truths of some other sciences whose 
authority no one questions. When the comparative anatomist 
demonstrates, from a single bone, that the animal to which it be- 
longed must have had cloven feet, and branching horns, and must 
have been a graminivorous and ruminating animal; when from 
that one, it may be a fractured part of the osseous system, per- 
haps a tooth scarcely distinguishable from a bruised piece of lime- 
stone, he determines the size, the form, the food, the movements, 
the habits, the dispositions and all the characteristics of whole 
genera of extinct animals, we are delighted with his philosophical 
. skill. When there were given to Cuvier, “pele mele the muti- 
lated and incomplete fragments of a hundred skeletons, belong- 
ing to twenty sorts of animals, and it was required that each bone 
should be joined to that which it belonged to,” he then examined 
the laws of the animal system, and, guided by the analogies of na- 
ture as it is now exhibited, he described the whole configuration 
and character of these species, once living but long since harden- 
ed into rock. “I have no expressions,’ he says, “ to describe the 
pleasure experienced in perceiving, that as I discovered one 
character, all the consequences more or less foreseen of this 
character were fully developed. The feet were conformable to 
what the teeth had announced, and the teeth to the feet, the 
bones of the legs and thighs and everything that ought to reiimite 
these two extreme parts were conformable to each other. In one 
word, each of the species sprung up from one of its own ele- 
ments.”! Now if it were for the interest of a man to deny the 


1 Bakewell's Introduction to Geology, pp. 235, 236. 
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validity of this analogical reasohing, could not far more plausible 
objections be invented, than were ever urged against the deduc-: 
tions of Natural Theology? Is not the inference which we 
draw from the complicated structure of the Saurian monster, in 
favor of an intelligent cause of that structure, more logical than 
the inference which Cuvier draws from a mere fragment of a 
bone, in favor of the minute history of the whole manner of life 
which that monster once pursued? Yet comparative anatomy is 
a science, claiming our high admiration. We simply aver, that 
some of its truths, and also some of the truths of Geology and 
of other sciences, are incapable of such luminous proof, as are 
certain departments of Natural Religion. It is to be remem- 
bered, that these departments adopt the same principles and pro- 
cesses of argumentation which are employed in other sciences, 
and often they conduct these processes with much more caution 
and from more unquestionable data. It is also to be borne in 
mind, that the conclusions of Natural Theology are sustained by 
our moral sense. We are compelled to believe some of them, 
even if we can evade by sophistry the arguments which cor- 
roborate them. Conscience forces certain doctrines upon us. 
The guilty man may reason himself into an apparent atheism, 
but he fears a righteous punishment in the future world. He can- 
not expel this apprehension ; and thus he believes in the here- 
after which he has endeavored to disprove, in the punishment of 
his sin, in the righteousness of the moral Governor who is to pun- 
ish him. This testimony of conscience is a scientific proof of 
the facts attested. What our moral nature compels us to be- 
lieve, we are logically bound to believe. We place great confi- 
dence in this argument. It confirms all the other proofs, and is 
a distinct evidence, in itself, in favor of the doctrines of Natural 
Theology. It establishes the character of this science, as one 
whose propositions are the last to be abandoned. We believe, in 
fact, that they are not abandoned, even by the very men who im- 
agine themselves to have become atheists and skeptics. 

We do not wish to be considered as endorsing all that has been 
seid by some writers, on the moral argument for the truths of 
Natural Theology. This moral evidence is not to be regarded as 
superseding the intellectual, still less as in conflict with it. We 
must reason from the structure of the conscience and heart and 
will, as we reason from the material world to which our inner 
nature presents numberless analogies ; and we must superadd to 
these valid forms of deduction that original and inexpressible 
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testimony, which the moral sense gives in favor of the traths 
which we can otherwise establish, but which will be, in some 
measure, believed and felt even when our reasoning powers 
cease to defend them. In these truths we retain a faith which 
no argument can eradicate. This instinctive faith is one of those 
provisions of nature, by which she doubly and trebly guards the 
most important of her works from harm. It is itself a contrivance, 
which proves a moral contriver ; and is also an impulsive, and in 
one sense an instinctive cause of our belief in the goodness of 
that contriver. 

The preceding remarks on the character of Natural Theology 
ag a science, indicate many of its uses, and induce us to partica- 
larize some of them. First, it interests the mind in the works of 
nature. It makes us familiar with certain principles, whith we 
desire to see illustrated by outward phenomena. Facts always - 
derive a new importance from their connection with pnnciples. 
If even the philosopher's stone has excited the alchemist to use- 
ful discoveries in science, much more must a religious truth in- 
cline all who believe it, to seek for its illustrations among the 
processes of nature. When we believe, for example, that the 
wisdom of Jehovah is to be proved by the contrivances which 
promote the happiness of his sentient universe, we feel a new 
interest in all those complicated adaptations which can thus be 
employed as arguments for a great truth. We also feel incited 
to examine the conformations which are said to result in the mis- 
ery or disquiet of any individual or species. Natural philoso- 
phers have often committed the error of reasoning from the ob- 
scure phenomena of nature, as if there were not a vast major- 
ity of plain phenomena which can interpret such as are dark. 
They have objected to the awkward, and even to the cruel con- 
trivances of some departments of creation, as if the obvious be- 
nevolence and wisdom of the great plurality of contrivances, 
should not logically require us to suspend our judgment, in cases 
which appear to be exceptions to the general law. The spint 
enkindled by Natural Theology prompts to a correction of this 
error. It has already led to numerous discoveries of skill, in ar 
rangements which had previously been deemed inappropriate ; 
of usefulness, in those. which had been pronounced injurious. 
Buffon and even Cuvier, for example, have described the Ai and 
the Unau and other members of the tardigrade family, as “at- 
tempts of nature in which she seems to have amused herself by 
producing something imperfect or grotesque.” ‘ Modern trav- 
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ellers,” says Sir Charlies Bell,! “ express their pity for these ani- 
mals. Whilst other quadrupeds, they say, range in boundless 
wilds, the slosh hangs suspended by his strong arms, a poor ill-form- 
ed creature, deficient as well as deformed, his hind legs too short, 
and hig hair like withered grass. His looks, motions and cries 
conspire to excite pity ; and as if this were not enough, they say 

that his moaning makes the tiger relent and tum away. This 
is not a true picture: the sloth cannot walk like other quadru- 
peds, but he stretches out his strong arms,—and if he can hook 
on his claws to the inequalities of the ground, he drags himself 
along. This is the condition which authorizes such an expres- 
sion as ‘the bungled and faulty composition of the sloth.” But 
the researches of men interested in Natural Theology have made 
it evident, that this animal was not designed for crawling upon 
the earth, and his want of conveniences for the creeping process 
is not maore objectionable, as a mal-formation, than is our want of 
the apparatus for flying. He was made for moving among the 
branches of trees, and he is admirably formed for obtaining his 
food, and eseaping from his enemies, in this his natural situation. 
* When he yeaches the branch or the rough bark of a tree,” says 
Beli,® “ his progress is rapid. He climbs, hand over head, along 
the branches till they touch, and thus from bough to bough and 
from tree to tree. He is most alive in the storm, and when the 


* Bell, on the Hand, p. 32. 

* On the Hand, p. 32. The history of the speculations of men with regard 
to this animal corroborates the reniark, that the objections which have been 
urged against the proofs of Natural Theology, arise from ignorance rather than 
kmowledge; that they are not so properly objections against the theological 
asgament, as they are defects in the materials for illustrating it, and that the 
progress of science ia constantly augmenting the resources of the theologian. 
It was not until the publication of Waterton’s Travels, that the sloth ceased to 
be a chief support to the reasonings of men who desired to prove the unscien- 
tific character of Natural Theology. Since the publication of those Travels, 
Dr. Buckland has written on the ‘“ Adaptation of the Structure af Sloths to 
their peculiar mode of Life,” and has shown that this animal “‘ adds another 
striking case to the endless instances of perfect mechanism and contrivance, 
which we find pervading every organ of every creature, when viewed in re- 
lation to the office it is destined to fulfil.’ Even if the peculiar relations of 
this animal had not been discovered, it would certainly be unphilosophical to 

" believe in the imperfection of its mechanism ; for such imperfection is contrary 
to the ‘analogies of nature, and, as other instances of apparent defect have 
been previously shown not to be, really, what they were in appearance, so 
might this instance be supposed to be capable of an explanation, and to re- 
quire, therefore, a suspense of judgment, rather than a positive decision on one 
side or the other. 
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wind blows and the trees stoop, and the branehes wave and meet, 
he is then upon the march.” This is but a single, and a humble 
specimen of the Creator's works in which Natural Theology has 
inspired a fresh interest, and prompted to new discovenes, by 
gonnecting every minute phenomenon with the most important 
of truths. 

Nor is it merely for the study of material adaptations, that this 
comprehensive science awakens a new enthusiasm. It is still 
more intimately connected with the phenomena of the soul. We 
derive our first notions of the infinite intelligence, from the spirit- 
ual exercises of which we are conscious. The laws of the mind 
and the heart prove the same truths which are taught by the ma- 
terial universe, and they establish some propositions which the 
external world alone will not even suggest. It is to be regretted 
that Ray, Derham and Paley have made so few references to 
mind, in their proof of the being and the attributes of God. 
Their reason probably was, that the contrivances in the material 
world are more visible and tangible, than the laws of spirit, and 
are therefore better adapted to arouse the attention of ordinary 
readers. The favorite argument of Dr. Chalmers, also, which is 
founded on the calculation of chances, derives its chief force from 
the multitude of separate parts which are combined in one whole, 
and the complicated adjustments of anatomy are better fitted for 
this argument, than are the simple collocations of astronomy ; 
and these collocations are more appropriate to the refuting of the 
doctrine of chance, than are the still more undivided laws of 
mind.! Still there are other processes of argument which are 
illustrated by mental and moral phenomena, more forcibly than 
by such as are material. We are grateful to Lord Brougham 
and to Dr. Chalmers, for their important contributions to this de- 
partment of our science ;? and we believe that future writers on 
this subject, will extend their researches still further into the sys- 
tems of psychology and ethics, and excite an additional interest 
in these hitherto neglected studies.3 The mere fact, that the in- 


1 See Chalmers’ Natural Theology, Book I1. Ch. 1. We have previously 
- implied, that Dr. Chalmers gives to this argument from the mere collocations of 
particles, as distinct from the obviously designed arrangement of them, a dis- 
proportionate degree of prominence. 

* See Brougham’s Discourse, Sections Ill. and V, and Chalmers’ Natural 
Theology, Books ILI. and 1V. 

3 For proof that the ancient philosophers inverted the order of moderns, and 
reasoned in proof of a God from mental, more than from physical phenomena, 
see Brougham’s Note on the Psychological Argument from Fina] Causes, Dis- 
couree, pp. 138—142. 
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vestigations of Natural Theology require of us an intimate ac- 
quaintance with all branches of human philosophy, indicates the 
subordinate advantages of those investigations, their tendency to 
improve the taste which is made both more delicate and correct 
by a prolonged observation of material and mental phenomena ; 
to discipline the reasoning powers, which are taxed nowhere so 
severely as in tracing the connection of human sciences with 
the divine ; to elevate all the faculties and susceptibilities of the 
soul; for nothing can impart a nobler pleasure or inspire a purer 
morality, than to watch the movements of a divinity amid the 
wonder-working causes which himself has originated. Such an 
interest in the operation of these second causes, as is awakened 
by their connection with the author of all things, is a never fail- 
ing source of devotional feeling. Wherever we go, whatever 
we behold, in whatever state of mind we happen to be, the char- 
acter of God may be suggested to us, and the countless displays 
of his goodness may lead us to repentance. 

Secondly, Natural Theology augments our interest in the re- 
vealed word, as well as in the sciences of matter and mind. It 
has been shown to be the crown of all those sciences, but they 
are not more subordinate to it, than itself is tributary to revelation. 
The value of all studies may be measured by their tendency to 
awaken our enthusiasm in the examination of the sacred oracles, 
This is a preéminent advantage of Natural Theology. It re- 
veals to us the mercy of God, and thus excites our curiosity to 
learn how he can pardon sin. It convinces us of our future exis- 
tence, and thus makes us inquisitive to ascertain what will be 
the precise condition of the soul in the eternal world. It dis- 
closes many truths which are essential to our moral welfare, but 
leaves so many relations of those truths unexplained, as to en- 
kindle an intense desire to understand the word which bringeth 
life and immortality to light. Natural Theology teaches the to- 
tal depravity of man, the decrees and the justice of God; and is 
thus a fit preparative for that more glorious Theology which un- 
folds the gracious, the redeeming, the electing, the regenerating 
love of the triune Jehovah. There are many dark passages in the 
volume of nature, which are illustrated by the book of inspira- 
tion. The teachings of the former volume are so far confirmed 
by the latter, so many of its deficiencies are supplied, that the 
right minded student of the one will feel his knowledge to be in- 
complete without an acquaintance with the other. Wherever 
the Bible has been studied, Natural Theology has been cultiva- 
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’ ted, not because it could not have been cultivated without the 
Bible, but because this book has reflected so much light upon 
nature, as to make the lessons easy and alluring, which were pre- 
viously more difficult and repulsive. We feel a quickened inter- 
est in the Bible, from the fact of its explaining so many enigmas 
in the creation. Nor is its beneficial influence upon Natural 
Theology unrequited. There are reciprocal advantages, which 
make the true hearted interpreter of nature desirous of scriptur- 
al knowledge, so that he may estimate aright the various rela- 
tions and tendencies of science. Numerous are the occasions on 
which biblical truth is illustrated by such reasonings as those of 
Plato, Tully and Plutarch. Far more interesting, because more 
diversified and rich would be the services of the pulpit, if our 
ministers would imitate the example of their master, and like 
him lay the exuberant stores of Natural Theology under a heavy 
contribution to the revealed. As some truths of the Bible con- 
firm, so others are confirmed by, the teachings of nature. The 
club of free thinkers which rallied around Lord Bolingbroke, are 
said to have been checked in their opposition to the Scriptures, 
by the appearance of the Minute Philosopher. They confessed 
to a high admiration of that work, and were obliged to admit, 
that he who opposes the principles of the revealed system, op- 
poses at the same time the principles on which the universe is 
governed. The effect of the Analogy of Religion to the Con- 
stitution and Course of Nature, was still more decisive upon the 
Infidel world. Perhaps no work has exerted a greater influence 
in corroborating the instructions of the Bible. The sacred pen- 
men adopt the same principle of reasoning, which is employed 
by Berkeley and Butler. Often they assert their doctrines, and 
then confirm them by references to Natural Theology.! If they 
availed themselves of this science when it was so meagre, how 
much more should we resort to it when it has become so much 
more comprehensive. While there are men who disbelieve the 





1 For an illustration of the manner in which the sacred penmen appeal to 
our natural sense of rectitude, see Ezekiel 18: 25 sq. See also 2 Cor. 4: 2, as 
expressing the general fact, that the apostles addressed themselves to the moral 
sense of men. For illustrations of the mode of appeal to other facts of Nat- 
ural Theology, see Psalms 8. 19: 1—6. 94:8—10, 97:6. 98:1,2. 104; 24. 
107: 23, 24. Matt. 5: 45. 6: 26—30. Luke 12:6, 24. Acts 14; 17. 17: 24—29. 
Rom. 1: 18—20. 2: 14,15. Heb. 3:3,4. The passages are also numerous, 
which illustrate scriptural truth by natural phenomena, in such a way as to im- 
ply that these phenomena teach the same principle which the Bible asserts, and 
that an analogy pervades the kingdoms of nature and of grace. 
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Bible, we should labor to convince them by arguments drawn 
from what they will and must admit. Every preacher who 
would silence gainsayers, especially every one who aims to in- 
struct the heathen, must be familiar with the system of truth 
which the opposers of revelation feel compelled to believe! A 
true deference to that system will lead a consistent man to ac- 
quiesce in the wntten word. Indeed, in the last generalization, 
Wwe may say that the written word is so intimately connected with 
Natural Theology, as to make a real attachment to the latter not 
80 much a preparative for an attachment to the former, as essen- 
tially the same thing with it He who admires the grandeur of 
Natural Religion, admires the sublimity of the Bible when per- 
ceived. He who is enamored of the purity of the one, cannot 
despise that of the other. The principles of the law are the 
same in genus with those of the gospel. Men may cordially re- 
ceive some parts of Natural Theology, while they reject some 
portions of the revealed; so they may be pleased with certain 
revelations of the Bible, while they are displeased with particu- 
lar precepts of Natural Religion; but a love'to the whole system 





# The objector sometimes replies, that the simple presentation of the Gospel 
will disarm men of their Infidelity, sooner than will any labored defence of 
Natural Religion ; that the Moravian missionaries, for example, were success- 
fal because they preached Christ and him crucified, and not because they 
preached the truths relating to the divine existence. We need not answer this 
objection by saying, as we might, that the permanent success of the Moravian 
missionaries has been of itself somewhat overrated, nor by denying, as we can 
by no means deny the fact, that the internal evidence of the gospel is sufficient 
to dissipate the doubts of some men, and that the authority of the preacher 
will often secure a belief in his simple testimony. But we may say, with trath, 
that although some men may be disarmed of' their skepticism by the simple ex- 
‘hibition of evangelical doctrine, others cannot be thus won. The internal ev- 
idence of scriptural truth is sufficient to convince honest inquirers, but for 
such as are not honest, more tangible proofs are needed. We say also, that 
maltitades have been converted from infidelity to Christianity, by arguments 
from the constitution of nature. This was especially the secret of the success 
of Dr. Nelson, the celebrated antagonist of American infidels. We add, that 
where the traths of Natural Theology are not distinctly avowed as such, they 
are often assumed in our reasonings with infidels, and some of these truths are 
the logical grounds of the conversion to Christianity, even when the distinct 
avowal of them is not chronologically antecedent to such a conversion. We 
shall not be understood as asserting that the truths of Natural Theology are, of 
themeelves, sufficient to renew the heart; for even the doctrines of the New 
Testament are, of themselves, inadequate to effect this radical change of our 
moral nature. We are speaking of that intellectual belief which is the result 
of accurate ratiocination, and not of that spiritual faith which is the gift of the 
Holy Ghost. 
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ef truth, as revealed in either volume, is generically a love to the 
whole system as revealed in both volumes. Infidels have been, 
at heart, as really hostile to the spiritual truths taught in the book 
of nature, as to those taught in the Bible; and as they pretended 
to admire the grandeur of Natural Religion, so they have profes- 
sed a like admwation for the sublimity of the Scriptnres. The 
justice of God, as learned from the human conscience, cannot be 
truly reverenced aad adored, witheut the elements of a heartfelt 
acquiescence in the scheme of salvation by Chnst. So home- 
geneous is all moral truth, that the Redeemer cannot be theught 
to destroy one jot or one title of the law, as it is written upon 
the hearts of men by the finger of God. Although men are jus- 
tified only by faith, yet if they who have not the written law, 
should do by nature the things contained im the law, they would 
be justified, aecording to what they had, net according to what 
was denied them; and their nghteousness, whick would in that 
ease, be an obedience to the moral precepts, would be of the 
same genus, though not the same species, with the faith without 
which it is impossible to please Ged. 

But the chief use of Natural Theology remains to be men- 
tioned. It forms the basis on which the written revelation rests. 
We do not assert that all parts of it are equally fundamental, bat 
certain doctrines which it teaches, are essential preliminaries to a 
faith in the Bible. Accordingly, the Bible assumes these doctrines, 
presupposes a belief in them, asserts them for the sake of impres- 
sing them on the mind, or recalling them to remembrance, rather 
than for the purpose of proving them by testimony; and, when- 
ever it attempts to prove them, does it by refernng to the same 
arguments which have been already mentioned as the proofs of 
Natural Theology. It will not be questioned, that the logical 
order of our processes is to believe in the existence of a being, 
before we consider the truth or falsehood of his declarations. It 
is impossible to learn that he exists, from his merely aseertang 
that he does so, when that assertion is considered, not as an in- 
dependent fact, but as a mere announcement of a fact. If he 
should assert that there is no such being as himself, the infer- 
ence would be as conclusive in favor of his existence from his 
denial, as it could be from his affirmation. In like manner it is 
the logical and also the necessary course of our reasonings, to es- 
tablish the fact of an individual's veracity, before we credit his de- 
clarations considered as such. If we believe in his truthfulness, 
because he himself asserts it, then before we can trust this as- 
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sertion, we must be convinced of the very attnbute which is thus 
made known to us by testimony. The assertion may itself prove 
the veracity of the witness, not however when it is regarded as 
@ mere assertion, but when it is regarded as a phenomenon co- 
incident with other phenomena. On the same principle, the en- 
tire moral character of a being must be inferred from other cir- 
cumstances, before it can be proved by his declarations respect- 
ing it. It is not allowable to conclude, that he is benevolent, 
feom the simple fact that he professes to be so; but his profes; 
sion must be compared with his practice, ere such a conclusion 
can be warranted. Yet the testimony of a being, in favor of his 
own virtue, may be a proof of that virtue, whenever the testimo- 
ny can be considered as an event, for the occurrence of which np 
cause but the truth of the assertion can be assigned. The ar- 
‘gument is then derived from it, as an event, not as an assevera- 
tion. In the same way the announcement of an individual that 
he exists, may prove his existence ; not when the announcement 
is viewed simply as such, but when it is viewed as an effect 
which would be unaccountable on the supposition of the individ- 
ual’s non-existence. From a neglect of this discrimination, has 
resulted much false reasoning. There are many who say, that 
the word of God is itself a valid argument for his being and per- 
fections. It is such an argument; for, first, after we have proved 
his existence and character in the appropriate way, from his works, 
we may credit the testimony which declares that he is good, and 
which thus affords additional evidence in favor of the same truth 
which anterior considerations must have established; and sec- 
endly, his word is itself a glonous phenomenon which, like every 
other effect, exhibits proof of its cause and also of the attributes 
of that cause. The Bible is thus considered as one of the signs or 
arguments furnished by Natural Theology, and not as a mere 
asseveration dispensing with all previous evidence of its title to 
eur credit. The generic distinction between Natural and Re- 
vealed Theology is this: the former reasons from certain works 
to the truths which may be inferred from those works; but the 
latter reasons from certain words to the truths which are com- 
municated by those words. When it is said, therefore, that the 
revealed system must be founded on Natural Theology, it is 
meant, in part, that we must prove the existence and attributes 
of the supreme Being from what he has done, before we can 
prove the truth of the declarations purporting to be his. And 
when it is replied that the Bible is its own proper evidence, and 
Vou. IIL No. 10. 25 
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is itself an effect which must have been produced by a divine 
author, this reply simply changes the ground of the discussion, 
and classifies the books of Scripture among the phenomena of 
Natural Theology, requiring us to reason from them just as we 
reason from the phenomena of astronomy and physiology. Nor 
can this conclusion be evaded by asserting, that the Bible is by 
some men seen and felt to be true, without any conscious process 
of inference from effect to cause. This alleged intuitive percep- 
tion of its credibility, is altogether distinct from a trust in its de- 
clarations. It precedes such a trust in the order of nature, if not 
of time, and is the ground on which the belief of those declara- 
tions is established. It is an intuitive judgment in favor of the 
testimony as itself good, pure, holy; and from its inherent ex- 
cellence we are impelled to the conclusion, as rapid as an intui- 
tion, that the testimony is all that it pretends to be, true and di- 
vine. This is one of the reasoning processes from effect to cause. 
Perceiving the moral greatness of the Bible, we intuitively in- 
fer the existence of its infinite author. 

But when we have thus brought the Scriptures within the 
province of Natural Theology, it is still useful in the highest de- 
gree to investigate the other departments of this science, and 
employ them as supports, more or less necessary, of the new de- 
partment which is constituted by the phenomena of revelation. 
Some of these phenomena are involved in the miraculous agency 
which is said to have been exerted in proof of the Scriptures. 
The miracles of the Old and New Testaments may, like other 
wonderful works, be looked upon as evidences of the being 
and perfections of God. These few instances, however, of 
the Creator's miraculous interposition, cannot be deemed so full 
a display of his attributes, as we find in the innumerable in- 
stances of his creative and providential arrangements.! Besides, 





1 Miracles are affirmed by Lord Brougham to be merely evidences of super- 
natural power, fot of goodness. See his Discourse of Natural Theology, Part 
II. Sect. 3. But the Scriptures frequently appeal to certain miracles, with 
reason, as indications of moral excellence. It is in vain, however, to pretend 
that a small number of exceptions to the laws of nature, can be so decisive 
proofs of the Deity’s benevolence, as are the laws themselves in their ceaseless 
operation. It is said, that miracles are not designed to prove directly the good- 
ness of the divine character, but the truth of the revelation, and that this rev- 
elation asserts the divine goodness. But the inference in favor of the truth of 
the Bible from the occurrence of miraculous events, presupposes that the au- 
thor of the Bible and of these events is veracious, and it’ thus depends on a 
previous deduction of Natural Theology. 
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how can these miracles be shown to have occurred? The full 
proof of them is dependent on the anterior deductions of Natural 
Theology that there is a God, and that his benevolence may lead 
him to interpose, in a miraculous method, for the good of his crea- 
tures. That some of the main truths relating to Jehovah must 
be established, before we can be fully convinced of the real oc- 
currence of miracles, has been made evident, we think, by such 
wniters as Brown, Whateley, and Abercrombie.! Thus is one 
department of Natural Theology an essential basis of the exter- 
nal proof in favor of the Bible, even when the Bible is regarded 
as another department of the same comprehensive science. 

But there is likewise an internal proof of revelation. The 
Scriptures reveal such doctrines, and breathe such a spirit, as be- 
token a divine original. They are a more wonderful exhibition 
of wisdom than is to be found in organized bodies, or in the stel- 
lary system. As the phenomena of the material and spiritual 
world are evidences of a higher cause than can be found in crea- 
ted nature, so are the moral phenomena of the Bible too stupen- 
dous to be referred to any human or even angelic author. They 
must be the work of God; they prove his existence and charac- 
ter. Still, even for this proof are the other parts of Natural The- 
ology more or less important. First, they render a valuable aid 
to the moral argument for the Bible, by affording illustrations and 
confirmations of it. They are separate vouchers for the same ul- 
tumate truths, and the concurrence of testimony is a distinct, 
peculzar evidence in favor of each of the coinciding witnesses. 
Secondly, those proofs of the divine existence and character, 
which are derived from the mere phenomena of the Bible, are 
met by infidels with numerous objections ; and it is not only use- 
ful to show that the same objections may be made to the con- 
stitution and course of nature, but it is also expedient to break 
the force of them by proving their futility, before we come to the 
examination of the written word. It is wise to dissociate the 
Seriptures, as far as possible, from the cavils of evil-minded men, 
and to let the argument from nature, rather than from revelation, 
bear the brunt of skeptical obloquy. It is a dictate of Christian 
prudence to keep the words of inspired teachers, as far as may 
be, from being linked in our suggestive processes with the scoffs 
and banter of licentious writers,and we may in some degree 





1 See Brown on Cause and Effect, Notes E. and F. Whateley’s Rhet. P. 1. 
Ch. 2. § 4, and 3. § 4. Abercrombie on the Int. Powers, P. 2.8.3. See like- 
wise Paley's Evidences, (Pref. Consid.) and Erskine on Int. Ev. pp. 110—129. 
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effect this object by arresting the infidel 7” Asie, and vanquish- 
ing him before he enters the sacred enclosures. No one can fail 
to perceive, that the objections of Hume and Paine, Voltaire and 
Rousseau, Lessing, Strauss and Feurbach may be often answer- 
ed t effect, before we consider the biblical truths which they 
oppose. We may thus disencumber the Scriptural phenomena 
of many hurtful associations ; may preserve in the popular mind 
the sacredness and purity of that system, which can often be 
more advantageously defended while we stand upon its outworks, 
than when we allow the skirmish of arms within the citadel it- 
self. Thirdly, the whole internal evidence of the Bible is not 
apparent to all men. Its full force is apprehended only by those, 
who have cultivated their religious nature to a high degree of re- 
finement. The moral argument for the Bible is delicate, and re- 
quires a corresponding sensitiveness in the minds of all who can- 
vass it. But the majority of men are coarse and blunt in their 
moral sensibilities, and will not appreciate the nice beauties of 
the word which is too captivating to have been spoken by man. 
For the majority of minds, then, the argument from nature which 
is more tangible and more obvious to their gross vision, still re- 
mains essential to the proof of the Bible, even when the Bible is 
regarded as a coordinate part of Natural Theology. What is 
necessery for most men, is salutary fur all; and thus is it shown, 
we think, that in every case the science which we recommend is 
prolific in its intellectual and moral uses. But fourthly, much 
even of the internal evidence which recommends the Bible to 
our faith, is dependent upon one branch of Nataral Theology. It 
has already been stated, p. 248, that one office of this science is 
to disclose the most important applications of the moral code, 
and teaches what would be nght, and what wrong in the Gover- 
nor of the universe. It reveals to us the standard of perfect 
virtue, and it is by comparing the Bible with this standard which 
ig ascertained by our moral sense, that we learn the infinite wor- 
thiness of the biblical instructions respecting God. The ex- 
cellence of these instructions is the crowning excellence of the 
Bible, and constitutes the great argument for its divinity. But 
it is an argument which presupposes the truth and demonstrates 
the importance of the theology which is written upon our moral 
constitution. 

It is needless to enlarge upon the numerous collateral advan- 
tages of the science which we are considering ; for whatever ex- 
cites our interest in studying the works of God, and connects the 
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phenomena of the world with their Sovereign Author; what- 
ever awakens our zeal in the search for biblieal truth, and im- 
presses nus with a sense of the congruity between the teachings 
of nature and those of grace; whatever constitutes the founda- 
tion on which the revealed system must be estabhshed, and 
makes us familiar with those cardinal traths which involve the 
principle of all others; whatever requires of us such investiga- 
tions and rewards us with such results, must not only discipline 
every faculty of the intellect, but also enrich the heart; must 
exert an influence which, like the author of all science, is omni- 
present, and will be everlasting. 

We are well aware, that the views which we have now ad- 
vanced with regard to the province, the scientific character, and 
the important uses of Natural Theology are not conformed to the 
standards of some theological parties. There are two conflicting 
tendencies among divines, in their speculations on this subject. 
One is a wish to honor the Bible by showing its harmony with 
the teachings of nature, and by proving, independently of Scrip- 
tural aid, the whole system of religious truth. The other is a 
desire to aggrandize the Bible by showing its necessity, and by 
proving that the unaided intellect can discover no important theo- 
logical doctrine. Each of these extremes we regard as unmanly 
and unphilosophical. The Chnstian spirit requires us to seek for 
the truth, and forbids the wish, however politic, to press an argu- 
ment beyond its natural extent, or, on the other hand, to resist 
any degree of its natural force. The Scriptures are disparaged, 
im attempting to prove by them either too much or too little. 
They are dishonored, whenever we feel obliged to confirm our 
faith in them by torturing our reason, and urging our way against 
the instructions of the volume of nature. If we imagine that 
we can establish every important truth of religion without the 
Scriptures, we derogate from their usefulness. If, on the other 
hand, we fancy that we are unable without their aid, to prove 
any fundamental religious truth, we undermine their foundation ; 
we imply that we could not, without their teachings, feel our 
moral accountability ; that we could not sin against a Deity, be- 
cause we could not obtain a knowledge of one; that the Bible 
was not given, therefore, to men who had abused their know- 
ledge, but to men who had received no instruction which they 
eould abuse ; that its messages are the reeult of divine goodness 
and compassion exercised toward us as miserable beings, but 
are not the result of divine grace exercised toward us as guilty 
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beings ; for “ grace is no mere grace,’ whenever the recipients of 
it were previously without a known law, by the transgression of 
which, they could deserve punishment, and thereby could be fit 
subjects for receiving a gracious favor. 

It is a very singular fact, that with all his alleged rationalism, 
Mr. Locke attempted to make the Bible responsible for certain 
articles of our belief, on the previous reception of which the au- — 
. thority of the Bible, and indeed of all truth, is dependent. He dis- 
tinctly affirms, that “ concerning the existence of finite spirits, as 
well as several other things, we must content ourselves with the 
evidence of fawh,;” “we have ground from revelation and seve- 
ral other reasons, to believe with assurance that there are sach 
creatures” as “finite spirits, and other spiritual beings, besides 
the eternal God.”! In order, then, to believe the doctrine that 
there are finite minds in existence, we must first believe the 
truth of the Bible. But the Bible presupposes the existence of 
such minds, and also the existence of an infinite spirit, which is 
certainly not less difficult of proof, than is the existence of a finite 
spirit Now some have regarded it as highly honorable to reve- 
lation, that it can thus be made the source of all our knowledge 
respecting the real existence of human intelligences; but in real- 
ity snch a supposition renders it impossible for us to entertain a 
rational faith in the Bible, or even to draw any inference from 
any premise ; for every process of reasoning implies the existence 
of a mind which reasons ; and if that which it presupposes is not, 
therefore, entitled to our belief, then that which it seems to prove 
cannot be considered as, therefore, true. All such attempts to. 
make Revelation the basis of those doctrines which are either 
perceived intuitively, or are learned by instantaneous deductions, 
result in ultimate skepticism, not merely with regard to the truths 
of reason, but also with regard to the very existence of a revela- 
tion. Mr. Locke himself has frequently rebuked these suicidal 
efforts to exalt the written word on the ruins of the system which 
God has revealed from heaven. ‘“ Reasun,” he says, “is natural 
revelation, whereby the eternal Father of light, and Fountain of 
all knowledge, communicates to mankind that portion of truth 
which he has laid within the reach of their natural faculties. 
Revelation is natural reason, enlarged by a new set of discove- 
ries communicated by God immediately, which reason vouches 
the truth of, by the testimony and proofs it gives that they come 





} Essay concerning Human Understanding, Book IV. Ch. II. § 12. 
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from God. So that he who takes away reason to make way for rev- 
elation, puts out the ight of both; and does much about the same as . 
if he would persuade a man to put out his eyes, the better to receive 
the remote light of an invisible star by a telescope.' We deprecate 
all attempts to force the human mind forward or backward, in 
order to recommend the written word; for we believe that the 
highest honor of that word is imparted by the truth, uncon- 
strained, undistorted. Its glory is to be the superstructure, under 
which lies so magnificent a foundation as the truths of Natural 
Theology. The more we venerate these truths, so much the 
greater will be our reverence for the system, which rises sub- 
hmely upon and over them. One proof of its divine origin is the 


. fact, that it presupposes so many truths of human reason, and 


then goes far beyond all which reason can discover ; and also that 
it condescends to remind us graciously of those doctrines which 
we did “ not like to retain in our knowledge,” and for our neglect 


of which it had been just for God to give us up to blindness of 


mind and hardness of heart. Richard Baxter had no suspicion 
that he was undervaluing the sacred volume when he said, “ I 
do more than ever of late discover a necessity of a methodical 
procedure in maintaining the doctrine of Christianity, and of be- 
ginning at natural verities as presupposed fundamentally to su- 
pernatural truths.” Lysicles is introduced in one of Berkeley's 
Dialogues? as making the following acknowledgement: “The 
belief of God, virtue, a future state, and such fine notions are, as 
every one may see with half an eye, the very basis and comer 
stone of the Christian religion. Lay but this foundation for them 
to build on, and you shall soon see what superstructures our men 
of divinity will raise from it. The truth and importance of those 
points once admitted, a man need be no conjurer to prove, upon 
that principle, the excellency and usefulness of the Christian re- 
ligion.” A similar concession has been often made by infidel 
writers. They have seen, that the revealed system of truth 1s 
ingrafted upon the rational system, and have been far from sup- 
posing that the divines who extol the latter, are thereby induced 
to depreciate the former. There cannot be a more singular 
charge. No tme friend of either system can wish to divorce it 
from its help-meet. What God has united, let not man separate. 
Let reason be regarded as the friend, the indissoluble ally of 
revelation. ‘“ Wherefore, to conclude this part, let it be ob- 


* Essay concerning Human Understanding, Book [V. ch. 19. $4. 
# Minute Philosopher, Dial. iV. 
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served,” in the words of one! who, notwithstanding his disesteem 
of the theory of final causes, could not yet deny the importance 
of our science, “let it be observed that there be two principal 
duties and services, besides ornament and illustration, which phi- 
losophy and human learning do perform to faith and religion. 
The one, because they are an effectual inducement to the exal- 
tation of the glory of God; for as the Psalms and other Scrip- 
tures do often invite us to consider and magnify the great and 
wonderful works of God, so if we should rest only in the contem- 
plation of the exterior of them, as they first offer themselves to 
our senses, we should do a like injury unto the majesty of God, 
as if we should judge or construe the store of some excellent 
jeweller, by that only which is set out toward the street in his 
shop. The other, because they minister a singular help and pre- 
servative against unbelief and error; for our Saviour saith, ‘ you 
err, not knowing the Scriptures nor the power of God;’ laying 
before us two books or volumes to study, if we will be secared 
from error; first the Scriptures revealing the will of God, and 
then the creatures expressing his power; whereof the latter is a 
key unto the former, not only opening our understanding to con- 
ceive the true sense of the Scriptures, by the general notions of 
reason and rules of speech, but chiefly opening our belief, in draw- 
ing us into a due meditation of the omnipotency of God, which 
is chiefly signed and engraven upon his works.” 


ARTICLE III. 


LIFE, CHARACTER, WRITINGS, DOCTRINES AND INFLUENCE 
OF CONFUCIUS. 


By Rev. Ira Tracy, formerly Missionary in China. 


As that great nation, which has from the earliest ages, occu- 
pied the eastern part of Asia, is becoming more and more an ob- 
ject of admiration and interest to us, it is natural to inquire what 
are ws pecularuves, and by what process did ut come to possess them. 
Its greatness, recluseness and singularity, conspire to awaken 
our curiosity and attract our attention. This curiosity and inte- 
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rest it is well to cherish. We should have little reason to laugh 
at the sons of Han for snpposing that China is “all under heav- 
en,” if we, in the plentitude of our knowledge, should practically | 
and habitually regard it as one of the less important nations of 
the earth. Our error would be more unpardonable, and of more 
injurions tendency, than theirs. It includes probably one third 
of the great family, of which we and they are, in common, mem- 
bers, and for the well-being of the whole of which we should 
care. 

To the welfare of this great family, the Chinese have contrib- 
uted perhaps more largely than is generally supposed. If they 
had sent to western nations nothing but their éea, our debt to 
them would not have been small. How many the pleasant hours 
it has made around the tables of the rich and the poor, the learned 
and the ignorant. How different the social visits of our female 
ancestry, and of our own mothers and sisters too, from what they 
would have been, had the stupifying ale, or the maddening punch 
passed around their circles, instead of the mildly cheering beve- 
rage which China gave them. 

Silk, which is acknowledged to be of Chinese invention, has 
had not a little to do in refining the manners and cherishing the 
industry and ingenuity of the western world. 

The manufacture of white earthern ware, for the first knowl- 
edge of which we are indebted to the Chinese, has also done 
much to increase our comforts, and improve our sentiments as 
well as our habits. But for the Chinese, we should, for aught 
we know, have been using brown earthen to this day. 

And not to dwell on many things of less importance that China 
has done for us, it is worthy of notice and remembrance, that the 
art of pnnting, gunpowder and the mariner’s compass, which 
have wrought such general and beneficent changes in the condi- 
tion of nations and the state of society here, made their appear- 
ance in Europe soon after Marco Polo had published his travels 
in China, where they were all in use. 

The Chinese have more peculiarities than any other portion of 
the human family;~except, perhaps, the Japanese, who are 
probably much like them. Savage and barbarous people can- 
net have so many, for they have less in which it is possible to 
be peculiar; and all the other civilized nations of the earth have 
exerted an assimilating influence upon each other; but the Chi- 
nese are a civilized people, whose character, condition and habits 
have not been affected, in any appreciable degree, by any other 
civilized people. 
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Many as are their peouliarities, the most important of them may 
be traced to the influence of one man. He who understands 
what Confuctus was, and what were his doctrines ; and how per- 
vading and commanding has been, and still is, their influence on 
the minds of the Chinese, cannot fail to have a pretty correet 
idea of what they are. .Their minds are run in the mould that he 
formed for them; and they endeavor to conform their civil, social 
and domestic habits to the instructions which he bequeathed to 
them. 

Of this remarkable man I propose to give a brief account in 
the present Article. I do it as the best means of acquainting my 
readers with the most important peculiarities of the Chinese. 

Confucius, the great philosopher and teacher of the Chinese, 
was born in the north-east part of China, in the year B. C. 652, 
His father, who was a man of high rank, died when Confucius was 
but three years old. Although his ancestors had, for six genera- 
tions, held office in their native State, the family was so poor that 
he was obliged to work for its support during his early youth. He 
applied himself to study, as soon as practicable, and made rapid 
progress in the knowledge of the ancient records, which were 
engraved on pieces of bamboo. His abilities, acquirements and 
good character, soon became known at Court; and at the early 
age of twenty years, he was appointed to an important office in 
his native country, Loo. This independent State was not so 
large, as is any one of the eighteen provinces which now com- 
poge the Chinese empire. 

During the next thirty years he held several offices in that, 
and neighboring States, but did not remain long in any of them. 
While he sought for office as a means of usefulness, he likewise 
studied and visited celebrated teachers to increase his knowl- 
edge, and travelled to seek opportunity for the promulgation of 
his doctrines. But he found it difficult to persuade any of the 
princes whom he visited, to adopt, for any considerable time, 
the rules of conduct he proposed; and after many disappoint- 
ments, he returned, at the age of fifty, to his native country, and 
reured to private life, that he might collect.and compile several 
important works, in which he could embody the precepts and ex- 
amples of some ancient princes, whom he desired the people, 
and especially the princes, of his own and future ages, to imitate 
and obey. Ina few years he was called from his seclusion and 
made govermor of a province, and afterwards prime minister. In 
this office he exerted himself very successfully, and in three 
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years produced such a reformation, that a neighboring State be- 
eame alarmed at the increasing prosperity of Loo, and by strata- 
gem seduced the prince and most of his officers from attention to 
their duties, which so disgusted Confucius, that he resigned his 
office, and again withdrew from public life. 

Encouraged by the successful beginning made here, and 

hoping to carry out his plans of reformation more thoroughly in 
some other State, he soon went abroad again, and offered his ser: 
vices to several princes ; but they either felt unwilling to adopt 
his rigid rules of morality and close attention to their duties, and 
rejected his offers; or soon became weary of them, and dismis- 
sed him from their employment. 
_ Thus thwarted every where in his endeavors to get his doc- 
trmes put in practice, he retired finally to his native State, and 
spent the remainder of his life in completing his writings, and 
preparing his disciples, who had now become numerous, to hand 
down his doctrines to future ages. As he approached the close 
of life, he lamented the degeneracy of the times in which he 
lived, and the rejection of those doctrines, the reception of which, 
he felt assured, would have given prosperity and happiness to 
his country and the world. “Iam nolonger useful on the earth,” 
said he, “ it is necessary that I should leave it.” He died at the 
age of seventy-three, in the year B. C. 479. 

Confucius seems to have arisen in China at the stage of its 
progress, in which tradition had so multiplied the facts that were 
worth remembering, and the experience and observation of suck 
cessive generations had so accumulated knowledge which ought 
to be preserved, that a compiler was needed; and he seems to 
have possessed, in a degree rarely seen among men, both ability 
and disposition to be a teacher of his own and succeeding ages. 
He gave himself to his two-fold work with zeal, and even en- 
thusiasm. 

How much aid he derived from his predecessors, it is now im- 
possible to determine. He has so mingled his own sayings with 
theirs, that no one can tell what are his and what theirs. The first 
emperors in the long list of China’s rulers, are evidently fabulous 
characters. Even Yaou, who, with his immediate successors, 
Shun and Yu, figures largely in the books of Confucius, is said 
to have begun to reign in the year B. C. 2337, ninety years be- 
fore the building of Babel. It is probable that Confucius used 
these names, which may have belonged to princes that lived a 
few centuries before his own time, to give greater weight to the 
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instructions which he wished to inculcate upon the minds of his 
contemporaries; and consequently, that most that is excellent in 
his writings, is his own. However this may have been, it is no 
small praise, to say of him that he was capable either of origina- 
ting, or appreciating, such doctrines as he gave to his countrymen, 
and had a disposition to devote his life to the promulgation of 
them. The object of his life, so far as we have the means of 
knowing it, was to do good, and this was the aim, and in no small 
decree, the tendency of his writings. 

His followers describe him as temperate, industrious, kind to 
his inferiors, respectful to equals and superiors, and say that he 
exhibited a faultless propriety of behavior, in all the relations he | 
sustained to his fellow-men, and in all the various stations he oc- 
’ cupied in the different periods of his life: that he “ was mild, 
but firm; majestic, but not harsh; grave, but pleasant.” They 
see no wrong in him; but he was not entirely blind to his own 
defects, and repeatedly confessed them. “ To be like a sage, or 
a purely benevolent man, how dare I presume!” “To exhibit in 
my own person the superior man, I have not yet attained.” 
“ There are four things practised by the superior man, not one of 
which Kung (that is Kung foo tsze, or Confucius) is yet able to 
do; what I require of a son, in serving a father I am not able to 
do; what I require of a minister, in serving a prince I cannot do; 
what I require of a younger brother, in serving an elder brother 
I cannot do; what I require of a friend, I cannot first bestow.”! 

His conduct, both in private and in public, was in general exem- 
plary. He was doubtless one of the most moral of the heathen. 
The only recorded exceptions to the moral rectitude of his life 
are that on one occasion he was guilty of lying, which, however, 
his followers do not censure; and that he divorced his wife, for 
doing which no other reason is assigned, than his “desire to ac- 
quire wisdom in retirement.” 

His admirers praise him as humble and free from ambition and 
every form of selfishness. His readiness to resign his office as 
prime minister, -when he thought he could not be useful in it, is 
adduced as proof of his freedom from those passions. Neverthe- 
less he appears to us to have been a proud and ambitious man. 
His ambition, however, was for something nobler than mere dem- 
agogues and aspirants for office and emolument ever aim at. 
There was much of patriotism, and even philanthropy mingled 
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tion, fur the sake of showing the style of the original. 
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with it. Me eamestly sought office, but % was that he might be 
the more useful. He ardently desired the prosperity and happé- 
peas of his country, aud was deeply grieved at the viciousness of 
its rulers, and the evils it had produced or perpetuated. He long- 
ed for a reformation, and believed that it might be effected by 
the doctrines he taught. To this belief he was strongly, even 
enthusiastically attached. All his disappointments could net 
change it. It controlled his whole life. 

Religion formed scarcely any appreciable part of his character. 
His real praise is that he was a moral and political philosopher 
and reformer, and ambitious te do good; and though, like the 
rest of men, not without faults, his memory may well be revered: 
by his countrymen; and if we compare him only with othes 
teachers unaided by inspiration, we may see many good reasens 
why Pope, in his “ Temple of fame,” should say, 


‘‘ Saperior and alone Confucius stood, 
Who tanght that useful science—to be good.” 


‘Phere are nine books which the Chinese speak of as the works 
of Confueins. They are called the “ Four books,” and the “ Five 
classics.” Only one of them was written entirely by Confucius. 
The four books were compiled and composed by his disciples, 
bat as they contain some fragrnents written by him, and a large 

“portion of them consists of his sayings, and their doctrines are 
wholly Confucian, it is not without propriety that they are. called 
his works. Four of the five classics are collections of the wnt- 
ings and traditions of former ages, compiled and enlarged by 
Confucius; and one was written by him. 

‘The four books are, Learning for adults, Due medwom, Dialogues, 
and Menctus. Learning for adults is « short treatise, containing 
less than 2000 words. Its aim is, to point out the way to become 
perfect in personal, domestic, social and political virtue. ‘Phe 
theory of Confucius, as developed here and elsewhere, is, first re- 
form yourself; then you can easily reform your family, then a 
district, then a province, and then an empire. The Due medium 
professes to teach, what right character and night conduct are, 
and hew they may be attained. Much of it is obscure, bombas- 
tic and fanciful, ascribing to Confueins, and to the superior man, 
whoever he may be, qualities which do not pertain to human na- 
tare, and of which it may be doubted whether the writer himself 
had any very clear ideas. The Dialogues are mrere scraps of con-' 
versations between Confucias and others. They seem to have 
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been spoken at different periods of his life; and are recorded in 
such a manner that this book has been called “the Chinese Bos- 
well.” Various incidents of his life, and descriptions of his dress, 
deportment, habits, etc. are intermingled with them. There are 
many good remarks in them, and they show much knowledge of 
human nature, and great skill in adapting his instructions to the 
various capacities and dispositions of his disciples. Menctus con- 
tains nothing which it is important to our present purpose to no- 
tice. 

The five classics are, Song classic, Book classic, Change classte, 
Propriety remembrancer, and Spring and Autumn. The Song 
classic is a collection of ancient odes. A large portion of them 
are historical, some amatory, and a few religious. Confucius was 
accustomed to make quotations from them in conversation, and 
his followers often select mottoes from them for the chapters of 
their books. They are highly esteemed by the Chinese, but Ea- 
ropeans find little poetry to admire in them. One reason of this 
difference of opinion doubtless is, that no foreigner can appreciate 
so fully as the Chinese do, the beauties of composition in their 
language. ‘The very nice discrimination of sounds to which they 
are accustomed from their infancy, naturally imparts a charm to 
their more highly finished poetry, to which a foreigner must re- 
main a stranger. Their poetry, if 1 may presume to speak from 
a very limited acquaintance with it, is strikingly similar to that © 
of the Hebrews, as exhibited in the Psalms and Proverbs. An- 
tithesis and parallelism, together with curious and often beautiful 
similes, and a most accurate arrangement of words in respect to 
sound, appear to constitute its most remarkable characteristics. 

The Book cilasstc is a collection of historical dialogues, and was 
designed to give a history of China from the time of Yaou near- 
ly to that of Confucius. The principal speakers are the three 
suceessive emperors, Yaou, Shun and Yu. This book contains 
clearer intimations of the knowledge of the Almighty and refer- 
ence to his authority, than more modern Chinese books do. The: 
style is even more concise than that of the other books of Con- 
fucius ; and learned Chinese often differ in their interpretation of 
. it Its obscurity is supposed to be increased by the loss of a con- 
siderable part of it, said to have been caused by the burning of 
books by Whang-te, the builder of the great wall; who ordered 
that all books should be destroyed, that there might be no record 
of men greater than himself. 


The Change classic is a symbolical description of the changes 
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in the seasons of the year, and in the animal and vegetable world. 
By different collocations of the symbols used in this book, it is 
supposed that things past, present and future may all be known. 
Kt contains a theory of the creation, in which yang and yin, the 
male and female principles, are supposed to be creative and ope- 
rative powers, which pervade all things, and continue their exis- 
tence. Confucius himself considered it difficult to understand 
this book; and doubtless said truly, when he remarked, that if 
any one could understand it, he could know all things. 

The Propriety remembrancer is a book of rites and forms of eti- 
quette. By its rules Confucius wished to regulate all the actions 
of men; even to their walking and sitting, their eating and sleep- 
ing, their laughing and weeping. It is larger than either of his 
other works, and contains a very full discussion of the subject to 
which it relates; - giving reasons for the mles it prescribes, and 
showing the importance of their being carefully observed in prac- 
tice. 
The Spring and autumn is so named, because it was begun in 
the former and fiuished in the latter. It is a dry historical work, 
and seems to have been written as a continuation of the book 
classic, taking up the thread of history where that book left it, 
and following it down to the historian’s own time. 

These five classics are the oldest books extant in China. Con- 
fucius doubtless embodied in them nearly all that was valuable 
in the records that then existed. By compiling and composing 
them, he became at once the father of Chinese history, poetry 
and philosophy; the ‘Herodotus, the Homer, and the Anstotle 
and Plato of the Chinese; for his philosophy is practical like that 
-of the former, yet as theoretical as that of the latter. 

Confucius taught that men are naturally virtuous. Their vices 
he .attributed chiefly to ignorance and bad example. Conse- 
quently he believed that it would not be very difficult to restore 
them to the practice of virtue. Accordingly he said, probably to 
some prince: “ When you yourself are right, if you do not com- 
mand, the people will do nghtly; but when you are not right, 
though you command, they will not obey.” And again, “ Desire 
them to be good, and the people will be good.” His favorite the- 
ory has been already noticed. He taught that if a ruler would 
govern himself and set a good example, that example would be 
the means of reforming his ministers, and through them and those 
influenced by them, his whole country; and that if a single coun- 
- try were thus reformed, surrounding countries would soon submit 
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to this virtuous ruler, and he would become a universal em- 
peror. 

The good example, by which he expected such conquests over 
men’s minds and hearts to be effected, consists in propriety of 
eonduct in all situations, and in respect to all the affairs of life. 
He accordingly insisted much on ceremonial politeness. The 
science of etiquette was with him the most important part of po- 
litical science; and the practice of it, the most important requi- 
site in the ruler and the ruled. Still he taught that rectitude is 
a part of propriety, and that rectitude oould be expected to pro- 
eeed only from a right heart. To exhibit at once some features 
of his style of writing, and of his doctrines, the following close 
translation of a part of the second page of the Learnng for 
adults is inserted. 

“The ancients, who wished to ilustrate virtue to all under 
heaven, first promoted good order in their own provinces. They 
who wished to promote good order in their own provinces, first 
regulated theirown families. ‘They who wished to regulate their 
own families, first became virtuous themselves. They who 
wished to become themselves virtuons, first rectified their hearts. 
‘They who wished to rectify their hearts, first purified their mo- 
tives. They who wished to purify their motives, first perfected 
their knowledge. Perfecting knowledge depends on investiga- 
ting things. Things being investigated, knowledge is perfected. 
Knowledge being perfected, motives are purified. Motives be- 
ing purified, the heart becomes night. The heart being nght, 
persons themselves become virtuous. Themselves being virtu- 
ous, their families are regulated. Their families being regulated, 
the nation is governed. The nation being governed, all under 
heaven is at peace. From heaven's son (the emperor) to the 
eommon people, all should regard the cultivation of personal vir- 
tue as the root.” 

One of the greatest defects in his theory, teachings and prao- 
tice, 28 a moral and political reformer, was his neglect and abuse 
of the female sex. Although he attaches great importance to the 
relations of men to each other in the family, society and the 
-State, and gives very prolonged and minute directions respecting 
the duties of all the other relations ; and though he calis marnage 
the principal relation; yet he says very little about the duties 
of it; and what he does say, relates almost exclusively to the da- 
ties of the wife, and enjoins upon her implicit obedience to the 
will of her husband. “ He does not scruple,” says the Chinese ° 
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Repository, “to tell mothers, wives and daughters, that they 
stand in the lowest place in the scale of nature. ‘ Woman is not 
a free agent; she is an inferior, dependent being, and lives only 
for man.” 

Mr. Davis, whose “ History of China,” in two volumes,! contains 
the best account of that country easily accessible to American 
readers, tells us that the most remarkable passage in the “ Four 
books,” is the following: “ Being asked if any one word could 
express the conduct most fitting for one’s whole life, he replied : 
‘Will not the word shoo serve” and he explains it by ‘ Do unto 
others as you would they should do unto you.” Probably Mr. 
Davis would not have used so nearly the words of the golden 
rule, in making his translation, if he had never read them. He 
gives Confucius more credit than he deserves. The passage, 
literally translated, is, ‘‘ What yourself desire not, do not to men.” 
This direction of the sage is good, but it is only a negative pre- 
cept. It merely requires abstinence from injuring others, which 
is a very different thing from seeking to do good to them as earn- 
estly as to benefit ourselves. If we, enlightened by inspiration 
and accustomed to reason on such subjects under its guidance, 
should infer from this negative, the positive duty enjoined by the 
Saviour’s rule, it is by no means certain that the Chinese would 
make that inference; and I do not know that they have ever - 
made it. And if they should make it, the honor of it would be- 
long to them, and not to Confucius, whose books give no evi- 
dence that he ever made it. Let him have, if Mr. Davis pleases 
to give it to him, the honor of having been the wisest and best of 
heathen ; but let not the praise that is due only to the “ Wisdom 
of God,” be given to him. 

Of religion Confucius says but little. He was himself an idol- 
ater, or at least a worshipper of false gods. He speaks of the 
worship of them, as something to which all will of course attend, 
and enjoins sincerity in it. Some of his sayings indicate that he 
was a fatalist; but in others he seems to refer to the Almighty, 
using the word “heaven,” as Chnstian wnters sometimes do. 
He generally discouraged inquiry respecting spiritual beings, and 
even the future state of man. One of his disciples inquiring of 
him respecting the service of the gods, he replied : “ Not yet serve 
men, how can serve gods?’ The disciple asking what he thought 
of death, he said : “ Not yet know life, how can know death ””’ 
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His great desire and aim was to meke men virtuous and hap- 
py tn the present fe. To this he wished chiefly to confine thei 
attention. The means he used to accomplish his object were 
threefold: 1. He set before them the examples of Yaou and 
Shan; whose characters he clothed with all the excellences of 
which he supposed human nature to be capable, and whose lives 
he adomed with ull the virtue, success and happiness, that he 
considered desirable for the princes and people of his own and 
succeeding times. 2. He gave mnrany excellent instructions on 
political, social and domestic morality and economy ; relating to 
the duties of prince and people, husbands and wives, parents and 
children, friends and neighbors. He taught that in each family 
children should reverence and obey their parents; and the 
younger members, the elder; and that in the nation they should 
consider themselves as members of one great family, of which 
the emperor is the father. 3. He prescribed minutely the cere- 
monies, modes of action and forms of address, to be observed in 
the intercourse of all these classes of persons. The proper ob- 
servance of the directions he gave, would, in his opinion, consti- 
tute propriety of behavior, and propriety of behavior would pro- 
duce happiness. 

He sometimes speaks of benevolence, as if he had right views 
of it as the chief of virtues. Nor does he seem disposed to con- 
tract the meaning of the word, or the exercise of the virtue, to 
giving a little to snpply the present physical wants of the needy, 
as do many who would know better, if they studied their Bibles, 
and especially the Greek New Testament. He, on the contrary, 
teaches that benevolence should actuate all our conduct, leading 
us to set a good example before others, and to remove, by good 
instructions, that ignorance which ts the cause of many, and he 
considered the cause of most of the miseries men suffer. 

As @ politician he had wisdom enough to see that a peace pol- 
icy is most conducive to the happiness and prosperity of a nation. 
As a moralist he knew that to pursue our individual advantage 
to the injury of others, or exalt ourselves on their debasement, is 
wrong and pernicious. He taught accordingly. Next to thove 
of the Prince of peace, his, of all the doctrines inculcated on their 
fellow men by those who have sought to instruct them, tend 
most to cherish the principles and spirit of peace. 

The influence of Confucius while he lived,.was great, though 
far from being commensurate with his desires. In the courts of 
the princes, in whose employment he sought opportunities fog 
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usefulness, it was considerable ; but that exerted on the minds of 
his disciples, produced the most permanent and important results. 
The number of those who sought instruction from his lips, is said 
to have been three thousand. Some of these gathered up the 
brightest fragments of his remarks, and recorded the most re- 
markable particulars of his conduct; and they and their successors, 
from age to age, have commented on his writings, sayings and 
actions, till his books and these comments form the classic litera- 
ture of China, and are the study of the prince and the people, of 
the father and the son, of the most ignorant pupil and the most 
learned teacher. The little boy seven or eight years old commits 
to memory the Learning for adults, and the old man of seventy or 
eighty still studies the Book classic. It is impossible that political 
and moral sentiments, so early and so constantly before their 
minds, should not do much to form their characters and habits. 

Accordingly we find that their government, their social and do- 
mestic habits, and their moral, characters, are formed about as 
nearly on his model, as the pravity of human nature would per- 
mit. He taught that the prince should be the father of his people ; 
and so the emperor, be he Chinese, Mongul, or Mantchou, views 
the whole empire as his family, for whose good government he 
is responsible, whose wants he must supply, and whose safety he 
must secure, both from the invasion of enemies and the injustice 
of each other. He must set before them an example of indus- 
try; and as agriculture is the direct means of providing the ne- 
cessaries of life, he goes out in the spring of every year and 
guides the plough; and in summer the empress feeds the silk 
worms fora similar reason. If the people transgress his laws, 
they must be corrected with a fatherly chastisement, and thank 
him, or the magistrate who acts for him, for thus seeking their re- 
formation. If the rivers overflowing their embankments, or 
drought, or locusts, occasion a famine in any part of his vast em- 
pire, he must send food to his hungry children there ; or, what is 
more commonly done in moderate cases, he excuses them from 
sending the usual proportion of their crops to the imperial store- 
houses. 


‘The laws by which the government is administered, are evi- 
dently formed on the principles Confucius taught. As example, 
according to his theory, is of omnipotent influence, if one does 
rightly, his whole family will certainly be virtuous ; and, if one 
family is virtuous, the neighboring families will also be made vir- 

~tuous by its influence ; therefore if a crime is committed, the 
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whole family to which the criminal belongs, must be guilty, 
and none in the neighborhood can be innocent. Consequently, 
they deserve punishment, as well as the offending individual, and 
the laws require that it should be inflicted. But the maxim of 
the Chinese respecting their execution is, “ Let the laws-be very 
strict, but be lenient in the execution of them ;” and it is seldom 
that any but the criminal is punished, except in cases of treason. 
For this crime, it accords with the doctrines of Confucius, as well 
as with the spirit of despotism, to make the punishment pecu- 
liarly severe. The government should be good, and if good, to 
oppose it was, with him, the greatest of crimes; but if it becomes 
cruel and oppressive beyond endurance, he taught that it is nght 
to overthrow it. While it seeks the good of the people, it is the 
institution of heaven, and must be obeyed; but when it ceases 
to do this, it is forsaken of heaven and doomed to destruction. 
The influence of this doctrine, impressed on their minds from 
their very childhood, has been very great, both upon the rulers 
and the subjects of China. The proof of it is seen, both in the 
generally peaceful submission of the vast population of its 
widely extended territory to the authority of its rulers, during so 
many ages, and in the several revolutions which have removed 
unworthy monarchs from the throne. 

The peaceful tendency of the doctrines of Confucius, has done 
not a little for the benefit of China. The long continued in- 
crease of its population finds no parallel in countries where war 
has often raged, or by which it has been carried on. Its wealth 
has not been wasted, as has been that of the great nations of the 
west, in the maintenance of large armies and navies. Its citi- 
zens have not spent their skill in inventing, nor their strength in 
manufacturing, the means of destroying their fellow men. The 
arts of peace have occupied their thoughts, and they have em- 
ployed their time to increase the necessaries, comforts and con- 
veniences of life at home; and they have done it with such suc- 
cess, that for many centunes they enjoyed them more fully than 
any other people in the world. It is only within the last three 
or four hundred years, that the most civilized of Christian na- 
tions have become better supplied with them, than are the Chi- 
nese. Itis a fact worth the attention of every friend of man, 
that the farther we recede from the times of war, and the more 
free we become from its expenses, excitements and occupations, 
the more numerous become those useful inventions and improve- 
ments which increase the efficiency of human labor, multiply 
our enjoyments, and facilitate our progress in every excellence. ° 
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The effect of the instructions of Confucms on the manners of 
the Chinese, is very apparent. The fact that his book of cere- 
monies is the largest of all his works, shows that he attached 

undue importance to them. His followers have imitated his ex- 
ample, and are a nation of formalists. Attention to ceremonial 
politeness among them is excessive ; and is considered a sufii- 
cient reason for falsehood on the tongue as well as in the heart. 
Excessive formality appears in all their intercourse ; from the 
bowing nine times to the very ground before the emperor, to the 
complimentary terms which the meanest villain uses in their 
courts of justice, and the red papers with which the people hon- 
or each other on new year’s day. A certain degree of attention 
to such formalities unquestionably tends to prevent a people from 
degenerating into barbarism, and may, in some states of society, 
assist them in rising to a higher civilization; but that degree the 
Chinese, under the guidance of their sage, have exceeded ; and 
their excessive formality increases their hypocrisy. 

In the family, Confucius taught the supremacy of the father’s 
authority, the duty of filial affection and fraternal kindness, and 
the inferiority of wives and daughters. Mothers he would have 
to share the respect and affection due to fathers. These instruc- 
tions have had their natural effect. Parents are revered and 
obeyed to such a degree, that the children of many a Christian 
family, might well be pointed to those of Chima for an example, 
which they would be the better by imitating. If the father 
chastises his child it is presumed that he does it for his benefit, 
and it is proper that he should thank him for it. Ihave seena 
Chimese boy when severely whipped by his guardian, of his own 
accord, bow politely to him, and thank him for his earnest en- 
deavor to correct his faults) The education of females is gener- 
ally neglected. They have no voice in the choice of their hus- 
bands; and in many respects they are deprived of their proper 
tights and opportunities for enjoyment and usefulness. But the 
Chinese seem not to be at all deficient in domestic feeling, and 
the wives and daughters are often, and perhaps generally, treat- 
ed with more kindness, than the expressions which appear in 
eome of their books, would lead us to expect. Still it is a la- 
‘tmentable fact, that the instructions of their great teacher have 
tended to deprive females of their proper rank and influence in 
society, and thas inflicted an incalculable injury upon his coun- 
ty. | 
' The influence of Confucius upon the individual characters of 
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those who are subject to it, has perhaps been snfficiently indica- 
ted by what has been already said. It is only needful to re- 
mark further, that it is universal in China, though not equally 
felt by all its inhabitants. He taught that learning, with virtue 
and ability, which he seemed to think would always be found in 
company with it, should be a sure passport to office. According- 
ly the highest offices in China, save that of emperor, are acces- 
sible to the sons of the humblest peasant. Consequently every 
family that has sons, seeks to educate at least one of them, 
hoping that he may prove an able scholar, rise to office, and en- 
rich and honor the family. On going to school, this son, after 
spending a short time on smal! books that may be called primers, 
begins to commit to memory the books of Confucius; and his 
chance of success in life depends mainly on his ability to quote 
from these books with facility and aptness, and to explain their 
doctrines. These doctrines, therefore, become thoroughly im- 
pressed upon his mind; and his mode of thinking, and style of 
expression are derived, in a great degree, from the writings of 
the sage and his commentators. He strives to mould himself 
into the intellectual and moral image of Confucius and the more 
ancient sages, whose example Confucius gave him toe imitate. 
Those who do not learn to read, imbibe the doctrines of the sage 
from those who do. 

What the influence of Confucius wil be, is to us a more impor- 
tant, because a more practical inquiry, than what it Aas been. 
For twenty-three centuries it has borne almost unresisted sway 
over the mind of China. But it is now coming in contact with 
another influence. The doctrines of Jesus Christ are beginning 
to be compared with those of the Chinese sage. Will the 
teachers of the gospel find his doctrines a help or a hindrance.te 
their work? To this question no certain answer can be given 
by man; but we may form some opinion of the probable opposi- 
tion or aid, which they will find in the books and disciples of 
Confucius. There will doubtless be some of both. 

1. Confucius encouraged a reverence for ancestors, which, 
whether he so intended it or not, now amounts to worship. To 
this worship the Chinese are more strongly attached, than to any 
other. “These wooden and stone idols,” said one of them, “ are 
a small matter; but the worship of our ancestors, how can we 
cease from that?’ It seems as wrong to a Chinese to neglect to 
worship his deceased father, as it does to a dutiful child among us 
to treat with neglect his living parent. 
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2 The high estimation in which the sage and his doctrines 
are held by the Chinese, makes them slow to admit the supe- 
riority even of Jesus Christ and the doctrines of inspiration. It 
will be hard for the proud Chinese to give up the notion, that 
Confucius, the glory of their nation, the long revered and deified, 
must be superior to any one of whom foreigners can tell them ; 
and much the more hard because, in consequence of their own 
evident and great superiority to all the nations in their part of 
the world, they have for ages been accustomed to look with con- 
tempt on all foreigners. 

On the other hand, Christian teachers may probably derive 
several advantages from the influence of Confucius. 

1. It is probably owing to his influence, that education is so 
general and reading so°common among the Chinese. Schools 
are numerous and their importance is appreciated. They are 
glad to have them noticed, and think it a work of benevolence to 
establish and support them. I have frequently visited schools 
established and taught by pagan Chinese, for the purpose of giv- 
ing the scholars Christian instruction ; and have always been well 
received, and permitted to address and question them as long as 
I pleased. Christian missionaries will be able to establish 
schools among the Chinese to great advantage ; and probably 
may often bring those already in operation under their influence, 
at a small expense, and find them good places for preaching the 
gospel, both to the pupils and their parents. 

2. He inculcated universal philanthropy. “ All within the 
four seas,” said he, “are brothers;’ and brothers, he insists, 
should live in harmony and kindness towards each other. This 
favors the residence of missionaries among the Chinese; and 
their conduct in seeking the welfare of their “ brothers” in Chi- 
na, may be shown to be in accordance with the teachings of the 

e. 

3. He confined his instructions to things pertaining to the pres- 
ent life, and left unsupplied the wants of the soul. The Chi- 
nese have, consequently, adopted parts of the religious systems 
of other nations with which they have become acquainted ; but 
their attachment to them does not appear to be very strong. 
They feel, though not very deeply, the need of some religion ; 
and as they have none, either in the books of Confucius, or the 
systems of superstition, which have come in from other coun- 
tries, that is pure or reasonable enough to satisfy them, we may 
expect that they will be, at least, less indisposed to consider the 
claims of Chnstianity, than they otherwise would have been. 


4. He confessed his ignorance en religions subjects, and told 
his disciples that a great teacher would arise t the west. A know- 
ledge of this prediction, which we may stippose he was led to 
make by some acquaintance with the early prophecies respecting 
the Messiah, induced Ming-te, who reigned about sixty years 
after the date of our era, to send messengers westward in search 
of this great teacher. They went as far as the northern part of 
Hindostan, where they heard of Buddh and his doctrines; and 
thinking that he must be the teacher for whom they were sent, 
they returned to China with books and teachers of his religion. 
The doctrines thus introduced were propagated chiefly by means 
of books and schools, and Buddhism is now the religion of a large 
proportion of the Chinese. We may hope that the prediction of 
the sage, whom they so highly revere, may be used to advantage 
by the Christian missionary. Many of them see the absurdities 
of Buddhism, and they regard its priests with contempt, They 
may, therefore, be more ready to believe that it was a better 
teacher than Buddh, that Confucius referred to, and that the 
messengers of Ming-te did not go far enough westward. 

6. His doctrine that the father of a family is to be obeyed, 
served and loved, and that /es father is to be still more highly 
honored, and so on, may be used to show that God, the Father of 
all fathers, should be supremely honored and loved. According 
to the ductrine of their own great teacher, they ought to love 
God with all their soul, mind and strength. 

Probably no other heathen nation has been equally under the 
guidance of a teacher, whose influence, on the whole, could be: 
regarded as so favorable to the introduction of Christianity, as 


that of Confucius will naturally be. 
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ARTICLE IV. 


LIFE OF PHILIP MELANCHTHON. 
By B, B. Béwards, Professor at Andeven. 


Ir was the remark of a zealous adherent of Lather, Professor 
Mayer of Greifswalde, that for the Refermation of the Church, 
three Luthers would be worth more than three hundred Melanch- 
thons. This observation of the eager partizan contains some 
truth and some error. That Luther merits the first place as a re- 
former, there can be no doubt. Thathe could perform the work 
assigned him far better without Melanchthon, than Melanchthoa 
could undertake it without Luther, is alike uaquestionable. To 
expect to demolish the errors and abuses of the Romish hierarchy 
with a eautions and lenient hand, would be a mere delusion, 
Am earlier period had shown, thet even men of an intrepid charmse- 
ter, with their wnitings filled with admonitory voiees, could pese 
by and leave few traces behind. A man of daunstiess courage, 
who ceuld wield the club of Hereules, was needed,—one whe 
would stand firmer and more ereet, in proportien to the number 
and fierceness of the assaults which should be made upon him. 
Seeh an heevtc spint was Luther, and distant ages will not forges 
that it was he who broke the fetters of superstition, and led Chris- 
tendom once more into the light of civil and religious freedom. 

Bat * must not be forgotten, that Luther was one of these ex- 
citable spirits, who are inclined, in the violence of passiea, te 
break over all restraint. It wasa wise arrangement of Divine 
Providence that Melanchthon should appear, a epint of gentlex 
monlid, who could, with a wise hand and at the right moment, 
calm and direct the vehement feelings of his great leader. Ln- 
ther’s exceseive zeal was tempered by Melanchthen’s mildness, 
while Melanchthon’s yielding nature was quickened and invigo- 
rated by the courageous bearing of his friend. Luther alone, ox 
two leaders like Luther, might have rushed into perilous ex- 
tsemes, and occasioned the ruin of the edifice whieh they were 
et so much pains to erect. ee exemple of Melanchthon’s 
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happy influence over Luther is mentioned by the former. “ Lu- 
ther, on one occasion, seemed to be angry beyond measure. A 


deep silence reigned around among all. At length I addressed 
him with the line, 


‘ Vince animos iramque tuam, quit csetera vincis.' 


Lather, laughing, replied: ‘ We will dispute no further about it.” 

Another ground of the necessity of Melanchthon’s influence in 
the Reformation, consists in his extraordinary ability to present re- 
lated truths in their due order and logical method. Luther, in 
his unceasing contests, had little leisure to investigate fundamen- 
tally and develop fally the truths which he announced im his 
writimgs ; or had opportunity been allowed him for this purpose, 
his soul was too impetuous to permit him to construct a coherent 
doctrinal system. He gives a correct view of the case in the fol- 
lowing remarkable words: “I am born to be forever fighting with 
Opponents and with the devil himself, which gives a controver- 
sial and warlike cast to all my works. I clear the ground of 
stumps and trees, root up thorns and briars, fill up ditehes, raise 
causeways and smooth the roads through the woods; but to 
Philip Melanchthon it belongs, by the grace of God, to perform a 
milder and more grateful labor, to build, to plant, to sow, to wa- 
ter, to please by elegance and taste.” Though the destruction of 
enormous abuses and errors was indispensably necessary, and 
though Luther was remarkably fitted for this work, yet it was not 
less important, that, in the bosom of the new community, a man 
should arise, who could arrange the detached parts of the teach- 
ings of the gospel into one whole, and by the symmetry and 
beauty of the edifice, win those minds to the truth that clearly 
saw the pernicious nature of error, or who still doubted whether 
in the midst of so many disjointed fragments, a new and well-ar- 
ranged system could be formed. Hence Melanchthon made ita 
principal business of his life, to unfold divine truth methodically, 
so that every one might be convinced, after a calm examination, 
of the truth of God’s word. In a visitation of the churches, im 
1527, he first learned the pressing necessities of the people in re- 
spect to religious doctrine. Thenceforward, he zealously labored 
to set forth divine truth with greater precision and simplicity, so 
as to prevent the bad effects which might flow from very coms 
mon misapprehensions of the doctrines of Luther. 

Again, Melanchthon’s labors and influence were of inestimable 
service tothe Reformation, in consequence of his intellectual gifts 
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and accomplished education. With the exception of Erasmus, © 
he was the best Greek scholar of the age. As a teacher, he was 
quiet and perfeetly unassuming in manner; bat possessed of that 
contagious enthusiasm, which gave him, through the thousands 
of young men who thronged his lectures from every part of Eu- 
rope, a position of the most commanding power and influence. 
The Protestant doctrines were thus associated with the revival 
of literature. Luther was, by no means, unskilled in the trea- 
sures of ancient learning. A high position for that period would 
be assigned him by all unprejudiced judges, yet Melanchthon 
was in this respect decidedly his supenor, his advice in difficult 
eases being eagerly sought and highly valued. Luther's transla- 
tion of the Bible into German, the great work of the Refor- 
mation, was largely indebted to Melanchthon’s exact philologi- 
cal knowledge. He revised and amended every part of it, be- 
sides translating the three books of Maccabees in a diction re- 
markable for its simplicity and purity. In the later editions of 
this Bible, his careful hand is everywhere manifest. In 1540, 
Luther wrote to him from Worms, “that we have ventured to 
put to press without your aid, Job, Psalms, Proverbs, Ecclesiastes, 
the Canticles, Isaiah and Jeremiah.” Melanchthon’s knowledge 
of ancient philosophy was of no little use in the controversies of 
the Reformation. By this knowledge, he had an adroitness and 
tact in discussion which very few could equal. He was thus, on 
several occasions, enabled to unravel the most intricate sophis- 
tries of the Romish dialectics. We may refer to the discussions 
at Augsburg in 1530,at Worms in 1540 and 1557, and at Regens- 
burg in 1541. To this ability in Melanchthon, no one was more 
ready to give decided testimony than Luther. 

We may add that the exalted piety of Melanchthon, accom- 
panied with all the gentler graces of humanity, was of incalcula- 
ble value to the Reformation. If the boldness and unquencha- 
ble zeal of Paul reappeared in Luther, the attractive piety and 
loving spirit of John were no less apparent in Melanchthon. He 
was the beloved disciple that would have been invited to lean on 
the Saviour’s breast. Amid the fierce strifes of the sixteenth 
century, how refreshing it is to find one who tried to copy the 
peaceful and forgiving temper of his Master, and who breathed 
on earth the spirit of Heaven. The individual, whom the uni- 
versities were most anxious to secure, whom Reuchlin and Eras- 
mus loved and honored, whose choicest earthly treasures were 
the old poets and orators, was most remarkable for his unaffected 
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humility and fraternal lave. The enemies of the Reformation 
ould not bat feel the power of his example, nor cease te regret 
that his talents and character did not centinue to support the de- 
lining hievexchy. 


In the following pages, we propose to detail, at some length, 
the principal events in the life of Melanchthon, especially those 


which relate © his domestic aad soociel character. These have 
been, for the most part, passed by in the histories of the Refor- 
mation, and many.of them in the Lives of Melanchthon. The 
doctrines of the Reformers are so well known, as well as the gen- 
eval history of the period, that it will be unsecessary to dwell 
pon them at any length. The main source from which we have 
drawn our materials, is the work of Frederic Galle, published at 
‘Halle, in 1840, in 475 pp. 8vo., under the title, “ Versuch einer 
-Characteristik Melanchthons als Theolegen und einer Entwicke- 
Jung seines Lehrbegriffs.” It was first composed in the ferm of 
an essay, to which the Theological Faculty of the University of 
Halle awarded a prize in 1837. The subject was afterwards 
thoroughly reinvestigated, and the treatise greatly enlarged. The 
production bears every mark of having come from an able and 
candid writer. Its special value, above all the preceding Moe- 
moirs of the Reformer, consists in the ample use which the author 
anakes of the Correspondence of Melanchthon, collected aad 
published by Dr. Bretschneider, in six vols. quarto, under the 
general tile of Corpus Reformatonum. Much of this correspon- 
ence existed before only in manuscript. 


Melanchthon’s Birth and Parentage. 


‘Philip Melanchthon was born Feb. 16, 1497. His father, 
George Schwarzerd, was a native of Heidelberg. He wasa 
iwakilful manufacturer of various kinds of armor, and as such was 
‘held, in that turbulent age, in high estimation. He often visited 
‘the courts of the princes, and enjoyed the special favor of the 
‘emperor Maximilian. As early as 1496, he had taken up ins 
bode:in Bretten, a small town in Baden, near Carlsrube, then ia 
the Palatinate of the Rhine. Here he became connected in mar- 
xiage with Barbara Reuter, daughter of the burgomaster of the 
place. He is represented as a man of decided piety and uncom- 
‘monly exact and fervent in his devotions, notwithstanding that 
ithe business in which he was engaged wauld net seem to he 
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‘favorable to the cultivation of personal religion. Jt is mentioned, 
es'a characteristic fact, that he was in the habit of rising from his 
bed at midnight, in order to repeat his customary prayer. Henoe 
the Chnistian education of his family was an object of paramount 
importance. In this duty he found an efficient co-laborer in his 
wife, who is described as a discreet and pious woman,! who looked 
well to the ways of her household, and who sought, in the fre- 
quent absences of her husband, to impress on the minds of her 
children, five in number, the lessons of virtue and piety which 
they had received from their father, and to keep them as far as 
possible from the contaminations of vice. Her father, in the days 
of his old age, found no greater delight than in amusing and in- 
structing his grandchildren. Philip especially attracted his atten- 
tion, as a boy of extraordinary intellectual promise. 

The father of Melanchthon died in 1507, after lingering several 
years under a disease, caused, as it was supposed, by his drink- 
ing water from a poisoned well. Three days before his death, he 
said to his sons: “ Since I must now die, I desire that my chil- 
dren may be members of the church, that they may live in com- 
munion with it, may have the knowledge of God and finally be 
happy in eternal glory.” Melanchthon mentions this in the Pos- 
tils and subjoins: “I recollect my father said these things when 
he blessed me before his death.” Nine days before his own de- 
cease, he repeated the same words to his children. 


Early Education of Melanchthon. 


Melanchthon appears to have enjoyed all the advantages for 
education which were then accessible. After spending a short 
time in the elementary school at Bretten, he was placed under 
the care of John Hungarus, a domestic tutor, whose instructions 


1 Winsheim says, “ mater Barbara matrona fuit honestissima, singulari sapi- 
entia et morum gravitate praedita.” A stanza which was frequently on her 
lips was this : 


—_ 


*¢ He who is a freér spender 
Then his plough or toil can render, 
Sure of ruin slow or fast, 
May perhaps be hanged at last.’? 


Melanchthon sometimes said to his pupils: ‘‘ Didici hoc a mea matre, vos eti- 
am observate.”” She remained twelve years a widow after the death of her 
first husband. She was subsequently twice married, first to Christopher Kol- 
be, a citizen of Bretten, and after his death to Melchior Heche). Melanehthen 
had six brothers. and sisters in-law. 
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.he was aceustomed,:in later life, strongly to eommend. “I hal 
-@ teacher,” he wrote, “who was an excellent grammarian:and 
‘who passed an honorable old age-in-preaching the gospel at. Pfors- 
‘heim. He compelled me, im studying grammar, to go through 
‘with the constructions, and also to give the rules for twenty or 
‘thirty lines of Vir]. Heallowed me to omit nothing. Whea- 
ever I fell into error, hc .cerrected me, yet with fitsng moderation. 
In this manner he made mea grammarian. He was an exeal- 
‘lent man; he loved me as a-son,and I him asa father, and.I 
‘hope we shall shortly meet in everlasting glery. I loved him, 
‘though'his discipline was severe; yet it was not severity, buta 
-patemal chastisement, exciting me to diligence. He compelled 
‘me to look out the rules in the evening eo that I could recite 
them.” 
During two ‘years Melanchthon atteaded the public school at 
Pforzheim, a town a:few miles south: of Bretten, in Baden. The 
‘school, then under the charge of George Simler, had attained a 
‘high rank throughout Germany. Here Melanchthon made such 
-yapid progress that soon after he had completed his twelfth year, 
‘the was prepared to enter the University of Heidelberg. At this 
-eelebrated institution he remained three years, and devoted hun- 
‘self particalarty to the study of the classics! He lived in the 
‘house of Doctor Pallas, and taught the:sons of the count of La- 
wenstein. He was distinguished above all his youthful compan- 
ions, by his acquaintance with the Greek language. ‘“ Where 
shall I find a Grecian?’ once exclaimed a teacher,.as he pro- 
pounded a difficult question. With one voice, all the scholars 
veried out: “ Melanchthon! Melauchthon’’ He was admitted 
to the degree of bachelor of arts, June 10, 1511. In 1512 he re- 
‘paired to Tubingen, where he soon reeeived a.master’s degree, 
-and where he cenfirmed his reputation, partly by bis leetures.on 
the ancient classics and partly by the books which he published, 
especially his Greek Grammar. He was now ranked among the 
ablest philologists of his age. In 1516, Erasmus wrote : “ What 
promise does not that youth, or boy, as we might almost term him, 
Philip Melanchthon, hold out? He is about equally eminent in 
his knowledge of Latin and Greek. What acuteness in argu- 


' About this time, he changed his name, at the suggestion of Reuchlin, frem 
Schwarzerd to the more euphonic one of Melanchthon, both words signifying 
in their respective languages, Wack earth. This change of names was then 
not uncommon, é. g. Reuchlin, originally Reuch, as in Latin, feneus, fumales ; 
Erasmus's name in Dutch was Gerhard, in Latin, Desiderius. 


qnent! What purity and elegance of diction! What :manifold 
knowledge! ‘What delicacy and extraordinary tendemess of 
feeling |” 

‘Moelemehthon did:net, however, confine his attention to clasai- 
-wal Ktewature. -In other:branches of knowledge he felt.a-deep in- 
terest. While at Heidelberg, he pursued with much zeal the 
-study of mathematics and. astronomy, under the direction:of Con- 
.zad Helvetius, and at Tiibingen he attended the lectures of Sté- 
iffer, who was stil! more distinguished. ‘I remember,” he writes, 
-“ that when I and Occolampadius were.reading Hesiod together, 
-and a eestain strange desire seized me, though I was then a mere 
‘youth, of eomprehending,.among other things relating to the ris- 
‘Img and setting of the stars, those words, “ quadraginta dies la- 
‘tere Pleiades,” no one of the multitude at Tubingen, could aad 
as, except Stofler.”” While here Melanchthon also studied the 
prneciples.of law and medicine. Still, he attended with special 
-geal to pursuits of a philosophical nature. The works of .Ariste- 
tle, which he had: long before cursorily perused in defective trans- 
‘ations, he now studied in the original, preparing himself to edit 
an edition of some of them. Subsequently these works engros- 
-eed much of his attention. The thoroughness of his philosophi- 
-cal.traiming may be inferred from the fact, that the controversy 
-between the Nominalists and Realists, which was then raging at 
‘Pubingen, was by his exertions set at rest; the young disputant 
-oontending on the side of the Nominalists, that universal ideas 
‘have no reality in truth, but are mere names or mental abstsac- 
Gens. 

‘Fhough Melanchthon’s religious education, while he was ua- 
‘der the parental roof, had been conducted in some respects on 
false principles, yet it had served to implant within him a fresh 
and vigorous faith, While a boy he had the greatest delight in 
pablic worship, and was particularly attached to the lives of the 
saints. ‘I recollect,’ he says in after life, “what joy it gave us 
when we were lads, to read the verses which are found in the 
legends of the saints. Similar lines were recited by the preach- 
ers in the church, and when we imitated the sermons at home, 
- We repeated those verses. Subsequently, women and girls 
brought something to our altar, as was customary in the church. 
If we had had better instructors at that time, it would have been 
more useful to us. Still, it was a part of domestic education to 


' Comm. in Ep. ad Thess. 
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employ children with such things, rather then to allow them to 
roam about in the streets with their boisterous noises.” 

With these early tendencies to piety, it is not strange that Me- 
lanchthon, after extensive excursions into various fields of know- 
ledge, should turn with earnest love to the study of theology. 
At that time, however, there was little in this department of sei- 
ence as studied in the universities, which could satisfy the mind. 
With an almost total neglect of practical theology, a system 
made up of abstruse and hair-splitting propositions, was the great 
object of pursuit, which, though useful in sharpening the intel- 
lect and worthy of admiration as a monument of human inge- 
nuity, could never satisfy, for any length of time, truly religious 
feelings. Melanchthon’s youthful enthusiasm was excited and 
absorbed by this ingenious superstructure. He sat attentively 
at the feet of Lempus, the theological master at Tiibingen, and 
the most celebrated teacher in that department, and saw spread 
out on a black tablet, figures in chalk, designed to aid where ver- 
bal demonstrations were not sufficient. Thus for example, the 
. doctrine of transubstantiation was depicted. Still, Melanchthon 
sought for instruction, not merely in the lecture-room and in the 
volumes of the earlier Scholastics, but with his predilections for 
Nominalism, he enjoyed, for some time, great satisfaction in the 
writings of William Occam, the restorer of this theory.) . But 
this could last only for a time. Melanchthon had now found an- 
other and purer source of religious knowledge; he had obtained 
from Reuchlin a copy of the Bible. Previously his great rela- 
tive? had given him a number of valuable books, while he lived 
at Pforzheim with Reuchlin’s brother George. But the. Serip- 
tures were the most precious treasure. With.what love aad de- 


' Thus in 1521 he wrote: ‘*Tu vero, Occhame, deliciae quondam meae.” 
Yet in 1529, he says to Camerarius: “[ thank you for the Dialogues of Oc- 
cain, yet they are more frigid than [ had supposed. In the whole system there 
is plainly no solid instruction.” Luther, it is well known, had originally 
great reverence for the “ Singular Doctor.” 
_ ® He was related to Melanchthon on the mother's side. Melanchthon, in 

his Postils mentions the following incident: ‘*{ heard Reuchlin telling that he 
had heard the lectures of Argyropylus in Italy on Thucydides. When he en- 
tered the lecture-room, he stated in reply to the inquiry of the teacher, that he 
had come to listen to something on the Greek language. Being then asked ; 
Do you understand Greek at all, he answered, 1 do. Read, saye Argyropylas. 
Reuchlin thereupon read a passage. Do you understand it, asked the lec- 
turer? Somewhat, was the reply. Whatis the sense? The young German 
gave itas well as he could. O, said the lecturer, Greece, in our exile, has 
come over the Alps.” | 
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light did the young Reformer expatiate over the fields of divine 
truth, plucking and gathering the wholesome fruits which divine 
wisdom has here caused to grow. “In reading this book,” he 
says, “he was so constant that nobody would believe that the 
volume which he always carried in his bosom, was a sacred one, 
but rather that he was enamored with some profane author.” 
Through this steady application to the sacred writings, his eyes" 
were opened to perceive into what a barren desert Christianity 
had been borne by her bishops and clergy. For example, a friar 
read from the pulpit a proposition of Aristotle ; another preached 
that the wooden shoe of the I’ranciscans was made of the tree of 
knowledge in Paradise. While such puerilities were proclaimed 
in the house of God, Melanchthon often read the Bible in si- 
lence, during the time of public worship, though sometimes there- 
by subjecting himself to malevolent remark. His love for the 
truth and for free inquiry, was much heightened by the result of 
the controversy which the Cologne theologians had waged with 
Reuchlin.! This eminent scholar had been compelled for his 
own justification, to prepare some papers to be sent partly to the 
Papal court and partly to that of theemperor. An elegant trans- 
‘seript of these, Melanchthon made with his own hands, for the 
use of the author. This friendly service greatly contributed to 
enlighten his own judgment in respect to the state of the church 
and the demands of the age. Still more useful was the frequent 
‘personal intercourse which he now enjoyed with Reuchlin, who 
then lived at Stuttgard and often rode to Tubingen to spend sev- 
eral days with his young friend. Their love was like that of a 
father and his child. The enlightened and unprejudiced mind of 
the elder necessarily exerted a great influence on the susceptible 
heart of the younger. 

In the Providence of God, Reuchlin became the means by 
which Melanchthon was directed toa wider and important field of 
dabor. Frederic the Wise, Elector of Saxony, was now in search 
of a competent teacher of the Greek language for his newly 
founded university at Wittenberg. Reuchlin being consulted, 





1 Reuchlin was accustomed to réad the Bible very diligently, and to carry 
the New Testament with him on his travels. When at Innspruck, as ambas- 
sador to Maximilian, he took a Greek New Testament, written in golden let- 
ters which Erasmus used in his edition of that volume. Two Venetian am- 
‘bassadors were then at the court, one of them said to his companion, “ Lo! 
those who know this language are applauded in Germany, but are despised 
among us in Italy.” ; 
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could recommend no one for the post with greater confidence 
than Melanchthon. “ He will promote,” writes Reuchlin, “the 
honor, reputation and usefulness of the university. For I know 
no one among the Germans who surpasses him, except Erasmus 
of Rotterdam, who is a Hollander. Melanchthon also goes be- 
yond us all in Latin.” To Melanchthon he wrote July 24, 1518 ; 
“Lo! a letter has arrived from our gracious prince, under his 
own signature, in which he promises you pay and favor. So I 
will not now address you in the words of the poet, but of the 
promise of God which was vouchsafed to believing Abraham, 
‘ Get thee out from thy native land and from thy kindred and from 
thy father's house to the land which I shall show thee. And I 
-will make of thee a great nation, and I will bless thee and make 
thy name great and thou shalt be blessed.’ Such is the presen- 
timent of my mind. SoI hope of thee, my Philip, my care, my 
consolation. Go then, with joy and good courage.” 


Melanchthon as Professor of Greek. 


Melanchthon travelled on horseback from Tibingen to Witten- 
berg. At an age so young and with a heart so susceptible, he 
must have been the subject of various and conflicting emotions. 
He was quitting a university where he had labored indefatigably 
to sow the seeds of true learning. But instead of generous sup- 
port, he had been met, for the most part with the envy and mal- 
ice of the defendants of the old philosophy; his motives had 
been traduced, and his doctrines, as they could not be refuted by 
argument, were made the butt of poor attempts at wit With 
the exception of Simler, professor of law, he seems to have had 
little sympathy among the leading men in that ancient and big- 
oted institution. On the other hand, he was now leaving the 
exciting scenes of Southern Germany, the places of his birth, 
and education. He had bid farewell to not a few young men 
whom he had charmed by his enthusiasm and made his firm 
friends by his gentleness and love. And above all, he was leaving 
the honored Reuchlin, who had been to him more than a father. 
Besides, he was now entering upon a new and untried sphere. 
To an adult, experienced in the various fortunes of life, the future 
would have occasioned some solicitude. How much more must 
a heart like that of the sensitive and youthful Reformer have been 
affected? The thought of meeting Luther whose fame was now 
extending over Christendom, must have been alternately elevat- 
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ing and depressing. He had never seen the son of the miner, 
whoee spiritual hammer was ringing on the old fortresses of pa- 

pacy. The ruddy and bashful stripling might seem small in the 

eyes of the champion of Protestantiem, who was not always 

very considerate towards his weaker brethren. But he went on, 
trusting in his Almighty Guardian, who was opening before him 

“a wide field of labor,” not free indeed from sharp thorns, but at. 
first. full of flowers. At Niremberg, he formed an intimate ac- 

quaintance with the celebrated Pirckheimer. At Leipsic, he was 

treated with marked hospitality, especially by George Mosella- 

nus, professor of Greek. <A splendid entertainment was provid- 

ed in honor of the youthful guest. On the 25th of August, 1518, 

he reached Wittenberg and first introduced himself to Luther. 

His reception was not very exhilarating to his spirits. Luther 

had some misgivings, as he noticed the timidity and unimposing 

exterior of the young Grecian. On the 29th, Melanchthon de- 

livered his first lecture in the hall of the university, on Improve- 

ments in the Education of Youth. Before him sat all the citi- 

zens who made any pretensions to learning, and the Professors of 
all the Faculties with their pupils. Luther listened to him with 

the closest attention. Three or four days afterwards, he wrote: 

“ Philip had a crowded auditory. As long as he lives, I desire no 

other teacher of Greek. He has excited in all the theologians, 

the highest as well as the lowest, a zeal for the study of Greek.” 

It may be readily imagined how delighted the Reformer would 
be with this fresh accession to the strength of a university with 

which, in his view, were bound up the hopes of the church as 

well as of true learning, A few weeks subsequently, he ad- 

dressed him with the words, Mi dulcissime Phitppe! Melanch- 

then, on his part, felt strongly attracted towards an individual, 

who, with indomitable courage, had entered the field against the 

foes of truth, and who was withal a man of the warmest and 

most generous feelings. In him the youthful Professor recog- 

nized the genuine honest German heart, true and unfeigned 

piety, rare acquaintance with the Scriptures, joined to an exem- 

plary practice of their precepts and extraordinary endowments of 
intellect. ‘. 

Melanchthon’s success in teaching was such as might be anti- 
cipated. He was convinced that it was only by a fundamental 
philological training, that young men could be prepared for the 
service of the church. Beautifully he somewhere writes: “To 
neglect the youth in a State is like tuking away the Spring from 
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the year. Indeed, we take it away when we let the schools run 
to waste, for without them religion cannot be maintained. If the 
study of the sciences is neglected, terrible darkness will come 
over the entire commonwealth.” In his passion for the study of 
Greek literature, Melanchthon surpassed all the teachers of his 
age. The youth and children committed to his care, were thor- 
oughly instructed in the grammars of the two classical langua- 
ges. He delivered lectures on various Greek and Latin authors ; 
for example, on Homer's Iliad in 1519, and on Pliny’s Natural 
History in 1620. At that period when so many treasures of 
classical learning could be found only in the MSS. of libraries, 
the hindrances, which he had to surmount, were often incredi- 
ble. “I remember,” says Winsheim, “that while I was at Wit- 
tenberg—about two years—and heard our dearest teacher lec- 
ture on the Philippic orations of Demosthenes, there were only 
three hearers besides myself; as we were compelled, for want of 
copies, to transcribe for our own use from the single copy of our 
instructer; yet, notwithstanding all these difficulties, he labored 
with inconceivable patience, though suffering much from want of 
sleep and general ill-health.” In this branch of labor, Melanch- 
thon followed closely in the footsteps of Erasmus; while the 
latter advanced classical culture, more by his writings, the form- 
er aided it effectually by his oral instructions. Professor Heer- 
brand of Tubingen, in his funeral oration for Melanchthon, says 
that his hearers sometimes amounted to to thousand, and among 
these were princes, counts, barons and multitudes of the nobility. 
At the same time, this illustrious scholar spoke of himself with 
the utmost modesty. Writing to Wolfgang Fabricius, he says : 
« Erasmus, that glory not only of the present age, but of all ages, 
has cast the die for us, you, Wolfgang and Oecolampadius, must 
follow next. I think Martin and Carlstadt will do something. 
These I shall follow, sed longo intervallo.” 

Before the end of September, Melanchthon dedicated to the 
elector Frederic a Translation of one of Lucian’s works ; in Os- 
tober, he printed the Epistle to Titus and a small Dictionary; in 
November, he wrote the preface to a Hebrew Grammer. He 
immediately undertook a more elaborate work, on Rhetorie, 
which appeared in three books, in January, 1519. In February, 
followed another discourse ; in March and April, editions of sev- 
eral of Plutarch’s writings with a preface. In 1520 his Compend 
of Dialectics was published. An edition of this book and of the 
Rhetoric appeared afterwards with many alterations. All these 
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things were done during a very diversified and laborious course 
ef teaching, for Melanchthon undertook to give instruction ig 
Hebrew as well as Greek. 

The scholars caught the enthusiasm of their innchee “« They 
are as industrious as ants at the university,” says Luther. Re- 
forms in the mode of instruction were proposed; with the ap- 
probation of Frederic, lectures were discontinued which had no 
value but for the scholastic system, and others were substituted 
founded on classical studies; the conditions upon which academ- 
ical degrees were granted were rendered less severe; new views 
and ideas were introduced, all which tended to place Wittenberg 
in strong contrast with the other universities. 

“It was an important circumstance,” says Ranke,! “ that a per- 
fect master of Greek arose at this moment at a university, where 
the development of the Latin theology already led to a return to 
the first genuine documents of primitive Chnstianity. Luther 
now began to pursue this study with earnestness. His mind 
was relieved and his confidence strengthened, when the sense of 
a Greek phrase threw a sudden light on his theological ideas. 
When, for example, he learned that the idea of repentance (poe- 
nitentia), which, according to the language of the Latin church, 
signified expiation or satisfaction, signified in the original concep- 
tion of Christ and his apostles, nothing but a change in the state 
of the mind, it seemed as if a mist was suddenly withdrawn from 
before his eyes.” 


Cf 


Melanchthon as Theological Professor. 


Melanchthon, not long after he came to Wittenberg, began to 
labor directly for theology. With his exact knowledge of Greek, 
his lectures on the New Testament could not have occasioned 
him much difficulty. With restless enthusiasm he sought to 
supply in a short time his defective knowledge of Hebrew. 
“Our Philip,” says Luther in 1519, “is now engaged in He- 
brew ; so great is the fidelity and industry of the man that he 
scarcely grudges any pains.” His zeal for theological studies was 
much augmented by the famous disputation at Leipsic, in the 
summer of 1519, when he became more deeply convinced of the 
contrariety of the prevailing church doctrines to divine truth. 
The taunting language of the pompous Eck: “ Keep still, Philip, 





‘ Ranke’s History of the Reformation, Bk. 2. Ch. 3. 
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attend to your own studies and do not trouble me,” impetied him 
mow to apply himself with great earnestness to theology. On 
the 19th of September, of the same year, he became biblical 
baccalaureate, in company with John Agricola. His first theolog- 
ical lectures were on the Epistle to ‘Fitus in 1518. In the follow- 
ing year, he lectured on the Psalms, the Epistle to the Romans 
and on Matthew's Gospel. In reference to the latter, Luther 
writes : “Iam sorry that I cannot send all the brethren to Philip’s 
theological lecture.on Matthew, at‘6 o'clock in the morning. That 
tittle Greek goes ahead of me in theology itself.” Melanchthon’s 
theological labors were greatly increased in 1521—23, by Lather's 
frequent absences from Wittenberg. This was especially the 
case, when the Reformer was m attendance on the Diet at Worms. 
Still, as we shall subsequently see, his interest in these studies 
was somewhat vaccilating. 

At length, after much effort Luther prevailed on the Elector in 
1526, to appoint Melanchthon in a formal manner, Professor of 
Theology, and to assign him a salary as such. What a blessing 
this arrangement became, in the geod Providence of God, to 
Germany and Christendom, it would be difficult to describe. 
Students flocked to his lectures, says Heerbrand, not only from 
Germany, but from almost all the countries of Europe. Multi- 
tudes, attracted by the splendor of his name, resorted to Witen- 
berg from France, England, Hungary, Transylvania, Poland, Bo- 
hemia, even from Italy itself, yea from Greece. The mode in 
which Melanchthon lectured, was not such as prevails in Germa- 
ny at the present time. He adopted, in a measure, the Socratic 
style. By questions addressed to particular individuals, he sought 
to entiven the monotony of an exercise and develop the talent of 
the pupil. In addition to his common lectares on week days, he 
geve on Sundays and festival-days, familiar expositions of the 
Gospels in Latin. This practice he continued with great oon- 
seientiousness during the eleven last years of his life. Oa this 
subject Christopher Petzel, to whom the world is indebted for 
these invatuable ‘fruits of Melanchthon’s labors,! makes the fol- 
lowing statement: “ When the university was reépened, after the 
Schmalcald war, on account of there being meay Hungarians 
who could not understand the sermons in the German language 


' Published under the title, ‘* Postilla Melanthoniana h. e. Lectionum Evan- 
gelicarum. ... Explicationes piae et eruditae Philippi Melanthonis. Hanov. 
1594, 95. P. I—IV. Melanchthon was never a preacher. He says expresely 
in 1596, Ego concionari nen pesowm. 
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delivered in the church, Melanchthon began to explain the Gos- 
pels for their benefit, on Sundays and festivals, at his own house: 
Soon, on account of the multitude of hearers, he removed to the 
public hall these lectures or discourses, in which he was accus- 
tomed, in familiar language, to go over the principal points of the 
text on which the sermon had been founded. As he had had 
much experience in the training of the young and was furnished 
with the most various learning, he adapted his instructions to the 
capacities of his hearers, of whom there was a multitude of youth, 
and many who were mere boys. He was accustomed to inter- 
sperse grammatical and historical matters with the catechetical 
and theological, so that thereby the lecture was not only useful 
to all, but exciting and agreeable. There are those who recol- 
lect, that from the year 1549 to his happy departure from the pres- 
ent life in 1560, he delivered scarcely any lectures which were 
more popular than these. Though he was not used to dictate at 
all, but spoke with the utmost freedom so that he might proceed 
more rapidly and bring the exercise within the hour, still there 
Were not wanting those who could catch and put on paper these 
familiar, verbal discourses ; there were some even so persevering 
that they did not omit the subordinate points. Such was the 
anxiety, such the zeal at that time to hear the great teacher! 
Counts, barons, nobles, students of all classes and professions, 
the old, young men and boys in great numbers, hung on the lips 
of the instructer.” 

“Tt was of inestimable value to Melanchthon,’ says Ranke, 
“that he could here devote himself to subjects which filled his 
whole soul, and that he now found the substance of those forms to 
which his attention had been hitherto principally directed. He 
embraced with enthusiasm the theological views of Luther and, 
above all, his profound exposition of the doctrine of justification. 
But he was not formed to receive these opinions passively. He 
was one of those extraordinary spirits, appearing at rare intervals, 
who attain to a full possession and use of their powers at an 
early period of life. When he went to Wittenberg he was but 
just twenty-one. With the precision which solid philological 
studies seldom fail to impart, with the nice instinct natural to the 
frame of his mind, he seized the theological element which was 
offered to his grasp.” 

__ Astill more extensive sphere of influence was opened to Me- 
lanchthon, by the publication of a multitude of theological writ- 
ings. Most of these were the lectures which he had delivered 
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to his pupils, or these at least lay at the foundation of them. 
Luther himself chose to bring out some of these lectures sur- 
reptitiously, rather than permit them to be confined to the narrow 
limits of the lecture-room. Hence, without the knowledge of 
the author, he published Melanchthon’s Exposition of the Epis- 
tles to the Romans and Corinthians, to which he had him- 
self listened in the lecture-room. He thus characteristically 
addresses the author: “It is I who publish this commentary of 
yours, and I send yourself to you. If you are not satisfied with 
yourself, you do right; it is enough that you please us. Yours is 
the fault, if there be any. Why did you not publish them your- 
self? Why did you let me ask, command and urge you to pub- 
lish to no purpose? This is my defence against you. For I am 
willing to rob you and to bear the name of a thief; I fear not 
your complaints or accusations.” 

Melanchthon was the first to whom the Protestant church are 
indebted for what can be properly styled a Manual or System of 
religious doctrines. His labors in this department of theology 
were of the highest value. The origin of the volume to which 
swe refer was, in a sense, entirely accidental. In his lectures on 
the Epistle to the Romans, he had drawn up for the benefit of 
his hearers a summary of the most important topics handled by 
the apostle. This little abstract was printed by some of his pu- 
pils without his approbation or knowledge. As soon as he per- 
ceived its imperfections, he determined to publish it in an en- 
larged and more complete form. Thus onginated his Loci Com- 
munes, first printed in Wittenberg in 1521.) Wherever in Ger- 
many, any desire had been awakened for the Reformation of the 
church, this volume received a warm welcome. Luther especial- 
ly, was almost beside himself for joy. “The book deserves,” he 
exclaimed, “ not only immortality but to be admitted among the 
canonical books. Whoever would now become a theologian has 
great advantages, for in the first place, he has the Bible which is 
mow so clear that he can understand it without difficulty. Then 
let him read Philip’s Loci Communes, so that he will have the 
‘whole of it by heart When he has these two things, he isa 
theologian whom neither the devil nor any heretic can pull down, 
and the whole of theology stands open before him, so that he 


' The full title is, Loci Communes Rerum Theologicarum, seu Hypoty poses 
Theologicae. Auctore Phil. Melanch. In 1821, Augusti published an edition 
of this work, at the completion of the third century from the pabdlication of 
the 1st edition, with notes historical and literary. 
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ean peruse for edification what he wil. Then, if he pleases, he 
may read Philip's Commentary on Romans, and may subjoin my 
Commentaries on Galatians and Deuteronomy, and thus gain a 
copious stock of words. You can find none among all his books, 
where the sum of religion is exhibited in finer proportions than 
in the Loci Communes. Read all the fathers and sententiaries, 
you will find nothing to be compared with it. There is no better 
book, after the Bible, than this.” 

The first edition was immediately exhausted, and two more edi- 
tions were demanded the same year. Up to 1526,—five years— 
the treatise had been printed f/teen times in Latin and ten in Ger- 
man, with but few important alterations. In the mean time, as 
Melanchthon was acquiring more learning and experience and a 
sounder judgment, some points appeared to him to need an en- 
tire, others a partial revision. In 1535, a new edition appeared 
under the title of Loci Communes theologici. This was in many 
respects a new work. It was dedicated to Henry VIIL of Eng- 
land, in order to conciliate his favor towards the Latherans. 
The king received it graciously and sent the author two hundred 
ducats.! The work in this form passed through, in seven years, 
twelve editions in Latin and seven in German. The translation 
into the vernacular language was made by Justus Jonas. The 
work was subjected in 1540 to another thorough emendation, es- 
pecially in the definitions of ecclesiastical terms. In this third 
form, it was published, during the author's life, twenty-four times 
in Latin, and at the close of 1625, it had been published thirty- 
three times in Latin and dtharteen in German. 

Among the more important works of a theological character 
which Melanchthon published, were the following: on the Ni- 
cene Creed; Defence against Eck; Oration for Luther; Apolo- 
gy for Luther against the decision of the Paris theologians ; an- 
swers to the impious Articles of the Bavanan Inquisition ; also, 
various works against Fiacius, Osiander, Stancar and others; 
the Augsburg Confession and its Defence, published in 12530, 
and a greatly improved edition of the same in 1540; Opinions of 
some of the Ancient Fathers relating to the Lord’s Sapper; a 
treatise respecting the authority of the Church and tke Writings 
of the Ancients; and the Confession of the Doctrinal Belief of 
the Saxon Churches, published in 1551. 


rc A RE SEY 
} This dedication caused Melanchthon some trouble. Luther was not wholly 
pleased with it. In 1540, Melanchthon wrote: “ Let us stop praising the Eng- 
Feh Nero.” 
28% 
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In tone and style, Melanchthon’s later writings were not equal 
to his earlier. For example, his Apologies for Luther, published 
in 1521, are characterized by great elegance, spirit and freshness 
of diction, while some of his productions of a later date are too 
diffuse and scholastic. This prolixity was sometimes reprehended 
by Luther. It appears to have been occasioned, in part, by the 
anxieties and sorrows with which his advancing years were af- 
flicted. 

No one had a more thorough conviction of the importance of 
logical order in thinking and writing, than Melanchthon. In his 
view, the first requisite for a theologian was the ability to devel- 
op a subject methodically. Hardly anything did he more abhor 
than that confused and promiscuous collocation of topics which 
appeared in the productions of some of his contemporaries. In 
the attainment of a just method in writing on theological subjects, 
his studies in philosophy were of eminent service. 

Perspicuity was another quality which he highly esteemed and — 
earnestly sought. “It is in vain,” he remarks, “to expend the 
utmost pains in science, if we never attain the power clearly to 
present the thoughts of the soul.” This art he viewed as the 
more necessary in a theologian, from the fact that he can attain 
his object not so much bya sudden excitement of the passions as 
by repeated and thorough instruction. Hence, in his later writ- 
ings, one can very rarely detect anything of an hyperbolical and 
extravagant nature. “I love,’ he says, “the exact expression, 
and I call out aloud in the school daily, that every one should take 
pains to select appropriate language. I wish that none would 
ever follow me when I make use of terms which are not perti- 
nent; I ama very severe judge to myself, and I commend others 
who employ a vigorous censorship.” By this appropriateness of 
style he meant a clear, natural and popular method of ad- 
dress, alike intelligible to the leamed and unlearned. This per- 
spicuity, which he so mach valued, was greatly promoted, in his 
own case, by his disrelish for innovations or novelties in theological 
terms,—a feeling which the German of the present day is not too 
prone to chensh. Xenophon relates that when Hippias came to 
Athens to hear Socrates and had asked him what he taught in par- 
ticular, the philosopher replied : “ The same things concerning the 
same,” and subjoined, “ But thou, since thou art so extraordinari- 
ly intellectual, canst perhaps always utter something new.” To 
this incident Melanchthon often referred, in order to warn his pu- 
pils against a prurient love of novel phraseology. ‘“ Many are the 
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Hippiases,” he remarks, “ who do not say the same things in the 
same manner. It is the plague and curse of the church, that men 
are eager for change in respect to the form of its peculiar doc- 
trines.” 


Melanchthon’s Domestic and Social Character. 


Melanchthon was married, Nov. 26, 1520, to Catherine, daugh- 
ter of Jerome Crapp, burgomaster at Wittenberg.! Although, in 
this step, he followed the advice of Luther and some other friends, 
rather than his own judgment, yet he found so many excellent 
qualities in his wife, and so much happiness in the relation, that 
shortly after his marriage he wrote to Giinther, “that he had 
marned a woman who was certainly worthy of a better man.” 
They had four children, Anna, Philip, George and Magdalen. 
Camerarius mentions that Melanchthon had always regarded 
_ little children with almost excessive tenderness. This fact would 
lead us to infer that his own children must have béen very dear 
to him. We may mention two or three incidents in illustration. 
One morning when Melanchthon was weeping, perhaps on ac- 
count of the divisions and sad state of the church, his little Anna 
ran up to him, and with the most artless sympathy, wiped away 
his tears with her little apron. “This token of her sympathy,” 
he afterwards wrote, “went to my heart.” At another time 
while sitting in the nursery, with one hand rocking the cradle 
and the other holding a book, a learned Frenchman was intro- 
duced to him; the stranger showed not a little astonishment in 
finding a man so distinguished in such a place. One of his 
daughters, having stayed from home, on a certain occasion, longer 
than the prescribed time, her father asked her, on her return, in 
a half serious, half playful way, what she would say to her moth- 
er, who would severely reprove her. The little girl, with the 
most bewitching simplicity, answered, “nothing.” The father 
was greatly delighted, and used frequently to refer to it as alto- 
gether in point when he was called to meet the abuses of his 
enemies. In a passage of his wntings, where he is showing how 
deeply implanted is a parent’s affection for his child, he refers to 
the example of Agesilaus, which might be very naturally applied 
to himself. “One day when Agesilaus, now old, was riding on a 


1 He pointed out the day to his pupils by the lines: 


A studiis hodie facit otia grata Philippus, 
Nec vobis Pauli dogmata leget. 
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wooden horse with his son Archidamus, showing him how to per- 
form the feat, a prince suddenly interrupted them. ‘Tell no one 
of this, I entreat you,’ said Agesilaus to the stranger, ‘ vatil you 
have sons of your own.’” 

But the domestic happiness which Melanchthon enjoyed, was 
interrupted by various cares and sorrows. His son George, who 
was born at Jena in 1527, (the plague having compelled the fam- 
ily to remove from Wittenberg,) and who had become to his 
father an object of the utmost affection, was torn from his em- 
brace by death when two years old. “ Nothing in life,” he writes, 
“was ever dearer to me than this child. He was endowed with 
extraordinary gifts. What a blow his death has inflicted upon 
me, words cannot describe. No sorrow, except a sense of the 
wrath of God, can equal that of parents in the sufferings or loss 
of their children. This sorrow will last as long as the mind is 
sane.” But he was called to suffer more protracted gnef by the 
events which followed the marriage of his eldest daughter, Anna, 
with George Sabinus. “ For her,” says Camerarius, “he had an ex- 
traordinary affection. To high intellectual endowments, she added 
the charms of piety and of a winning gentleness.' Sabinus 
seems to have been a vain, self-conceited and ambitious man, 
though by no means wanting in talent. He was a native of 
Brandenburg, and came in 1523, at the age of fifteen years, to 
Wittenberg. On account of his intellectual promise, especially 
in poetry, Melanchthon received him into his own house as a 
pupiL Afterwards he studied law and then apphed himself with 
great zeal to the classics, till he was appointed professor of belles 
lettres,at Frankfart on the Oder, by the Elector Joachim of Bran- 
denburg. ‘Two years before, Melanchthon had consented to give 
him his daughter Anna in marriage. But his office did not meet 
his ambitious aims; he aspired after something more imposing. 
When the duke of Prussia determined to found, in 1543, a univer- 
sity at Konigsberg, Sabinus resolved to use all the means at his 
command to obtain one of the professorships. His wife, unas- 
suming, gentle and educated at a quiet home, found her connec- 
tion unhappy. In 1544, her father wrote to Camerarius as fol- 
lows: “Sabinus will quit the institution at Frankfurt, because he 
sees how difficult it will be to satisfy the expectations of so many 
learned judges. He is in search of some place where he can 


1 Camerarius expresses that peculiar love which a parent has for his firat- 
born very felicitously : “accedente etiam fortasse aliqua occultiore naturae 
conciliatione.” 
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rule and whence he can reach a court life. This, you must 
know, is his whole aim. Perhaps it will come to this, that he 
will remove my daughter still further from my eyes, but I seek 
to content myself. Recently she complained in a letter to her 
mother of the faults of her husband, by which she has likewise 
suffered in reputation. She subjoins, that we must be silent in 
regard to the matter, and since she has already suffered so much, 
she wishes to have patience in future.” Sabinus at length ats 
tained his object, and was appointed first rector of the university 
at Konigsberg. Before he went there, his wife and children 
made a long visit at her father’s house in Wittenberg. Melanch- 
thon’s love to her and solicitude in respect to her future circum- 
stances appear vividly in his letters. “ The journey of my daugh- 
ter,” he wntes to Camerarius, “causes me unceasing pain and 
sorrow. I pray God that he will look upon our tears. Sutil you 
may see how good my daughter always is at home; she is quiet, 
modest, sober, not quarrelsome, and of an acute understanding.” 
The news of her death must have reached him in March, 1547, 
and the thought that he could not be with her in her last hours 
and listen to her dying requests, opened all the fountains of 
sorrow within him. “Isend you,” he wrote to Eber of Witten- 
berg. frem Zerbst, “an account of the death of my daughter, which, 
whenever I read it, or only think of it, so excites my paternal 
feelings, that I fear I shall lose my health. The face of my weep- 
ing daughter, I cannot remove from my sight, as she was asked 
what she wished to have said to her parents; various feelings 
come over me and fill me with pain.” After the death of his 
daughter, Melanchthon’s affections were concentrated upon the 
four little children whom she had left. With characteristic kiad- 
ness he thus addressed Sabinus: “It is my wish that we may 
continue to live on friendly terms; I will remain faithful. Your 
children at least I will regard as my own, and they are in truth 
also mine. I love them not less than I loved their mother. 
What ardent affection I had for her, many know; this is not 
quenched by her death; it is rather cherished by my grief and 
earnest longing for her. Since I know how she loved her child- 
ren, her affections, I think, must be transferred to me.” Sabinous 
complied with this request and committed his four children, three 
daughters and one son, to the care of their grand-parents. These 
became the joy and comfort of Melanchthon’s declining years.' 





2 He calls them filiae nostrac dulcissimue. The youngest he sometimes 
named, on account of her wit, frau doctorinae. Sabinus married, in 1543, a 
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’ Melanchthon’s second daughter, Magdalen, was mamied in 
Jane, 1550, to Caspar Peucer, doctor of medicine,' a learned and 
excellent man. After the death of his father-in-law, he occupied 
the first place among the Professors of the university at Witten- 
berg, and became physician in ordinary to the Elector of Saxony. 
Subsequently, he suffered severe persecution; being suspected 
by the eager partizans of Lutheranism of entertaining the views 
of those who were termed Crypto-Calvinists. Ata period whea 
the best Protestants understood so little the great principles of 
religious freedom, he was thrown into prison, where he lay twelve 
years, and during which his wife died He was married, after 
his release, to a widow, and passed the rest of his days at Zerbst. 
But “the iron had entered so deeply into his soul,” that he was 
often seen to weep during the hours of public worship. 
Melanchthon’s second son, Philip, resembled his father in good- 
ness of heart, but was inferior in intellectual endowments. He 
was a lawyer, and at the time of his death, was protonotary of 
the University of Wittenberg. He died at eighty years of age, 
childless. Melanchthon’s wife died while he was absent at 
Worms, two years before his own death. He was not able to 
see her in her illness, nor to be present at her funeral. She had 
been very infirm for a long time and had earnest desires to de- 
part and be with Christ. Her mind, in her last days, was clear 
and tranquil, and she was cheered by her union with her Redeemer 
and with the hope of eternal felicity. Camerarius thus sums up 
her character: “She was a very pious woman, entirely devoted 
to her husband. A very careful and industrious housewife, kind 
towards all. In bestowing gifts upon tke poor, she not only 
made use of her own means, but earnestly solicited aid from her 
friends. She was a woman of the greatest disinterestedness, and 
im her uniform anxiety to copy the good works of the “holy wo- 
men” of old, practised an extraordinary economy.”? 
_ Melanchthon’s gentleness is exhibited in his method of educat- 


second wife, daughter of a senator at KGnigeberg. Melanchthon was delighted 
in hearing that her festures resembled those of his deceased daughter, infer- 
ring, as he was disposed to do, that she might also have the same foveliness of 
character. 

> “ Te oro,” saya Melenchthon writing to Cemerarinue, “ etuum adelescentis 
Peuceri causa, qui te tanquam patrem veneratur, utad ritum publicum et com- 
munem precationem usitatam ip nuptiis venias.”’ 

* Her hasband mentions that she did not buy a single new garment from her 
marriage in 1520 till 1524. in this respect, she conformed entirely to the judg 
ment and example of Melanchthon, 
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img his children. Love, kinduess and patience were substituted 
for sharp discipline. ‘“ Mercy,” he said in reference to this sub- 
ject, “ rejoiceth against judgment,” and “blessed are the merci- 
ful for they shall obtain mercy.” Mild principles and methods of 
proceeding, he used to maintain, are more effectual than the se- 
verity which was then so common. His views and practice, as 
might be expected, did not precisely accord with those of Luther. 
Yet the latter was by no means wanting in a playful and affec- 
tionate tenderness towards his children, as his letters abundantly 
show. ‘I recollect,” says Melanchthon, “that when Martin, Bu- 
genhagen, Jonas, Amsdorf and I were sitting together, and talk- 
ing at large on the love of parents towards their children, Ams- 
dorf exclaimed: ‘I know, I know what it is.’ Martin, interrupt- 
img him, said: ‘ you know nothing about it.’ sais as had never 
been married.”! 

In his connections with his numerous friends, Melanchthon ex- 
hibited the same unvarying benignity. ‘“ There is nothing in life 
sweeter and more grateful,” he remarks, “thao the reciprocal 
kindnesses of friends. Seneca beautifully expresses it, when he 
says: ‘I would not desire wisdom if I must possess it alone.’” 
Spalatin, Jonas, Cruciger, Bugenhagen, Dietrich, Brenz, Myco- 
nius and Baumgartner were among the friends whom he most 
cordially loved and honored. But there was one who was dear 
above all and formed, as it were, the other pole of his life. This 
was Joachim Camerarius, Professor at Leipsic, and afterwards 
Melanchthon’s biographer. For a period of forty years, not the 
slightest shade obscured the brightness of their friendship. As 
often as his circumstances permitted, Melanchthon left what he 
called his ‘“ work house,” and rode to Leipsic to enjoy the society 
of him whom he denominated his other self, dumnidiwm anunae 
meac. In 1542, when he heard of the breaking out of the plague 
at Leipsic, he wrote: “Jentreat you to come hither with your 
wife and family. They can live with us quite conveniently. 
The large chamber and bed-room stand empty. My wife and 
daughters wish for intercourse with your family. The expense 
will not be great.” Subsequently, a daughter of Camerarius was 


! fn 1543, Melanchthon wrote to Aemilius, who was moarning the loss of a 
child, “ I have felt what these wounds are, 1 recollect that Luther last year, 
when his daughter Magdalen died, remarked that he could not have believed 
that the sorrows of parents in the loss of children were so sharp as he had 
foand thew: to be.” 
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married and went to reside at Wittenberg! Thenceforth the 
two families lived on terms of almost daily intercourse. 
Melanchthon put up with the weaknesses and faults of his 
friends in a spirit of extraordinary patience and considerateness. 
When reviled, he reviled not again. His early colleague, John 
Agricola, treated him for a long time, with great asperity. Yet 
after all, Melanchthon could write to him thus: “I affirm in truth 
that I have ever loved you, and that I wish that our mutual good 
- will may continue: uninterrupted ; at least in eternity it will be 
pleasanter, if our friendship, begun here, should exist unbroken.” 
Minor differences in religious opinions were of little account with 
him, provided the essential articles of faith were believed. In 
1546, writing to Musculus, he says, “1 think that all connected 
in this university, and of one mind on the main doctrines, ought 
to be mutual friends, though in the explanation of less important 
points, one may express himself more, another less correctly.” 
In his correspondence which was most extensive, reaching to 
every part of Europe, Melanchthon made it a special object to 
show a disinterested spirit, and to use conciliatory language, so 
that all Protestants might be heartily united, and present an un- 
broken front against the assaults of their wily adversary. . 


Modesty and Gentleness of Melanchthon. ° 

With all his learning and high repntation, Melanchthon was 
distinguished for humility and the most unassuming manners. 
In 1527, he wrote: “ My desire is to be useful to youth who are 
pious and zealous in study ; when I was yet young, I had no other 
aim. At least while employed in sacred studies, I never had it 
for an object to awaken admiration on acccount of my abilities; 
this only appeared important to me, that I should perform what 
becomes a reasonable man, namely, to gain a more exact 
acquaintance with divine truth.” When looking back on his life, 
near its close, he could affirm, “I have labored in my office, so 
far as God has given me ability, to promote the philosophical 
education of youth, and I have not sought in this instruction, a 
splendid name.” In one of his lectures, he remarks: “ A doctor 
is one who is indirectly called of God, whose vocation it is to 
teach, not to administer the sacraments, who has not the power 





1 This lady died in 1558. Her last words “‘ God will not forsake me,” Me- 
lanchthon could never forget. On his own dying bed he spoke oflen and 
dreamed of her. : 
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of governing asa pastor has, but who is under the pastor, as I 
am.” When excessive compliments or honors were tendered 
him, as was sometimes the vase, he could hardly restrain feelings 
of indignation. “I have no pleasure,” he writes to one, “ in that 
extravagant praise which you shower upon me with both hands: 
I must be very arrogant to take it to myself.” 

Nearly allied to the quality to which we have alluded, was 
gentleness, or mildness. Sudden bursts of anger were not indeed 
altogether foreign to him, but the feeling quickly disappeared 
like some light cloud, that for a moment obscures the face of the 
sky. Love of peace was innate; envy, hatred and contention 
were his abhorrence. “ Patient silence’ was his motto; simple 
exhibition of the truth, without passion, was his practice. “I 
will make no answer to reproaches,” he writes, “but I will fol- 
low the words of the Psalmist, ‘they cursed, but I entreated.’ 
Many grievous disorders, says Celsus, are cured by abstinence 
and quiet. Beautiful is the observation of Cyprian: ‘ He is not 
unhappy who hears insulting language, but he who utters it. No 
music is sweeter than patiently to bear reproaches. Nobly says 
Euripides, ‘ that when two men are contending and one becomes 
angry, wisdom dwells with him whoremains silent.’” Still, Me- 
lanchthon on some occasions, made use of delicate raillery, and 
of language which implied the strongest disapprobation of the 
views of his opponents. 

It would not be strange, if the habitual mildness of the great 
Reformer sometimes degenerated into weakness, which might 
tempt him to compromise the truth, or shnnk from declaring it 
when it was unpopular. Much has been written by the zealous 
Lutherans in condemnation of his timidity, and of his disposition 
to falter in his path, if not to return to communion with Romé.! 
There was doubtless some ground for these charges. The im- 
pression of his weakness, in this particular, which is so prevalent, 
must have had some foundation in truth, yet there were not 
wanting great occasions when the lamb became a lion, and 
exhibited a courage worthy of Luther. It was in the conferences 
at Augsburg, says Mosheim, that the character of Melanchthon 
appeared in its true colors. Here the votariesof Rome exhausted 
their efforts to gain over to their party this pillar of the Refor- 
mation, whose abilities aad virtues added such a lustre to the 
Protestant cause. Under the influence of mild and generous 


1 Mayer published a diseertation in 1605, entitled De nimia lenitate Melanch- 
thonis, and Schamacher one in 1700, De Timore Phil. Melanch. 
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treatment, he was apt to sink into a kind of yielding softness, 
but when he was addressed in imperious language and menacing 
terms, he was firm asa rock. A spirit of intrepidity animated all 
his words and actions, and he looked down with contempt upon 
the threats of power and the fear of death. The truth is that in 
this great man, a soft and yielding temper was joined with the 
most inviolable fidelity and to the most invincible attachment to 
the truth. After the Protestant Confession had been presented 
to the Council, the cardinal Campegius inquired of Melanchthon, 
if he still persisted in his opinion. He replied that neither he 
nor his associates could abandon the known truth, and he besonght 
him not to denounce their sentiments, but to allow them to avow 
what they could never deny with a good conscience. Campe- 
gius answered, “ I cannot allow it, for the successor of Peter is 
infallible.” ‘ Well then,” rejoined Melanchthon, “ we commend 
ourselves and our concerns to God. If He be for us, who can be 
against us? We shallawait with patience whatever may happen 
tous. In our provinces, there are above forty thousand persons, 
including poor ministers, their families and panshioners, whose 
Spiritual interest we cannot abandon, but will do whatever we 
_ are able for them, praying for the help of Jesus Christ whose 
cause we embrace; and in our calling we are prepared to labor 
with patience and endure all difficulties. If it be necessary, we 
would, if such be the will of God, rather fight and die than betray 
somany souls.” In the Conference at Worms, in 1540, he ex- 
hibited the most determined courage. ‘“ While the Spanish and 
French soldiers stood before the door,” he said, “I would not 
assent to the ambiguous articles.” “ With clear and noble words,” 
says Dr. Goldstein, “ Melanchthon expounded many dark pas- 
sages, and with that carnest and uncommonly sweet voice of his, 
made, I know not how, a deep impression on the feelings.” In 
the following year, at Regensburg, the emperor found fault with 
his great pertinacity aud vehemence. The following proof of his 
personal courage is mentioned. In the evening of June 3, 1555, 
a band of students appeared with tumultuous noises before his 
house. He armed himself with a huntsman’s spear, and in com- 
pany with his servant, went down to them in the street, and 
in a determined manner, ordered silence. All obeyed, except a 
Polish Knight, who rushed upon him with a drawn sword. Me- 
lanchthon, nothing daunted, vigorously and successfully defended 
himself. 
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Melanchthon’s Prety. 


Piety was at the basis of Melanchthon’s character. The fear 
of God was the animating motive, without which his great intel- 
lectual endowments would have lost their worth. “ We live,” he 
wnites, “ because God blows upon us wonderfully with his breath; 
not through any power of nature. This I myself experience.” 
“ The same feelings with which we enter the house of God, ought 
to accompany us to the school, so that we may here learn and be 
able to communicate divine things. Over the entrance to many 
old churches, stands the inscription, hewn in stone, ‘ My honse 
is a house of prayer. This should also be inscribed upon the 
school-house, since schools are a part of public religious service, 
and therein we teach and learn the truth; and prayer should be 
connected therewith.” Melanchthon had the greatest delight in 
the public worship of God, especially in the singing of hymns: 
In his own house, his piety shone forth in a very attractive man: 
ner. Indeed he found little there to try his feelings. His wife; 
children, grandchildren and his aged servant, John, were among 
those who feared the Lord and rejoiced to do his will.! As soon 
as he awoke in the moming, he offered a short prayer, after a 
prescribed form. He then read that passage in the Scriptures 
which was designated in the formularies of the church. He was 
much, though not superstitiously attached to the Lord’s Prayer, 
and other prescribed portions of the church symbols. Among his 
favorite texts of Scripture, were John, 10: 27—29, “ My sheep 
hear my voice,’ etc.; John 14: 23,.“If a man love me,’ etc.; 
John 17: 20, 21, “ Neither pray I for these alone,” etc.; and, as 
might be anticipated, 1 John 4: 16, “ God is love, and whosoever 
dwelleth in love, dwelleth in God and God in him.” But it is 
unnecessary to refer to other facts and incidents which illustrate 
Melanchthon’s religious character. The spirit with which he was 
actuated and the whole tenor of his life, attest the depth of hie 
religious convictions. The dispositions which he exhibited in 
controversy and in the presence of princes and emperors, were & 
surer indication of true piety, than any fervor of zeal or boldness 





1 Melanochthon, writing to Dietrich, says: ‘ Your sermona respecting the 
sufferings of the Son of God, 1 have not yet read, but I will read them diliy 
gently. My servant, who is eager to peruse such torilings, greatly approves 
thein.”” | 
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of confession. Foes as well as friends, bear witness to his at- 
tractive and almost faultless example. 


Religwous Belief of Melanchthon. 


‘There were some events in the history, and several traits in 
the character of this Reformer, which would lead us to predict 
with some assurance the characteristics of his theological belief. 
One of these facts was the elegant classical training which he 
had received. He, whose mind was imbued with the spirit of 
Homer and Cicero, would view almost every topic of revelation 
in a different light from that of many of his contemporaries. The 
intimate friend of Reuchlin and Erasmus could not be confined 
in scholastic trammels. The liberalizing influences of an ac- 
quaintance with Greek literature especially, must have diffused 
themselves over his theological speculations. Again, fairness 
was a charcteristic of Melanchthon’s mind. Though familiar 
with the dialectics of the schools, he had no inclination to entan- 
gle an opponent with sophisms, or to gain a cause by any other 
method than that of open and honest argument. In this respect 
he excelled all the Reformers. Truth, not victory, was so mani- 
festly his object, that he conciliated the esteem and love of not a 
few who would have been otherwise hostile to the Reformation. 
His countenance and entire aspect were an index of candor and 
freedom from prejudice. His uncommon amiableness of disposi- 
tion would naturally keep him aloof from those who would be 
esteemed the most rigidly orthodox. He was not formed by 
nature to tread precisely in the steps of the bishop of Hippo, nor 
give an unconditional adhesion to the lawgivers at Wittenberg 
or Geneva. His ardent love of truth would preserve him from 
being a time-server; his loving heart would not coalesce with any 
bigoted religionist. 

From these considerations we should expect that Melanehthon 
would believe both declarations of Holy Wnit, “thy word is a 
lamp to my feet,” and “the heavens declare the glory of God.” 
Not only the fanatical sect of Anabaptists, but many high La- 
therans, rejected every evidence for the divine attributes from 
those sciences which do not stand in immediate connection with 
theology. They contended that the reason of man is altogether 
blinded by the fall, and that man before his conversion, which is 
effected by mere mercy, can know nothing of God. But antiquity, 
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with its noble characters, with its fine conceptions on morals and 
law, and with its aspirations after religions truth, spoke too loudly 
and clearly to allow Melanchthon to shut his ears. He believed 
that there were sparks of that divine light, though feeble and 
weak, which originally belonged to man in full measure. “ Phi- 
losophers like Plato, Xenophon and other learned and well prin- 
cipled men,” he says, “what did they think of God? Did they 
mark at all his existence? Certainly, they believed that there is 
a God. How did they come to this belief? By considering the 
human soul itself, and then the structure of the universe. You 
know that in philosophy there are convincing proofs, that the 
world did not originate by accident, but that it proceeded ae 
one, eternal, creative mind.” 

At the same time, in upholding the peculiar doctrines of Chris- 
tianity, as undiscoverable by human reason and as indispensable 
to the salvation of the soul, noone was more decided than Me- 
lanchthon. His teachings give no countenance to modern ration- 
alisin. He held fast to the great doctrine of the Protestants, that 
the Bible is the only authentic rule of faith and practice. Christ, 
as the truth itself, could not err. His apostles also spake as they 
were moved by the Holy Spirit. 

In the early periods of his theological life, Melanchthon was 
altogether disinclined to indulge in speculations on the mysteries 
of Chnistianity. The extent to which the scholastics had carried 
their hypotheses, utterly useless as most of these were, deterred 
him from giving any countenance to their example. At a later 
day, his opinion was somewhat changed, when the danger of the 
reéstablishment of the scholastic philosophy was much dimin- 
ished. He thought that by the temperate use of analogies from the 
material world, light might be thrown upon the doctrines of Chris- 
tianity. In this respect, he copied the ancient fathers, particularly 
Augustine, whose writings he highly valued. 

The truths which centre around the cross of Christ, were the 
object of Melanchthon’s profoundest admiration and most ardent 
love. “ All creatures,” he remarks, “ throughout eternity, will 
contemplate with the highest wonder, this union of justice and 
mercy. The reason is astonished at it and sinks to the ground. 
The theme is so great that were the universe, all angels and alt 
men but one intellect, they could not comprehend its magnitude.” 
But it is unnecessary to go at large into a subject, which is 
handled at length in the general histories of the Reformation, 
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and especially, since ke has left such clear statements of his 
opinions in his Loci Communes and other writings. 

It may be well, however, to advert to two or three topics, on 
which Melanchthon’s views underwent, in the course of his pub- 
lic life, considerable change. These topics were Grace, Free- 
will, Predestination and the Presence of Chnst in the Supper. 
The causes of this change appear to have been the influence of 
his constitutional temperament, more exact study, an increasing 
scquaintance with the Scriptures and the church fathers, the 
effects of Luther's disputes with Erasmus and of his own contro- 
versies with the catholic divine. His matured and final opinions 
may be gathered from the following statements. The doctrine 
of the fatalists, he contended, cannot be true, because it makes 
God the author of sin, o. g., of the crimes of a Paris, a Nero and of 
like men, and because it would render prayer wholly useless. 
The nature of the freedom of which man is now in possession, 
he sought to illustrate in the following manner. There are two 
species or modes of power or authority in man, which he names 
a despotic and a pohtical. The first accomplishes what it wills, 
wnconditionally ; the other, indirectly and conditionally. God has 
impressed both forms on the nature of man. The despotic has 
respect to the control of the external members; the political, to 
restraining the inclinations of the heart. The last is almost 
whoily destroyed by Adam’s fall The heart has become blinded 
and obstinate, continually inclined to sin, so that there are only 
transient and feeble resolutions elicited for that which is good. 
Bat the despotic, thongh weakened by the destruction of the 
political, still essentially exists. The bodily members must move, 
or remain at rest, according to the will of the individual. One 
has the power to partake of, or refuse, the cup handed to him. 
A thief is under no necessity of stealing. In answer to the ques- 
tion, whether man is entirely passive in conversion, he says, if it 
were so, the change would be effected by force; there would be 
nothing said of effort or striving on our part, and conversion 
would be accomplished as water is poured into a vessel. Suoh 
imaginations are to be set aside ; indeed experience itself refutes 
them, because conversion is not attained without a great struggle, 
and this attests that man is not simply passive. The Holy Spirit 
does not act in man as in a stock that does nothing, but he so 
draws and turns man, that he, i. e. the Holy Spirit wills that there 
should be some action of the will in adults and intelligent per- 
sons, which shall accompany his ownagency. Pharaoh and Saul 
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opposed God, not by compulsion, but voluntarily. David freely 
confessed his crime and turned unto the Lord. Facts correspond 


with the old saying, praecedente gratia, comitante voluntate. Chry- 
sostom says : “God draws, but he draws the willing.” In respect 
to predestination, Melanchthon affirms, God has from eternity 
determined, of his mescy, to make those happy who believe hia 
word. Our happiness is not grounded oa our works or on oar 
holiness, but on the immovable foundation of the Divine mercy. 
For every man this must be an inexhaustible source of console 
tion and joy. Thus it is clear, that the ground of predestination 
dees not differ from that of justification. In the later editions of 
bis Loci Communes, Melanchthon lays down the three following 
propositions: 1. Eleetion is not to be judged of from reason, of 
the law, but from the gospel. 2. The whole numberof the saved 
are elected on account of Christ. Wherefore, unless we include 
@ recognition of Christ, we ean affirm nothing of election. 3. Wa 
are not to seek one cause of justification and another of election. 
Ia respect to the presence of Chnst in the Supper, Melanchthon 
wates as follows: “ The bread, which we break, is that external, 
visible thing by which we are made partakers and members of 
the body of Christ; in the same manner as it is said, the gospel 
is the power of God, i. e. it is that thing or instrument by whick 
God works. The words, the cup is the New Testament in my 
blood, are used metonymically, and one is reminded of the ex- 
pression fasces sunt wnpertum Romanum. Christ is present in 
his own Sacrament, not because a priest there effects a change, 
or because there is power in the words to transform the thiag, 
bat because he most freely wills to be present at a rite which he 
has instituted, just as the Holy Spirit is most freely present in 
baptism.” Peucer, Melanchthon’s son-in-law, adduces the fol- 
lowing reasons for the rejection of Luther's view of the Sacra- 
ment, in which reasons Melanchthon undoubtedly coincided: 
1. It subverts the plain teaching of the Bible respecting the 
mature, particularly the human nature of Chnst. 2. It strength- 
ens, in fact, however it may be disguised in words, the whole 
foundation on which the superstition and follies of the Romish 
mass rest. 3. It increases among the common people the errone- 
ous and pernicious opinion that this Sacrament, by itself, is a 
means of grace, whether the partaker truly repents and believes 
or not 
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Estimation in which Melanchthon was held. 

We may here advert to two or three incidents, which indicate 
the exalted reputation which this unassuming scholar and Re- 
former enjoyed. In 1535, he received an earnest invitation from 
Francis L king of France, to repair to his court for the purpose 
of consultation on existing disputes in religion. The elector of 
Saxony could not, however, be prevailed upon to permit Melanch- 
thon to accept the invitation, though he earnestly desired todo so. 
About the same time, Dr. Robert Barnes was sent by Henry 
VIIL of England, with letters of invitation to Melanchthon, to 
visit England. Henry offered him ample security from all mo- 
lestation and even hostages if he required it. This invitation 
was subsequently renewed. Luther, in this case, was averse to 
it. Ata later period, Melanchtl.on was occupied with the care of 
the churches and academical establishments in Misnia. He also 
took an active part in managing the affairs of the university of 
Leipsic. He was, likewise, consulted in relation to measures for 
the improvement of the university of Tubingen. Urgent invita- 
tions were at various times tendered to him to become a professor 
at Tubingen, Ingolstadt and other seats of learning. 


Melanchthon as a Biblical Expositor. 

“Every good theologian,” says Melanchthon, “and true inter- 
preter of the celestial doctrine, must of necessity, be first a gram- 
marian, then a logician, and finally a witness.” Acquaintance 
with the Biblical languages was of indispensable importance to 
the Reformers. In no other way could they thoroughly expose 
the unfounded pretensions of the papacy. Hence this species of 
knowledge was regarded by the Romanists with special aversion. 
“In the Netherlands,” says Melanchthon, “the Italians affirm 
that if a man be a good grammarian, he will necessarily be a 
heretic.” Melanchthon was consequently led to devote himself; 
with great energy, to the study of the biblical languages. “ It is 
very little,’ he remarks, “ which I know of languages, yet this 
little I esteem so highly, that I would not part with it for a king- 
dom. A very great benefit is this gift of tongues, inasmuch as 
thereby one can repair to the sources; otherwise, how can he 
attain to any certainty.” ‘‘ Alas for those who come to the study 
of the Bible without the aid of other branches of knowledge. 
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They seem to me like birds that would fly without wings.” «As 
no one, destitute of light, can discern the difference of colors, so 
without an acquaintance with style, the whole Bible will remain 
unknown.” Unlike many of his contemporaries, Melanchthon 
clearly perceived the value of Hebrew for the interpretation of 
the New Testament. “Though the works of the apostles,” he 
wnites, “are written in Greek, yet the Greek idiom is mingled 
with many Hebrew phrases and figures. In order to come to a 
full knowledge of the New Testament, the study of Hebrew 
must be pursued in the Church.” With the same general object 
in view, the Reformer edited an edition of the Septuagint, which 
was published in Basil in 1545; nghtly perceiving that a knowl- 
edge of this translation, which our Lord and his apostles so often 
refer to, would be of essential aid to a correct understanding of 
the Gospels and Epistles. At the same time, archaeology and 
particularly biblical geography, were not neglected. ‘I often re- 
mind you,” says this zealous teacher to his scholars, “that you 
must look out these places on the map of Palestine, not only to 
obtain light on the text, but to excite your feelings, for things 
which are seen make a deeper impression.” Melanchthon, also, 
in opposition to the practice of the scholastics, was fully aware 
-of the importance of ascertaining the meaning of the Bible by a 
simple interpretation of the text and bya diligent collation of 
the context.) 

A second qualification of the exegete, in the Reformer’s opin- © 
jon, was a knowledge of the principles of rhetoric and logic. By 
a continued study of the Scriptures, he was convinced, that he 
could not come to a correct acquaintance with many passages, 
especially in the writings of Paul, without understanding the 
course of thought and the logical connection. “It is my opin- 
ios,” he. remarks, “that the words of Paul can be best under- 
stood, when we have respect to the course and ordering of the 
thoughts. It is self-evident, that Paul did not write without con- 
nection and a sequence of thoughts. He has passages in which 
he prepares the feelings of the reader for what is to follow. He 
has his own peculiar art in teaching and narrating, and if one 
will not pay regard to this in his expositions, what else will he 
do but that which Chrysostom says, ‘ fight in the dark,’ (9uvxcege- 

ecr) *” 
In the third place a biblical interpreter must be a witness. By 





1 It was thea common to try to find four senses in every passage of the Bi- 
ble, the literal, tropical, allegorical and anagogical. 
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this the Reformer intended that piety was indispensably necessa- 
ry to an interpreter of the Bible. He only can properly expound 
the words given by divine inspiration, to whose heart the Holy 
Spirit has imparted a witness of their truth. This is now tech- 
nically termed the theological element. “ Spiritual things,” he 
somewhere remarks, “ cannot be apprehended when our hearts 
are not awakened and taught by the Holy Spirit.” 

It may here be remarked, that Melanchthon, like Calvin, has but 
few references in his writings to preceding commentators. He pre- 
fers generally to give his own views of a passage, unencumbered 
with learned quotations and references. He was not at all inclin- 
ed to copy, like many of his servile contemporaries, the Christian 
fathers. “Jerome,” he writes, “was a learned man and had in 
Palestine teachers well-skilled in Hebrew. You ought highly to 
esteem him, and not, as some asses do, despise everything which 
has come down from others. That he translated the Bible is a mat- 
ter of great importance, and for it he cannot be enough thanked. 
But did he not often err? What man does not mistake? What 
folly to imagine that a man can be without error! We sometimes 
mistake, when we are employed in interpreting our own lan- 
_ guage. We ought to derive advantage from the errors of great 
men, for human reason cannot discern everything. IJnterdum 
quoque bonus dormitat Homerus.” 

It should be mentioned, that our Reformer, notwithstanding all 
" his excellences as an interpreter, was too much disposed to re- 
sort to the allegorical methods of interpretation which were then 
so much in vogue. He ever felt great interest in small cnigmas, 
ambiguities of speech, playful turns in a sentence, ete. Rhym- 
ing even in matters altogether prosaic, was a favorite amuse- 
ment. At the last Christmas festival of his life, he made, for 
the use of his hearers, a little poetic paraphrase of 1 Chron. 18: 
17. This trait or tendency in Melanchthon's mind was a princi- 
pal cause of his finding allegories and a double sense in certain 
passages of the Bible, and especially in the, ritual ceremonies of 
the Old Testament. It should be added, that he did not in gen- 
eral apply this method to the weightier matters of doctrine. 

The high opinion which Luther entertained of Melanchthon's 
commentaries has already been referred to. Brenz, wnting in 
1527, says: “ The learned commentaries of Philip Melancthon on 
the Gospel of John are found in the hands of all.” Afterwards, 
when the Reformer deviated from some points in the Lutheran 
creed, his commentaries were less esteemed, till finally they seem 
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to have sunk into general neglect. Since the middle of the last 
century, attention has been again directed to them. Such men as 
Mosheim, Emesti and Semler warmly commended them. They 
are now established in the general favor, though they are some- 
what overshadowed by the greater popularity of the writings of 
Luther and Calvin. 


Melanchthon as a Church Historian. 


Melanchthon had a signal advantage in the study of history in 
his extraordinary memory. He often refers, in his letters, with 
enthusiasm to the great events of antiquity. While he was at 
Tubingen, the work of Naucler, which then enjoyed a high repu- 
tation, was printed by Thomas Anselm. The editing of this 
book, as well as the correction of the press, was entrusted to 
Melanchthon. Later he edited a portion of the general history 
of the same author, and also partly prepared for the press an edi- 
tion of Cario’s Chronicon, which, for a long time, had great cur- 
rency in the schools. But to the history of the church of Christ, 
Melanchthon directed his attention with special interest. “It 
is necessary,” he writes, “to be acquainted with church history. 
Asa Roman citizen ought to know the history of the Roman 
State, and every man the history of the things relating to his 
profession, be he a physician or a warrior, so must the Chris- 
tian understand the history of the church.” ‘“ When I was a boy 
I read much in a book which was written in Greek, and which 
treated of the history of the apostles and of other saints. Reuch- 
lin had it in his library. I have seen nothing better. It was a MS. 
whose antiquity was undoubted. The reading of Greek caused 
me, when I wasa boy, no difficulty, and I found joy in it, if I 
could only learn something of church history.” 

In 1522, he wrote to Spalatin: ‘We have from the same li- 
brary (that at Worms) from which Theophylact was sent to us, 
some volumes of Chrysostom, as well as a large part of Basil, 
and not a Jittle of Gregory Nazianzen.” He was soon induced 
to make more extended researches into the field of church and 
doctrinal history, by the theological controversies which sprung 
up. The Sacramentarian dispute compelled him to institute a 
more exact inquiry into the teachings of the Christian fathers on 
this subject. The fruits of these investigations appeared in 
1530, in his Sententiae Veterum aliquot Patram de Coena Dom- 
ini. In his Postils there are numerous indications of his intimate 
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and entensive acquaintance with the Christian fathers. For ex- 
ample, there are notices of the Manichaeans, Donatists and Pe- 
lagians, of the distinctions between bishops, priests, deacons and 
acolytes, of the destruction of Jerusalem, etc. His acquaintance 
‘with the early church is further proved by his book, published in 
1539, De Ecclesiae Auctoritate et de Veterum Scriptis. By this 
valuable publication, he took his position as the forerunner and 
leader of all the Protestant church-histonans. The first part is 
entirely doctrinal, in which the author treats of the relation of 
the doctrines of the fathers to those of the Bible. He then takes 
up at length the four oecumenical councils, Nice, Constantino- 
ple, Ephesus and Chalcedon. In this discussion, he decides 
against the orthodoxy of Nestorius and Eutychus, contending that 
they had embraced the fundamental errors which had been 
before condemned in Paul of Samosata. He then considers the 
doings and decrees of eight of the more important provincial 
Synods. The church fathers, whose doctrines he examines, are 
Origen, Dionysius, Tertullian, Cyprian, Basil, Gregory Nazian- 
zen, Epiphanius, Chrysostom, Ambrose, Jerome, Augustin and 
Gregory the Great. The doctrines, which he particularly exam- 
ines are the trinity, justification by faith and the Lord’s supper. 
The millennial notions of Tertullian he denounces as Jewish 
figments. Melanchthon introduces but few critical remarks on 
the genunineness of the writings which pass under review. 


The Relations of Melanchthon to Luther. 


The mutual connection of these distinguished Reformers is a 
matter of no little interest. The warmth of their early love for 
each other was in later times, as is well known, considerably di- 
minished. Though no open ruptare ever took place, yet it is sad 
to know that the bright chain of friendship which once connect- 
ed the “dear Martin” to the “dear Philip” lost any of its lustre. 
But so it was. And it may not be uninstructive to trace the sub- 
ject a little in detail. This will prove that the timidity of Me- 
lanchthon, was not the sole cause of the altered relations of the 
two friends. m 

We have already referred to the affectionate reception with 
which the young Tubingen scholar was welcomed in 1518 by 
Luther at Wittenberg. The warmth of their reciprocal love and 
esteem did not abate for several years. It may be well to quote 
a few of the ardent expressions found in their correspondence. In 
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1518, Lather playfully wrote, “'To Philip Melanchthon, Schwar- 
zerd, Greek, Latin, Hebrew, German, but never a barbarian.” 
“ Our Philip Melanchthon,” he writes to Reuchiin, “ is a wonder- 
ful man, yea hardly anything can be found in him which is not 
more than human; still he confides in me and befriends me in 
the highest degree.” In this correspondence, it is interesting to 
observe how the fiery and robust spirit of Luther had made the 
deepest impression on his gentle and loving friend. So great 
was Melanchthon’s zeal fur theology, so glowing his hatred of 
the corruptions of popery, and so keen was the language with 
which he publicly defended Luther, that the enemies of the Re- 
formation began to think that they had two Ajaxes to deal with 
instead of one. Melanchthon thus appeals to Hess of Breslau: 
“ Where is now that Christian courage? Where is thine early 
heroism of soul, that thon now remainest silent, though thou 
knowest that piety and truth are on the side of Luther!” So 
vigorous were the blows that Melanchthon dealt out in defence 
of his friend, and against Eck, the Paris theologians and others, 
that the great Reformer began to think that he was destined to 
play but a secondary part. In Oct. 1519, Luther wrote to Spala- 
tin: “ You have seen, or may see, the positions taken by Philip 
(against Eck), a little audacious but most true. He so replied as 
to appear a wonder to us all. If Christ pleases, he will go be- 
yond many Martins, a most strenuous foe to the devil and scho- 
lastic theology ; he knows at the same time their vain devices 
and the rock, Christ; thus he will be mighty.” “ Perhaps,” ad- 
dressing Lange, ‘I am the forerunner of Philip, for whom like 
Elias, I shall prepare the way in spirit and power, for the de- 
struction of Israel and Ahab’s servants.” Melanchthon’s love to 
Lather was in the mean time, growing more and more fervent. 
“ More wonderful is Martin,” he writes in 1520, “than I can por- 
tray in words. I know how much Alcibiades admired his Soe- 
rates; I admire this man in a sense altogether different, as a 
Chnistian ; the oftener I look upon him, the greater he appears to 
me.” To Reuchlin’s inquiry, whether he were inclined to leave: 
Wittenberg for Ingolstadt, he gave a decided negative. In 1520, 
he wrote to Hess: “I would rather die than be separated from 
Lather.” When Luther was in the castle at Wartburg, he' 
wrote to Spalatin: “ The academical affairs, as you have learm- 
ed from others, are in good hands, We only miss our father, 
doctor Martin. O happy day when I shall once more embrace 
him*” And again at the news of Luther's illness: “ The light 
Von. LIL No. 10. 30 
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of Israel is kindled by him; were it quenched, what other hopes 
should we have? Therefore spare no pains to find out the best 
remedies for him, not only on his account, but for our sakes, yea 
rather only for our sakes. For I know how greatly he longs to 
depart and be with Christ. I have asked counsel of the phy- 
sicians here; what they have answered, you will learn from the 
messenger. Othat I could with this my poor life redeem his 
life, than which nothing on earth is more divine’ “ Our Elias,” 
was a common appellation which Melanchthon gave to Luther. 
The latter, on the other hand, called his learned friend, “ Unicus 
- Beoloyou di8aoxadiag vindex.” 

Under Luther’s predominating inflnence, Melanchthon had de- 
voted himself to theology, he hardly knew how. While in Ti- 
bingen, the thought of editing Aristotle had thrown a peculiar 
charm over the future. Years passed away, and with them there 
had been a decided alteration in his views. He did not, indeed, 
reject all which was then classed. with philosophy ; he continued 
to cherish the studies of medicine and the natural sciences. But 
he condemned in the most decided terms the physics, metaphys- 
ics and ethics of the ancients. To study these was in his opin- 
ion, not only a waste of one’s talents, but positively pernicious to 
the religious feelings. At the same time, Melanchthon’s love for 
classical literature was considerably abated. He now read, stad- 
ied and commented almost exclusively on theological subjects, so 
that Luther began to regard him as his own guide and model. 

But early in 1522, Melanchthon’s love for theological inquines 
was suddenly diminished. His letters for several years betray 
an increasing desire to resume his old pursuits. One cause of 
this change in his views, appears to have been the fanaticism 
which was springing up in various quarters. The doctrines of 
these enthusiasts had such a savor of godliness, that for a while 
Melanchthon himself hesitated to condemn them. But when 
they began to appear in their native deformity and to overrun 
Wittenberg, the difficulties of the young Reformer’s position as 
a theologian began greatly to oppress his feelings. Multitudes 
made the doctrines of grace the cloak for the commission both of 
secret, and of open and revolting crimes. Luther was of course 
utterly opposed to these wild movements, yet it appeared to Me- 
lanchthon and others, that certain hyperbolical expressions of the 
Reformer gave some occasion for the prevailing disorders, or fur- 
nished fuel to the wide spreading flames. These sad events 
were the occasion of great sorrow and perplexity to Melanch- 
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thon’s tender heart. He saw, with inexpressible pain, that many 
professed Lutherans, even preachers of the gospel, were begin- 
ning to regard ignorance of human leaming as a virtue, and to 
despise their enlightened leaders in proportion to the amount of 
their learning. ‘I see,’ says the Reformer in 1522, “that ele- 
gant literature, which is no less neglected now than it was in the 
age of sophistry, needs many and patient teachers.” Again in 
1524, “ The most foolish opinion which prevails in our days is, 
that piety consists in nothing else than a contempt for elegant 
learning and of all the wisdom of the ancients.” In his edition 
of one of the works of Cicero, he indignantly exclaims, ‘“‘ O bra- 
zen souls that, so often invited by the weightiest voices of the 
good to the study of letters, are so stupid that they seem to have 
become divested of every trace of humanity. No dignity of 
learning inflames them, none of its ample frmits excite them to 
change their course. I wish that these pests of mankind were 
banished to Anticyra by public enactment, that the contagion do 
not spread any further.” It hence appeared to him as a most sa- 
cred duty, to insist on the thorough education of the young in the 
sciences. In this aspect of things, he again turned his attention 
not only to the classics but to philosophy and to the culture of 
youth in schools, believing that the shameful ignorance could be 
expelled in no other manner. 

It may be easily imagined that the relations of Luther and 
Melanchthon, in these circumstances, would be somewhat mod- 
ified. The younger of the two frends was now retuming to the 
studies, from which he had deviated, partly in deference to the 
opinions of the elder. While the one shrunk with charactens- 
tie diffidence from the stormy future which seemed to be impend- 
ing, the other determined to brave the tempest. In addition, 
Melanchthon continued to live on the most fnendly terms with 
Erasmus, even after Luther had vehemently denounced him. 
Melanchthon, indeed, deeply. regretted that the Rotterdam schol- 
ar was so hesitating in his religious belief; yet on the contrary, 
he was of the opinion that Luther had not treated him with suf- 
ficient respect and moderation. “ Our Arcesilaus,’ Melanchthon 
writes to Camerarius, in 1534, “has renewed the controversy 
with Erasmus, which is in trath grievoustome. The passions 
of both in their old age afflict me very much.” Melanchthon 
now found his residence in Wittenberg not a little irksome. The 
ruling spirits there, had little sympathy for his elegant tastes or 
gentle nature. He felt like escaping from prison when he was 
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permitted to journey with his beloved friend, Camerarius of 
Leipsic. In his solitary studies, he became more pleased with 
the noble remains of antiquity, accompanied with a feeling of 
regret that he had ever suspended his interest in them. He was 
also more fully convinced, that Luther's method of exhibiting the 
doctrines of the gospel, though in general and substantially con- 
formed to the Scriptures, still demanded on particular points a 
farther development and more exact definitions. 

In 1536, Melanchthon laid down, in a university exercise, the 
position that good works in justification are the causa sine qua 
non. Though this position in the sense in which the author un- 
derstuod it, was altogether correct, yet it was extremely liable to 
misapprehension. A certain Cordatus,a zealous adherent of 
Luther, first took exception to it, as he received it from Cruciger 
who was then lecturing on the gospel ef John, and making use, 
as his manual, of a MS. of Melanchthon.' Cordatus went with- 
out delay to Luther, in order to call his attention to the “ papistical 
errors” which would again seek a foothold in his neighborhood. 
Melanchthon, being then abroad, was informed by his friends of 
the controversy which was breaking out. He immediately wrote 
from Nuremberg a long letter to Luther and the other theological 
professors, in order to remove the objections which had been al- 
leged. But Cordatus had, in the mean time, stirred up the whole 
university. It is reported that Luther publicly refuted the propo- 
sition of Melanchthon as false and erroneous, by proofs from the 
Scriptures. This, however, is not certainly known to have been 
the case. The zeal of Cordatus against Melanchthon broke 
forth with fresh violence, in the following year. On one occa- 
sion, he trampled the Loci Communes under his feet. Still more 
violent was his conduct after Melanchthon had sent a letter to a 
preacher at Freiberg, by the name of Schenk, in which he had 
given his opinion that people who live under tyrannical govern- 
ments may receive without any violation of conscience, the sa- 
crament in one kind. Schenk and Cordatus now united their ex- 
tions, to induce the Electoral Court to adopt decisive measures 
against Melanchthon. Luther was somewhat agitated, but he 





' Many of the works, which were publiahed at Wittenberg, in the name of 
Cruciger, Eber, Jonas, Major and others, were written in whole or in part by 
Melanchthon, who appears to have been the literary factotum of the place. 
He wrote many discourses which others delivered, and it sometimes happened 
that while he was composing the latter portion, the orator was holding forth 
the first part. 
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did not permit his feelings to be alienated from his persecuted 
friend. When he heard that Melanchthon was dangerously ill 
at Weimar, in 1540, as he was travelling to a religious conference 
at Hagenan, he hastened instantly to his bedside, and by his earn- 
est pravers and his hearty sympathies, was the means of raising 
ap his apparently dying friend. “I perceived,” says Melanch- 
thon, afterwards, ‘‘ that the teacher was in anguish of spirit, yet 
he repressed his own grief lest he should increase mine, and he 
attempted to raise my spirits, not only by consoling, but often by 
sharply chiding me. If he had not come, I should have died.” 

At a later period, the position of Melanchthon was by no means 
to be envied. Luther, in his declining days, was no longer, in 
all respects, the same friendly and loving man as before. Bodily 
sufferings, particularly an obstinate pain in his head, had greatly 
depressed his spirits. After the year 1543, he expresses in nearly 
all his letters the earnest desire that the Lord would come at 
once and release him. He saw with dislike the negligence of 
the Court in relation to spiritual matters; with disapprobation he 
looked upon his colleagues in the university; the whole body of 
professors of law were admonished by him in a public discourse 
as those who made merchandise of the divine commandments. 
His old friend Amsdorf, bishop at Naumburg, was. almost the 
only man, with whom intercourse was pleasant. Wittenberg 
seemed to him to be nothing less than Sodom and Gomorrah. 

In 1643, archbishop Hermann of Cologne employed Melanch- 
thon and Bucer to aid him in the introduction of the Reforma- 
tion into his diocese. They jointly prepared a Reformation 
formula, the so-called Acta Reformationis Coloniensis. This 
document was severely censured by Amsdorf. Luther was much 
displeased with the Article on the sacrament, because he looked 
in vain for any emphatic refutation of the views of the Swiss 
Reformers. ‘ There is overmuch talk,” he writes, ‘of the value, 
fruits and excellence of the sacrament, but it mumbles about the 
substance just as the fanatics do; therefore I have enough of it, 
and I am greatly displeased with it” ‘Luther,’ writes Me- 
lanchthon, “ thunders and lightens against others; sometimes he 
aims at me. Shortly you will hear that I am banished hence, as 
Aristides was from Athens.” The difficulties between these two 
great men were increased in November 1544, when the land- 
grave, Philip of Hesse, addressed a letter to the chancellor 
Brick, entreating him, in the most earnest manner, to use every 
exertion to bring Luther into a more friendly connection with 
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Melanchthon. In 1644, Bullinger of Zurich, replied to Luther's 
“Brief Confession of the Sacrament of the Supper.” Larther 
was so excited by its appearance, that he resolved to put forth his 
doctrines in respect to the sacrament in a new aad more strn- 
gent form, and it was rumored that Melanchthon wonlid be re- 
ferred to by name in it. Melanchthon complained with tears to 
Brack of the wretchedness of his situation. Luther did not, 
however, carry his plan into execution. Yet in these circum 
stances, a degree of estrangement between the two friends was 
unavoidable. - 

Luther died on the 18th of February, 1546. Melanchthon had 
accompanied him, in December 1545 and January 1546, on a 
journey to Mansfield, and heard him preach in Halle. He saw 
him, for the last time, on the 23d of January. When the melan- 
eholy news of his death reached Wittenberg, Melanchthon was 
filled with sorrow and consternation. The remembrance of for- 
mer friendship, the consciousness of his own irreparable loss, 
distress for the churches now left without an earthly guide, by 
turns agitated his heart. These various feelings are manifest in 
the funeral oration for his friend, which Melanchthon delivered. 
His tender regard for his memory was exhibited in acts of kind- 
ness towards the widow and children. He accompanied her on 
her journey to Brunswick, and in various ways manifested a warm 
sympathy in her condition.! 

- Notwithstanding all the testimonials of unaffected sorrow which 
Melanchthon exhibited, some of Luther's zealous friends were 
not content. Their veneration for the departed Reformer 
amounted almost to idolatry. Not satisfied with lauding his vir- 
tues and services, they transformed the weaknesses of which he 
was not free, into so many grounds of eulogy, and demanded that 
ell should render this indiscriminate homage. Melanchthon, net 
yielding altogether to these claims, was made the object of con- 
tinued calumny and persecution. Such men as Amsdorf, Gallus, 
Wigand, Judex and especially Flacius, caused his life to become 
a constant source of sorrow, and made him long for the quiet 
ef the grave. Wo was to him that he sojourned in Mesech, 
that he dwelt in the tents of Kedar. In 1555, John Stolz 
related how Luther had appeared to him in a dream and bitter- 
dy complained of the treachery of those who, in his life-time, 


1 She returned to Wittenberg in 1547, and again left it for Torgau in 1552, 
‘on account of the breaking out of the plague in the former place. She died 
at Torgau, Dec. 20, 1552, and was buried in the parieh-charch there. 
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were regarded as his best friends. On ome occasion, Calvin 
wrote, that he knew that Melanchthon fully agreed with him 
in respect to the sacrament; thereupon the friends of the Lathe- 
ran view republished an earlier tract of Melanchthon’s, written in 
support of their cause. He was thus placed between two fires; 
bat he chose not to stir up the flames on either side, but allowed 
them to pass silently over him. Bat still his secret grief was 
very great. Often when he walked on the banks of the Elbe, 
end saw the tumult of the waves, it appeared to be a striking 
image of his own life. His only consolation in these cruel and 
reiterated attacks, was the thought that God was a witness that 
he was innocent. He affirmed, that he would gladly die if he 
could thus be the means of healing the wounds of the church. 
He sometimes expressed an ardent wish for death, not only that 
he might be free from sin and suffering, but from the madness of 
theologians. A few days before his death, he put down the rea- 
sons why he should not be afraid of death. On the left side he 
wrote: “ Thou shalt depart from sin, Thou shalt be free from 
troubles and from the rage of theologians ;” and on the right: 
“ Thou shalt enter into light, Thou shalt see God, Thou shalt be- 
hold the Son of God, Thou shalt learn those wonderful mysteries 
which thou couldst not understand in this life—why we are made 
as we are, and of what kind is the union of the two natures in 

Christ. | 


Last Days and Death of Melanchthon. 


During several of the last years of Melanchthon’s life, his 
earthly ties had been gradually dissolving. Friend after friend 
had departed to the rest of the people of God. “ Let us con- 
gratulate Vitus,” he writes, “now removed to the delightful soci- 
ety of the heavenly church, and be excited by his example to 
prepare for the same joumey.” In addition to his domestic be- 
reavements, he lost Micyllus, Menius and Bugenhagen. The 
last-named was one of the most eminent Reformers, and united to 
Luther and Melanchthon in bonde of the closest intimacy. He 
wes, for thirty years, minister of the great church at Wittenberg, 
and died April 20, 1558, at the age of seventy-three. 
. - Jtis delightful to see that Melanchthon’s intellectual and moral 

powers remained unimpaired to the last. His letters, at this pe- 
riod, breathe the same spirit of exalted piety and disinterested 
love, which charactenzes those of an earlier date. At the close of 
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March, 1560, Melanchthon went to Leipsic, in order to examine 
the students of divinity there, who were supported by the Eleo- 
tor, a duty which he had performed for many years. The 
weather was cold and rough, and on his return, April 5th, the 
bleak north wind occasioned him great inconvenience and suffer- 
ing. He remarked, that he had not felt the cold so much during 
any time in the winter. On the night of the 7th of Apmil, he 
was able to sleep but little. Towards morning, he was attacked 
with a violent fever and cough. Early in the morning, however; 
he resumed his accustomed duties, though he was so weak that 
he was compelled to rest from time to time on his seat. His 
son-in-law, Peucer, at once administered remedies but without 
effect. “If God will,” said Melanchthon, “I will gladly die, and 
I pray that he will grant me a happy journey home.” In the 
course of the day, he arose and prepared to go to the lecture- 
reom and read a lectare on logic. All which could he said to de- 
ter him had little effect. He would read, he said, a half hour 
and then take the bath. When he was about to put his foot 
upon a little stool, his weakness was so great that he almost fell 
upon his knees. “ Ab,” he exclaimed, “my lamp is almost out.” 
He then went to the lecture-room but ascertained that it was an 
hour too early. At 9 o'clock, he went again, but was able to re- 
main only a quarter of an hour. On the following night he was 
visited with a severe paroxysm of the ague. Still, he could not 
be induced to relinquish his accustomed duties. On the 9th and 
10th of April, he attended meetings of the senate of the univer- 
sity, and spoke earnestly and frequently against the forming of 
parties among the students. In the afternoon, he corrected for 
the press several funeral orations for Philip, duke of Pomerania, 
who had died on the 24th of February, remarking that another 
Philip would soon follow. On Thursday, Apnil 11th, he partook 
of the Lord’s supper in the church. On the 12th, he delivered 
his final lecture on the words of Isaiah, “ Lord, who hath believed 
our report?” On the following night, he enjoyed quiet rest, and 
as he awoke, sung the words which he had often sung when a 
boy in the church, “ with desire have I desired to eat this pass: 
over.” About 4 o'clock, P. M. Camerarias arrived from Leipsic 
and found his friend sitting on the lowest step of the stair-case 
which led to his study, supporting his head with his elbows. 
During the following night, he was sleepless and feverish, and 
his little strength rapidly diminished. Notwithstanding, he pre- 
pared, on the following day, to deliver his lecture, when his son 
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Philip came in aad informed him that his hearers were not as- 
sembled. The truth was, that they had assembled and had been 
dispersed by-a notice affixed to the door, stating Melanchthon’s 
inability to attend. On the 15th, he said to Cameranius: “ I have 
a desire to depart and be with Christ.” He then conversed with 
his friend on the meaning of the Greek word avalvayv. He in- 
terpreted it as expressing a desire to remove, pass on, or set 
about proceeding in a journey, that is, to leave this life of toil 
and misery for the blessed rest of heaven. In his sleep, m the 
night of the 16th, he said he had dreamed of the words of Paul, 
“If God be for us who can be against us?’ and that they had 
afforded him much consolation. On the 17th, when Camerarius 
took his leave, he bade him an affectionate farewell, saying: 
“Jesus Christ, the Son of God, who sitteth at the right hand of 
the Father and giveth gifts to men, keep you and yours and all 
of us.” On the 18th, his bed was taken, by his own request, into 
his library, upon which he remarked, with great cheerfulness, as 
he was placed upon it, “ This may be called, I think, my travel- 
ling couch, if (alluding to the criticism before mertioned) I should 
remove in it.” In the course of the same day, seeing one of his 
grandchildren near him he said: “ ] have loved you most tender- 
ly; see that you reverence your parents and always try to please 
them and fear God, who will never forsake you. I pray you may 
share his constant regard and blessing. In the same spirit of 
tender affection he addressed all the younger branches of the 
family. Letters having been received from Frankfart, relating 
to the miseries endored by the persecuted Christians in France, 
he declared that his bodily sufferings were not to be compared 
with the distress which he felt on account of the church of Christ. 

The 19th of April was his last day on earth. He spoke muck 
of the troubled state of the church and commended her with 
tears to the Son of God. After recovering from a severe par- 
oxysm, he repeated with the greatest earnestness his accustomed 
prayer to the three Persons in the Godhead, and then said ta Peu- 
cer, with his eyes raised to heaven, “J have been in death, but 
the Lord has delivered me.” One present then said: “ There 
is now no condemnation to those who are in Christ Jesus,” and 
he replied: “ Christ is made unto us of God wisdom, righteous- 
ness, sanctification and redemption.” With affecting repetition 
he would often say, “that they all might be one as we are one.” 
Most of the professors and many of the students now assembled 
in his room. Eber, Fréschel and Sturio read, alternately, the 
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24th, 25th and 26th Psalms, the 53d of Isaiah, the 17th of John’s 
Gospel, the 5th of Romans and other passages from Paul’s Epis- 
tles. He then said, that the words, ‘‘as many as receive him, to 
them gave he power to become the sons of God,” lay very near 
his heart. His lips then moved, and he appeared, for a long time, 
to be praying for himself, while those standing around preserved 
the deepest silence. Being asked by his son-in-law if he would 
have anything else, he replied: “akud nzhil, nisi coelum,” noth- 
ing, but heaven ; and requested that he might not be further in- 
terrupted in his devotions. A second fainting-fit then seized him. 
Some one, supposing that the spirit had fled, called on him aloud. 
He replied : “ Disturb not my sweet repose, for the end of my 
life draws near.” Many of his favorite passages of Scriptare 
were recited to him. The last word which he uttered was “ yes,” 
to the inquiry whether he had understood the passage, “ Lord, 
into thy hand Icommend my spirit.” Tréschel continued to read 
from the Scriptures as the lips of the dying man, constantly 
moving seemed to, respond. He ceased to breathe about six 
o'clock, P. M., April 19, 1560. His age was sixty-three years, 
three months and three days. The funeral solemnities were at- 
tended on the 21st of April. Camerarius had returned from Leip- 
sic, but his grief would not permit him to look upon the counte- 
nance of his friend. A discourse by the superintendent Eber, and 
a funeral oration by Winsheim were delivered in the parish 
church before an immense audience who had assembled from 
Wittenberg, from the city and University of Leipsic and all the 
neighboring country. His remains, enclosed in a leaden coffin, 
were deposited close to those of Martin Luther. 

From a collection of Greek and Latin eulogies, the following 
written in Latin by Theodore Beza, and which has been thus 
imitated in English, is selected: 


Here then, Mevancutuon, lies thy honored head, 
Low .in the grave among the mouldering dead! 
in life ’twas thine to make all others blest, 

But to thyself denying peace and rest; 

Thine was the holy toil, the anxious tear, 

Dear Philip! to the good forever dear !— 

O earth! let lilies here profusely spring, 

And rages all around their odors fling ! 

For rose and lily each their glories blend, 

The sweet, the fair, in our departed friend ! 
Soft let him gleep and none disturb his rest, 
None he disturbed while living, none oppressed ! 
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ARTICLE V. 


THE CHARACTER AND PROPHECIES OF BALAAM. 
Numbers XXII~XXIV. 


By R. D. C. Robbins, Librarian, Theol. Sem. Andover. 
The condition of the Israelites at the time of Balaam's Prophecies. 


Tue Israelites arrived at Kadesh, near the foot of the moun- 
tain range which forms the southern boundary of Palestine, in 
the second year after their departure from Egypt. When the 
spies had brought back their report, the people there murmured 
against God, and received the sentence of exclusion from the 
promised land. Nearly thirty-eight years after, on the first month 
(April) of the fortieth year from the escape out of bondage, they 
again came to Kadesh. They now hoped that their dreary so- 
journings were at an end, and that they should receive a speedy 
admittance to their desired abode. But the last of those who 
were “twenty years old and upward” when they commenced 
their wanderings, had not yet been consigned to their long home 
in the desert-sands. The decree of Jehovah must be literally 
fulfilled. The new generation was to be still longer tried, and 
the contaminations of Egypt must be further purged, by new 
conflicts and by renewed precepts for future guidance, before 
they could be meet partakers of the promised inheritance. 

The direct route north, up the steep mountain sides, or through 
narrow defiles, surrounded by hostile tribes, was not thought ex- 
pedient, encumbered as the Israelites were by their household 
goods, and accompanied by their women and children. Moses 
therefore, sent messengers to the king of Edom, informing him 
that his “ brother Israel,” after much suffering in Egypt and by 
the way, was on the borders of his land, and desired a passage 
through it, by the “king’s highway,” without turning to the nght 
or to the left. To this reasonable request, couched in the most 
respectful language, the reply was returned: “ Thou shall not 
pass by me, lest I come out against thee with the sword.” As 
the Israelites were not permitted to make war upon Edom, their 
“brother,” they turned southward and“ journeyed from Kadesh 
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and came unto Mount Hor.” Here, according to the command 
of God, the priestly garments were transferred from Aaron to 
Eleazer, and Aaron “died in the top of the mount” and was 
gathered to his people, and all the house of Israel mourned for 
Aaron thirty days.! “ From mount Hor they journeyed by the 
way of the Red Sea? to compass the land of Edom.” During the 
passage around the southern extremity of Mt. Seir, the people 
were discouraged by the length of the way; and were punished 
for their discontent by the “fiery serpents.”3 Passing north- 
ward until they had crossed the Arnon, the boundary between 
Moab and the Amorites, when Sihon king of the Amorites re- 
fused the request of Moses for a passage through his land, and 
gathered all his people together to withstand him, Israel smote 
the Amorites with the edge of the sword, and possessed the 
land from Arnon to the border of the children of Ammon‘ After 
this victory the Israelites pitched their tents in the valley befor 
Nebo, and “dwelt in Heshbon and the villages thereof.” 

During the abode at Heshbon, the song of triumph, (ascribed 
to the poets, n">wun,) over the Amorites the conquerors of Moab, 
was probably composed and addressed to the people, in order to 
prevent such discouragement as had a little while before brought 
upon them the judgment of God: 


Come to Heshbon, 
Built up and fortified is the city of Sihon. 


In order to enhance the value of the possession of this city and 
the country around in the estimation of Israel, the poet proceeds 
to describe its conquest by the Amorites : 


For a fire issued from Heshbon, 

A flame from the city of Sihon, 

It devoured Ar-Moab, 

The dwellers on the heights of Arnon. 

Woe to thee, Moab, 

Ruined art thou, people of Chemosh’ 

He [Chemosh] hath made his sons fugitives, 
And his daughters captives 

Of Sihon, king of the Amorites. 





' Num. 20: 22 aq. and 33: 37, 38. 

* The Elanitic Gulf or Eastern arm of the Red Sea. ? Num. 21: 5, 6. 

* Num. 21: 21 sq. 

* National god of the Moabites and the Ammonites, and hence “ people of 
Chemosh”’ is here put for the Moabites. 
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We, (the Israelites,) it is added, have uttesly vanquished even 
these ene of Moab: 

Bot we cast our arrows; 

Periehed is Hesbbon to Dibon ; 

We hid waste to Nophah, 

Which extendeth to Medeba. 


Whilst the main body of the people remained at Heshbon, they 
sent out expeditions against Jaazer, and against Og king of Bashan, 
and smote his people and possessed his land. After the return of 
this expedition, (or perhaps before the return they broke up simal- 
taneously from the two camps,) the children of Ierael left their 
quarters in the plain before Nebo and “set forward,” and as 
stated in Num. 22: 1, “pitched in the plains of Moab, beyond 
Jordan by Jericho.” Thus, verse first of the twenty-second chap- 
ter of Numbers must not be connected directly with the last 
verses of the preceding chapter, but with the thirty-first verse : 
“ Thus Israel dwelt in the land of the Amorites ;" so that there is 
& correspondence between the account given here and in Num. 
33: 48: “ And they departed from the mountains of Abarim and 
, pitched in the plains of Moab, by Jordan near Jericho.” 

The “plains of Moab,” where the Israelites abode not only 
during the occurrences connected with the prophecies of Balaam, 
but also during the promulgation of the second law, as recorded 
in the book of Deuteronomy, until they passed the Jordan, were 
the narrow strip of land, scarcely two leagues in breadth, lying 
along the eastern bank of the Jordan, opposite to the plains of 
Jericho.! The Dead Sea was on the south of it, mount Pisgah 
on the south-east, and the mountains of Gilead on the east ; and 
toward the north, losing its specific name, this plain continues, as 
the valley of the Jordan, even to the sea of Tiberias. This 
country, as has already been indicated, seems from Numbers 21: 
26—30 to have been taken, but a short time previous to the ar- 
rival of the Israelites, by the Amorites from Moab, whose name 
it yet retained. 4. 

~ Jn reference to the geographical designation, WTI ava, co we- 
gay cov Fogdavov, beyond Jordan, it is only necessary to say here, 
that it is very commonly used in the Pentateuch and in the book 
of Joshua for the part of Palestine east of the Jordan.2 When 


» Josh. 4: [3. 5: 10, etc. 

* The same thing is true of syy.and-ayn. They always mean beyond, 
trans, either with reference to the speaker or as an established geographical 
designation. 
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the phrase is used to designate the country lying on the west of 
that river, as in Num. 32: 19. Deut. 3: 26, it has a subjective refer- 
ence to the writer or speaker who had lived on the east side of 
the Jordan, or conceived himself as being on that side.! 

The Moabites who, driven from the valley, now occupied the 
mountainous country, along which the Israelites passed before 
they entered the valley of the Jordan, were “sore afraid of the 
people, because they were many.” They did not, however, ven- 
ture to impede their course. But as the Israelites passed peace- 
ably by their territory, purchasing food for sustenance with money? 
they looked down from their mountain-dwellings upon the loag 
train of the wanderers, and forward to the victorious Amonites, 
whose conquest of them was yet fresh in their minds, thinking 
no doubt that these multitudes were advancing to certain ruin, 
and that they, therefore, would not molest them. But when they 
saw the busy encampment so firmly established on their ancient 
territory, they were “distressed because of the children of Israel.” 
That their fears were groundless appears from Deut. 2: 9, where 
it is said in reference to this time, that the Lord commanded 
them: “ Distress not the Moabites, neither contend with them in 
battle, for I will not give thee their land,” etc. Thus Calvin in 
commenting upon this passage pertinently says: “ Ultro data fue- 
rat fides, promissa securitas et oblatum foedus,” but, “ Reprobas 
semper agitari vanis terroribus—Deus singulari privilegio Moabi- 
tas exemerat ab omni molestia; ipsi autem anxietatis matenem 
sibi fabricant.” 

In these circumstances the Moabites had recourse to the Midi- 
anites who dwelt upon the eastern border of their terntory, and 
in language befitting the character of herdsmen, express their ap- 
prehensions from this strange people: “‘ Now shall this company 
lick up all that are round about us, as the ox licketh up the grass 
of the field.” Why, if there had been danger of this, thou evil 
and suspicious nation, had they not already done it? Did they 
not, to avoid any injury to thee, goa circuitous way along thy 
borders? Haec continentia eos omni sollicitudine liberasset, nisi 
maligne sibi pravas suspiciones imaginati essent.3 These Midi- 
anites were not a warlike people, but traders, (“‘merchantmen,” 
Gen. 37: 28,) and the information which they had acquired in 
their journeys for traffic, suggested an expedient for their delive- 





1 See Hengstenberg, Die Authentie des Pentateuches, Bd. II. S. 313 aq. 
* Deut. 3: 2, 29. > Calvin, Comm. Numer. 22. 1. 
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rance, which they thought safer than an immediate conflict, and 
which doubtless met the cordial approbation of Moab. 


Early Life of Balaam. 


It is not the design of the author of the book of Numbers, to 
give the history of Balaam any further than it aids in unfolding 
the dealings of God with the Israelites. We are therefore obliged 
to gather the little knowledge which we have of his early life, 
from scattered hints. The name Balaam (more correctly Bileam, 
nr>z), seems to be derived from »>a2, devouring, and 43, people,! 
or from 522, with the unusual ending -4m,2 meaning, destroyer of 
the people, or simply destroyer. Thus his name is descriptive of 
his profession, according to the account in the passage under con- 
sideration. Whether this name was given him at his birth, in 
anticipation of his course of life, and indicating the employment 
of his family; or according to an oriental custom, after his charac- 
ter was developed, it is not material to inquire. 

Balaam was “the son of Beor.” Both Simonis and Hengsten-, 
berg derive the name “‘>3 from “33, to feed upon, consume, and 
make it to nearly correspond in meaning with Balaam.2—By the 
authors of the Vulgate and old Syriac versions, mina was under- 
stood as a personal appellation of Balaam, and rendered “ariolum,” 


and ans, but it cannot now be doubted, that it is the name of 
his dwelling-place, "ir, Pethor, with the nm local,‘ indicating di- 
rection (fo). The derivation of 7ing from the verb “np (Chald. 
“tp), to interpret a dream, is generally acknowledged. It is not 
improbable then that this place, in accordance with its name, was 
inhabited by a class of people devoted to the practice of magical 
arts. That in later times the Babylonian Magi were collected in 
separate towns like the priests’ cities among the Israelites seems 
evident from Pliny’ and Strabo.6 

Pethor, it is said in Numbers 22: 5, was “by the river of the 
land of the children of his people.” In Deut. 23: 4, “ Pethor of 


1 See Simonis, Onomast., p. 459, and Hengstenberg, Gesch. Bil. 8. 20. 

* Farst, Heb. Lex. cs$2. For a confutation of Gesenius’ derivation of the 
word, see Hengstenberg, Gesch. Bil. S. 21. 

3? See Simonis, Onamast., p. 88. Hengstenberg, Gesch. Bil. 8. 21. For dif- 
ferent significations, see Gesenius’ and Farst’s Lexicons. 

4 See Nordheimer’s Heb. Gr., §§642, 643. 

® Hist. Nat. 6, 25. ° 16, 1. 
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Mesopotamia,” is designated as Balaam’s dwelling-place, which 
shows that the river "73n, “mm with the article, here as elsewhere 
in the Old Testament, must be the Euphrates. This too is in 
accordance with chapter 23: 7, where Balaam speaks of having 
been brought from “Aram” and from the “ mountains of the east.” 
Aram, ox, is undoubtedly used instead of ov: ove,’ Mesopota- 
mia, and is parallel with “ mountains of the east.” So that it is 
evident, that Pethor was situated somewhere among the High- 
lands in Mesopotamia upon the Euphrates, eighteen or twenty 
days’ journey? from the Plains of Moab.—“ The land of the 
children of his people,” is probably added merely to designate Ba- 
laam as a native Aramaean, which renders his blessing of the Is- 
raelites more unexpected and wonderful, than if he had dwelt 
farther west, or had been in any way connected with the Israelites. 

We are not limited to the origin of the name of Balaam and 
his place of residence, for proofs that he was by profession a 
soothsayer. In Joshua 13: 22 he is called notpn, the soothsayer. 
The original meaning of the verb oop is probably found in the 


Arabic ~.a5) to divide, to divide into parts, and hence like “13, to 
decide, decree, divine. The masculine participle, as well as the 
other forms of the verb, is always used in a bad sense to desig- 
nate soothsayers and diviners. And the connection in which it is 
found in the passage in Joshua, also indicates the sense in which 
itis to be there understood. Besides in Num. 22: 7, it is said 
that the elders of Moab and Midian departed to go for Balaam, 
with the rewards of divination, t°~op, in their hands. It seems 
evident, therefore, that Balaam was known as a soothsayer or di- 
viner before the embassy was sent to him by Balak. Numbers 
23: 3, 4, 16, 16, and 24: 1, might also be referred to here in proof 
ef his recourse to divination, but a particular examination of these. 
verses comes more properly in a subsequent part of our discus- 
sion. 

This character of Balaam is also in accordance with what we 
are able to gather of the history of his nation and country. It is 
evident that idolatry was prevalent there. According to Joshua 
24: 2, Terah the father of Abraham was a worshipper of idols, 
and Laban and his daughter Rachel, (Gen. 31: 30 sq.,) were 
more intent upon the possession of the household gods, than upon 





1 24: 10. ‘ 8 See Tholuck, Vermischte Schrift. Th. [. 8. 408. 
® Tholuck, Vermischte Schriften [. 8. 406. 
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the preservation of family ties, or even the observance of the 
precepts of common morality. 

- Jt seems also evident, that Balaam was not, as has sometimes 
been contended, a mere heathen soothsayer. It is not, however, 
our object at present to show how far he acted the part of a true 
prophet, in his proclamations in reference to Israel. That topic 
will be alluded to in the sequel. Our present wish is to give as 
eorrect a view as we can, of his character and life previous to — 
the time of his summons to curse the enemies of Moab and 

The fact that his reputation had extended so far, indicates that 
he did not belong to the common herd of his profession. And 
the circumstance that he alone is desired, and so earnestly de- 
sired, would render it probable that he was thought to be pecu- 
harly qualified to render the curse in this particular instance effi- 
cacious. ‘ Behold a people has come from Egypt—come now I 
entreat you, curse for me this people—for I know that he whom 
thou blessest is blessed and whom thou cursest is cursed.” The 
probability that Balaam was not a mere heathen soothsayer, but 
stood in a peculiar relation to the God of Israel, is strengthened 
by his conduct when the messengers arrived. After they had 
preferred the request of Balak, Balaam answered: “ Lodge here 
this night and I will bring you word again as the Lord, (nim not 
pvy>x,) shall speak to me.” He would appear to indicate by this 
to the messengers, that he was accustomed to go to Jehovah, the 
God of Israel, in circumstances of difficulty, to seek counsel and 
direction. When “ Balak sent again princes more and more 
honorable than they,” offering abundant wealth and honor, and 
saying, “ Let nothing I pray thee hinder thee from coming unto 
me,” Balaam answered: “If Balak would give me his house 
full of silver and gold, I cannot go beyond the word of the Lord 
my God, *7>x mins, to do less or more” (anything), therefore tar- 
ry here this night also that “I may know what the Lord, nim, 
will say unto me more.” The addition, my God, "75x, to Lord, 
min, in this verse, seems to contrast Jehovah, as his God, with 
the gods of the Moabites. So in 23:21, Jehovah, nim, is the 
God of Israel, “ his God,” 75x, in distinction from the Elohim 
of the heathen tribes around. 

Some other specifications in reference to the use of the name 
Jehovah, min>,; may not be inapposite here as indications of the 
knowledge and claims of Balaam. In his conversations with the 
messengers and with Balak himself, he always uses Min, except 
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in chapter 22: 38, where it is net difficult to give a reason for us 
using the more general term.' In the prophecies; too, Elohim is 
not found, except in connection with Jehovah in 23: 21, although 
the poetical name, El, bx, (Elyon, }">9, and Shaddai, "3 , occur 
once each,) frequently appears alone and in parallel phrases with 
Jehovah. This very general useof the peculiar name of Isrnel’s 
God cannot be accidental, since the narrator uses Elohim in close 
connection with the words of Balaam. In chapter 22: 8, for ex- 
ample, Balaam says: “I will bring you word again as the Lord, 
mins, shall speak unto me;” and in the following verse the histo- 
rian says: “ And God, pbx, came unto Balaam,” and in verse 
10,‘ And Balaam said unto God, nvy>x, Balak hath sent unto 
me,’ etc. In like masner in other places; asin 23:4. Have 
we not here an indication of the author's feeling in reference to 
Balaam? Does he not indicate the hypocritical pretensions of 
him who had from mercenary motives enlisted under the banner 
of Israel's God, and would now, if permitted, curse those whom 
he ought to have been desirous to bless.? 

The question naturally arises, whence did one who was not of 
the posterity of Abraham obtain knowledge of the true God? 
Tholuck® supposes that it was the remnant of a primitive mon- 
otheism and pure worship handed down by tradition, but almost 
extinct in the time of Moses. In this particular he finds a paral- 
lel to Balaam in Melchizedek, “ priest of the most high God,” 
who, although not of the lineage of Abraham, was a true wor- 
shipper of the one God. But Melchizedek knew nothing of the 
name nim, Jehovah, by which God revealed himself to his cho- 
sen people, and which was ever in the mouth of Moah’s prophet 

The only supposition which fully accounts for the knowledge 
which Balaam possessed of Jehovah seems to be, that it was de- 
rived from the Israelites ; of whom there would naturally be many 
floating reports, widely diffused among the heathen tribes, during 
the forty years of their wanderings.‘ That there was communi- 
cation between the region upon the Euphrates and Edom, is 
elear from Gen. 36: 37, where in an enumeration of “the kings 
that reigned in the land of Edom,” it is said, that “ Samlah died 
and Saul of Rehoboth by the river (the Euphrates],5 reigned in 


1 See Hengstenberg, Authentie des Pentateuches, Bd. [. S. 405. 

* Hengstenberg, Authentie, Bd. I. 8. 408, 9. 

> Vermischte Schriften, Th. I. 8. 408. 

* Hengstenberg, Gesch. Bil. 8. 12 sq. : 

5 See Resemmaller’s Com. upon the verse,and Bib, Alterthumak. Tom. L. 
P. ii. p. 270. 
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his stead.” The supposition is also entirely in accordance with 
the character of Balaam, as exhibited in the account before us. 
With a mind awake to everything which concerned his profes- 
sion, he woald naturally be attracted by the reports of the de- 
liverances effected by the new God of this people, who had 
come out of Egypt. He had perhaps heard of the passage of 
the Red Sea, of the waters of Meribah, of the miracle of the 
brazen serpent, and a new source of celebrity and of pecuniary 
gain, enticing to his besetting sins, was opened before him. He, 
it may be, adepted Jehovah as his God and named himself Jeho- 
vah’s prophet. And it is evident, that Jehovah in the accomplish- 
ment of his own great purposes, vouchsafed unto him peculiar 
manifestations of the divine character. Another argument in fav- 
or of this theory, might be drawn from the knowledge of the 
promises contained in Genesis, on which parts of his prophecies 
are based, but a bare allusion is all that can be given at present! 

In addition to the passages which speak of the terror spread 
abroad among the heathen tribes by the children of Israel, such 
as Ex. 16: 14 and Joshua 5: 1, two examples may be adduced in 
illustration of our position. In Ex. 18: 1 sq. it is said: “ When 
Jethro, the priest of Midian, Moses’ father-in-law, heard of all 
that God had done for Moses and for Israel his people, and that 
the Lord, min’, had brought Israel out of Egypt ;” he went out 
to meet Moses, and learning more particularly from him of the 
deliverances of Israel, “ Jethro rejoiced for all the goodness which 
the Lord, min:, had done to Israel,” and said, “ Now I know that 
the Lord, nim, is greater than all gods, ov1>x.—And Jethro 
took a burnt offering and sacrifices for God.” In Joshua, 2: 9 
sq., Rahab says to the spies whom she had concealed: “I know 
that the Lord, nin, hath given you the land, and that your ter- 
ror is fallen upon us, and that all the inhabitants of the land 
faint because of you. For we have heard how the Lord, nim, 
dried up the waters of the Red Sea for you, when ye came out of 
Egypt; and what ye did unto the two kings of the Amonites that 
were on the other side of Jordan, Sihon and Og, whom ye ut- 
terly destroyed. And as soon as we heard these things, our 
hearts did melt, neither did there remain any more courage in 
any man, because of you: for the Lord, nim, your God, he is 
God in heaven above, and in earth beneath.” 





> Compare Num. 23: 10 with Gen. 13: 16. 23: 24, and 24: 9 with Gen. 49: 9, 
24: 17 with Gen. 49: 10; and see also Gesch. Bil. 8. 13. 
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The Embassies to Balaam. 

The first embassadors having arrived upon the banks of the 
Euphrates, presented themselves before the Mesopotamian sooth- 
sayer, and delivered their message, closing with the strong ex- 
pression of their master’s confidence: “I know that he whom 
thou blessest is blessed and he whom thon cursest is cursed.” 
Although this declaration in connection with attending circum- 
stances, is an indication of the peculiar qualifications of Balaam 
for the object required, yet it is true, that a belief, that certain per- 
sons, holding a peculiar relation to the gods, could surely call 
down their vengeance, by certain forms of incantation or formu- 
las of cursing, was widely diffused throughout the heathen na- 
tions of antiquity. Traces of it are found scattered through the 
classical authors of Greece and Rome,! engraven on the monu- 
‘ments of Egypt, preserved among the traditions of the Arabs of 
the dark ages,? as well as recorded upon the pages of divine in- 
spiration. Job, while speaking of the day of his birth, in his 
misery, says: “ Let the cursers of the day curse it” Nor is this 
feeling confined to ancient nations. The Arabs of the present 
day still retain a similar superstition? Herder in speaking of 
ancient tribes as well as of the “ rude nations of the present day,” 
says: “they attached much importance to the blessings of their 
soothsayers. They believed that misfortune awaited them, if 
they had offended one of these, and even ascribed invincible 
power to the precise words and figures of the curse or of the 
blessing.”’4 

Although Balaam seems to have been aware, that the people 
which he had been called to curse, were objects of the peculiar 
favor and care of Jehovah, yet he did not return the messengers 
an answer at once ; for it may be supposed that “ the rewards of 
divination” which were in their hands, and the honor which he 
hoped would attend him, had already begun to exert their infiu- 
ence. He requested them to lodge there that night, and he 
would bring them word in the moming, what Jehovah would 
have himdo. “And,” it is said, “God came unto Balaam.” 


1 Plin. Hist. Nat. 38. 3 aq. 

* De Sacy, in the Mem. de 1’ Acad. des Inscript., (quoted by Tholuck,) and 
Pococke Spec. Hist. Arab. Ed. Oxon, 1806, p. 313. 

3 See Lane’s Modern Egyptians and various other accounts of Travellers in 
the East. 4 Spirit of Heb. Poetry, Marsh's Tr. Vol. 11. p. 171. 
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That there was a real revelation from God to Baleam at this 
time, the language and subsequent occurrences prove beyond a 
question. But whether it was made in a dream as to Abimelech, 
Gen. 20: 3, and to Laban, Gen. 31: 24, or by a vision, the other 
customary mode of his revelation in that early age,! cannot be 
determined. The night when the external senses, in conse- 
quence of darkness and silence, were in a measure closed, was 
an especially appropriate time for the latter, as well as the former 
mode of communication. Besides, the fact that the revelation 
was expected, and not sudden and unforeseen as in the other in- 
stances referred to, would not seem altogether in keeping with 
the supposition of a dream. It need not excite surprise that 
God made a special revelation of himself to one, who was not 
truly in heart his prophet. Did he not come to Abimelech king 
of Gerar in a dream by night? And did not “he that revealeth 
secrets” make known to king Nebuchadnezzar by a “ dream and 
by the visions of his head upon his bed, what should come to 
pass in the latter days ” 

The question: “ What men are these with thee” has been 
supposed to be, not merely a phrase thrown in to introduce what 
follows, but to contain a kind of reproof for the desire of Balaam 
to go with the messengers, which had caused their detention, in 
order that, if possible, he might obtain permission of Jehovah. 
Calvin says: Interrogando, qui sint viri illi, perversum ejus affec- 
tum oblique castigat. 

The refusal to allow Balaam to accompany the messengers, in 
order to curse Israel, was explicit and decided : “ Thou shalt not 
go with them, thou shalt not curse the people, for they are bles- 
sed.” Balaam accordingly arose in the morning and sent away 
the messengers, saying ; “ Jehovah refuseth to give me leave to 
go with you.” By this answer he should seem to indicate his 
own willingness, his desire even, to accompany them, but that 
he was under the necessity of being subject to the command of 
his God. Accordingly it has been justly said: Specie quidem 
modestiae simplices fallerent haec verba, Non ibo quia Deus 
vetat; sed minime dubium est, quin, ut eum trahebat ambitio et 
avaritia ad gratificandum, significet se alioqui propensum fuisse 
ad suscipiendum iter, nisi divinitus esset prohibitus. 

The grounds on which his desire was based, his ambition and 
love of gain, seem even to have been manifest to the princes of 
Balak, and in accordance with this impression, on their return, 


1 Bee Numbers 12: 6. 
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“ Balak sent yet again princes more and more honorable than 
they,” who urged Balak’s promise to promote him to very great 
honor and to do for him whatever he should desire. Balaam’s 
answer, had it been sincere, was befitting a true prophet of Je- 
hovah: “If Balak would give me his house full of silver and 
gold, I cannot go beyond the word of the Lord my God, to do 
less or more [anything].” Why then, vain man, dost thou de- 
tain the messengers to make another effort to gratify thy evil de- 
sires.! Dost thou not know that God is not man that he should 
lie or the son of man that he should repent. Hath he said 
and shall he not do it? or hath he spoken and shall he not make 
it good? Think not to retain the favor of God and yet munister 
to thy own evil desires. Thou canst not serve God and mam- 
mon. But thy wish is granted and thy destruction sealed: ‘“ Go 
with them,” but not to curse; although thou thinkest not so, thy 
golden dreams shall vanish. The word that Jehovah shall speak 
to thee thou shalt do, and thou shalt not “die the death of the 
righteous, and thy last end shall not be like his.’ Thou wouldst 
not relinquish the service of 


Mammon, the least erected spirit that fell 

From heaven ;—[whose] looks and thoughts 
There always downward bent, admiring more 
The riches of heaven's pavement, trodden gold, 
Than aught divine or holy else enjoyed 

In vision beatific, 


and thy doom shall be with him and his followers. 

There seems, at first view, to be a discrepancy between the 
command in the twentieth verse: “If the men come to call 
thee, rise up and go with them,” and that in the twelfth: “ Thou 
shall not go with them ;” as also between the permission to go, 
in the former passage, and the declaration in the twenty-second 
verse: “ And God’s anger was kindled because he went” But 
the difficulty disappears on a closer examination. The stress of 
the prohibition is upon the object of the journey. “ Thou shalt 
not go with them, thou shalt not curse the people; for they are 
blessed.” The last part of the verse, thrown in without a connec- 
tive, as a parallel phrase, indicates the objects of the refusal: 


1 Calvin says: Praeclara vox, et index generosae fortitudinis, Etiamsi Ba- 
lac mihi domum argento et auro plenam dederit, non transgrediar Dei manda- 
tam. Sed cur-non statim procul ablegut improbos licitatores, qui eum ad trans- 
gressionem sollicitant? Videmus ergo ut ese potius venditet qaam Deo tri- 
buat justam gloriam. Voluit enim hac obedientiae jactantia sibi acquirere 
sancti Prophetae titulum et honoremn.—Com. in Num. 22: 15 ag. 
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“ Thou shalt not go to curse this people.” But as Balaam was 
not satisfied with the declaration of Jehovah, but still desired to 
curse those who had been pronounced blessed, with the inten- 
tion of punishing his disobedience, He says, when Balaam pre- 
sents himself again before him: Go—* dut yet the word that I 
shall say unto thee, that shalt thon do.” In the first instance, 
the going in the abstract is not prohibited, only going in order to 
curse ; and in the last, going is commanded but with the restric- 
tion which precludes that, on account of which he was before 
commanded not to go. So that there is a perfecf consistency be- 
tween the passages. If this be the correct explanation of the 
preceding verses, then the phrase “ that God’s anger was kindled 
because he went,”! is easily understood. The permission is 
given in anger, that Balaam did not rest satisfied with the explicit 
command first given, and is in no way a retraction of the obliga- 
tion of that command ; rather, when nghtly understood, it is a sub- 
stantiation of it, by compelling Balaam to go to bless those whom 
he would curse, and thus inflicting a penalty forits violation. In 
the expressive words of one from whom we have already sever- 
al times quoted: Irunice ergo permittit Deus quod interdixerat. 
Si quis absurdum existimet, Deum qui veritas est, sinmlate lo- 
qui: in promptu est solutio, Deum nihil finxisse, sed homini in 
sua contumacia obstinato laxasse habenas, acsi quis protervum 
filium et monbus perditis emancipet, quia se regi non patitur. 


The Occurrences of the Journey of Balaam. 


‘“ Balaam rose up in the morning and saddled his ass and went 
with the princes of Moab.” A common mode of travelling in the 
time of Moses was upon asses, so that there is nothing strange 
in the fact that one who expected to be loaded with riches and 
honor, set ont on such an expedition in so unostentatious a man- 
ner. While on this journey, “the angel of the Lord stood in the 
way for an adversary against him” (to oppose him). This repre- 
sentation of the appearance of the angel and the speaking of the 





? In the Arabic translation of Saadi, the explanatory word, fe4lt ) ex avi- 


ditate, is added to the declaration that, “he went,;’’ and in the passage in 2 
Peter 2: 15, it is said of those who in addition to other crimes, have exercised a 
heart with covetous practices, “they have forsaken the right way, and are gone 
astray, following the way of Balaam, the son of Bosor, who loved the wages of 
uorighteousness, d¢ picVdv ddixiag Hyaryoev.” 
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ass, has been the subject of various and contradictory opinions 
among biblical expositors. / With some it has been considered so 
strange and unnatural, as to render the genuineness of the pas- 
sage questionable. Others have supposed that it was a figment 
of Balaam to cover his retreat, should he not be successful in the 
object of his mission ; or that his horse stumbled and fell, which 
he considered to be a bad omen, an indication that God was dis- 
pleased with him for undertaking the journey, and that this ci- 
cumstance occasioned the imaginary conversation with the ani- 
mal on which he rode and with the angel of Jehovah. Still 
others, on the opposite extreme, suppose that a literal angel, with 
an actual sword, stood in the way and talked with him, and that 
the animal literally uttered the words of a man./ But it is im- 
possible, were it desirable, to enumerate all the explanations 
which have been made of these words, much more to discuss 
all the theories which have been devised for escaping the diffi- 
culties of the passage. It is only necessary for our present pur- 
pose, to endeavor to give the most reasonable explanation of 
these occurrences. 

The ass tumed aside out of the way, and Balaam smote her 
to turn her back. In a narrow pass between two vineyards Ba- 
laam’s foot was pressed against the wall, and he again smote the 
faithful animal on which he rode. Subsequently when the di- 
vine messenger stood in a narrow place, where there was no way 
to turn to the nght or left, the ass fell down and Balaam became 
angry, and struck her with a staff (divining rod], and the Lord 
opened the mouth of the ass, and she expostulated with her mas- 
ter for his cruel treatment. ‘“ What have I done unto thee, that 
thou hast smitten me these three times®’ ‘Hast thou not ever 
ridden upon me? and have I been wont to be restive and obsti- 
nate? How then didst not thou suppose there was good reason 
for my conduct” Until this time, Balaam had seen nothing to 
prevent him from proceeding directly'on his way; but Jehovah 
now opened his eyes, and he saw the angel, and bowed himself 
in adoration before him. The angel chided Balaam for his blind- 
ness, which was even greater than that of the stupid animal on 
which he rode, and for his consequent cruelty. “And Balaam 
said unto the angel of the Lord, I have sinned for I knew not 
that thou stoodest in the way against me.” 

It cannot be doubted by those who acknowledge the genuine- 
ness of this passage, that the several occurrences, of which we 
have enumerated only some of the most prominent, were reali- 
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ties to Balaam. The plain, straightforward narration demands 
this. The only question is, in what manner did they present 
themselves to him. Did God exert such an influence upon a 
beast, that she saw his messenger which men did not see, and 
distinctly uttered the words of a rational being? Or did he exert 
such an influence upon Balaam himself, that the expostulation of 
the messenger of God and his own faithful animal, sounded in 
his ears and sunk into his heart? The difference is really and 
strictly formal. There is not indeed such a gulf fixed between 
the two, as at first view there seems to an occidental reader to 
be. The one is as really, thongh not so palpably, accomplished 
throngh the direct agency of God, as the other. On the one sup- 
position, God causes such exhibitions as are perceptible to the 
bodily organs; in the other, he causes the direct internal per- 
ception of the same thing. In the one case, the instrument is 
brought a little more directly into view than in the other. It can 
hardly be supposed that the ass was endowed with a reasoning 
mind, by which her words were prompted. Bochart well says: 
“ Non tamen hic verus fuit asinae sermo. Sermo enim est imago 
mentis; et roy Aéyor xgoqogixey praecedit o avdiaBerog. At. in 
asina nihil fuit tale: non capiebat animo voces, quas ore suo pro- 
ferebat.”” We ought not to judge this case by our own feelings 
in reference to visions and dreams, or by the standard of the pre- 
sent age and this western world. We should remember that the 


Lord had said: “Jf there be a prophet among you, I the Lord 


will make myself known. unto him in a vison, and will speak 
unto him in a dream.” These were evidently the customary 
methods by which he revealed himself in the Mosaic age. ‘“‘ Why 
then,” says Herder, “should not the Divine Being, who would 
now employ the voice of this crafty diviner, going not in fact to 


curse but to bless, proceed in the way which was the most cus- 


tomary, and most effectual upon the mind of the diviner. A fear- 
ful phenomenon was to meet him in the way. He actually heard 
and saw, ina waking vision what is here related, and how tri- 
fling for us to inquire, Whether the ass actually spoke? and 
How? Whether and in what way God gave her reason and hu- 
man organs of speech, etc.? To the diviner the ass spake ina 
vision, that is, he heard a voice and saw an appearance.’? It 
may not be amiss, however, since so much stress has been laid 





1 Hengstenberg, Gesch. Bil., 8, 49. 
? Spirit of Hebrew Poetry, Vol. If. pp. 173, 4. Marsh’s Translation. 
32 
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upon this point, to enquire which is the more probable manner of 
this divine communication. 

In the first place, it seems quite certain that the angel was 
seen by Balaam in vision, and not with the physical sense. That 
he did not see it, at first, and not until Jehovah had opened (lite- 
rally uncovered, r>3,) his eyes, would indicate an internal com- 
munication. It was only when, in the language of the apostle, 
the veil that was upon his heart was taken away, that he saw. 
Similar language is used in 2 Kings 6: 17, “I pray thee open [the 
verb mpp,] his eyes that he may see. And the Lord opened the 
eyes of the young man; and he saw, and behold the mountain 
was full of horses and chanots of fire round about Elisha.” Here 
there is an evident reference to seeing in vision. So in Ps. 119: 
18, “ Lord open mine eyes, "3"9 by, that I may behold wonders in 
thy law,” the prayer is for internal illumination. When ns is 
used in the Bible in connection with ps»y, it seems to denote that 
one sees something out of the rordmary course, or desires an espe- 
cial illumination. 

There is but one way in which the blindness can be explained, 
if there were a real physical appearance of an angel, and that is, 
that God closed Balaam’s eyes so that he could not see; for an 
accidental inattention is impossible in the circumstances. But 
in that case there would have been no guilt in not seeing, where- 
as it is plainly implied in the thirty-fourth verse, that Balaam felt 
condemned for his blindness: “I have sinned, for I knew not 
that thou stoodest in the way against me.” The visions of future 
wealth and honor that would accrue from this expedition, were 
too vivid before the eyes of the prophet for him to perceive what 
was the will of the Lord. This was his guilt. 

Now if the angel was perceived by the internal sense, it 1s a 
strong argument in favor of explaining the speaking of the ass in 
the same way. For the different parts of the narration of the 
supernatural phenomena, are so blended together and mutually 
dependent, that the manner of their occurrence cannot be sup- 
posed to be so widely separated, without doing violence to the 
connected relation. But there are other arguments in favor of 
this manner of understanding the communication of God to Ba- 
laam. 

1. We have no evidence that Balaam ever received any other 
communication from Jehovah, except through visions. When 
the messengers arrived, in both instances, he waited until the 
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night, the proper season! for visions and dreams. There is no 
evidence of a personal appearance of God, when Balaam retired 
before his first and second prophecy ; and in the third and fourth, 
he designates himself as one in an unnatural, prophetic state, who 
saw the vision of the Almighty. 

2. No astonishment is produced in Balaam by the speaking of 
the ass. He answers the question, What have J done unto thee, 
that thou hast smitten me these three times? directly, and with 
as much coolness as if it were a common occurrence for him to 
be thus addressed; and even with a severe threat: “ Because 
thou hast mocked me, I would there were a sword in mine hand 
for now would I kill thee.” Is not this reply most unnatural on 
the supposition of an external communication? Would uot his 
answer in that case have indicated fear, reverence, dread, as to a 
messenger of Jehovah? Augustine says: “ Nihil hic sane mira- 
bilins videtur, quam quod loquente asina territus non est, sed in- 
super ei velut talibus monstns assuetus, ira perseverante respon- 
dit."2, Wonderful indeed is it, that such an unheard of thing 
made no impression upon him. - A stupid learner, “in schola asi- 
nae,” he must surely have been. The contents of the speech 
only seemed to have any significancy with him ; the fact of so un- 
natural and strange an occurrence is not noticed. 

3. In Numbers 22: 22, it is said, that when the angel first ap- 
peared, Balaam “ was riding, and his two servants were with 
him.” And the Moabitish messengers were also yet in company 
with him according to the thirty-fifth verse: The “angel of the 
Lord said unto Balaam, Go with the men.—So Balaam went 
with the princes of Balak.” This, be it remembered, was said 
after the occurrence of the supernatural phenomena, so that they 
could not, as has sometimes been supposed, have gone on before, 
to prepare for the reception of Balaam. It is not a little strange, 
if there was an-external communication to Balaam, that no evi- 
dence appears that the messengers and servants were aware of 
it. It may be that the messengers were separated for a time 
from him, but his servants were with him (verse 22). It is pos- 
sible also that God shut up the sense of sight and hearing in all 
these men. But it is far more probable that the communication 
‘was not to the external senses of Balaam. 

Objections have been urged against this manner of explaining 


1 See, for example, Zechariah 1: 8sq. “1 saw by night,” etc. 
* Quest. 48 in Num., Hengstenberg, 8S. 62. 
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the wonderful phenomena which occurred to Balaam on his way 
to the Plains of Moab: 

1. As the relation occurs in an historical book, there is no 
ground for considering it as occurring in vision, unless it be ex- 
pressly stated. To this objection it may be replied, that frequent 
cases do occur of a like nature in the Old Testament. The 
atithors are so well aware that the ciistomary method by which 
God reveals himself, is in visions and dreams, and that such ex- 
hibitions of himself have all the characteristics of reality, that 
they do not seem to think it necessary to apprise the reader of 
the precise method of a given communication. Thus, we are not 
informed of the particular way in which the command is given 
to Abraham to offer up his son Isaac, but we infer from the phrase 
in Gen. 22: 3, “ And Abraham rose up early in the morning,” that 
it was by a nightly vision or dream. So in Gen. 21: 12 sq. ‘“ God 
said unto Abraham let it not be grievous in thy sight because of 
the lad, and because of thy bond woman.”—* And Abraham rose 
up early in the morning’—‘ and sent her away with the child.” 
In Gen. 15: 1, it is said that “the word of the Lord came unto 
Abram in a vtsion,” and the verses that follow seem to make a 
part of that vision, and yet in the fifth verse, God is represented as 
taking him forth and saying to him: “ Look now towards heaven 
and tell the stars, if thou be able to number them.” But in the 
twelfth verse the sun is represented as going down, so that this 
must have been a viston which, contrary to the usual method, oc- 
curred in the middle of the day.! 

Similar passages occur also in the New Testament. The voice 
which came from heaven, in answer to the prayer of Christ, in 
John 12: 28, 29, seems to have been but partially cognizable by 
the outward senses; for the people who stood by “said that it 
thundered, others said, an angel spake to him.” The great mass 
recognized merely a murmuring, only those who were divinely 
iHuminated understood the words. A parallel case is found in 
Acts 9: 4 sq. where only Paul understood the words spoken, those 
who were with him merely saw the light and heard a voice. A 
good illustration of the narrow separation between the external 
and internal in supernatural communications, is found in 2 Cor. 
12: 2—4, where the apostle Paul knew not whether in his rapture 
to heaven, he was in the body or out of the body, Eirs é» coua- 
Tt, OVX O10’ ETE EXTOG TOV GwmurosS, ovx olda. 


' Compare also Gen. 23: 12.8q. 32: 2. 1 Sain. 3: 1: 9q., et cet; and see Heng- 
stenberg, Gesch. Bil. 8. 5}, 2. 
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2. It is also objected, that we cannot draw the line of demark- 
ation between that which was seen in vision, and that which ac- 
tually occurred before the eyes of all. Butas Hengstenberg well 
says, this appears not to be difficult. So long as the narrative is 
in the province of ordinary external occurrence, we may suppose 
that it commemorates external events.’ There can be no doubt, 
that Balaam saddled his ass, and taking his two servants with 
him accompanied the princes of Balak ; that he beat, three several 
times, the animal which had carried him out of the way, crushed 
his foot against the wall, and fallen down under him. But in 
reference to those events which may be considered as falling at 
least as naturally within the province of the internal as. the ex- 
ternal sense, such as the appearance of the angel with the drawn 
sword, we must judge by the probabilities in the case, and they, it 
seems to us, favor the supposition of a subjective communication. 
Let it not be said that this explanation limits the power of the 
Almighty. We neither deny nor disbelieve, that God might have 
actually caused the beast, which furnishes the metaphor for ex- 
pressing the most inveterate stolidity, to have uttered the words 
of a rational man, or that he might have placed an angel, visible 
to mortal eyes, with the veritable appearance of a sword in his 
hand in the way of Balaam ; all that we intend to say is, that the 
other explanation seems to us more natural and answers all the 
demands of the case. 

3. It is said that “ God opened the mouth of the ass,” and in 2 
Pet. 2: 16, it is asserted that Balaam “was rebuked for his in- 
iquity ; the dumb ass, speaking with man’s voice, forbad the mad- 
ness of the prophet.” It cannot be denied that, at first view and 
by themselves, these passages seem to indicate that there was 
an external communication. But they do not necessarily favor 
this opinion. They are easily explained upon the supposition 
that there was a direct communication to Balaam; and as that 
seems to be the most natural explanation of the whole account, 
we need not hesitate to give them that interpretation. By the 
first phrase, then, nothing more seems to be intended than to show 
the agency of God in the production of these wonderful phenom- 
ena, and to give a just representation of them as they passed be- 
fore the mind of the seer. In the second passage, the apostle 
speaks first of the rebuke of Balaam and then gives the manner 
in which it was effected. Now the rebuke is the same, whether . 
God put the sound of*words into the mouth of the dumb beast, or 
into the ears of Balaam, as coming from the beast; and we could 
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riot expect the apostle in the circumstances, to give a detailed 
account of the manner in which it was effected. He merely 
wishes to indicate the severity of the rebuke, which consisted in 
showing that the beast saw what Balaam, although a professed 
seer, did not behold. And this is accomplished whether the 
speaking is considered as an objective or subjective occurrence.! 


“ And Balaam said unto the angel of the Lord, I have sinned ; 
—now therefore if it displeaseth thee, I will get me back again ;” 
but the angel replied: “ Go with the men; but only the word that 
I shall speak unto thee that thou shalt speak. So Balaam went 
with the princes of Balak.’ From these words it seems that it 
was not the object of these wonderful phenomena to prevent the 
journey of Balaam, but only to impress upon his mind that he was 
to speak only that which should be given him to declare by 
Jehovah. It seems probable that, notwithstanding the command 
that was made to him before leaving Mesopotamia, he was has- 
tening on with hope of obtaining the rewards promised him. His 
subsequent history would perhaps warrant us in believing that 
unless some sach warning had been given him, he would have 
thrown off all remaining restraint, and cursed the chosen people 
of the God whose prophet he professed to be. His tardiness in 
receiving the warning is also another indication how much his 
heart was set on his own emolument, and how little on doing 
the will of his master. It is true his curse would not have di- 
rectly availed anything ; but so strong was the belief in the effi- 
cacy of such incantations, that it might have discouraged the 
Israelites and given hope to their enemies. And this would have 
had the more influence, since he professed to be the servant of 
Israel’s God, and had so vehemently decjared, that he could do 
nothing which Jehovah did not approve. J Besides, as it has been 
said: Voluit | Deus] per os Balaam probare quam efficax et im- 
mutabile esset suum consilium de adoptione populi, quo veritus 
ejus et constantia magis illustraretur—Calvin in Num. 22: 35. 

We are not told in what part of the journey the warning was 
given; but it is probable, that it was not far from the borders of 
Moab, so that the vision might be fresh in the remembrance of 
Balaam when he should stand before the king, and receive his 
proffers of honor and wealth. In the very next verse after it is 





' For a further discussion of this whole subject gf the ‘supernatural commu- 
nication of God to Balaam, see Hengstenberg, Gesch. Bil. S. 48—65, and Tho- 
luck, Vermischte Schriflen S, 410, 411, note. 
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said that “ Balaam went with the princes of Balak,” we are told 
that “ Balak when he heard that Balaam was come, went out to 
meet him unto a city of Moah, which is in the border of Arnon, 
which is in the utmost coast.” It has been before stated that the 
Amonites had taken possession of the country of the Moabites 
unto the Arnon ;! so that a city which had been in the interior of 
their dominions was now a border city. The Arnon was the 
dividing line between Moab on the north and the Amorites, and 
the city. here designated was Ar, which is mentioned in Numbers 
21: 15, 28, and which, in later times, was called Areopolis.2 This 
special honor paid to Balaam by the king, of going out in person 
to the borders of his country, to welcome him, was undoubtedly 
shown with a view to conciliate his favor, so as to render him 
more earnest in cursing this wandering tribe from Egypt His 
first salutation to the seer was equally well devised, to persuade 
him of the royal power and munificence: Did I not send to thee, 
to call thee? Why did you not come to me? Am I not indeed 
able to honor you? If Balaam had not received the signal warn- 
ing by the way, we can hardly suppose that he would have 
maintained his integrity, when tempted by such alluring prospects. 
But the angel with the drawn sword was befure his eyes, and 
the miraculous words were sounding in his ears, and he dared not 
do otherwise than he was commanded. He accordingly replied: 
“ Behold I have come to thee; now can I say anything? The 
word that God puts into my mouth.that will I speak.” 

From Ar they passed on in company to Kirjath-huzoth, (Strass- 
burg, the city of streets,) where Balak offered oxen and sheep 
as a thank offering for Balaam’s safe arrival, or more probably as 
& propitiatory sacrifice to Balaam's God, for the favorable issue 
of the business on which they were the next day to enter. He 
also sent of the offerings to Balaam and the princes that were with 
him, as a further pledge of the honor which he had promised to be- 
stow upon him. Calvin says: Huc tendunt omnia, blanditiis illee- 
tum fuisse Balaam, ut eum puderet regi tam magnifico, et & quo 
non modo amice, sed liberaliter tractatus erat, quisquam negare. 


The first Prophecy. 
Balak, impatient to know the event of his plan for defeating 
the Israelites, took Balaam early the next morning after his arri- 


} See 21: 26. 
* Gesenius Thesaurus and Hengstenberg, Gesch. Bil. 8. 66, 204 oq. 
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val, and went upon the Bamoth-Baal (heights of Baal), where 
he could see “the extremities,” the whole of the people. This 
place is probably identical with the Bamoth in Chap. 21: 20, and 
was a spur of the Pisgah mountains, extending into the valley of 
the field of Moab. There seems to have been two reasons for 
choosing a high place for the scene of this solemn execration of 
Israel. First, the curse, it was thought, would be more effectual 
if uttered with the people in full view; and, secondly, mountains 
and elevated regions generally were considered, by the ancients, 
as sacred; since they are nearer to the Heaven, where is the 
source of all holiness. God has been pleased to make upon 
mountains some of the most striking exhibitions of himself. On 
Sinai Jehovah spoke with Moses, and the people saw the thun- 
derings and the lightnings and the noise of the trumpet and the 
mountain smoking, and stood afar off from fear; on Horeb he 
also passed before the awe stricken prophet in the storm, the 
earthquake, the flame and “in the still small voice;” on Tabor 
was the transfiguration of our Saviour, and the appearance of 
Moses and Elias talking with him. Aaron was called home 
from the top of mount Hor and Moses after he had caught a 
glimpse of the promised Land from Nebo, died, and God buried 
him there in a valley, and no man knoweth of his sepulchre unto 
this day. The altars of the heathen gods were often placed 
upon the mountain-tops, and the Israelites are chided by the 
prophets for nothing more than for their desire to worship on high 
“places. The height upon which Balaam was taken, probably re- 
ceived its name, from its consecration to Baal, but it does not 
appear to have been chosen, at this time, particularly on that ac- 
count, but because of its favorable position. 

According to Balaam’s direction, seven! altars were erected and 
seven oxen and seven rams were sacrificed to Jehovah. The 
choice of the same number, seven, for the altars and the offerings 
before each of the prophecies of Balaam, seems to indicate some 
imagined appropriateness in this number, to be employed in the 
worship of Jehovah ; and this is abundantly confirmed by its use 
in other passages of the Bible. The custom of offermg sacrifi- 
ces before undertaking any important work, was prevalent 
throughout the nations of antiquity.2 Divination especially was 
accompanied by sacrifices. Diodorus of Sicily says, that the 


' For the origin and use of seven as a sacred number, see Bahr's a I. 
145 sq., and Hengstenberg, Gesch. Bil. 8. 70 aq. 
* See Naegelsbach, Die Homerische Theol. 8. 181 eq. 
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Chaldeans, to whom Balaam holds a close relation, were accus- 
tomed to attempt to avert ill and procure favor, by their offerings 
and enchantmentts.! 

After he had sacrificed, Balaam left Balak by the burnt offer- 
ings, and went upon a hill, "»¢, which literally means a bare 
place, from mba, to scratch, scrape, to make bald, like the Syriac 


wae. See Job 33:21 and Isa. 13:2. Here a higher spot of 
ground than that in which they were, is designated, where the 
view was not obstructed by trees. This is in accordance with 
Hartung’s description of the position chosen by the Romans for 
their auspices: “ For this purpose a high place, where the view 
is unobstructed was selected. In the town it was commonly the 
citadel ;—in the country, a projecting, barren, unfrequented moun- 
tain-summit.”2 

It should be noticed here, how careful Balaam is, to impress it 
upon Balak, that he can say nothing but what is given him to 
say by Jehovah, and also how dependent he is uponethe direct 
influence of Jehovah: “ Peradventure Jehovah will come to 
meet me, and whatsoever he showeth me, I will tell thee.” The 
prophet undoubtedly now felt that his message must be an un- 
welcome one, and he desired to throw off the responsibility, and 
to indicate to the king his own willingness to curse Israel, if he 
were not constrained by a higher power. We are told that 
“ God met Balaam,” and put a word into his mouth and command- 
ed him to return and speak it. The king and the princes faith- 
fully watched their smoking altars, casting probably now and 
then an anxious look upon the glistening tents of their ene- 
mies, spread out in the plain below, with the hope, that ere 
jong mildew and wasting would settle upon them, and that the 
angel of death would hover over them with pestilence and death 
on his wings. As they saw the seer slowly returning, it is easy to 
imagine that the royal chaplet hung over a brow almost distorted 
with the mingled emotions of fear and hope. But the hope to 
hear the curse stréaming from the enchanter’s lips, was speedily 
dissipated by the following unequivocal communication. 


7. And Balaam uttered bis prophecy, and said : 
From Arain Balak hath brought me, 
The king of Moab, from the mountains of the East: 
2. 29, quoted by Hengstenberg, S. 70, where see other prvofs of the pre- 


valence of this custom. 
* Hartung’s Relig. der Romer 8. 118. 
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‘Come, curse for me Jacob, 
Come, denounce Israel.’ 
8. How shall I curse whom God curses not ? 
How shall I denounce whom Jehovah does not denounce ? 
9. For from the rocky heights [{ see him, 
And from the hills I behold him ; 
Lo, a people that dwelleth alone, 
And among the nations is not reckoned. 
10. Who can compute the dust of Jacob, 
Who, the number of the fourth of Israel ? 
Let me die the death of the righteous, 
And let my last end be like his. 


Verse 7. His prophecy, >. The verb Swz signifies original- 
ly, to liken, to compare (one thing with another); so the Arabic 
dts , assimilavit, aequiparavit (alterum alteri), and the Syriac 


x e e e e e 
NAS. dhe signification, to rule, to have dominion, common in 


Hebrew, is not found in any of the cognate dialects except the 
Phoenician. The noun >w, signifies a similityde, a comparison. 
Its use in the Hebrew Bible corresponds substantially to this 
original meaning of the word. It is found to designate passages 
where there is a similarity of language and sentiment in parallel 
phrases, one of the most distinguishing characteristics of He- 
brew poetry. Hence it is frequently used to designate a senten- 
tious saying, an apothegm, a proverb, as in the Proverbs of Sol- 
omon, 1: 2, 3, 6, 7, et cet, Job 13: 12; also a song, a poem.as in 
Job 27: 1. 29:1. Ps.49: 5. 78: 2; soin Arabic jis , parabola, sen- 
tentia, Synac Ass . Chald. xbra. It is worthy of notice that it 
is never used for prophecy as such, but only to designate the poe- 
tic language used in prophetical passages. Hengstenberg makes 
the use of this word in reference to the prophecies of Balaam 
an indication of the difference between them and real prophecy. 
See Gesch. Bil. 5.78. The word prophecy, by which it has been 
translated must, then, necessarily be understood in a very gen- 
eral sense, especially in reference to those parts of the messages 
of Balaam in which there is no prediction, as io this first com- 
munication. 

From Aram, pax~a, Sept. x Meconorapiac, from Mesopotamia. 
bux is from the obsolete root ox, to be high, elevated; hence it 
designates the mountainous region, or the highlands, as opposed 
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to the j229, the low country. See Ges. Thesaurus. When used 
alone it generally denotes Western Syria, and when Mesopota- 
mia is designated pm (of the two rivers) is added. But the 
qualifying word is omitted here. That it must however mean 
Mesopotamia is clear from the parallel passage, Deut. 23: 5, 
where the residence of Balaam is declared to be Pethor of Mes- 
opotamia om OWN; and from Num. Chap. 22: 5, “ He sent mes- 
sengers unto Balaam son of Beor, to Pethor which is by the river” 
("m), the Euphrates. See p. 253, and Hengstenberg’s Gesch. 
Bib. S. 81.— Hath brought me, -13", Hiph. future tense from nn3 
with the Suffix >, me. In animated narration where a past oc- 
currence is spoken of as passing before the mind, the future tense 
may be usedin Hebrew. Literally, brizs me, the historic present 
of occidental languages., See Stuart's Heb. Gram, $ 504 6. 2. 
and Nordheimer, $ 967. 2. c. 

The king of Moab, ax*2-"32, corresponds to Balak in the first 
member of the parallelism. It is not, therefore, in apposition 
with that word, as it has often been translated, but there is an 
ellipsis of "3m2", hath brought me, after it. The word correspond- 
ing with the last word of the first member of the parallelism, 
stands first in the second member; so in verse 17: Rise up Ba- 
lak and hear, hsten to me, son of Zippor; although in other cases 
throughout these prophecies of Balaam, the position of the words 
corresponds in the two members. 

The mountains of the East, sap ia, Sept. & soar an’ ava- 
toiov, i. e. from the mountainous parts of Mesopotamia upon the 
river Euphrates, north-east from the plains of Moab. But the 
general designation, east, is in accordance with the common 
usage of the Hebrew writers, who were accustomed to specify 
only four principal points of the compass. The appellation 
“ mountains of the east,” for his native country, was probably 
suggested to Balaam by the mountainous region of the Moabites 
in which he now was; see verse 9. In Deut. 33: 15 and Habak- 
kuk 3: 6, op-""rr2 may be rendered, the ancient mountains ; but 
the parallel phrase, O=x-72 precludes that interpretation here. 

Come, 1125, Imper. from 72m or 72" with m paragogic. The par- 
agogic letter seems to be used here to soften the command, and 
make it an earnest request, as, come, I pray you. So in myx and 
iT2a37 in this same verse; and in 22: 6, where, as frequently else- 
where, it is followed by the precative particle x3.—See Nord- 
heimer’s Heb. Grammar, § 207. 1. The language in the remainder 
of this verse corresponds to chap. 22: 6, with the exception of its 
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poetical form.— Curse for me, *b-rmx, Imp. from "2x with nm parag. 
For the form here, see Nordheimer’s Grammar as just quoted 
above. The primitive meaning of this word is plain from the 


Arabic > to abhor, detest. In Gen. 3: 14, the part. 4 is used 


- in nearly the same sense, i. e. avoided with abhorrence art thou, 
etc. Here it is used with a more intensive signification like the 
Greek cgcoua, to curse. So in Judges 5: 23, and in Job 3: 8. 
In this last passage as well as in the one under consideration, it 
is used in reference to that class of men so common in the East, 
who were supposed to have the power of bringing misfortune 
or evil upon those persons or things, in reference to which impre- 
cations were made. In Malachi 2: 2, the same word is used in 
reference to the curse which Jehovah inflicts upon the disobedi- 
ent priests.—"> , for me, Dat. Commodi, i. e. in my behalf, so that 
I may prevail over him and drive him ont of the land, 22: 6— 
Jacob, 3p3" and >x7w are here used as designations for the Isra- 
elites without any distinction in meaning, as in the 10, 21, 23 
verses, also in 24: 5, 17, and often elsewhere. The name Israel, 
first given to Jacob to indicate his power with God, (Gen. 32: 28,) 
literally, when used for his descendants, designates them in their 
higher existence, in their relation to God.— Denounce, tres’ for 
rms, Imper. with m parag. as above, from ast. For the Euphon- 
ic change in the vowels, see Ges. Lehrgebaude, $47.5. Itisa 
poetic word meaning to be angry, and hence as here to speak in 
anger, to curse, denounce. The orginal signification of the word, 
as given by Gesen., First and others, to foam at the mouth, does 
not seem to be well substantiated by the reference to V. cong. of 


<2. in Arabic. In Hebrew, at least, it is used only in the tropi- 


cal significations as given above. Inthe LXX. rs7 is translated 
by éaixatapaca, to imprecate curses upon; and in the Peschito 


version, by enol» the Aphel form of aol, which means, to de- 


stroy, ‘perde mihi Israelem.’ : 

Verse 8. How, tva, literally, what; but here it is used simply as 
an interrogative adverb, how, in what way. Soin Gen. 44: 16, 
‘‘ How shall we clear ourselves,” etc., and also in 1 Sam. 10: 27. 
See Noldius, Concord. Partic. Ebraeo-Chald. word rra.—Shali I 
curse, aps, fut. Kal. from sap, (according to Gesenius from 33). 
map is from the same verb with the masculine suffix m— instead 
of ‘-,thecommon form. For the interchange of quiescent letters 
when preceded by the same vowel, see Stuart's Heb. Gr. $ 122. 
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‘This word signifies, to hollow out; compare oe in Arabic; and 


then, metaphonically, to curse, to pierce with words like 3p).—De- 
mounce, Dx and bst; see under verse 7. This word, being in- 
transitive, is not here followed by an object, for although the 
construction is allowable and occurs in the preceding verse, yet a 
repetition of it would not be in accordance with good usage in 
Hebrew.— God, x , from the verb 53x, to be strong, powerful, sig- 
nifies the Powerful one, and hence, God as preéminentin power. 
It ia, however, never used distinctively for the Supreme God in 
prose, without either an attributive, as ji*>x, "wd or "nm, or another 
name of God, as in Gen. 33: 20, dxxw srtby 2X; but it is very often 
used in poetry as the name of God, both with and without the 
article and with the suffix of the first pers. sing., "5x. For the 
origin of the name Jehovah, nim, see Gesenius’ Thesaurus, and 
an Article translated from Tholuck, in Bib. Repos. Vol. IV. p. 89 
sq., and for its use by Balaam, see p. 355 above. This whole 
verse would be literally translated : 
How shall I curse, God curses him not; 
How shall I denounce, Jehovah denounces not. 

But the suffix *- him, according to a common idiom of the He- 
brew, may be supposed to have the relative pronoun, "Wx un- 
derstood before it, and hence be rendered by whom in English. 
See Stuart’s Heb. Gram. §478 and 553 d; Nordheimer, § 408. 1. 
6, and § 909. 

This verse seems to have reference to Chap. 22:6: “ for I 
know that he whom thou blessest is blessed,” etc. Balaam in- 
tends in this particular case to renounce his ability to curse contra- 
ry to the will of God. This people are his especial care, and who 
will venture to curse those whom he blesses. The point at issue 
between Balaam and Balak, seems not to be that of cursing con- 
trary to the will of God. Balak does not desire that ; but supposes 
that Balaam has influence to bring the will of God into harmony 
with his own will. This power Balaam renounces, at least in 
reference to the people now before him. The ground of Balaam’s 
certainty that God will bless Israel, seems to be twofold. The 
promise to Abraham, Gen. 13: 16 and 22: 17 sq. which will sub- 
sequently be brought more distinctly into view, and a direct com- 
munication from God: “Jehovah put a word into Balaam’s 
mouth,” by which his previous knowledge was confirmed, and 
which compelled him to make the affirmation, God curses not. 

Verse 9. For, *» introduces the proof, contained in this and the 

Vout. UL No. 10. 33 
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first half of the 10th verse, of the preceding assertion, that Jehovah 
is not angry with and does not curse Israel.—Fvom the rocky 
heights, DN tx, (literally, from the top of the rocks,) and from 
the halls, nisaxo, are different designations of the high places of 
Baal, 5y2 nivz,on which Balaam stood. See p. 368.—J see ham, 
a3x5¥, first pers. sing. fat. from the verb men == Greek opcde to see, 
and %)- sing. suffix pronoun referring to the collective noun bz in 
the 3 sttchoi. The Hebrew writer, when carried along by the 
excitement of his theme, frequently employed a personal pronoun 
withont any immediate antecedent; and the noun to which the 
pronoun refers is sometimes introduced in a subsequent clause. 
Nordheimer, § 867, 1.. 

I survey hum, syste from 73, meaning primarily, to go around 
or about, and secondarily, to look around. Here it seems to des 
ignate the act of running the eye over any space or body of men 
to distinguish peculiarities, numbers, etc. The future is used in 
both these stzchot to indicate an action going on in the time of 
narration. See Nordheimer, $ 964. 2. d. 

Lo, “in, a demonstrative adverb or interjection, like the Arab. 


| , Latin, en. Much less frequently used than the form mn with 


Mt paragogic.—oy is used in contrast with mvia in the next stichot, 
which in the plural is generally used for other nations than Israel, 
Soreign nations. Dwelleth by ttself, jad. 772>. The verb 524 
means, to let one’s self down, fo settle down, and hence like the 
Arabic ) K.,, to abide, to dwell, followed by a preposition with 


the noun designating the place in Gen. 26: 2, et saepe. Here it 
is used without a specification of the place, but with a designa- 
tion of the manner, alone.—7173> is compounded of a preposition >, 
in respect to, and 513, separation, hence, apart, alone. In Deut. 33: 
28: Israel dwelleth in safety, alone, the fountains of Jacob, etc., 
where 73 corresponds to ny, safely, securely, in the first stzchas ; 
the ground of the security appears in v. 27: “ He shall thrust out 
the enemy from before thee, and shall say, Destroy them.” Jer. 
44:31 is a good commentary upon this passage: ‘Anse get you up 
into the nation that is at ease, that dwelleth without care, saith 
the Lord, which have neither gates nor bars, which dwell alone.” 
See also Judges 18:7. Israel dwelleth apart from other nations, 
does not mingle with them and is secure against all their assaults, 
This is spoken generally of Israel, as the true Israel of God. 
When they revolted from him and transgressed, their secunty 
was gone ; they no longer, in the full sense of this passage, dwelt, 
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‘t12>, alone. Dicit autem habitatarum esse solum, ut alienis 
auxiliis minime indigeat. 73> enim tantundem valet ac soli- 
tarie, vel seorsum. Dicitur ergo populus ita habitaturus esse, ut 
sua sorte contentus sit, non desiderat alienas opes, neque aver- 
sat aliena auxilia—Calvin, Com. in Num. 28: 9 sq.—Zz ts not 
reckoned, srr", the Hithpeel fut. from stm, lit he reckons not 
himself. This clause is parallel with the last in meaning. See 
Hengstenberg’s remarks upon this verse, Gesch. Bil. 8. 84 sq. 

We are not to suppose that a mere physical view of the camp 
of Israel is all that is meant by seeing and beholding in this verse. 
God made this view a medium of unfolding to Balaam more fully 
the pecuhar relation of this people to himself, of giving him, in 
connection with his knowledge of the promise to the Patriarch 
Abraham, a deeper insight into the future destinies of this people 
which he had been called to curse. 

Verse 10. Who can compute the dust of Jacob, aps “b> nro "a. 
There is an evident, and apparently an intentional allusion here 
to Gen. 13: 16, “ I will make thy seed as the dust of the earth, so 
that ifa man can number the dust of the earth then shall thy 
seed also be numbered.” So Balaam: “ The posterity of Jacob 
is as innumerable as the dust of the earth, and whenever that 
can be numbered they may be.” This seems to be strong language 
to use in reference to a people no more numerous than the Israel- 
ites at this time, but it is justified by the allusion to the promise 
which was already then taking effect, and would go on to its ful 
filment. The idiom by which a thing now in the process of ac- 
cumphshment is spoken of as if already completed, is very com- 
ron ii poetic and especially in the prophetic style of the Hebrews, 
and for this purpose the praeter tense is often employed, thus 
denoting the absolute certainty of the occurrence of the thing 
stated. See Nordh. Heb. Gr. § 966. 1.a. It should not be forgot- 
tem, too, that the reason given for the terror of the Moabites is that 
the “ people are many,” Num. 22: 3; and that in Deut. 10: 22 it is 
said: “The Lord thy God hath made thee as the stars of heaven 
for multitude.” Calvin says in reference to this declaration of 
the number of Israel: Tenendam est, quamvis populi scelere ad 
exigwam numerum redacta fuerit illa multitudo, non tamen fras- 
tra hoc fuisse pronuntiatam ; quia paneitas ills tandem exunda- 
vis, ut totem mundam expleret. 

And the number, “moe. The noun “802 is strictly an accusative 
used adverbially (see Stuart’s Heb. Gr. § 428. (2), and Gesenius, 
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$116) having M30 °%~ implied before it: Who shall compute by 
number, etc., but the meaning is the same and more clear to ren- 
der it in English as in the construct state before sa5"nx and gov- 
emed by m0 implied. Rosenmiller considers "eo9 as a noun 
used for the verb in the infinitive and governing >3°>-mx in the 
accusative.— The fourth of Israel, >xxw sas-nx. There is with- 
out doubt a reference here to the division of the camp of Israel 
in Num. ii. and x. where the different tribes are arranged for 
marching, on the east, south, west and north sides of the taber- 
nacle. 

Let me die, “tp non, literally, let my soul die, ete.. According 
to a very common idiom in Hebrew, the personal pronoun is here 
supplied by the most distinguished and essential part of the man. 
tp) is often so used; also 33, 0° and some other nouns. 

The death of the righteous, oo" nin. oe is from “ws, straight, 
right. The omission of the article may be accounted for, from 
the poetic style which often omits it where it would be used in 
prose. But an additional reason may be, that it is used here for 
the Israelites, and substantially as a proper name, the Jesharim, 
like Is, Jeshurun in Deut. 32: 15. 33: 5,26. The Israelites are 
spoken of as emphatically the Jesharim. See Hengst. Gesch. Bil. S. 
97. Ifit be asked how this term, right or righteous, can be proper- 
ly applied to the Israelites, who so often erred from the night way 
of the Lord, and rebelled against him; it may be replied that 
there were always some among them, an éxdoyy, to whom this 
term was appropriate, and who were ready to lift up their voice 
against the prevailing defection. And repentance and return al- 
ways succeeded revolt, showing that there was among them a 
foundation for rectitude, which did not exist among heathen na- 
tions. And besides, a reason furnished by Calvin in his commen- 
tary on this verse, may have weight, though not to the exclusion 
of the one before given: Recti vocantur Israelitae sicut aliis locis, 
non propria rectitudine, sed Dei beneplacito, qui eos dignatus 
fuerat segregan ab immundis gentibus. The propriety of this 
name, then, depends both upon objective and subjective reasons, 
the promises of Gud and real character. 

And let my last end be like his, snied “n= “HM. rte, literal- 
ly, like him, i.e. like his end. mmx means the end, the ex- 
treme part of anything, as of the sea in Ps. 139: 9; but it is of- 
tenest used of time, to designate the end, event, the last days, 
peor mn, Isa. 2: 2; and it is evident from the parallel phrase 
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that it heve signifies, the end of life,death. Bat what was the defi- 
nite idea in Balaam’s mind? Did he connect witha happy death. 
the idea ef immortal blessedness? Many have so interpreted: 
this passage, but, as it seems to us, without good reason. There ap- 
pears to be no sufficient evidence, that Balaam’s thoughts, when 
he gave utterance to his desire for the death of the righteous, 
mvds, extended beyond the grave. The whole prophecy has 
reference to prosperity in this life. The effect to be produced by 
his curse is a temporal effect. The Israelites had become so nu- 
merous and powerful that their enemies could not expel them ; 
even execrations were of no avail. The promises in the Penta- 
teuch respecting the Israelites, which Balaam seems to have in 
mind while uttering this and the preceding verses, have reference 
to prosperity in this world. The probability, then, is that Balaam, 
as he beholds the present good estate of Israel, and recalls the 
promises of God, that it shall continue until the end of this life, 
feeling his own ill deserts for the course he is now taking, and 
having, perhaps, some premonitien of hjs usfortunate ead, breathes 
forth the longing desire, that even to the end of his hfe, the good 
fortune which now belongs to the nghteous, tke Israelites, and 
will attend them, may be his. This seems to be the most natu- 
ral and easy explanation of the words in their connection. ‘ 

And here we might leave the discussion ; for the natural im-: 
port of the language and the whole spirit of the context, should 
seem to be sufficient grounds for an imterpretation, especially 
where there are no stronger objections to it than in the present. 
case. Butone other argument may be adduced. It is in aecord- 
ance with the spirit of the whele Pentateuch, te suppose that. 
temporal death only is referred to by Balaam. A happy and. 
peaceful death is frequently spoken of as an especial object of 
desire, and promised as a particular favor to the faithfal, when. 
there is no allusion to a happy existence beyond the grave. In. 
Gen. 15: 15, it is said to Abraham, that he shall go to his fathers 
in peace, and shall be buried in a good old age; and passages of 
similar nature are frequeat; Gesch. Bil. S. 96 On the other: 
hand, to say the least, no other so distinct expression of a belief 
in immortality is found in the whole Pentateuch, as here, (see 
Hengstenberg’s Beitr. IIL S. 576, 7,) if the common interpreta- 
tion among the older expositors isthe nghtone. If Balaam gives. 
utterance to his desire for the happy immortality of the nghteous, 
the passage stands without a parallel in the Books of Moses, and 
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God vouchsafed to the false prophet a clear view of that, which 
the apostle Paul says, was brought to light by Jesus Chnist through 
the Gospel. Surely there ought to be more solid reasons for 
adopting such an interpretation than have yet been given. 

- [To be continued]. 





ARTICLE VI. 


REDEPENNING’S LIFE OF ORIGEN. 


By Rev. B. Sears, D. D. President of Theol. Institution, Newton. 


Origenes. Eine Darstellung seines Lebens und seiner Lehre von 
Ernst Rud. Redepenning, Doctor und ordentlchem Professor der 
Theologte zu Gottingen. Erste Abtheilung, pp. 461. Bonn. 1841. 


A GREAT man is not only the product of the age in which he was 
born and educated, but also the originator of some peculiarities 
which mark the age next succeeding. He is an essential link in 
society, connecting the past with the future, but transmitting more 
than he received. In order to form a night estimate of the char- 
acter and merits of Origen, it is necessary to keep in mind both 
the time and the place of his birth and education, as well as the 
peculiar events which rendered his life so remarkable. Alexan- 
dria was at that time the principal seat of Grecian culture. Its 
Museum in the quarter of the city, called Bruchium, with its co- 
lonnades and walks, its stupendous library and large hall for pub- 
lic disputation, its numerous smaller apartments for study and for 
copying from books, and its dining hall for the accommodation of 
those who were supported there as men of leaming, resembled 
rather an academy of sciences than a university, but was more 
extensive and magnificent than either. To increase the accom- 
modations, the Serapeum had, long before Origen’s time, been 
added. In this city, there was by far more of mere learning and 
knowledge than there had ever been in Greece, but infinitely less 
of genius. The Alexandrian scholars were mostly philologists and 
eclectic philosophers. Their philosophy, now both Grecian and 
oriental, had more surface than depth. Their theosophic and 
Gnostic speculations, had led even many pagans to contemplate 
subjects kindred with some of the more mysterious truths of reve- 
lation. 
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In the church, miracles had mostly passed away. In Phrygia 
and in proconsular Africa, Montanism had arisen to insist on a 
religion of mere feeling, and on new and continued revelations. 
The heresies which had sprung up and thickened on every side, 
had been opposed by the engine of tradition and by the external 
authority of the church. The plain and practical, but materialis- 
tic tendencies of Irenaeus and of Tertullian, and of most of the 
theologians of Asia Minor, of Italy and of north-western Africa, 
while they. answered some important temporary purposes, and 
contained many elements of truth, failed to satisfy men of con- 
templation and philosophic tastes and habits. An attempt would 
naturally be made, and nowhere more naturally than in Alexan- 
dria, to reconcile the principles of theology with those of philos- 
ophy and science. The effort was in fact made, though with in- 
different success. 

Origen was born about the year 185, in Egypt, probably in 
Alexandna. He was of pious parentage, and his father was a 
man of some learning, and of a respegtable fortune. Origen was 
instructed m the rudiments of knowledge and in Christianity, by 
his excellent father. But it was under Clement of Alexandria 
that he prosecuted his studies with the most signal success. The: 
story of his early courage and zeal, at the time of his father’s mar- 
tyrdom ; his youthful epistle of encouragement to his father, while 
in prison, entreating the latter not to shnnk back from martyrdom 
out of regard to those who would be left as widow and orphans, 
and his determination to die with his father, which could be pre- 
vented only by a stratagem of his mother, who hid his clothes 
from him, all this is familiar to the student of ecclesiastical history. 

At the age of seventeen, Ongen was left fatherless and penni- 
less, for the paternal estate had been confiscated. He was invi- 
ted by a wealthy and benevolent lady, to become a member of 
her family. ‘Though a Christian, she was not well-grounded in 
the principles of Christianity ; and therefore she had also invited 
Paul of Antioch, a Gnostic teacher, to become an inmate of her 
house, and even adopted him asa son. The young Origen, who 
had shown himself ready to contend for the martyr's crown, could 
not be bribed even by kindness to swerve in the least from the 
convictions of his judgment and conscience. So firm was his 
persuasion of the error of dualism, that he would not join with 
the Gnostic teacher in domestic worship. 

In his studies, he had the power of rapid acquisition, and a te- 
nacious memory; and yet he digested all his knowledge, and 
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was remarkable for the clearness of his views. His love of 
learning and his entire devotedness to Christianity, were equally 
conspicuous. He very soon engaged in giving public instruction 
im ancient literature. As pagans were among the number of his 
prpils, he did not fail to commend to them that religious system, 
of which his mind and heart were so full. Plutarch and Hera- 
clas were his earliest converts; the former was the first of the 
many ef Origen’s disciples who suffered martyrdom, the hatter 
became an associate teacher with his master, and afterwards 
bishop of Alexandria. Before he was eighteen years of age, 
Origen was made teacher of the catechetical or theological school’ 
of Alexandria by Demetrius, ‘the bishop. In the mean time, 
Aquila succeeded Letus, as proconsul of Egypt, and renewed 
the persecution with great severity. Origen still showed himself 
a bold Christian, and personally attended on those of his friends 
who were apprehended, and continued to visit them up to the 
moment of their execution. Often on these occasions was he 
stoned by the rabble. At times he was sought for at his lodg- 
ings by soldiers, but he succeeded in escaping from their hands. 
Though he frequently changed the place of his abode, his pupils, 
in even greater numbers, resorted to him by night, and he con- 
tinned his instructions at the midnight hour. 

Origen was naturally possessed of all that ardor of feeling, 
and all that hardihood which are requisite to constitute an asce- 
tic; and these natural tendencies were nurtured and strengthen- 
-ed by the peculiar influences under which his character was 
formed. He lived at time when Stoicism and the Pytha- 
gorean system, as modified by Platonism, were prevalent at 
Alexandria, in both of which sensual delights were despised, 
and self-denial diligently inculcated. Judaism, in this city, had: 
leng before taken the same ascetic ditection, and the oriental: 
systems of philosophy, which were zealously propagated there, 
contained the essential elements of Brahmanism. What else 
than an ascetic could Origen well be, born and educated as he 
was, in such a climate and under such influences? Egypt, at 
this time, was a second India, in which Pagans, Jews and Chris- 
tians were nearly agreed in sentiment in respect to practising’ 
austerities. How easy the task of interpreting the words of 
Christ and of the Apostles, in certain passages of Scripture, lit-. 
erally, and of perverting or rather mistaking them, to support such. 
a theory of virtue! Maimonides, the Jew, had there taught that 
‘he who would understand the law, must live on bread and 
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water, sleep on the ground, lead an austere life, and devote all 
his time to study.” 

Origen, supposing that the Gospels and Epistles coincided 
with the prevalent notions of so many different parties at Alex- 
andna, literally followed those instructions. He possessed but 
one coat, went bare-footed for several years, and avoided the use 
of wine and of whatever else was supposed to excite sensual 
passions and desires. After the fatiguing labors of the day, re- 
quired of him as a teacher, he devoted the greater part of the 
night to the study of the Scriptures, and then threw himself up- 
on the floor and indulged in but a short repose. Though his ac- 
tivity and zeal for study were never interrupted, his constitution 
was impaired and his nervous system weakened and deranged 
for life. 

In order that he might, after the example of Paul, be able to 
teach gratuitously, he sold all his manuscript copies prepared by 
his own hand, of the writings of the old Greek authors, fora 
sort of pension of four obo a day, to be continued for a certain 
number of years. 

The view which he took of the words of Christ recorded in 
Matt. 19: 12, led him to an act which then created some surprise, 
sand since that time has called forth much discussion. Both the 
theory of morals, then almost universally prevalent at Alexan- 
dna, and the practice of multitudes in that age, must be kept in 
mind by any one who would find the true explanation of this ex- 
traordinary act. To such an extent did the practice referred to 
prevail near the end of the second century, that the sovereign 
of Edessa was obliged to prohibit it by law. For the same 
reason, did the Apostolic Canons, and the Council of Nice ex- 
clude eunuchs from the Christian ministry. The priests of Atys 
and of Cybele were eunuchs. Ministers of State were often 
such ; and in the time of Septimus Severus, a single courtier had 
a hundred eunuchs in his house. Origen himself, who after- 
wards seems to have had more enlightened views on the subject, 
says that many Christians interpreted the words of Chnist liter- 
ally and practised accordingly. At a later period, Chrysostom 
had occasion openly to oppose and to condemn this custom. 

Origen was thirty years of age, before he gave particular atten- 
tion to the study of philosophy. It has been supposed that his 
sentiments in respect to the importance of philosophy, under- 
wenta sudden change at this time. But this opinion is un- 
founded. The entire course of his studies was evidently pro- 
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gressive, and both external circumstances and internal wants reg- 
ulated that course in its successive stages. In his childhood, he 
had studied what was then called encyclopaedia, and the Scrip- 
tures under his father. He afterwards became a teacher of phi- 
lology, or of grammar, as it was then termed. Next, he became & 
catechetical or religious: teacher. His works give evidence ofa 
knowledge of all these branches of study, except mathematics. 
To rhetoric he attached but little importance. Logic and nataral 
science appeared more important to him. In history, he was 
much inferior to Clement, his teacher. In biblical antiquities, he 
was but an indifferent scholar. Thus, for about ten or twelve 
years, from the age of eighteen to that of about thirty, he ap- 
pears to have limited his studies to those branches of knowledge, 
which were regarded as requisite to an interpreter of the Scrip- 
tures. But at length his celebrity as a teacher, the necessity of 
refuting heretics, the circumstance that persons philosophically 
educated were found among his pupils, and, more than all, the 
fact that his own mind, in its natural progress, had now reached 
those great moral questions, of which philosophy treats, all com- 
bined to lead him ultimately to philosephical study. 

Origen shows himself, in his writings, well versed in all the 
systems of philosophy current in his day; but he was most at- 
tracted to new Platonism, and was a diligent reader of the works 
of Plato. Still the particular attention which he now gave to the 
study of philosophy, probably under Ammonius Saccas, seems to 
have wrought no great revolution in his sentiments, 8 circum- 
stance which proves that he did not approach that study unpre- 
pared. 

About the year 211, at the age of twenty-six, or as some sup- 
pose a few years later, he made a joumey to Rome, in order to 
acquaint himself with the doetrines, practices and general char- 
acter of its truly ancient church. The Alexandrian and Ro- 
man views of the Christian church were widely different. By 
the latter, the one chureh and body of Christ were contemplated 
as a visible organization; by the former, as an invisible. In 
Rome and Carthage, separatism was dreaded as the worst of 
evils, and the bap&zed were looked upon as constituting the 
church. In Alexandra, the alienation of the mind and of the 
heart from the truth, was regarded as the chief evil, and the holy, 
both in heaven and on earth, were viewed as constituting the 
true church. Ongen’s opinions in regard to ecclesiastical organ- 
ization and discipline, were substantially the same as those which 
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are now most commonly entertained by evangelical Christians. 
They were far more spiritual and rational than those held by the 
Roman church, and by Cyprian and Augustine. The chapter in 
which Redepenning presents a summary of Origen’s system of 
church discipline, is in fact a valuable treatise on the subject for 
practical purposes. In general, the golden mean between for- 
malism and latitudinarianism is happily chosen. Still, it appears 
that Origen admitted a modified supremacy of the church of 
Rome. 

His stay at Rome was short. On his return, he continued, at 
the special request of Demetrius, his connection with the cate- 
chetical school. It should seem that Drigen had contemplated 
retiring from the business of public instruction, for the purpose 
of prosecuting uninterruptedly his critical studies. As the rush of 
pupils was so great that he could no longer give all the instruc- 
tion needed, Heraclas, above mentioned, after having pursued 
his philosophical studies for five years at the school of Ammo- 
nius Saccas, was associated as an assistant with his old friend 
and teacher. 

It was not far from this time, about the thirtieth year of his age 
according to Redepenning, but five years earlier according to 
Mohler, that Origen learned the Hebrew language. Jerome says: 
Tantum in Scripturis divinis habuit studii, ut etiam Hebraeam 
linguam contra aetatis gentisque suae naturam edisceret; which 
last words Redepenning correctly translates or paraphrases, “ con- 
trary to the practice of the age and of the Alexandrian scholars.” 
But Suidas and, after him, the Magdeburg centuriators and oth- 
ers explained the words, contra aetatis naturam, as meaning, “in 
his old age.” Eusebius, Jerome, Vincentius, and Fabricius, Til- 
lemont, Richard Simon and Emesti have greatly overrated Ori- 
_ gen’s Hebrew learning. Le Clerc, Huet, the elder Rosenmiller 
and Gesenius have pronounced it superficial. With some modi- 
fication, Redepenning adopts the opinion of the latter. 

The acquaintance of a wealthy Alexandrine Gnostic, by the 
name of Ambrose, whom he converted to the orthodox faith, had 
an important influence upon his life and labors. For not long af- 
ter the partial rupture between Ongen and his bishop, Demetrius, 
in consequence of his having preached, while he was but a layman, 
during a visit to Caesarea, his friend Ambrose provided for him 
fifteen amanuenses and transcribers, and thus became his patron 
and the gratuitous publisher, so to speak, of his works) Nearly 
ten years of literary labor and authorship were the result of that 
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noble patronage. Would that every Origen might find an Am- 
brose! The commencement of the celebrated Hexapla was the 
first fruit-of that act of beneficence. 

More than one hundred and fifty years had passed away, since 
the New Testament was written, and yet no commentary, pro- 
perly speaking, had yet appeared. Theophilus of Antioch, Ire- 
naeus, Tertullian and others had, indeed, written a few brief 
practical notes on the Scriptures; but learned and critical com- 
mentaries, according to the present meaning of the word, were as 
yet unknown in the Christian church. Origen led the way; and 
though it was in a manner which does not satisfy the present 
age, he was copied by subsequent commentators till the time of 
the Reformation. Even in the Paraphrase of Erasmus, says our 
biographer,—and Ernesti had said it before him—the best parts 
are copied either from Ongen or from Chrysostom. 

The first literary production which Origen actually published 
and which he himself calls 27» azapyyv tov yoagay, was his com- 
mentary on John. Thus, though he became a voluminous wnier, 
he did not come forth asan author, till he was about thirty-seven 
years of age. Jerome, who wrote so much, was in his fiftieth 
year, when he became an author, an age at which most men retire 
from such labors. This commentary agrees in arrangement, 
nearly with those of our own day ;—commencing with a general 
introduction, and then proceeding to the explanation of single 
words verse by verse. But it differs from them, and resembles 
the more loose and bulky English commentaries, in allegorical 
explanations, practical remarks and long doctrinal discussions. 
The account which Redepenning gives of Origen’s earlier wnit- 
ings, or those composed in Alexandria, and especially of the im- 
portant work De Principiis, furnishes abundant evidence of great 
research and profound study. 

Owing to the jealousy of the bishop of Alexandria, and perhaps 
to some other unknown causes, Origen, about the year 330, at the 
age of forty-five, left Alexandria never to return. The story of 
this unhappy misunderstanding is a long one, and must be passed 
over here. He removed to Palestine and established a school at 
Caesarea, which became even more celebrated under him than 
the one he left at Alexandria. Al this point of the narrative Re- 
depenning closes his first volume. For the appearance of the 
second, which shall describe the remaining twenty-four years of 
Ongen's eventful life, his retirement to Cappadocia during the 
persecution under Maximian, his temporary residence and litera-. 
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ry labors at Athens, and the last ten years of his life in Caesarea, 
spent in delivering public lectures and daily homilies, and in writ- 
ing his great work against Celsus, we shall look with intense in- 
terest. In the volume on which we have now commented, the 
author has shown much diligence and distinguished ability. Par- 
ticularly does he excel in those minute microscopic details which 
are the charm of biography, and which alone can breathe the 
spint of life and reality into general history. But he passes some 
judgments and advances some opinions with which we cannot 
agree. In his theology we have not entire confidence. He has 
too strong a sympathy with the philosophical and theological pecu- 
liarities of Origen. But the historical investigations are conduct- 
ed with manifest integrity and candor. 


ARTICLE VII. 


THE WINES OF MOUNT LEBANON. 
By Rev. Eli Smith, Missionary in Syria. 


Tae following communication was written in Beirdt in February, 
1845. If the statements contained in it are not full in every point, it will 
be remembered, I trust, that the article was written in a country where 
it was very difficult to obtain authentic and exact information. I have 
selected such information as rests, I believe, upon good authority, and 
lave preferred, where such cannot be found, to be silent. I may add, 
that having had very little to do with wines al! my life, my knowledge on 
this subject was very vague, until I entered upon the present investiga- 
tion for the purpose of writing the following Article. Some of my pre- 
vions impressions I have now been obliged to correct. My information 
has been obtained from seven districts of Mt. Lebanon, viz. Bsherry, 
Kesrawan, the Kati’a, Metn, Jurd, Shebhar, and Menasif, extending 
from Tripoli nearly to Sidon. 

The methods of making wine in this region are numerous, but may 
be reduced to three classes. 

1. The simple juice of the grape ts fermented, without desiccation or boiling. 
The quantity thus made is small, and except in particular cases, where 
the aoil or climate is favorable, it will not keep. Bhamdadn, a village in 
the Jurd, is the only place where I have seen this method 6f manufac- 
ture. There the average temperature of the air in August, bas been 
found for two years, to be about 70°, and thia winter one fall of snow has 
Jain fur a month on a part of the vineyards, before it entirely melted 
away. Yet, though the climate is so temperate, the wine I am speaking 
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of will not keep a year. It is made by treading the grapes in baskets, 
through which the juice runa, and is thus seperated from the skins and 
seeds. The quantity of wine produced is in weight about half the 
weight of the grapes pressed. It is harsh and unwholesome, but poe- 
sesees rather strong intoxicating powers. 

2. The juice of the grape is. boiled down before fermentathion.—In thin way 
it is made in much larger quantities, especially in places which manu- 
facture it for sale. The must is first separated from the skins, and the 
boiling is done before fermentation. The effect is to clarify the must, 
by causing the crude substances to rise in the form of a scum, which is 
removed by a skimmer. As soon as this ceases to rize, the boiling is 
mopped, and the must set aside for fermentation. The quantity is usu- 
ally diminisbed only four or five per cent. by boiling, and the wine is 
commonly sweet. 

3. The grapes are partially dried in the sun before bang pressed.—W ine 
is made in this way in nearly or quite as large quantities as the preced- 
ing. The most approved method is the following. The grapes, stems 
and all, are spread in the sun from five to ten days, until the stems are 
entirely dry. They are then pressed, and the must, with the skins and 
stems unseparated, is put into open jars. During fermentation, it is stir- 
red every day in order that the scum which rises may sink to the bot- 
tom, and not by contact with the air contract a sourness which would 
spoil the wine. In this state it is left a month or so, after which it is 
strained off, and sealed up in close vessela. The object of leaving the 
wine upon the lees, or sediment of skins, seeds and stems, is to refine it. 
It acquires a richer color, and the dried stems absorb the sour and acrid 
particles. The longer it is Jeft within a limited period, the better it be- 
comes. Wine thus made is usually astringent, and keeps better than 
either of the kinds above mentioned. The superior of a convent in the 
Metn, which makes about 900 gallons a year, told me, that by boiling 
he had not been able for years to make wine that would keep a twelve- 
month, owing to sornething peculiar in the soil around his convent. He 
had now adopted the plan of sunning the grapes, and he found no diffi- 
culty in keeping it. His grapes, thus treated, yield about thirty per cent. 
their weight in wine. A man of my acquaintance at Bhamdun made 
some wine this way last year, as an experiment. Fifty rotles of grapes, 
after being exposed seven or eight days to the sun, until their stems 
were quite dry, made 164 rotles of wine. This wine was of the yellow 
astringent kind, bad an almost aromatic flavor, and a good deal of strength. 
It should be remarked, that not near all the difference in quantity here © 
mentioned as yielded, between the third and the first two methods, is 
owing to the drying of the grapes, In the instance last spoken of, the 
stems and skins left in the must, absorbed a large quantity, which was 
taken out with them and distilled into brandy. Different kinds of grapes, 
also, yield very different quantities of juice. Wine made in this way, 
will, I am told, sometimes burn, and even become thick. 

There is often a combination of the processes above described. Some- 
times in the first, the juice is not separated from the stems and skins, un- 
til after fermentation ; as described under the third process. When the 
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grapes come tm unusual maturity, wine thus made is said sometimes to 
keep well. Indeed, it should be remarked, that the ripest grapes are 
always preferred for wine ; and for this reason the leaves are often 
picked from the vines in order to expose the grapes more fully to the 
sun. Hence, also, a larger portion of the grapes that grow low down on 
the mountaina, is made into wine, than of those that are cultivated near 
their summits. An acquaintnce at Bhamdin made some wine last 
year in the manner just described. It was of the same kind with that of 
hie neighbor who dried his grapes, but its color was lighter, its taste 
harsher, and it had much less body. Sometimes, in the second process, 
the grapes are first suoned. In the third, alao, the must is sometimes 
boiled a little with the stems and skins in it, so as to separate a part of 
the scum. It is thas made to partake of the taste of both the sweet and 
astringent wines, and is said to keep better than the latter. ft will exhila- 
rate as much as the astringent, but will not intoxicate so soon. 

Y have not been able to learn that sour wines are made in any part 
of the country. 

According to statements I have received from the distillers at Beirut, 
the yellow astringent wines usually yield the moet brandy; though some 
sweet wines are equa) to them. The quantity depends upon the body, 
or what they call the thickness of the wine; and that depends a good 
deal upon the nature of the soil on which the grapes grow. Whether 
the wine is made by drying the grapes or boiling the must, is, they say, 
a matter of indifference. The same quantity of grapes, I am assured, 
made into wine in either of the three processes above described, will 
yield the same quantity of brandy. The best wines yield 33 per cent. of 
what ts called good brandy. Whether it is equal to proof spirit, I do not 
know. 

I have no means of ascertaining how much wine is made in Syria, or 
in Mount Lebanon. It is not the most important, but rather the least so, 
of all the objecta for which the vine is cultivated. The principal vine- 
growing regions, are the more elevated parts of the mountains. The 
vineyards of Bhamddn, which is nearly 4000 feet above the sea, cover an 
unbroken space, about two miles long by half 4 mile wide. The vines 
are trained on the ground. During the season of grapes which lasts 
about three months, they form the principal food of the inhabitants. 
Besides what is thus consumed, the village makes about 180,000 Ibe. of 
raisina, one third of which is for home consumption, and about 24,000 
_ Ibe. of dibs, all of which is also for domestic use. The wine made is an 
iten: of no consideration ; it amounts only to a few gallona. The grapes, 
when dried into raisins, yield about 30 per cent. their weight, and about 
25 per cent. when made into dibs. The surplus raisins are carried to the 
city markets, where they are manufactured into a species of candy, 
call heldweh, which is much eaten by all classes; or steeped in water for 
a driak, which is much used, especially by the Mohammedans during 
Ramadan ; or a small portion of them is distilled into brandy. In many 
places, the proportion of wine made, is greater than at Bhamddn; and in 
a few it is the principal object for which the vine is cultivated. 

Wine in Syria is not an article of exportation. Small quantities pass 
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through the custom-house annually, but they are chiefly shipped as pres- 
ents to friends in other countries. An English house, some years ago, 
shipped six cases to London four trial. It lay there in the custom-bouse 
two years for want of a market, which it would not command because of 
its having too little body. When it was finally about to be sold by the 
government for the duties, the owners ordered it to be reshipped. They 
finally drank it at their own tables in Beirut, where it arrived in a good 
state of preservation. It was of the ordinary strength, and not brandied. 
Before leaving Beirdt, it had only been filtered through paper on being 
bottled, and that chiefly to clarify its color. In 1835, I seut a bottle of 
unstrained, unbrandied Mt. Lebanon wine toa friend in the United States 
as a curiosity. It had then been in the cellar of the British consul here, 
more thun a year, and in 1840 I found that my friend bad some of it still 
on hand. It was in a good state of preservation, having no acetous taste 
whatever. I do not certainly know in what way either of these wines 
was made, but I believe it was in the third mentioned above. I cannot 
learn that there is any particular difficulty in preserving Mt. Lebanon 
wines that have been properly made, even in the warm climate of Beirat. 
An acquaintance has just told me, that he has now on hand wives that 
are six or seven years old, unfiltered and unbrandied, and they are still 
good.—The price of good wine is about 3 cts. the pint. 

The process of filtering through paper, mentioned above, and indeed 
that of straining in any way, after the wine is first separated from the 
skins of the grapes, seems to be hardly practised at all by the natives. 
Only one individual has told me that they ever filter through paper. He 
said it was done by some connoisseurs, not to make the wine less ex- 
hilarating, but to remove the gross particles, which injure the stomach 
and brain. It exhilarates as much, but will not so soon make a man 
dead drunk. I have been told that the same result is sometimes obtain- 
ed, by putting a few drops of olive oil in a Botde of wine. 

The habit of enforcing wines, by adding brandy, ia here, so far as I have 
been able to learn, entirely unknown. I am always answered, “ brandy 
ia dearer than wine; how can it, therefore, be used for purposes of adult- 
eration >” Equally unknown are drugged wines of any kind.—On the 
other hand, unintoxicating wines, I have not been able to hear of. All 
wines, they say, will intoxicate more or less. So in regard to fermenta- 
tion, when inquiring if there exists any such thing as unfermented wine, 
Ihave uniformly been met with a stare of surprise. The very idea 
seems tu be regarded as an absurdity. The name for wine in Arabic 
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means to ferment. It is cognate with the word for leaven, and itself 
signifies also fermentation. 1 have not been able to learn, even, that any 
process is ever adopted for arresting the vinous fermentation before it is 
completed. 

In regard to the wine used at the sacrament, I have questioned both 
papal and Greek priests, and received the same answer. It must, they 
say, be perfect, pure wine. If unfermented, it will not answer, nor will 
it if the acetous fermentation be commenced. The acknowledgment of 
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the necessity of fermentation by the papists, is worthy of special notice, 
inasmuch as they reject fermented bread. This rejection is owing to 
their belief that our Saviour used unleavened bread at the institution of the 
ordinance ; and their admission of fermented wine, consequently, indi- 
cates a belief that he used fermented wine, notwithstanding it was the 
feast of unleavened bread. ‘T’o this, so far as I have observed, the custom 
of the Jews in Palestine now corresponds. In 1835,] called on the chief 
Rabbi of the Spanish Jews in Hebron, during the feast, and was treated 
with unleavened bread and wine. Finding the wine was fermented, I 
~ asked him how he could conaistently use it, or have it in his house. He 
replied, that as the vinous fermentation was completed, and there was no 
tendency to the acetous, it did not come within the prohibition of the 
law ; and that ifany wine was found at the beginning of the feast, in 
danger of running into the acetous fermentation, it was in that case re- 
moved. 

The only form in which the unfermented juice of the grape is pre- 
served, is that of dibs, which may be called grape molasses. The juice, 
immediately on being expressed from the grape, is mixed with a small 
quantity of clay, and then boiled down about one half or until there re- 
mains about 25 per cent. of the weight of the grapes. The people say 
the object of the clay is to clarify the juice ; but it seems also to have an 
influence on its sweetness. A friend of mine last year made some grape 
syrup, by simply boiling the juice without the clay, and it retained the 
acidulous taste of the grape ; whereas dibs has nothing of it, but is a pure 
sweet. In its ordinary state it has the consistency of molasses; but in 
some places where the best is made, it is beaten after it becomes cold, 
until it assumes a bright yellow color, and the consistency of ice cream ; 
in which state it remains until the next summer. It enters so largely, as 
Thave mentioned above, into the family stores in some ports, that at 
Bhamdin, for example, a place containing not over 600 souls, about 
24,000 Ibs. are made and laid up, which requires about a quarter of the 
grapes of the village. It is classed among the eatables, and not among 
the articles to be drunken. J am told that it is sometimes used to sweet- 
en water for drink, but I do not remember that I have ever seen it. It is 
generally eaten in its simple state with bread, or used in cooking. As 
found in the city markets, this article is very often adulterated with the 
Juice of the kharmdb, a sweet pod which is generally supposed to be the 
busks with which the prodigal son fed the swine, and is considered the 
lowest kind of human nourishment. I do not see how there should be 
any more difficulty in exporting dibs, than there is in exporting molasses. 
Ionce sent a quantity to a friend in England, which I believe arrived 
safe. Others have been equally successful in sending it to the United 
States, The price of the best is about 34 cts. the pound. 
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ARTICLE VIII. 


TURKISH TOLERATION. 
By Rev. Eli Smith, Missionary in Syria. 


It has come to be generally understood, that Turkish law tolerates 
only certain existing Christian sects, forbids the rise of new ones, and 
thus presents a barrier to the introduction of Protestantism. Such was 
the prevalent understanding of the case among the Franks at Constan- 
tinople, when Mr. Dwight and myself visited that city in 1830 and 1831 ; 
and this view was presented in the volumes which contain the results of 
our researches in Armenia. The same view has been repeated by al- 
most every traveller, who has touched upon the subject since. This 
view, however, needs to be very materially modified. Fifteen years’ ex- 
perience and inqniry in that country, have thrown new light upon the 
subject, and it seems important tbat this light should be diffused among 
the Christian community. 

It has been evident from the first, that the above mentioned view of 
Turkish law, did not hold good in Syria. Whatever obstacles Protes- 
tantism may have had to encounter there, it has never been tol, either 
by magistrates or people, that it had no legal right to an existance. 
Those who lately declared themselves Protestants at Hasbeiya, were 
never accused by the Turkish authorities, from the brother-in-law of the 
Sultan downward, that they had taken an illegal step. On the contrary, 
the high functionary just alluded to, officially declared, that notwithstand- 
ing what they had done, they remained dutiful subjects of the Sultan. 
The common people have never shown that they had a suspicion, that 
there was a principle in Turkish law, that stood any more in the way of 
& person’s professing Protestantisin, than of bis joining any other Chris- 
tian sect. Persecution has always been expected; but it was from the 
arburary power of magistrates and ecclesiastics, or from the violence of 
the populace, and not from the execution of law. 

At Constantinople and in that vicinity, I am not aware that this dis- 
crepancy between the received exposition of the Turkish rules of tol- 
eration and actual experience, has heen found to exist. Perhapa the 
ideas current at the capital in 1831, on this subject, prevail there still. 
If so, the following suggestions, though offered with diffidence, it is be- 
lieved may explain the difference between Constantinople and Syria, in 
relation to this subject. It is proverbial of the Turks, that they rarely re- 
pair what has fallen into decay. The walls of Constantinople still show 
the very breaches made in them when the Turks took that city. If 
many exceptions to this rule have of late appeared, they are innovations 
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upon old Turkish habits, borrowed from abroad. Scarcely more have 
the Turks been given to municipal reorganization, As they occupied 
fortresses and settled in cities without repairing or remodeling ; 80, in- 
stead of reconstructing existing organizations, they merely superinduced 
their own still semi-nomadic institutions upon them. This was the 
easiest course for a semi-barbarous people, when it found itself in pos- 
session of an empire made up of several nations, speaking unknown 
tongues, which it had not the disposition, perhaps not the ability, to ac- 
quire. Where any one of these nationa presented itself as a unt with its 
own head, and its own internal organization ; to govern it through this 
head and this organization, at least in part, was much more convenient, 
than to attempt a reconstruction of society, which required more pow- 
ers of organization than the conquerors yet possessed. The Greek na- 
tion did thus present itself as a unit, with its head in the person of the 
patriarch, and its organization ramified into every diocese and parish, 
No sectarian distinction divided i. It even embraced two other nations 
within itself, the Albanian and Slavonic ; which having no distinct national 
or sectarian existence, were naturally treated as iutegral parts of the 
Greek people. The Greek nation was therefore treated as an organic 
body, the patriarch was acknowledged as its head, and invested with 
the necessary powers as a magistrate. The rmenian nation presented 
the same unity of organization, but its head was not at hand. The 
Catholicos had his see at a great distance from the capital. In this emer- 
gency, the bishop of Brusa was brought to Constantinople, and made, 
by the governmeut, head of the nation, with the title of patriarch. 
When the Spanish Jews moved into Turkey, they were another distinct 
nation. As such they were consequently treated, and their chief Rab- 
bi was clothed with magisterial powers. 

The important idea intended to be brought to view in the preceding 
remarks, is this: That what now appears at the Turkish capital, so 
distinctly as an exclusive establishment of certain sects, was in its ori- 
gin and intention, not ecclesiastical, but wholly municipal ; not an estab- 
lishment of sects, but an organization for the government of nations. 
Each nation happened to be a distinct sect, and an ecclesiastic was ac- 
knowledged as the head of each; and hence the system came in time 
to wear its present sectarian, ecclesiastical aspect. But it was properly 
at the outset a J'urkish municipal expedient, and had not its origin in the 
older Mohammedan laws respecting religious toleration. In confirmation 
of this view, let me revert to the fact, that the Armenian patriarch is in 
no senae the ecclesiastical head of his nation. Ecclesiastically consid- 
ered, he is ouly bishop of a diocese. He can no more consecrate bish- 
ops, than can other bishops. This is the business of the Catholicoa 
Nor cun he perform any ecclesiastical functions beyond his diocesan 
limits. His patriarchal title is of Turkish origin, and his powers, above 
those of his fellow bishops, are given him from the same source for 
magisterial purposes. Another confirmation of this view is at band. 
Among the multitudes attracted to Constantinople as the capital of a 
great empire, is a little knot of a few huudred Christian 4rabs. In con- 
formity with the system there prevalent, they also must needs be treated 
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as an organized body, and have a head. But s0 little was thought by 
them, or the government, of its being an ecclesiastical arrangement, that 
the person acting as their magistrate, is actually a Turk. Again, take 
the case of the recently acknowledged sect of papal Armenians. The 
labors of papal missionaries during many years, had resulted in the con- 
version of a good many Greeks and Armenians to the Romish church. 
The Greek converts generally took Frank protection, and thus the quea- 
tion of toleration, in regard to them, was evaded. The Armeniana re- 
tained their national connection, the patriarch still representing them as 
their head before the government; and by paying certain fees to the 
Armenian clergy, they managed to keep all quiet, while they, at the 
Rame time, had their own clergy and worship. At length the Armenian 
patriarch, on the breaking out of the Russian war, saw fit to cast them 
off. That act deprived them of any acknowledged municipal existence, 
and they were persecuted for a time as outlaws. At length the gov- 
ernment was persuaded to give them a head, as a distinct community. 
According to analogy, this head was to be a patriarch. A patriarch was 
appointed by the pope. But here a difficulty arose. ‘The Sultan would 
not accept, as their municipal head, a person of foreign appointment. 
No more would the pope accept, as their patriarch, a person of ‘Turkish 
appointment. The difficulty resulted in the appeintment of two per- 
sons with the title of patriarch. The pope’s patriarch was the real 
ecclesiastical head of the sect, the Sultan’s was only its municipal head, 
and no real patriarch at all, though bearing the name. 

One important suggestion, arising out of the view of the subject thus 
presented, deserves to be noticed, before I pass to a consideration of the 
atate of things in Syria. It is this: That should it be necessary for 
Protestantism, in and around Constantinople, to have a municipal organ- 
ization and a head, like the other sects, that head need not be an ecclesiastic. 
A bishop of foreign allegiance, and foreign appointment, he can never 
be. A lay head, with a purely municipal organization, will answer 
every purpose of the Turkish government. Then, different denomina- 
tions of Protestants can enjoy equally the benefit of the same act of tol- 
eration ; the great advantage will be gained of giving the Turkish gov- 
ernment no occasion to control, or interfere with, purely ecclesiastical 
matters; and the clergy will be left to the simple discharge of their 
spiritual functions, unencumbered with municipal duties, and uncorrupted 
by secular power. 

In Syria, the Arab nation occupying that country, did not present it- 
self to its Turkish conquerors as a unit. It had no national organization, 
and no head. On the contrary, it was split up into, at least, eight sects, 
five Mohammedan and three Christian, each feeling little or no national 
affinity with any other. For the Turks to introduce their national muni- 
cipal system here, was plainly impracticable. Nor was it introduced by 
sects, which would not have failed to be done, had the system in its ori- 
ginal intention, been sectarian and not national. The Greek patriarch of 
Antioch and his bishops do indeed receive firmans from the Porte, yet 
neither he nor the other patriarchs and bishops in Syria have ever been 
mM practice, treated by the Turkish authorities as municipal magistrates, 
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nor have the clergy had the collection of taxes. The taxes, it is true, 
are in many places, collected by sects; but then, it is by lay committee- 
men, chosen by the people of each religious community, and in each town 
by itself, while in country places, the distinction of sect, in this mat- 
ter, is very often not at all observed. The Turks having thus never in- 
troduced into Syria, their own peculiar expedient for the government of 
subject nations, the older Mohammedan principles of religious toleration, 
have been left comparatively unembarrassed, and allowed to exert their 
more liberal influence. 

What the original principles of Mohammedan law, upon the point in 
question, are, we have the means of knowing with great exactness. 
They are contained in a legal document, which I will give in full; after 
first explaining the circumstances in which it was issued. The city of 
Aleppo, in Syria, was for a long time the seat of a flourishing papal mis- 
sion; and as the result of its labors, many converts were made from 
among the Arab members of the Greek church. At length, in the year 
1175 of the Hejira, somewhat more than eighty years ago, the Greeks 
obtained a firman for persecuting the Catholics ; by authority of which 
they oppressed them, and imprisoned a number. Then the Catholics 
petitioned the Porte, and obtained a feina in their favor, which is the 
document in question. A fetna is the decision of a Mu/h upon a point 
of law, and a Mufti is an official expounder of law. His opinions are 
obtained by proposing questions in writing, often stated in the most ab- 
stract manner, without the naming of parties; and they remain mere 
abstract opinions until acted on by a Kadi. The Kadi’s business is to 
decide whether the conditions, supposed in the question, correspond tg 
the circumstances of the case under trial; and his favorable decision 
gives executive authority to the fetna. The document I am about to 
quote, having emanated from the chief of the Muftis at the capital, is of 
the highest legal authority. I am not aware that any one has yet search- 
ed for it among the records of fetnas at Constantinople. But 1 bave 
found it in two modern Arabic histories of Syria, and as it, at the time, 
stopped the persecution that was raging, and is, as it were, the charter 
upon which the liberties of the Greek Catholic sect are founded, its 
genuineness does not admit of a doubt, nor is it to be doubted that it 
received the necessary erequatur from the proper judicial authority. 
Such a document ought to be searched for, however, among the re- 
cords of the office from which it issued. 

The question proposed was the following: “ What do you say, (may 
God preserve your Excellency,) in case a tolerated pergen is appointed 
patriarch or bishop over the tolerated Christians, Greeks and other strang- 
ers, dwelling in the city of Aleppo, or Damascus, or other cities of the 
Ouoman empire, by virtue of a royal edict from bis Highness our master, 
the Sultan, to attend to their concerns both general and particular in 
affairs of religion, such as marriages, prayers, invocations and other legal 
matters; and then a portion of them dissent from and disobey lim, con- 
trary tv the command of our master, the Sultan, and mingle with the 
untolerated Franks, and embrace their religion, and pray in their church- 
ea, intending thereby to disobey the command of our master the Sultan, 
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and elevate themselves above Mohammedans? Shall they be con- 
strained to obey the royal command by conforming to the said patriarch 
or bishop? And if they disobey the command of our master the Sultan, 
and elevate themselves above Mohammedans, shall they be considered 
untolerated, their covenant of toleration be regarded as broken, the treat- 
ment of the untolerated be inflicted upon them, their blood be shed with 
impunity, and their property and their children be a lawful prey to Mo- 
hammedans? Favor with an answer, and yours be the reward.” 

A few explanatory remarks upon this questiou may be proper before 
we proceed to the answer. 

1. The terms “ tolerated” and “ untolerated,” by which I have trans- 
lated the Arabic dhimmy and harby, relate to the two classes into which 
Mohammedan law divides all non-Mohammedans. One consists of those, 
who, by submission and paying the capitation tax, become entitled to 
toleration; as is the case with Turkish rayahs. The other includes all 
who resist Mohammedan authority and refuse the tax. Upon these, it is 
one of the cardinal duties of Mohammedanism to make war, and their 
lives, property and children are a lawful prey to any Mohammedan. 

2, The worst construction is evidently attempted to be put upon the 
proceedings of the Aleppine dissenters, as if the case bad been made 
out by an enemy. 

3. The right of seceding from a church over which an ecclesiastic has 

been appointed by authority of the Sultan, is one of the points brought 
into question—a pvint which covers the case of a removal of relations 
from one acknowledged church to another, even in Constantinople. 
@ 4. Joining with a foreign sect and worshipping with Franks, is ad- 
duced as an aggravation of the charge. This, in case of the seceders in 
question, had reference to their adherence to Roman Catholic missiona- 
ries. But it is equally applicable to converts to Protestantism. The lat- 
ter are nq more chargeuble with seeking a foreign ecclesiastical alliance, 
and thereby joining an unacknowledged sect, than were the former. 

5. The calling of the Aleppine seceders, Greeks and strangers, does 
not imply that they were not Turkish subjects. That they were under- 
stood to be subjects, is distinctly shown by the answer. They were in 
fact Arabs by nation, and the term Greek is bere used only with refer- 
ence to church relationship. 

We will now proceed with our fetna. 

“ Answer.—Praise be to God the anthor of rectitude. You are ac- 
quainted with what is manifest in the standard books of the Doctors of 
the school of our Imam en-Naaman, their comments and fetnas; that 
infidelity is all of one sect. So that if a Christian embraces the religion 
of a Jew, or a Jew the religion of a Christian, or of a Frank, it shall 
not break his covenant of toleration. As is declared by the author of 
the Kunz, and others of our respected Doctors, the covenant of a toler- 
ated person i3 broken, only by his retiring to a country of the untoler- 
ated, or by victory over such a country. Now if you understand what 
we have affirmed, you will see, that if a portion of the tolerated Chris- 
tians unite with the Franks, and adopt their religion, and pray in their 
churches, it is not disobedience in them, nor an attempt to elevate them- 
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selves above Mohammedans. Nor can we say that they have gone from 
one religion to another; as we have already affirmed that all religions op- 
pozed to Mohammedanism, are infidelity of an equal degree. Wherefore 
their covenant of toleration is not to be broken, nor are they to suffer the 
treatment of the untolerated. Inasmuch as the untolerated Franks, if 
they enter the country of Mohawmedans under an assurance of safety, 
are secured. If they remain a year and do not return to their eountry, 
they become tolerated, and are to receive the treatment of those who are 
tolerated. It is not lawful to shed their blood, nor to take any of their 
property, while they are in our country; as is manifest from what hes. 
been already said. Nor does their not paying tribute render any such 
thing allowable; nor is our not taking tribute from the Franks who live 
among us a fault on our part. Even if they refuse to pay it, according 
to the declaration of the author of the Kunz, their covenant of toleration 
is not broken by their refusal of tribute, nor can we call them untolerated. . 
Wherefore it is not lawful for us to shed the blood of the Frauks afore- 
said, in our country, nor to take any of their property without right. 
Much more is it not lawful in reference to the tolerated who are subject 
to our laws. It is not lawful for any one who believes in God and the 
last day, to interfere with the portion of the tolerated, be they Aleppines, 
Damascenes, or others, or to demand of them obedience to the patriarchs 
or bishops professing infidelity. Especially as it is affirmed in the dog- 
mas of the professors of the Sunneh, that to approve of infidelity is infi- 
delity ; from which may God defend us. We have appointed over them 
a magistrate with a royal edict from his Highness our master the Sultan, 
which does not forbid them to adopt the religion of others, And if there 
be anything in the royal edict which directs to conformity to the patri- 
arch or bishop, it must bave occurred by oversight, arranged at the sug- 
gestion of the patriarch or bishop, it being impossible that it should have 
occurred by intention of the Sultan; may God most high establish bim 
in victory. Wherefore it shall be meritorious for his Excellency our 
master the Vizier, and the magistrates of Mubammedans, to prevent the 
tolerated person, patriarch or bishop, from interfering with the tolerated 
strangers. This is the answer, well considered and deereed. Let no 
other be considered or attended to. And God knows best. 


(Signed,) Soneman Et-Mansuny, of the school of Hantfeh. 


The hnam en-Vaaman, mentioned above, is the founder of the school 
of Hanifeb, the one of the four orthodox schools of the Mobammedan 
Jaw which prevail at Constantinople and iv Turkey proper. The Kunz 
is a standard work in Mohammedan law. The professors of the Sunneh, 
are the domivant sect of Turkey in distinction from that of Persia. A 
believer in God and the last day is only another phrase for a Mohamme- 
dan. With these explanations, thia fetna is a very intelligible document. 
By it the following poiats are clearly decided. 

1. A Christian transgresses no law of Mohammedanism by going from 
one acknowledged sect to another. As soon as he declares that he no 
longer belongs to his former sect, the authority of the head of that sect 
over him ceases. Nor may a Mohammedan magistrate force him to re- 
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turn to his obedience. On the contrary, it is a commendable act in such 
a magistrate to shield the seceder from all persecution. 

2. The profession of a foreign form of Christianity is no aggravation of 
the case, and does not change the unexceptionable character of the act 
of dissent. The necessity of belonging to a sect baving an acknowl- 
edged head, does not seem to have been felt by the writer of the docu- 
ment. No allusion is made to it, either in the question or the answer. 

3. The grounda of this liberty of dissent, are no acknowledgment of 
the rights of conscience. They consist of two principles characteristi- 
cally Mohammedan. First, all forms of unbelief are equally wrong, and 
therefure constituting, in the eye of Mohammedanism, but one sect. To 
punish unbelievers, therefore, for going from sect to sect, would be a 
manifest inconsistency. Second, to force a dissenter back into a sect he 
hed left, would imply an approval of the doctrines of that sect; and this 
approval would be an act of infidelity,the very greatest of all sins. I 
may add, that if this latter reason be valid against forcing persons back 
from the Romish Church to the Greek—churches equally idolatrous— 
how much more weight must it have, in the judgment of a Mohamme- 
dan, against forcing a convert back from Protestantism, in which no 
idolatry exists, into a sect which worships pictures and images ? 

These grounds for the toleration of dissent, are certainly not to our 
taste; but the conclusions to which they lead, when acted upon, practi- 
cally give to non-Mohnmmedans in Turkey, more freedom of conscience 
than is enjoyed under almost any government in Continental Europe. 
Accordingly in Syria, where they have had the freest scope, Christians 
have always had the liberty of going from one existing sect to another ; 
often, indeed, not without temporary persecutions, but persecutions origi- 
nating, not in the law, but in bribery and other sinister influences. New 
sects, too, have risen up. The Greek Catholic sect obtained a settled 
existence through the influence of this fetna. There are also Syrian 
Catholica, and Armenian Catholics; and each of the three sects has its 
patriarch. It is to be noticed, also, that the Armenian Catholic sect was 
in existence and had its patriarch in Syria, long before the same sect 
was acknowledged at Constantinople. None of these sects, moreover, 
has ever had a representative-head, or been officially acknowledged, at 
Constantinople; and the same is true of the Maronites, a sect that was 
in existence when the Osmanly Turks first took the country. The Ma- 
ronite patriarch did indeed, in 1841, through British influence, receive the 
authority to have his kapu-kakhiya, or official agent, at the seat of govern- 
ment; but he immediately involved himself in political and belligerent 
intrigues, which threw him into disgrace, and this agent is probably no 
longer known. The Greek Catholic patriarch, also, has been for some 
two or three years, at Constantinople ; but only temporarily, to carry on 
a lawsuit with the patriarch of the Greeks. Protestantism has, in the 
eye of the law, as good a chance as papacy. And lately, in the trial, 
the Hasbeiyans had only to declare that they were no longer Greeks bat 
Protestants, and the Greek patriarch could not touch them; nor did the 
authorities, on the other hand, charge them with taking an illegal step. 

Such is the toleration extended to us in Syria, by Mohammedan law. 
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It is liable, indeed, to very great infringements from arbitrary and covert 
proceedings of corrupt magistrates, and from the violence of a fanatical 
Populace. And there is danger of an extension over the country of the 
ecclesiastical municipal system prevalent at the capital ; especially under 
the influences that are coming in upon Turkish institutions from the 
neighboring governments of Continental Europe. Were it secure from 
these contingencies, we in Syria are prepared to say, that we are content 
with the toleration Mohammedan law affords us, in our labors for the 
salvation of the nominally Christian population of the country. The ex- 
tent of this toleration ought to be known to the credit of the law which 
grants it; and every influence from abroad, tending to curtail it, is high- 
ly to be deprecated. 

It is sure, that we should have less liberty under any European govern- 
ment that might be extended over the country, unless it were that of one 
or two of the moat tolerant of the Protestant powers, Were any of the 
native sects, Christian or Jewish, to be put in possession of the govern- 
ment, they would be sure to exclude us from laboring among them. 
And from the acknowledged toleration of Protestantism as a sect, with 
an official head and municipal organization, about which there has been 
some talk, and perhaps negotiation of late, we have, if I mistake not, 
more to apprehend than to hope. It could hardly fail w be accompanied 
with the corruption and intolerance of an establishment—a corruption 
the greater for its being the creature and neceaszarily the tool of a Moham- 
medan government; and an intolerance the more overbearing for the 
want of enlightened views of the rights of conscience in the country 
where it would exist. Tbe power with which such an establishment 
would be invested, we do not need. To worldly churches, admitting 
within their bosom the ignorant, the vicious and the refractory, in a word, 
the whole community, it would be of use, and in fact necessary, for 
purposes of government and discipline, if government and discipline be 
exercised. Our system is wholly different. Purely spiritual in its char- 
acter, admitting only such as are spiritual to the rights of membership, it 
needs no aid from the civil power in the management of its internal con- 
cerns. Aiming, moreover, at no widely extended organization, it has not 
to encounter, and make terms with, the jealousy which would be felt by 
Government toward such an organization, even if it were of a spiritual 
character. Wherever it finds, or succeeds in raising up, a company of 
true believers, it regards them as a church of Christ, competent to man- 
age among themaelves all their ecclesiastical affairs. It changes in no 
respect their relation to Government; but leaves them to pay their taxes 
in the way they have ever done, or in any other way that may be pre- 
ecribed to them; and in a word, places them before the authorities as 
simple dutiful subjects, and nothing else. This simple, spiritual form of 
religion originally worked its way in that same country, amid sore em- 
barrasements and persecutions, It is also specially adapted for introduc- 
tion there again. And if it be animated with its pristine vitality, it will 
find openings left by the laws of the land wide enough for it to enter, 
and spread its spiritual leaven, until the whole mass of society shall be 
wrought upon by its unpretending, and yet transforming influences. 
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ARTICLE IX. 


GEOGRAPHICAL NOTES ON PALESTINE. 


By Rev. Samuel Wolcott, Longmeadow, Mass. 


The Coast of the Dead Sea. 


In a short notice of some recent Maps of Palestine, in a former Nuin- 
ber of this Journal,! we referred incidentally to a locality on the western 
coast of the Dead Sea, towards its southern extremity, the ancient Masa- 
da, which the writer had visited, in company with an English artist, dur- 
ing his residence in Palestine. The excursion led us to traverse a por- 
tion of the coast of tbat sea, which no modern traveller had passed over. 

The position just named was found to command a complete view of 
the sea; the map of which, in Robinson’s Biblical Researches, was sub- 
jected to the sevese test of being compared with the object itself, as it 
lay directly under our eye, more than a thousand feet below us. The 
testimony which has been given to the public, respecting the credit with 
which the work sustained that test, need not be repeated bere. It is cer- 
tainly surprising that it should have been left for American research, at 
so late a period, to define with any degree of correctness the shape of 
this singular sheet of water; as it is gratifying that it has finally been 
done so accurately. The annexed sketch gives more minutely and cor- 
rectly the portion of the coast already referred to, which had not before 
come uoder personal examination. It is merely a general outline, drawn 
from the individual recollections of the writer, and without any reference 
to bearings and distances noted at the time and subsequently published 
by Professor Robinson, and which, with a more particular description of 
the localities, can be consulted by the reader.2 We subjoin a few expla- 
nations, and cannot forbear expressing a hope that the time may be near, 
when some enterprising traveller will execute an undertaking which 
combines so much, both of scientific and sacred interest, and explore the 
shores and sound the depths of this remarkable sea. The Wadys here 
given are all dry in the summer season. During the rains, the sands are 
washed down and form projecting points in the sea. We obeerved drift 
wood ip various places along the coast, indicating the different stages at 
which the water had stood. The Birket el-Khdlil, (‘ Pool of the Friend,’ - 
—-a name given to Abraham, and hence to Hebron, to which the proba- 
bly refers,) is a mere depression in the sand, into which the waters flow 
when they are raised by the winter torrents, and evaporating, leave a sa- 
line deposit, which the natives gather for domestic use. The coast north 





1 Vol. Il. p. 585 sq 
? Rabiiaon 8 Bibliotheca Sacra, No, 1. pp, €8—68. 
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of Masada, like the opposite penineula, is a sand-bank or shoal, and from 
every part of it the rock on which the fortress was built, which projects 
beyond the ridge and towers above it, is a conspicuous and imposing ob- 
ject. We have marked the path by which our guide conducted us to 





As our readers have before them, for the first time, a definite view of 
the position of Masada, we shall be juatified, in connection with the ac- 
companying sketch, in calling their attention more particularly to this 
once important and still interesting point. It will be remembered by the 
readers of the Biblical Researches,! that Robinson and Smith had a view 
of this rock from the high cliff over ’Ain Jidy, and with the aid of a teles- 
cope discovered ruins on its stummit. They ascertained that it bore 
among the natives the name of Sebbeh, but could not conjecture what 


1 Vol. I. p. 239 aq. 
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the site had anciently been, and proceeded north without visiting it. It 
afterwards occurred to them that it might be Masada ; and the reasons 
for this opinion, as given in the Researches, are quite convincing. Noth- 
ing was needed but the evidence of actual inspection, without which, of 
course, there could not be absolute certainty. 

The spot thus discovered and waiting to be identified, though not men- 
tioned in the Scriptures, was from its natural position, and from the place 
it had occupied in the earlier annals of the country, fitted to engage the 
attention of any one interested in such investigations, and who had an 
opportunity of pursuing them. Nothing was known of it, except the 
representations of Josephus. 

He had described it, (in oriental style, of course,) as an isolated rock, of 
large circumference and vast height, encompassed on every side with 
valleys so profound that the eye could not reach) their bottom. It was so 
abrupt as to be inaccessible except at two points, one towards the Dead 
Sea and the other on the opposite side. The ascent in these places was 
extremely difficult; it being necessary to proceed cautiously with one 
foot before the other, and cling to the face of the rock, with the certain- 
ty, in case the foot should slip, of being precipitated into a yawning 
chasm, of such depth as to quell the courage and infuae terror into the 
mind of every bebolder. After proceeding in this way about thirty fur- 
longs, the summit was reached, which was not a peak, but a plain of con- 
siderable extent. This ia the substance of Josephus’ description of the 
natural features of the place. 

His history of it as a fort is briefly as follows. One of the Jewish 
high priests first built a fortress on it, and called it Masada. Afterwards 
kiog Herod, perceiving the advantages of the position, erected here ex- 
tensive fortifications. He built a wall around the entire summit, with 
thirty-eight towers. He also built a citadel and a palace, which he fit- 
ted up and furnished expensively; and cut capacious reservoirs for 
water in the rock. The object of Herod was to secure a safe retreat for 
himself, in case of imminent danger; and it served his purpose, for 
when Jerusalem was besieged by Antigonua, he escaped with his fami- 
ly, with great difficulty, and placed them here for a season, having made 
provision for a long residence, if necessary. Itcame at length by treach- 
ery, during the war of Vespasian, into the possession of the Licarii, a 
set of Jewish banditti, under the command of one Eleazer, a powerful 
man, who bad resolved to submit on no terms to the Romans, and who 
treated as enemies thoee of his countrymen that did, and plundered 
their property. They found in it the provisions which Herod had laid 
up; arms for ten thousand men, and immense stores of grain, wine, oil 
and fruit. Josephus would have us believe that the fruits were fair, ripe 
and fresh, as when they were deposited there nearly one hundred years 
before, and argues ‘ that the air was here the cause of their enduring so 
long, this fortress being so high, and so free from the mixture of all ter- 
rene and muddy particles of matter.’ Every other hold in Palestine had 
yielded to the Roman legions, and the capture of this, the strongest of 
all, was reserved for their crowning achievement. The Procurator, 
Flavius Silva, collected his troops from all parts of the country for the 
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éxpedition against it. Arrived at the spot, he first built a stone wall en- 
tirely round the rock, that none of the besieged might escape. He then 
with incredible labor, at a point where the rock formed a sloping ridge, 
raised an embankment two hundred cubits high, and upon this another 
of fifty cubits, and a tower still higher, fluted with iron, from which he 
was able, with his machines and weapons, to reach the garrizon. The 
tesistance was desperate and protracted, but becoming ineffectual ; and 
at the close of a day’s assaults, which had mude it apparent that the 
place would be carried by storm on the next, Eleazer made an impas- 
sioned appeal to his men, urging them to save themselves from the pow- 
er of the Romans in the only way that was now possible to them, by 
self-sacrifice. The suggestion was adopted with a frenzied ardor, and 
every man proceeded to slay his own wife and children, having first 
tenderly embraced them. They then selected by lot ten of their num- 
ber to be the executioners of the rest, and lying down by the side of 
their respective families, they offered their necks for the appointed stroke; 
The ten, baving despatched their comrades, cast lots for one of their 
number to do the same office for the remainder. Having done his work, 
the survivor examined all the bodies to see that none were alive, and 
set fire to the palace, and then run his sword through himself and felt 
down dead by his relatives. Nine hundred and sixty individuals were 
thus slaughtered. It was their intention not to leave a single soul of 
their number to come under the Roman dominion ; but two women and 
five children having secreted themselves, were overlooked, and escaped 
to tell the tale. The massacre was made in the night; and when the 
Roman soldiers, who renewed the siege in the morning and were amazed 
at the unexpected solitude and silence, entered the fortifications and be- 
held the tragic spectacle, they are said to have heen much affected, and 
‘could take no pleasure in the fact, though it were done to their enemies.’ 

We are not aware of any subsequent mention of the place as one of 
which the position was known, by historians or travellers. It appears to 
have remained in entire obscurity for eighteen centuries, until it was ob- 
served at a distance by our countrymen. It was, therefore, no slight 
gratification to us, while spending a winter in Jerusalem, to be able to 
accept the invitation of our English friend to accompany him to the 
spot. We found the rock accessible at a single point; and to the ac- 
eount of our examination of the place, and of the general correspon- 
dence of its ruins with the preceding descriptions of Josephus, refer- 
ente has already been made. In the sketch before given, we have mark- 
ed the Roman wall of circumvallation referred to in the narrative, and 
indicated in it the two principal encampments, the walle of which are 
aleo standing. It was built at a safe distance from the rock. On the 
side towards the Dead Sea, we launched some of the large stones which 
Herod had laid in the wall on the brow of the cliff some twelve hun- 
dred feet above it, none of which quite reached it, though making the 
most stupendons bounds. We regarded it as a striking illustration of 
the Roman perseverance that subdued the world, which could sit down 
deliberately in such a desert, and commence a siege with such a work, 
and with such military engines as were then known could scale such a 
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fortress. It brought the siege before us with an air of reality, and viv- 
idly recalled to our minds, as we looked down upon it, the awful immo- 
lation which had taken place on the very spot where we stood. This 
was the conclusion of the war in which Jerusalem was seen encompass- 
ed with armies, the winding up in blood of the drama in which were 
enacted the scenes of great tribulation foretold by the Saviour; and ter- 
ribly, to the last, was realized by the devoted people the fearful impreca- 
tion of their fathers, ‘His blood be on us and on our children" 


Route from Mount Lebanon to Baalbek. 


In connection with notices referred to in the preceding pages, Prof. 
Robinson communicated to the public a few observations which were 
made on Baalbek and the Cedars.!_ The notes taken on the journey to 
these sites were not sent to him, because we had no instrument for taking 
bearings; without which they could be of little value. On consulting 
the maps, it appears that a few of our specifications, particularly of dis- 
tances, might serve to correct or define a few positions. We therefore 
copy the following notes on a part of the route from the memorandum 
book in which they were entered at the time; not as possessing any in- 
terest for the general reader, but because they may be of some slight 
service to the cartographer. The excursion was made in company with 
ethers. 

Sept. 13, 1842. Left el-Abadiyeh (a village in Mount Lebanon about 
three hours from Beirdt) at 8h. in the morning, on horseback. At 10h. 
90’ reached Khan ’Ain Saufeh, on the Damascus road, and at 11h. Khan 
.Medairej, near the head of the large valley of the Metn, and command- 
ing a fine view of it. Left at 2h. and had a noble view of the Metn from its 
head, one of the finest inland mountain prospects. At 3h. came in sight 
of the Bukéa, on Colo-Syria Plain. At 4h. left the Damascus road on 
our right, and below us, further to the right, the ruined Kilah Kubb 
Eltas, on the border of the Plain, surrounded by a grove of poplars. 
Continued north along the edge of the Plain, crossing some small streams 
which flowed into it, and which were feeding mills and irrigating fields 
of green Indian corn. The brooks, the grain and vegetation, and the 
meadow: like plain reminded us, more than any part of the country that 
we had seen, of New England. The Anti-Lebanon range of mountains 
is less bold, but more graceful than the Lebanon. Having pasaed a 
small village on our left and another on our right, we reached Zahleh at 
6h., and pitched our tent in a quiet nook in the bill-side, a few rods south- 
east of the town. The latter is imbedded in a valley, about a mile west 
of the Plain. A copious stream runs through the bed of the valley, 
which is full of green poplars, and has a picturesque appearance. The 
town is compactly built, and the houses have mostly an external coat of 
whitewash, but like other Syrian villages, its interior is crowded, filthy and 
wretched. Our path, a little before reaching the town, had been lined 
with vineyards, protected by hedges of the hawthorn rose. 





1 Bibliotheca Sacra (First Series) No. 1. pp. 84—87. 
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Sept. 14. Left our encampment at 7h., and descended the valley 
through the poplar grove, and by the side of the babbling brook. Pase- 
ing at its opening the village Malaka, with its orchards and gardens, and 
proceeding north, we reached in half an hour the small village of Kerak, 
where we halted to take a look at the reputed tomb of Nuah. It was 
shown to us by the man who has charge of it; in a covered building, 
constructed like otber Muslim tombs, and covered with a green pall. It 
is more than one hundred feet in length, and is claimed to represent the exact 
height of the Antediluvian Patriarch!! Our route hence lay along the 
western border of the Buk4éa, which became narrower and more undu- 
lating. We passed three or four indifferent hamlets, and along fields of 
melons, beans, and maize. Half an hour before reaching Baalbek, we 
came to tHe remains of an octagonal structure, supported by eight columns 
of polished red granite, which had probably been brought away from the 
temple, and placed here to form a shrine for some Muslim saint. We 
reached Baalbek at 2h., and passed directly through the village to the Ras 
el-’Ain. ‘This is perhaps the most copious fountain in the country, and its 
waters were cool and limpid. We threw ourselves on the green sward 
by its side, under the shade of a willow, after a hot and fatiguing ride, 
and refreshed ourselves with draughts of the sweet water, and some clusters 
of fresh delicious grapes which were brought us from the neighboring 
vineyard. This would have been a pleasant spot for our encampment, 
but on account of its distance from the ruins, which lie at the other ex- 
tremity of the town, we returned and pitched our tent near some walnut 
trees west of the grand temple, and proceeded to make our observations, 


ARTICLE X. 
SELECT NOTICES AND INTELLIGENCE. 


The Allgemeines Repertorium fir theologische Literatur und Kirchliche 
SXatishk, formerly edited by Rheinwald, has passed into the hands of H. 
Reuter. The present editor has furnished in the September number of 
the last year a critical notice of the third part or volume of Ritter’s 
History of Christian philosophy. The first four volumes of Ritter’s great 
work embrace the complete history of ancient pagan philosophy. With 
the fifth commences the history of Christian philosophy, which is con- 





' The tomb of Eve is also shown by the Muslims in Arabia. It was visited 
by Burckhardt, who represents it as “ about four feet long’ and as “ resembling 
the tomb of Noah ;” (Travels in Arabia, Vol. [. p. 25). There would seem to 
be no ground for the comparison ; and it would be strange, in connection with 
the above, that the Orientals should assign so small a stature to ‘the Mother 
of all living.” We venture the suggestion that the number entered by Burck- 
hardt in hia notes was 40, and that it was abbreviated by his editors, supposing 
it to be a mistake. 
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tinued in this vetume through the first period of the Greek ahd Latin 
fathers, till after the time of Origen. The sixth volume, or the second of 
the Christian philosophy furnishes the period of the fathers, extending to 
the time of John of Damascus. The next is the volume here noticed. 
It extends from the ninth to the twelfth century. As this is the point of 
transition from the philosophy of the Christian fathers to that of the 
écholastic writers, Ritter has only complied with the necessary conditions 
of a complete history of philosophy, in deciding to give an extended view 
of the characteristic features of the intellect of the Middle Ages. The 
history of the scholastic philosophy, has cost the author more severe study 
than any other part of his work. Indeed the attempt of Ritter is too 
gigantic for any one mortal. The reviewer pronounces this thé most 
complete history of the philosophy of that period. From the nature of 
the case in this volume, as well as the two preceding, the author treads 
closely upon the domains of Dogmengeschichte, and is therefore the more 
imteresting to the theologian. Reuter complains of a want of sufficient 
restriction to whet is purely philosophical; and, moreover, controverts 
What Ritter regards as-new and important results, namely, that the con- 
troversy of the nominalists and realists was insignificant; that the influ- 
ence of the Aristotelian philosophy at that time was very limited ; and 
that the alleged nominalism of Abelard is a fiction. Another volume of 
Ritter has since been published, but we have as yet no knowledge of its 
particular character. 

The Berlin Jahrbticher fir wissenschaflliche Kritik, speaks in terms of 
high commendation of the continuation of Brandis’s Handbuch der Ges- 
chichte der griechisch-rimischen Philosophie. The first volume, which ap- 
peared in 1835, brought down the history to the time of Socrates. The 
volume under review, which is called the second part, and first division, 
treats of the philosophy of Socrates, and of his immediate followers, par- 
ticularly Plato. Brandis is represented as being more successful and 
bappy in the execution of this, than of the first volume. The next divi- 
siou of part second, or the third volume will exhibit the system of Aris- 
totle. Thus far this truly Christian, as well as learned author has succeed- 
ed in maintaining the first rank among the writers on the history of an- 
cient philosophy. 

In Tholuck’s Literarischer /nzeiger, is a review, probably by the 
editor himself, of the second edition of H. A. W. Meyer’s 
ttsches Handbuch tiber das Evangelium Matthaeus, 1844. Since the publi- 
cation of the first edition, which was commenced in 1832 and which ex- 
tended to nearly all the books of the New Testament, the author's views 
have undergone an important change. Then he was a rank rationalist; 
now he is a decided, though not perfectly consistent supernaturalist. 
The reviewer gives to Meyer’s manual a preference over that of De 
Wette, as excelling the latter in sound historical criticism, in definite and 
decided views, and in simplicity, order and completeness. We think, 
however, this comparison must be limited to the Gospel of Matthew, or 
at least, as it respects De Wette, to the historical books of the New Tes- 
tament. On the Epistles, De Wette’s brief comments are as yet without 
a rival; and it is not without regret that we learn his purpose to break 
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off, for the present with the Epistle to the Hebrews, and seek recreation 
by a change of studies. It is reported that he intends visiting America 
pext year. 

We find in Gersdorf’s Repertorium an interesting account of the new 
edition of K. O. Miiller’s Geschichten der hellenischen Stammen und Stddte 
by SGhneidewin. More than twenty-five years have passed away since 
the commencement of the first edition, during which period Miiller had 
collected materials for numerous corrections and additions, but died 
before preparing a new edition. The editor has modestly, and we think 
properly judged, that no foreign hand should he allowed to alter the work 
of such a man as Miiller. He has therefore limited himself to arranging 
and insertiog in their proper places, the materials which Miiller himself 
Jeft in his numerous papers. 

The Repertorium also notices and highly commends, Die Griindung der 
Univerniat zu Konigsberg und das Leben thres ersten Rectors Georg. Sa- 
binus, von Dr. Max Toppen. The first seventy pages are devoted to the 
early life of Sabinus, including his studies, his travels in Italy, his mar- 
riage with the daughter of Melanchthon, his residence as professor at 
Frankfort on the Oder, his settlement at Kénigsberg. The greater part 
of the work is occupied with the history of the University of Konigs- 
berg, during the period of Sabinus’ connection with it. This biographi- 
cal history is the more valuable as it is, to a great extent, founded on 
manuscript authorities. 

The Berlin Jakrbicher contains a review of Bahr’s Geschichte der rémis- 
chen Tateratur, the third edition, greatly enlarged and corrected. The 
work has been so enlarged as to require its division into two volumes, 
The history of the Christian literature, which formed a supplementary 
volume in the second edition, is not included in the third. Nearly all the 
additional light which has been cast upon the history of Roman litera- 
ture within the last twelve years, has been brought together by the in- 
dustrious author to increase the value of the new edition, and to render 
it still more worthy than the second of being held as the best and most 
complete manual on the subject of which it treats. 

The sixth volume of the new series of von Raumer’s Eistorisches Tas- 
chenbuch, for the year 1845, fully sustains the former character of this 
valuable historical annual. The old series contains ten volumes. The 
collection of historical essays in both is excellent. The contents of the 
last volume may serve as a specimen of the character of the work. It 
contains the following articles; Early settlements in the United States, 
by Talvy; Tuck, by Carus; Treason of Wallenstein, by Ropell ; Resi- 
dence in Paris during the year 1810, by Varnhagen von Ense; Accusa- 
tion and trial of the Knights Templars, by Soldan; Joan of Arc by von 
Raumer ; Constitution and history of the cities of Belgium from the be- 
ginning of the seventeenth century till their annexation to the French 
Republic, by Arendt. 

In 1844, was coramenced at Berlin a Zeitschrift fir Geachichtswissen- 
schaft, edited by Dr. A. Schmidt, with the codperation of Bockh, Grimm, 
Perz and Ranke. With such men at its head, it cannot fail to be the 
best historical journal of the age. It is published montbly, at 6g Thaler 
@ year. 
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In the first Number of the Studien und Kritiken, Prof. Hagenbach has 
given an elaborate review of J. J. Herzog’s Leben Oecolampad’s und die 
Reformation der Kirche zu Basel, and of J. W. Baum’s Theodor Beza, nach 
handschrifllichen Quellen dargestellt. Between Oecolampad and Beza, says 
the learned reviewer a parallel may in many respects naturally be drawn. 
They were both reformers of the second rank, but the first of the rank 
to which they belong. Oecolampad was to Zuingle and Beza to Calvin, 
what Melanchthon was to Luther. Locally, Leo Judae stood nearer than 
the first to Zuingle, but not in personal relations, and still less in respect 
to being an independent reformer. Oecolampad, as the reformer of Basle, 
belonged to the German reformation; Beza, who was stationed at Lau- 
sanne and Geneva, tothe French. The former lived through the stormy 
period of the reformation in Germany; but yet he was comparatively 
calm, and was more governed by what passed within his own mind than 
by what was going on without. The latter, less quiet in his nature, espe- 
cially in the early part of his life, was deeply agitated by being in close 
contact with the violent persecutions against the Protestants in France ; 
biit in a quiet old age was permitted to hail with joy the Edict of Nantes. 

Both of these men have found worthy biographers ; though the latter 
have reached their goal by different paths. Both have taken enlarged 
views of their subject as connected with contemporary history, and both 
have laid themselves out in corresponding efforts to drain the sources of 
their inforination. Baum, in particular, by a protracted visit at the li- 
braries of Zurich, Berne and Geneva collected a plentiful store of bio- 
graphical materials. He copied about seven hundred manuscript letters 
of Beza’a, and took extracts from many other unprinted letters and doc- 
uments. Herzog also obtained for his purpose whatever was to be found 
in the libraries of Basle, Zurich, St. Gallen, Neufchatel and Strassburg, 
and comparatively few important documents escaped his notice. The 
work of Baum, of which but one volume has appeared, is more exten- 
sive, and richer in notes and original documents, in the form of appen- 
dices, than Herzog’s; but both are prepared with the earnestness and 
historical dignity which the subjects require. ‘There is, however, this 
farther difference, that Herzog appears to have been attracted more to 
matters pertaining to theology ; Baum more to those pertaining to liter- 
ary history. The former has written in the spirit and manner of a Ger- 
man historian ; in the latter, there is, perhaps, a slight inclination to the 
method of the French historians, without however sacrificing the se- 
riousness and solidity of the work. The foregoing is the substance of 
the introductory observations of the reviewer. 

The next succeeding Number of the same journal contains an equally 
valuable and interesting review of K. Hagen’s Deutschlands literdrische 
und religidse Verhiilinisse im Reformationszeitaller, in three volumes. 
While Ranke lias given a masterly outline of the great events and of the 
public men of the age of the reformation, Hagen has gone into the 
minute details of common life, and exhibited the sentiments and feelings 
of men of less note. In this consists the chief merit of his work. The 
materials are mostly new, being drawn from the rarest manuscript au- 
thorities and from the pamphlet literature of that age. The author origi- 
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nally designed to write a biography of Pirkheimer, and enlarged his plan 
only because he had collected more than could be brought into a single 
biography. Having at his command all the letters and papers of Pirk- 
heimer, he has been able to give a far more complete biography of him 
than existed before; and, at the same time, to throw much new light on 
the obscure parts of the history of those times. He bas songht out with 
great industry whatever relates to the dissidents and heretics of the 
period of the Reformation, and we are balf inclined to forgive his injus- 
tice to the reformers themselves and to the religious character of the 
reformation, to which others have done ample justice, for the sake of the 
justice which he has done, and others, in general, have not done to thoge 
uneasy anil reative spirits, who received from the reformers themselves 
their full measure of censure and reproach, if not of abuse. In these 
views, which were produced by the perusal of Hagen’s work itself soon 
after its appearance (1841—44), we are happy to be confirmed by the 
authority of the reviewer. The ulterior design of the author seems to 
have been to explain the reformation on other than religious grounds; to 
represent it as growing outof a literary, philosophical and political move- 
ment, and in fuct to identify it with the rationalism of the present day. 
That there were rationalistic tendencies at that time he has clearly 
proved ;, that the revival of learning, and a desire of freedom from politi- 
cal opposition, were powerful aids of the reformation no one will deny. 
But, while the malcontents of the reformation, and the peasants, espe- 
cially those of the south-west of Germany, are receiving more and more 
sympatby from historians, still no unprejudiced mind can allow that the 
religious character of the reformers or of the reformation ought therefore 
to be called in question. Errors and even prejudices can exist in the 
minds of the greatest and best of men; and a leaven of intolerance is 
often feund in the purest and noblest of religious enterprises. The erro- 
neous conclusions of Hagen, which are pointed out with some leniency 
in this review, are very warmly controverted in Tholuck’s Anzeiger. 

F. Bobringer’s work Die Kirche Christi und thre Zeugen, oder die Kirch- 

in Bugraphien in three parts, 1842—1845, after the manner 
of Bottiger’s Weltgeschichle in Biographien, is highly commended by 
Guericke, in his church history, but is rather severely criticised in Tho- 
luck’s Literary Index. Ample learning and diligence are here accorded 
to the author, but he is represented as being deficient in biographical 
skill, especially in respect to giving individualities of character. Thus 
far, the lives of the leading men of the church from Ignatius to Augus- 
tine have been given. From the fact of its being the only work of the 
kind, and also one of laborious research, it must be a welcome aid to the 
numerous individuals who are now taking a lively interest in the study of 
church history. 

Not less acceptable to the ecclesiastical historian is J. E. T. Wittsch’s 
Atlas Sacer, or ecclesiastical atlas from the beginning of the Christian 
era to the time of the Reformation, Gotha, 1843, price 3 Thaler. Rudel- 
bach’s Zeitschrift says: “ The author, after many years of laborious prepa- 
ration, bas produced a work, which fills a chasin in theological literature, 
and which, as well for its thorough scholarship as for its elegant mechan- 
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ical execution will be an ornament to a theological library. A geograph- 
ical account precedes the maps.” 

Antitrinitarier vor Faustus Socin dargestellt von F. 
Trechsel, of which the first volume appeared in 1839, and the second in 
1844, (the third and last is yet to come,) ig represented in the reviews as 
a rich contribution to a neglected portion of church history. 

Die christliche Lehre von der Siinde dargestellt von Julius Miiller, second 
edition, in two volumes, 1844, has attracted the general attention of the 
theologians of Germany, and is pronounced even by his opponents to be 
a ‘work of great learning and ability. It is elaborately reviewed by Dor- 
ner and by Weisse, and commended by both. 

Of the new and critical edition of Luther’s complete works in 8vo. by 
Irmischer, the thirty-sixth volume has appeared. 

Neander has commenced a new edition of his Denkvwitirdigkeiten. 

Dr. C. T. Corvé has published at Berlin, a Rabbinic Chrestomathy 
(Chrestomathia Rabbinica), which consists of four books, containing se- 
lections from the Rabbinic writers. Sume of these are taken from Cod- 
ices hitherto unedited. It is designed, at the same time that it serves as 
an introduction to the study of this dialect, to furnish specimens of the 
Rabbinic mode of treatiug various subjects, as history, grammar, exege- 
sis, philosophy, etc. It is accompanied with a Latin translation, and 
with notices of the writers represented in the work, 

One of the most important recent works in the department of classi- 
cal studies, is the second volume of Bernhardy’s Outline of Greek 
Literature. The first volume was published in 1836; and the por- 
tion of the subject then left incomplete, has now been concluded in 
the present volume, 1845. The following is a summary of the gen- 
eral topics discussed in this second part of the work. 1. History of 
Epic Poetry. 2. Elegiac and Iambic Poetry. 3. Melian or Lyric Poetry. 
4. Dramatic Poetry. 5. Poetry of the Alexandrian period. 6. Poetry of 
the Byzantians. The subordinate topics embraced in one of these gen- 
eral divisions—that of Epic Poetry, are: peculiarity of epochs of Epic 
Poetry; history of Epic literature ; Homer and the Homeric literature ; 
his life and national importance ; spirit and art of the Homeric writiogs ; 
history and critique of the Homeric songs; revisions of the same ; mis- 
cellaneous poems under the name of Homer; the cyclic poets and 
poems; Hesiod and Hesiodian literature ; his life and importance; Jost 
poems of Hesiod; learned Epic, Asius, Pisander, etc.; mythographic 
Epic, Quintus, Nonnus, etc.; apocryphal Epic; Orphic writings; Sib- 
ylline oracles; Chaldean oracles, and centones Homerici. 

The third edition of a valuable outline of the History of German 
Literature bas been recently published by Dr. J. W. Schiifer of Bremen. 
In a small octavo of 160 pages, one can obtain a very clear conception of 
the activity of the German mind and of the changes which German liter- 
ature has undergone. It furnishes, also, an excellent directory to those 
who would purchuse a library or procure the standard works in all the 
departments of literature so far as they have been treated by Germans. 
The history of this literature is naturally divided into two sections, the 
dividing line being at the period of the Reformation when the Mediaeval 
spirit gradually gave place to modern modes of thought and inquiry. The 
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most important general helps are Jérden’s Lexicon of German poets and 
prose-writers; Wachler’s Lectures on the History of the National Litera- 
ture of Germany, 2d ed. 1834; Bouterwek’s History of Poetry and Elo- 
quence, vols. 9—11; Gervinus’s History of the Poetic National Litera- 
ture of the Germans, 3 vols. 2d. ed. 1840—1842, his History of the more 
recent National Poetic Literature, 2 vole. 1840—1842, also his Manual 
on the same subject, 1842, works of standard authority; and Rinne’s 
Internal History of the Development of German National Literature, 2 
vols, 1842—3. Wackernagel’s German Reading books and Pischon’s 
Memorials of the German Language from the earliest period to the pres- 
ent times, are also well worthy of consultation. 


Since the preceding pages were in type a fresh supply of the German 
Periodicals has been received, and we enlarge our present No. beyond 
its appropriate limits for the purpose of spreading before our readers the 
most recent intelligence with regard to German literature. We find that 
the eighth volume of Ritter’s History of Christian Philosophy, referred to 
on p. 404, relates in its most important parts to the Scholastic triad, 
Thomas Aquinas, Duns Scotus and Albertus Magnus. In these school- 
men the dialectical philosophy reaches its acme—aA new volume, the 
seventh, of von Raumer’s Fstorieches Taschenbuch (see p. 405,) for the 
year 1846, is favorably noticed by the Reviewers. It contains five arti- 
cles of historical interest, relating chiefly to modern times—The work 
of Bohringer, presenting the history of tbe church in biographies of her 
eminent men, (see p. 407) is very favorably noticed in Reuter’s Reper- 
torium and is pronounced a work of signal merit. 

The fifth edition of Sartorius’s Die Lehre von Christ Person und Werk 
has been recently published at Hamburg. A previous edition of this 
work has been translated into English by Mr. J. E. Ryland of Northamp- 
ton—The Evang. Homiletik of C. Palmer has passed into a second and 
improved edition. -It still sustains a bigh reputation in Germany, and 
being more compressed than the treatise of Schott, is more generally 
adopted as a homiletical text-book.—Dr. K. Lanz has just published the 
second volume of the Correspondence of the Emperor Charles V. The 
first volume of this very interesting work was issued in 1844; the third 
and last volume is now in press. Its materials were obtained from the 
Royal archives and the Bibliotheque de Bourgogne at Brussels.—A 
second and improved edition of Hagenbach’s Encyclopddie und Methodo- 
logie in den theologischen Wissenchaften has been issued at Leipsic—A 
new work of Fr. Theremin, Court Preacher at Berlin, has appeared, with 
the title Demosthenes und Massillon ; en Beitrag zur Geschichte der Be- 
redsamkeu, Berlin, 1845, p. 351, price 24 Thaler. Theremin is already 
well known as an eloquent preacher, and especially as author of the 
work Die Beredsamket ane Tugend. 

Among other new works of value we notice the following: 

A new edition of the work of J. A. Dorner, entitled, Die Lehre von 
der Person Christi, geschichtlich und biblisch-dogmatisch dargestellt. 1 
Theil. 1 Abtheilung: Entwickelungsgeschichte der Lehre von der Person 
Christi in den ersten vier Jahrhunderten 1 Hilfte. Stuttgart, 1845, p. 400. 
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price 2 Thaler. In subsequent nambers of the Bib. Sac., we hope to 
give an extended synopsis of this standard treatise. 

Julius Wiggers’s Geschichte der evangelischen Misnon. 1 Band Ham- 
burg, 1845, pp. 212, price 1 Thaler. This is the younger Wiggers, the 
author of the best Kirchliche Statistik, and of the Kirchengeschichte Mecklen- 
bergs, a writer of high character. 

R. von Wedell’s Historisch-geographischer Hand Atlas in 36 Karten 
nebst erlauternden Text. In 6 Leiferungen, Berlin. Two thirds of this 
important work has already appeared. It will cost in all about ten Tha- 
ler. No other work, furnishing accurate maps for the geographical di- 
visions of the earth, through successive ages from the earliest dawn of 
history to the present, has been furnished, but the more extensive and 
costly Atlas of Spruner, which is also unfinished. Kruse’s work relates 
only to Europe, and is injudiciously arranged by centuries instead of his- 
torical periods. Wedell’s Atlas is the best for those who cannot pur- 
chase so costly a work as Spruner’s. 

E. W. Hengstenberg’s Commentar iiber die Psalmen. 4 Band. 1 Abthei- 
lung. This volume when finished will complete the work. The first 
volume of this Commentary has been translated and published in Scotland. 
It is intended to translate the remaining volumes as soon as possible. 

S. H. Dessauer’s Geschichte der Israeltten mit besondere Bruchsichti- 
gung der Kulturgeschichte derselben. Von Alexander d. Gr. bis auf die 
gegenwirtige Zeit. Nach den besten vorhandenen Quellen. Erlangen, 
1845, pp. 598. 

H. Ewald’s Geschichte des Volkes Israels bis Christus. 2ten. Band. 
Gottingen, 1845, pp. 676. 

Real -Encyclopddve der classischen Alterthumswissenschaft in alpbabe- 
tiscber Ordnung. Herausgegeben von Pauly, fortgesetzt von Walz und 
W. S. Teuffel, 61—€62 Leiferungen. The friends of classical learning 
will be happy to learn that the place of the lamented Pauly as editor of 
this standard work, is supplied by such men as Walz and Teuffel. 

Prof. Winckelmann has left the Gymnasium at Cassel, and returned to 
Dresden, his native city, in order to complete his edition of Plutarch’s 
Moralia, which will be a valuable work for theologians. 

The Allgemeine Literatur-Zeitung, No. 48, contains the programm of the 
lectures delivered during the past winter at several of the German Uni- 
versities. At Berlin, throughout the semester recently closed, from the 
15th of October to the 26th of March, Prof. Twesten has delivered four 
courses of lectures, on Theological Encyclopaedia and Methodology; a 
second on the Gospel of John; a third on the system of Theological 
Ethics; and a fourth on the Religious Instruction to be given in the 
Gymnasia, and the theological knowledge necessary for a teacher in a 
Gymnasium. He has lectured fourteen times each week. Neander, 
besides holding a weekly Conversatorium on theological subjects, bas 
lectured fifteen times each week. One of his courses has been on the 
Epistle to the Corinthians, and other short Epistles of Paul ; another on 
the System of Christian Doctrine; and a third on the History of the 
Church from the time of Gregory the Great to that of the Reformation. 
Hengstenberg haa lectured on the Psalms; on the Gospel of Matthe¥ 
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eompared with that of Mark and Luke; on the History of the Jews from 
the Babylonian Exile to the Destruction of Jerusalem ; three courses oc- 
cupying eleven hours weekly. Forty different series of theological ex- 
ercises are pursued in the Theological Department of this University, 
from which the student may select those most congenial with his tastes 
or essential to his wants. More than three hundred courses of lectures 
have been delivered during the last semester, by all the Faculties of the 
University ; and the names of Michelet, Gabler, Beneke, Trendelenburg, 
Schelling, Bopp, Bockh, Bekker, Benary, Zumpt, J. and W. Grimm, 
Ritter and Eacke are still conspicuous in the catalogue of its lecturers. 


Among the works recently issued from the English press we notice 
the following: “A Brieff Discours off the Troubles begonne at Franck- 
ford in Germany, A. D. 1504, about the Booke of Common Prayer and 
Ceremonies,” etc., with an Introduction by Mr. Petheram ; a translation 
of Geiger’s History of the Swedes, from the earliest period to the acces- 
sion of Charles X ; the Correspondence of Sir Philip Sidney with Hu- 
bert Languet, now first translated from the Latin; Dr. Arnold’s History 
of the Later Roman Commonwealth from the end of the Second Punic 
War to the death of Julius Caesar, reprinted in two vols., fromm the En- 
cyclopaedia Metropolitana ; Fichte on the Character of the Scholar and 
its Manifestations, with a life of the author, translated from the German 
by Wm. Smith; Forbes’s Hindustani Manual, containing a Grammar and 
Vocabulary ; Justin Martyr's First Apology, with an English introduction 
and notes by the Rev. W. Trollope, editor of Demosthenes; Bishop 
Tomline’s Introduction to the Study of the Bible, being Vol. L. of the Ele- 
meats of Christian Theology; and Whewell on a Liberal Education in 
general, and with particular reference to the leading studies of the Uni- 
versity of Cambridge. 

We are happy to perceive that Mr. Thomas Clark, publisher of the 
Biblical Cabinet proposes to commence the publication of a new Foreign 
Theological Library; to issue four volumes yearly, of about 500 pages 
each, demi octavo. Among the works to be incorporated into this Libra- 
ty from the German, are the following: Liicke on the Gospel of St. John, 
Dr. Julius Miiller on the Doetrine of Sin, Hagenbach’s History of Opin- 
ions, Havernick’s Introduction to the Old Testament, Hengstenberg on 
the Authenticity of Daniel, Hoffman on Prophecy, Pelt’s Theological En- 
cyclopeedia, Usteri Pauli Lehrbegriff, Neander’s General Church History, 
Gieseler’s Elements of Church History, Baum’s life of Beza, Herzog’s 
Life of CEcolampadius, Neander’s Life of Christ, Hengstenberg’s Chris- 
tology, new edition. 


Prof. Haddock of Dartmouth College has recently published, in com- 
pliance with urgent and repeated solicitations, a volume of Addresses and 
Miscellaneous Writings. Of the thirty-three articles contained in the 
volume, a majority have a direct bearing upon the clerical profession. 
Among them, we notice the following: The Standard of Education for 
the Pulpit; The Clergy the Natural Advisers of Young Men; The Iofluf 
ence of Educated Mind; Personal Qualifications for the Pulpit; Unity o- 
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Pursuit in the Christian Ministry; Wisdom in Clergymen; The Elo- 
quence of the Pulpit as affected by Ministerial Character. The whole 
work is characterized by the purity and elegance of style, the quiet beau- 
ty, the equanimity and justness of thought, which give a tone to all Prof. 
Haddock’s writings. 

An Elementary Grammar of the Greek Language, containing a series 
of Greek and English Exercises for translation, with the requisite Vocab- 
ularies, and an Appendix on the Homeric Verse and Dialect, by Dr. 
Raphael Kihner, Conrector of the Lyceum, Hanover, has heen recently 
translated by Samuel H. Taylor, Principal of Phillips Academy, Andover, 
and published by Allen, Morrill and Wardwell. This work is the first 
of the Series of Kiihner’s Greek Grammars, the second having been 
translated by Mr. Taylor and Prof. Edwards in 1844. It is designed 
particularly for Academies and Colleges, and constitutes an admirable 
introduction to the Greek language. The most persevering effort has 
been expended upon its translation, and it has heen very skilfully accom- 
modated tothe wants of the American student—The same publishers 
have in press a volume of Select Treatises of Martin Luther, in the origi- 
nal German, with copious philological Notes in English. These treatises 
are among the most eloquent of Luther’s writings, and the notes are valu- 
able, not merely as explaining the secret of Luther’s astonishing power 
over his fellow men, but also as illustrating the genius and spirit of the 
German language, and imparting much unexpected information in regard 
to our own mother tongue. Every philologist will be interested in the 
volume, for the light which it reflects on the structure of language. It is 
prepared by Dr. Sears of Newton Theological Seminary—aAllien, Mor- 
rill and Wardwell propose to republish immediately the work which is 
reviewed in our present No. pp. 217—-241, viz., Metcalfe’s Translation of 
Becker’s Gallus, or Roman Scenes of the Time of Augustus, with Notes 
and Excursus illustrative of the Manners and Customs of the Romans; 
also Metcalfe’s Translation of Becker’s Charicles, or Illustrations of the 
Private Life of the ancient Greeks. Mr. R. D. C. Robbins, Librarian of 
Andover Theol. Sem. is preparing an edition of Xenophon’s Memora- 
bilia, with critical Notes, which will be issued from the Andover Preag 
during the ensuing summer or autumn.—From the same press will 
also be sent forth, within a few weeks, a volume of the Miscellane- 
ous Writings of Prof. Stuart ; including his two sermons on the Atone- 
ment, his Letters to Channing on Religious Liberty and his Letters to 
Channing on the Divinity of Christ, etc. The merits of these writings 
are too well known to require any comment from us. The Letters last 
named have passed through several editions in America and Great Brit- 
tain, but are now out of print. 


Errata.—Page 222, for toreatae r. toreutae ; p. 227, for feverous r. feverish ; 
p. 2, for revision r. version, for Asiccia r. Aricia ; p. 938, for measure rT. mission ; 
p- 240, for mastick r. mastich, for pod r. god. 
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ARTICLE I. 


TOPOGRAPHY OF JERUSALEM. 


By E. Robinson, Professor at New York. 


In the Preface to the Bibliotheca Sacra for the year 1843, I 
made allusion to intimations which had reached me from various 
quarters, that some of the positions taken in the Biblical Re- 
searches in respect to the topography of Jerusalem, were “ like- 
ly to be assailed, in carrying on a crusade in favor of the reputed 
site of the Holy Sepulchre.” 

These anticipations haye since been realized. During the last 
year (1845), two works appeared,—one in London, a thick oc- 
tavo; the other in Berlin, a brief memoir,!—giving the results of 
new speculations upon the topography of the Holy City; and 
devoted mainly to the support of a new theory as to the course 
of the ancient walls, by which the traditional site of the Holy 
Sepulchre might be brought without the ancient city. These 
volumes, from the reputed scholarship of their authors and the 
advantages enjoyed by them during a long residence upon the 
spot in official stations, might seem justly to claim a higher de- 
gree of authority, than almost any former work upon these topics. 


' Tue Hory City; or Historical and Topographical Notices of Jerusalem ; 
by Rev. Groner Witiams, M. A. Follow of King's College, Cambridge; end 
late chaplain to Bishop Alexander at Jerusalem. Lond. 1845. 8vo. pp. 512, 
Published in April, 13845. 

JxnusaLem; eine Vorlesung, von Dr. Eanst Gustav Scuurtz, konigtich 
Preussischem Consul in Jerusalem. Mit cinem Plane, gezeichnet von H. Kiz- 
pert. Berlin, 1845. 8vo. pp. 120. Dated in June, 1845. 
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Indeed, I know of no work which can compete with them in all 
these (and perhaps some other) respects, except the folios of 
Quaresmius, who was for many years Superior of the Latin 
convent in Jerusalem. 

Of the first of these works, that of the English chaplain, it is 
the express and avowed object, to controvert and (if possible) to 
overthrow the positions of the Biblical Researches, in respect to 
the alleged site of the Holy Sepulchre and the authority of the 
tradition on which it professedly rests.! The infallibility of the 
church, or rather of the hierarchy, in this particular, is to be main- 
tained at all hazards; and to this end the “believing spint” of 
both writer and reader is put in full requisition,—even a faith 
which shall be able to‘ remove mountains, and thus impart a new 
aspect to the whole topography of the Holy City. So earnestly 
is this author devoted to his one main object, that the topogra phi- 
cal portion of his volume approaches nearly to the nature of a 
controversial commentary upon the Biblical Researches; so much 
80, indeed, that it can hardly itself be intelligible to the reader, 
without constant reference to the latter work. Of this I cannot 
well complain. The spirit of the book is truly that of a crusade 
in behalf of the Holy Sepulchre.2 It may also be a circumstance 
worth notice, that this author, during a residence of fourteen 
months in Jerusalem, does not appear to have made a single new 
measurement, nor to have brought to light a single new topo- 
graphical fact or remnant of antiquity; unless it be the few 
doubtful remains along the street of*the Bazars, by the aid of 


! Holy City, Pref. p. vi: ‘I do not hesitate to declare that one object of the 
present volume is to expose the fallacy of many conclusions, argued out very 
often on insufficient premises, or in contravention of historical or topographical 
phenomena, by the author of the Biblical Researches in Palestine; in the hope 
that the consideration of facts, which he has either overlooked or neglected, 
may prove, what some might imagine required no demonstration, that the evi- 
dence of a partial witness of the nineteenth century is insufficient against the 
voice of catholic antiquity. My motive [ need not be ashamed to avow.”— 
ibid. p. 262: “If any apology be required for attempting a defence of the tra- 
dition relating to the Holy Sepulchre at Jerusalem, it is offered in the conside- 
ration that the credit of the whole church for fifleen hundred years, is in some 
measure involved in the question.” 


‘® This author in two instances, charges me with perverting or misrepresent- 
ing the statements of Eusebius and of Lightfoot; H. City, p. 129. n. p. 371. n. 
}f the reader takes interest enough to examine the original language of these 
two writers, (not Mr. W's paraphrase of Eusebius, nor another man's Index to 
Lightfoot,) he will find that the charge of misrepresentation falls only on the 
head of him who made it. 


» 
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which he endeavours to sustain his theory respécting the course of 
the ancient second wall.! 

The work of the Prussian consul has in general the same main 
object, though less openly and definitely presented. According 
to this writer, the topography of Jerusalem includes two distinct 
and independent investigations,—the history of the Jewish tem- 
ple, and the history of the church of the Holy Sepulchre. He 
confines himself entirely to the latter topic; and admits that this 
alone gives occasion for his going back in the history of Jerusa- 
Jem beyond the time of its destruction by Titus and its restora- 
tion by Adrian2 Following the English writer, to whom he as- 
enbes the idea, he adopts the like course for the ancient second 
wall; and agrees further with him in transferring the position of 
the hill Akra to the north of the temple. In all other important 
points the German writer differs from the other; and accords 
mainly with the Biblical Researches. The memoir is written in 
a kind and friendly spint; in this respect contrasting strongly 
with the work of the Cambndge Fellow.—The accompanying 
Plan by Kiepert is beautifully got up. On comparison, however, 
Iam unable to discover, that either the topographical outlines or 
details differ in any obvious particular from those of the Plan in 
the Biblical Researches. The author has, indeed, liberally in- 
serted the current legendary sites; and has marked hypothetical- 
ly the places of various ancient edifices and of some historic 
events and monuments. The style of engraving, too, and of col- 
ounpng, contributes to give the whole a new and pleasing aspect. 

In respect to these works, then, it would appear, that the points 
of agreement which they exhibit, relating mainly to the defence 
of the reputed Sepulchre, are the result, not of the independent 
investigations of different observers, made at different times and 
without the knowledge of each other; but, rather, of continued 
personal intercourse and influence in behalf of a definite and fa- 
‘vourite object. Yet the claims to authority which these volumes 
seem to present; the credit with which they are received by 
some in England and Germany; and the circumstance that trav- 
ellers, in their brief visits to the Holy City, have, in some in- 
stances, already yielded, and probably will hereafter yield, their 
assent to the same views ;3 have led me to investigate anew the 


1 Holy City, p. 266 sq. These remains are more fully considered at the 
close of the present Article. 

# Schaltz, p. 50. 

3 Lorp Nucent, Lands Classical and Sacred, Vol. \1. Lond. 1845.—C. Tiscu- 
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evidence on which my former conclusions were founded. My 
sole purpose is and ever has been, I trust, to ascertain the truth. 
I have no prepossessions for tradition as such, nor against it. I 
have none for the Holy Sepnichre, 90 called, nor against it. If I 
eould find satisfactory evidence in its favour, (and all my original 
impressions were on that side,) I certainly should be among the 
foremost to acknowledge it, and to feel the influences connected 
with such a spot. But I cannot give up a conviction of tmth, 
resting on the plain and simple evidence of the senses and of 
cemmon sense, and corroborated fully by the facts of history, 
either because I may wish to believe differently, or because mere 
tradition teaches otherwise. 

It will be the object of the following pages, to bring out the 
results of these renewed investigations. My plan will be, not 
s0 much to examine in detail the positions taken by the wniters 
above named, but rather simply to adduce the evidence from Jo- 
sephus and other sources, upon which the various points in the 
topography of the Holy City must be severally determined. This 
evidence, as it seems to me, goes very far to establish conclusive- 
ly the opposite of nearly every one of the positions assumed by 
the English writer. 

Before proceeding further, it is proper to call attention to the 
fact, that however many the exceptions ‘which the writers above 
named take against the positions of the Biblical Researches, they 
nevertheless do both of them accord fully with that work in re- 
spect to the following important particulars : 

1. That Zion was the south-western hill of the city; and still 
terminates towards the north, as of old, in a steep declivity adja- 
cent to the street leading down from the Yafa gate.! 

2. That Moriah, the site of the Jewish temple, was the place 


gxporr, Reise in den Orient, Vol. II. Leipz. 1846. This last work 1 know 
as yet only from notices in the German papers. The journey was undertaken 
im order to examine manuscripts for a critical edition of the Greek Testament. 
He refers to both the works above named. Lord Nugent refers to Schultz 
personally. 

1H. City, p. 268: “ There is a street which runs down from the Jaffa gate. 
—Its course is at first immediately under the steep brow of Mount Zion, which 
rises on the right side, once precipitous, now slanted off by ruins; but on the 
other side, i. e. on the eft hand, there is not the slightest appearance of a rise ; 
—the whole ground north of Zion declining equally towards the east.’’ See 
also p. 261, 285, 286. Schultz, speaking of the Anglican church, describes it © 
as “situated on the north side of the Armenian quarter, over against the cita- 
del, on the northernmost border of Mount Zion ;’’ p. 29. See too p. 28. 
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now occupied by the grand Mosk or Haram, on the east and 
north-east of Zion.! 

3. That the ancient tower just south of the Yafa gate, is the 
Hippicus of Josephus ; from which the first ancient wall ran east- 
ward along the northemm brow of Zion to the temple-enclosure.® 

4. That the ancient remains connected with the present Da- 
meascus gate, are those of an ancient gate upon that spot, belong- 
ing to the second wall of Josephus.5 

The importance of these admitted points will be seen as we 
advance. I proceed now to state, in the form of propositions, 
what I hold to be the truth respecting various other points, addac- 
ing the proper evidence under each. It will be my endeavour to 
do this dispassionately and with fairness—-The reader will do 
well to have some one of the recent Plans of Jerusalem constant- 
ly at hand. 


L 
The TYROPOEON was a depression or ravine (pagayt) running 
down eastward from near the Yafa gate. The hill Axnra, on 
which was the Lower City, was the ridge immediately north 
of Zion and west of Moriah. 

As the points involved in this proposition are fundamental in 
this whole discussion, I shall be pardoned for bringing forward 
the evidence in detail. This is found mainly in the description 
given by Josephus of the site and extent of the city; which is as 
follows :* 

“The city was fortified by three walls, wherever it was not 
encircled by impassable vallies; for in that quarter there was but 
one wall. It was built, one part facing another (avzimgocmzoc), 
upon two hills (Aogot) separated by an intervening valley (pécyqa- 
eayt); at which, crowded one upon another (ézaddyios), the 
houses terminated. Of these hills, the one having the Upper City, 
was much the higher, and was straighter in its extent..... The 
other hill, called Akra, and sustaining the Lower City, was gib- 
bous (aygixveros).5 Over against this was a third hill, naturally 


1H. City, p. 315 sq. 348.—Schultz, p. 29. 

2 H. City, p. 261, 268, comp. 265.—Schultz, p. 57. 

3H. City, p. 285, 391.—Schultz, p. 60. 

4 Joseph. Bell. Jud. V. 4. 1. 

® The adjective augixuproc, lit. curved on both sides, is an epithet of the gib- 
bous moon, as she appears in her second and third quarters, between the half 
and full moon. Thus Martianus Capella, lib. VI: Primo [Luna] est cornicu- 
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lewer than Akra, and formerly separated by another broad valley 
(xei mlarae pagayys diigyopevos &lLy wedregor). But later, m the 
times when the Maccabees ruled, they threw earth imto this val- 
ley (s9» te gdpayye Fywcay),) desiring to connect (swvewar) the 
city with the temple; and working down the height of Akra, they 
made it lower, so that the temple rose conspicuously above it. 
The valley called the Tyropoeon, which we have said divated the 
upper city and the lower hill, extends down (xa@yxe) quite to Si- 
loam. .... But without, the two hills of the city were enclosed 
by deep vallies; and because of the steep declivities on both 
aides, there was nowhere any approach.” 

This passage of the Jewish historian furnishes several definite 
and important topographical inferences. 

L Akra lay between two vallies. One of these separated it 
from the Upper City, the Zion of Scripture; while the other, 
which was broader, divided it from Moriah. Now, immediately 
on the north of Zion and west of Moriah, there is a hill, which I 
have described as “the continuation, or rather the termmation, 
of the broad ridge or swell of land,” which exists on the north- 
west of the city and extends down into it, forming its northwest- 
ern part.® This language the English writer adopts; and goes 
on to say truly, that “the principal part of this high rocky ridge 
is without the city” on the northwest; and that the part within 
the city is “the termination or declivity of a swell of land 
This portion of a “ high rocky ndge,” which terminates steeply 
and abruptly over against the place of the temple, where it ts sep- 
arated from Moriah by a broad and now shallow valley running 


lata, quam pnvoewh Graeci vocant. Medilunia, quam dicunt diarozov. Dehine 
dimidiato major, quae dicitur auoixuptog. Moz plena, quae dicttur ravoéAgvos. 
So Suidas s. voc. rerpaxric. Reland Palaest. p. 852. The word does not sig- 
nify the moon itself, but only marks a particular form; and when applied toa 
hill, it denotes simply the same shape, viz. curved on both sides, gtbbous. No 
little confusion has arisen in respect to this passage, from not observing this 
distinction. Josephus is often represented as comparing Akra with the moos; 
of which, however, there is no trace in his language. Rosenm. Bibl. Geogr. II. 
ii. p. 210. 

1 This expression does not imply, that they so filled up the valley, as to ob- 
literate al} traces of it; such is not the meaning of the word yovvuss. It may 
here signify one of two things, viz. either that the Maccabees by filling in 
earth raised the general level of the valley; or, that they built a mound or 
causeway across it. We shall see further on, that the former is here the pro- 
bable meaning. 


3 Bibl, Res. £. p. 391. 3 H. City, p. 264, 265. 
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south ftom the Damascus gate, I held, and still hold, to be the 
Akra of Josephus. The other valley, the Tyropoeon, separating 
it feom Zion, I found, and still find, in the depression commene- 
ing near the Yafa gate, and running down eastward between this 
said postion of “a high rocky ridge” or “ termination of a swell 
ef land” on the north, and “the steep brow of Meunt Zion”! oa 
the sonth. 

This latter valley, the Tyropoeon, judging from the nature and 
appearance of the ground, was probably at first a narrow ravine 
¢pedeays) mnmediately under the northern brow of Zion ; serving 
as a drain for the waters falling on the adjacent part of Zion, and 
also for those on the southem declivity of the ridge above de- 
scribed as Akra. In process of time, this ravine itself has be- 
eome gradually and wholly filled up with the ruins and rubbish 
ef eighteen centunes.® Yet its place and its former existence 
are still distinctly to be recognized along the street leading down 
from the Yafa gate; which street now occupies the lowest line 
of depression between the the church of the Holy Sepulchre and 
Mount Zion. To the same effect is the testimony of Brocardus 
in the thirteenth century. He describes the same depression a8 
commencing near the tower of David so called, and ranning down 
along the northern side of Zion; and he adds: “ The ravine it- 
self is now wholly filed up; yet there remain vestiges of its 
former concavity.”3 

In like manner, the valley running southward from the Damas- 
cus gate, as it was broader than the former, so it was doubtless 
onginally a much deeper ravine than at present. This is showr 


1 H. City, p. 268. 

*« The Tyropoeon has of course been much filled up. In laying the foun- 
dations of the Anglican church on the northern part of Mount Zion, while I 
was there, the workmen dug throagh nearly forty feet of rubbish ; and the ae- 
cumulation in the valley would naturally be greater.”” Letter of Rev. J. Wol- 
cott.—The author of the Holy City has an occasional fling at the idea of ao 
much rubbish in Jerusalem; p. 284.n.3. Yet he sometimes finds it conven- 
ient to appeal to it himself. Thus“ the steep [northern] brow of Zion, ance pre- 
Cipitous, [1s] now slanted off by ruins,” p. 268; and an old gateway near the 
top of the same brow is ‘‘so much choked up with rubbish, that the key-stone 
ie nearly ona level with the street,” p. 286. Now all this being so, and that too 
adjacent to the very spot in question,—to say nothing of other more striking 
imstances,—it surely can require no great effort to admit, that the ravine in ques- 
tion, peculiarly exposed (as it was) to receive ruins and rubbish from above, 
may thus have been filled up, as represented in the text. 

? Brocardus, cap. VIII: Verum nunc vorago ipsa tota repleta est, relictis ta- 
men vestigits prioris concavitatis. 
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by the nature of the ground on each side; the valley being sttil 
skirted, on one side or the other, by ledges of precipitous rock 
quite down to Siloam. This ravine, originally so deep, separated 
at first the temple from Zion and also from Akra; and thus iso- 
lated it from the rest of the city. It was in order to connect the 
temple with the lower city, that the Maccabees heaped up earth 
in the valley; thus either raising its bed or forming a mound 
across it; while at the same time they lowered the point of Akra, 
which before had commanded the temple.' 

We thus find an Akra north of Zion and west of Monah, sep- 
arated from these hills by two vallies, one on each side of it; and 
corresponding thus far very definitely to the description of Jose- 
phus. 

If now, on the other hand, we fullow the theory of the wnters m 
question, then the valley running south from the Damascus gate 
becomes the Tyropoeon ; and the hill on the east of this valley 
and north of the Haram, was Akra. But where the other valley 
is or was, which in that case separated this hill from Moriah, they 
have nowhere definitely told us. The English author does not 
anywhere even allude to a valley, either as existing or as having 
existed, between his Akra and Moriah; except once very slight- 
ly, where he speaks of a “ sloping ridge” on the north of the 
present Haram-area, and “ presumes” that here the broad valley 
was filled up by the Maccabees.2 The German writer is some- 
what more definite. According to him, “the valley which for- 
merly divided Akra from Moriah must have passed through the 
middle of the parallelogram which constitutes the present enclo- 
sure of the Haram.”3 Indeed, he finds on the east of the Ha- 
ram, directly opposite the grand Mosk, the ground outside to be 
of such a nature, “ that traces of an artificial filling up may per- 
haps still be recognized.”4 Not to press here the obvions remark, 
that such a ‘ perhaps’ is quite too uncertain a basis on which to 
found so important a conclusion; it is nevertheless very appar- 
ent, that a disagreement like this between two such writers, is 
fitted in itself to awaken strong doubts as to the soundness of 
the whole hypothesis. 

But we may go further, and may perhaps find it not difficult to 


1 Jos. Antt. XIII. 6.6. See p. 418, n. 1. 

® H. City, p. 280. 7 Schultz, p. 55. 

* Ibid. “dass sich vielleicht noch seat die Spuren der kQnstlichen Ausftl- 
lung erkennen lassen." 
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show, both by the authority of these writers themselves and from 
the nature of the ground, that there never was a valley or depres- 
sion on the north side of the present Haram-area; nor any val- 
ley, properly so called, on the north of Moriah, between it and 
the adjacent hill. 

Both writers assume, that the fortress Baris or Antonia of Jo- 
sephus was equivalent to the Afra or earlier fortress erected by 
Antiochus Epiphanes, overhanging and commanding the temple.! 
This latter doubtless gave its name to the hill on which it 
stood; and this name remained to the hill and also to the quar- 
ter of the city long after the fortress itself was demolished, and 
the point of the hill lowered. The assumption is, that the earlier 
Akra of Antiochus stood upon the site of the later Baris or An- 
tonia, on the north of the temple. The English writer also in- 
sists, that the northern limit of the ancient temple-area was iden- 
tical with that of the present Haram-area.2 Now, if the fortress 
Akra stood on the north of the temple, the broad valley by which 
it was divided from the latter, must, according to this view, have 
lain between this northern limit of the Haram, and the now pre- 
cipitous rock of the adjacent hill ; which rock once obviously ex- 
tended further south, and has been cut away. The interval is 
here less than one hundred feet ;3 and is occupied by the Via do- 
lorosa and the Governor's house so called. But this writer him- 
self affirms, and brings good evidence to show, that “this build- 
ing, probably occupying in part the site of the ancient fortress 
Antonia, rests upon a precipice of rock which formerly swept 
down abruptly, and has obviously been cut away to form the lev- 
el below [within the wall of the Haram], which also bears marks 
of having been secarped. This rocky precipice rises to a height 
of upwards of twenty feet.’4 Here then we have the site of 
Antonia, and of course of the earlier Akra, identified with that of 
the Governor's house, in immediate contact with the temple-area 
as assumed; and we have further the rock of the northern hill 
described as originally extending south through the Governor's 
house, and also for some distance within the same area. Now, 


' H. City, p. 351. Schultz, p. 54, 55.—Jos. Antt. XII. 5.4. XI1I,6.6. 1 
Mace. 1,33. We shall have occasion to see hereafter, that this hypothesis is 
without solid foundation. 

* Holy City, p. 328, 329, 341. 

* Catherwood in Bartlett's Walks about Jerusalem, p. 162. Ed. 2. 

4 H. City, p. 322; see also p. 319, 353. The author here quotes in part from 
Bartlett's Walks, etc. p. 143. Ed. 2. 
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each of these representations is conclusive against the possibility 
of any valley between that area and the adjacent northern hill. 
The German author differs from the other, in supposing (with 
the Biblical Researches) that the fortress Antonia occupied the 
northern portion of the present Haram-area.! According to him, 
therefore, the earlier Akra must have been within the same en- 
closure ; and as it was upon a hill, and separated from the tem- 
ple by a valley, its site is thus necessarily determined to the north- 
western part of the present enclosure. Josephus testifies, that 
the hill was dug away, and thrown into the valley.2 Buthe also 
testifies, that in later times the acropolis of Antonia was upon 
the same north-western part of the enclosure, and was situated 
on a rock fifty cubits high,s—on the very spot where, according 
to the theory, the hill sustaining the fortress Akra had been lew- 
elled. It follows, therefore, that the Akra must have occupied 
some other position, not within the present enclosure; and then 
the hypothesis of a valley running from west to east through the 
middle of the enclosure, falls away of itself—But aside from 
these considerations, the idea, that from the valley running south 
from the Damascus gate and joining the valley of Jehoshaphat 
below Siloam, a lateral valley should branch off opposite the mid- 
dle of the Haram, and there break through the ridge into the val- 
ley of Jehoshaphat, is, to say the least, contrary to geological anal- 
ogy, and amounts to a physical improbability. — If, further, the tes- 
timony of Mr. Bartlett is correct, that “the natural foundation 
of rock,” which is seen in the north-western part of the Haram- 
area, “extends beyond the great mosk in the centre,”4 then the 
idea of such a valley involves also a physical impossibility. 
These results, as we have seen, are thus far clear inferences 
from the positions and statements of the two works in question. 
According to my own view, the long narrow tract lying between 
the valley running down from the Damascus gate on the one side, 
and the valley of Jehoshaphat on the other, is to be regarded as 
one ridge, having on it, as separate summits, the northern hill and 
Moriah; and corresponding further down with the ancient quar- 
ter Ophel.5 This ndge descends very steeply towards the south; 
so that Moriah was naturally much lower than the northern hill 
The space between them, therefore, originally presented perhaps 


1 Schultz, p. 54. * Jos. Antt. XIII. 6.6. B. J. V. 4.1. 
3 Jos. Antt. XV. 11. 4. B. J. V. 5. 8. 
4 Walks, etc. p. 143. Ed. 2. & Bibl. Res. I. p. 383, 393. 
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mo depression at ail ; or, at most, it was in the nature of an indenta- 
tion or saddle between two summits on the same ridge, one much 
lower than the other. Such an indentation has no feature of a 
valley, and is never so called.!. Much less could it have been 
the broad valley (pagayt) by which, according to Josephus, Ak- 
ra was separated from Monah. 

It follows then, thus far, that the language of Josephus respect- 
ing Akra and the vallies which skirted it, is exactly applicable to 
the hill or ridge on the north of Zion and west of Moriah; but 
is wholly inapplicable to the hill on the north of Moriah. 

Ij. A second inference from the passage of Josephus above 
quoted, is, that the two parts of Jerusalem, called the upper and 
lower city, Zion and Akra, were so situated as to face each other 
(avrtimgoowmog) ; and being separated by the valley (ueonpapayt) 
of the Tyropoeon, and by that alone, they lay side by side or adja- 
cent to each other. This description again is directly applicable 
to Akra, regarded as the hill or ridge on the north of Zjon and 
west of Moriah.—If, on the other hand, the hill on the north of 
Monah be assumed as Akra, and the valley from the Damascus 
gate as the Tyropoeon, then Akra was ot adjacent to Zion, nor 
did it face it, nor was it separated from it only by a single valley; 
but between these two hills there lay ¢vo vallies with an inter- 
vening ridge; and the distance between the nearest points of Zi- 
en and Akra was more than a quarter of a mile. It follows, that 
if the northern brow of Zion remains undisturbed, then Akra is 
the ridge adjacent to it on the north; or, if the hill on the north 
of Moriah be Akra, and the adjacent valley the Tyropoeon, then 
Zion must be extended so as to include the ridge on the north 
of it quite to the verge of that valley. This cannot be done; 
and no one probably will ever attempt it. If therefore Zion is 
right, then the Akra of these writers is wrong; if their Akra be 
nght, then Zion is wrong. Both cannot be nght; and they are 
thus left upon the sharp horns of a dilemma.* 

Ill. The same passage of Josephus informs us further, that 
« Zion was straighter in its extent” or length ; while Akra was gib- 
bons (apgixveros).3 Accordingly, we find Zion to be straight up- 
on its whole western side; as also upon its southern and north- 
ern sides. Akra too, if it be the hill on the north of Zion, the 





1 The Mount of Olives, with its two indentations between the three summits, 
is an example in point on a larger scale. 

* See also Bartlett's Walks, etc. Ed. 2. App. p. 248. 

3 See the note on this word, above, p. 417. n. 5. 
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termination of a ridge or swell running down into the city, is g%- 
bous ; that is to say, it has the general form of one end of the gib- 
bous moon; and thus answers to the description of Josephus. 
But if the hill north of Moriah be Akra, then this description does 
not apply to it at all; for in no possible shape or sense can that 
hill be said to be gibbous or eugixverog. Upon that hypothesis, 
therefore, the language of Josephus is without any significancy. 

IV. In another parallel description of the temple, Josephus in- 
forms us,! that on the western side of the area there were four 
gates; one issuing by the bridge to Zion and the royal palace; 
“ two leading into the suburb (ei 70 meoaoreor) ; and the remain- 
ing one conducting to the other city by many steps down into the 
valley (Baduict moddaig Sietknumérn), and thence up again upon 
the ascent (é7i civ agooBactw) ; for the city lay over against the 
temple (avzixgd rov tegov), in the manner of a theatre, being en- 
circled by a deep valley on all its southern quarter.” 

Of these gates, the two leading to the suburb are not described 
as having steps connected with them; and from the nature of 
the case, therefore, these must have been the two northernmost, 
issuing from the temple-area where the ground outside was less 
depressed than further south. They led probably by a street 
along or near the valley to the ancient gate now known as that 
of Damascus ; and so conducted to the suburb beyond, or also to 
Bezetha on the right. The remaining or fourth gate, then, was 
south of these ; and led by steps (as at the present day in this 
part) down into the same valley where it was already deeper, and 
so up the ascent to “ the other city.” This latter, as mentioned 
after the royal palace on Zion, can only mean the lower city or 
Akra. Here then is direct testimony by the Jewish historian, 
that Akra formed part of the general acclivity on the west of Mo- 
riah ; and the whole city, lower and upper, Akra and Zion, rose 
like an amphitheatre over against the temple; and was termina- 
ted on the south by the deep valley of the sons of Hinnom. It 
is easy to see, that this description is in no way applicable to the 
hill on the north of the temple. 

The English author, it is true, seeks to change the relative po- 
sition of these western gates. He places that leading to the 
“other” or lower city, with its many steps into the valley, on the 
north of those conducting to the suburb; contrary to the nature 
of the ground, which here even now descends rapidly towards 


* Jos. Antt. XV. 11.5, 
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the south, where it is much lower. He then insists quite strenu- 
ously, that this suburb must therefore have been on the west of 
the temple, sittrated between Zion and his Akra, and of course 
within the second wall of Josephus.! From these premises it fol- 
lows, that a suburb, which is usually regarded as being outside 
of the wall of a city, and which Josephus here expressly men- 
tions as before the city (70 mpoaoreor), was situated in this case 
in the very heart of Jerusalem, intervening between Zion and 
Akra; which, however, according to Josephus, were separated 
only by a ravine. Again, in behalf of the fourth gate, which he 
regards as the northernmost, this author abandons his Akra on 
the north of the temple only, and makes a lower city across the 
valley on the west of the temple ;* whereas Josephus says -that 
the A¢// Akra sustained the lower city.3 And further, although the 
same writer insists, that the intermediate space between Zion 
and his Akra is “called by Josephus ‘the suburb,’ as belonging 
strictly to neither part of the city ;’4 yet in this place and else- 
where he makes the lower city include the said suburb; not- 
withstanding the obvious fact, that Josephus in the passage here 
under consideration expressly distinguishes them. 

Osrseetions. The preceding four heads of direct evidence drawn 
from the testimony of Josephus, would seem to furnish concla- 
sive proof in favour of that position of Akra maintained in the 
Biblical Researches. It is proper here to examine the validity 
of the objections brought forward against that view. They are 
mainly founded on the same passage of Josephus, first above 
quoted ; and, with one exception, are urged by the English wn- 
ter alone. 

1. It is said, that the language of Josephus “ throughout plainly 
implies, that the city comprehended the whole of the two hills, 
Akra as well as Zion; that Akra was in fact a distinct hill,” and 
not the mere “ continuation, or rather the termination of a broad 
ridge or swell of land.”5 But the language of Josephus neither 
expresses nor implies any such thing. The word dogos, Ad, is a 
term of general import, signifying any elevation or rise of land, 

2. “ Josephus,” it is further said, “ asserts, that the two Addis on 








——— 


1H. City, p. 276—278. 

2 H. City, p. 277, 278. See also his Plan, opp. p. xiii. 

3 Jos. B. J. V. 4.1; see above, p. 417. 

* H ‘City, p. 273. See the Plan. * H. City, p. 264. 

© Hesychius: Adgog: twyAde ronog, yao éxavaornua, i.e. a high place, an e- 
evation of ground, So Passow: Adgoc, Erderhohung, Anhohe, Hagel. 
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which the city stood, ‘were everywhere enclosed from without 
by deep valleys ;’ which is not true of the ridge north of Zion.”! 
I have elsewhere referred to this expression of Josephus, in the 
following manner :2 “ If he (Josephus) here means the two par- 
ucular hills of Zion and Akra, as the insertion of the Greek arti- 
cle (01 279 aolewg dvo Aogor) would seem to imply, the language 
is not literally exact; but if, as is more probable, this is a mere 
form of expression intended to embrace the whole site of the city, 
then it presents no difficulty.” That this is the true view, and 
that ‘ the two hills’ are here put by synecdoche for the whole city, 
Iam the more persuaded; inasmuch as Josephus immediately 
adds, that “ because of the steep declivities on both sides (éxe- 
zégw0ey) there was nowhere any approach.” Now this last clause 
applies only to the city as a whole; and the preceding clause is 
therefore to be taken in a like acceptation. To the same effect, 
also, is another passage, where Josephus relates that “a broad 
and deep valley encompasses (egiéoyszar) the city, comprehend- 
ing within it the temple, which was strongly fortified with a wall 
of stone.”3 Here again it is expressly the city as a whole, which 
is said to be thus encompassed ; although in fact there is no val- 
ley on the whole northern and north-western quarter.—But what- 
ever difficulty may be felt in respect to the passage in question 
as connected with the hill west of Moriah, the same exists in 
full force in relation to the proposed Akra on the north of the 
temple, as defined in the English work. The author himself tes- 
tifies, “ that the hill of {his} Akra does not slope down to the 
valley of the Kidron; the skirt of Bezetha, on which stands the 
church of St. Ann, being interposed.”4 Ido not vouch for the 
accuracy of this testimony ; but it is good as against the witness 
himself. Of course, his Akra is no more “enclosed by a deep 
valley” than is that of the Biblical Researches; and the difficul- 
ty as to the “ two hills,” is in no degree lessened. Or, even if 
this Akra be regarded as extending quite to the valley of the Ki- 
dron ; even then it is difficult to see, why the éwo hills, Zion and 
Akra, should be spoken of as enclosed by a valley, auy more than 
the three, including Moriah. To account for this circumstance, 
we must still have recourse to a synecdoche.5 


' H, City, p. 265. ? Bibl. Res. I. p. 414. 

2 Jos. Antt. XIV. 4.1. 4H. City, p. 2382. 

* The German writer endeavours to evade this last diliculty, by assummg 
that Akra and Moriah were reckoned as one hill! Schultz, p. 56, 57. The Eng- 
lish author makes the same supposition more than once; H. City, p. 105, 266. 
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3. Again, it is said: “Josephus invariably speaks of Zion as 
higher than Akra;” while the Akra of the Biblical Researches 
is “ considerably higher than Zion.”! Josephus does indeed tn- 
variably so speak of Zion; because he mentions the fact once, 
and only once; and this in the passage first above quoted.* But 
the historian there expressly refers to Akra as sustaining the lov- 
er city ; that is, to the portion of the ridge which was within the 
second wall, and which alone was covered by the lower city. 
Let it be, that the same ridge further in the north-west beyond 
the second wall, even where included within the third wall, was 
and is higher than Zion. With all this the language of Josephus 
has nothing todo. He was not speaking of the interval between 
those walls; for this was not the lower city, but belonged to the 
suburb (zpocozetor), or, a8 it was also called, the new city. 

4. Once more it is said: “ The broad valley which had once 
parted Akra from Moriah was filled up by the Asmoneans, so that 
these two hills became one ;3" and the conclusion is thence drawn, 
that this valley could not have been the present one on the west of 
the temple. Now, in this very statement there lies a petitto princt- 
pe, which runs through the whole English volume. It consists 
in quietly taking for granted, that the valley in question was 80 
completely filled up as to obliterate all traces of it; so that Akra 
and Moriah, which before were two hills, were now so united 
as to be but one hill. But the language of Josephus, as we have 
seen,‘ neither expresses nor implies anything of the kind. He 
- merely narrates, that the Maccabees desiring to connect (cvvapas) 
the city with the temple, threw earth into the valley, and also low- 
ered the height of Akra so that the temple rose above it. There 
is not a word about a valley obliterated, or of two hills made one. 
—Nor, even if the objection were well founded, does it help the 
matter in behalf of an Akra on the north of the temple. On the 
English writer's o&n authority, we have seen, that the whole 
northern part of the Haram-area, as well as the foundation of the 
Governor's house, is one mass of solid rock connected with the 
northern hill; utterly precluding the hypothesis that a valley could 
ever have existed there, and much less have been filled up.5 

5. Anotlier objection, one least anticipated and certainly enti- 


1H. City, p. 265. * See above, p. (417.] 3-H. City, p. 266. 

4 See above, p. 4/8. n. 1. Jos. B. J. V.4.1, quoted and translated above, p. 
417. 

® See above, p. 421. 
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tled to the claim of originality, is urged by both writers. It con- 
sists in denying the existence of any valley or depression run- 
ning down eastward from the Yafa gate, where I have placed the 
Tyropoeon. In the margin the reader will find the statements of 
both writers in full; and has thus before him the whole strength 
of the objection and the testimony on which it rests.! 

It is averred, that from the northern declivity of Zion, “once 
precipitous, now slanted off by ruins,” there is towards the north 
enly level ground, and “ not the slightest appearance of a nse, as 
a valley would require.” Yet the same writer elsewhere speaks 
ef the ground on the north, which I hold to be: Akra, as being 
part “of a high rocky ridge ;” not indeed “a distinct hill, but the 
termination or declivity of a swell of land."2) The German au- 
thor likewise speaks repeatedly of the church of the Sepulchre 
as originally situated upon “a rocky projection ( Vorsprung) com- 
ing from the west, which overhung the adjacent parts of the city 
on the east;” and the elevation of which on the south side is 
now concealed by the ruins of the hospital of the knights of &t. 
John. Now, where there is on one side a declivity “ once pre- 
eipitous, now slanted off by ruins ;’ and on the other side any 
portion of a “ high rocky ridge” or “ the termination of a swell of 
land ;” it would be natural that there should be lower ground be- 


Rae ee ee ee eee = _— - - _ - = ——— 


' H. City, p. 267, 268: ‘I never could find any traces of the valley which 
Dr. R. calls the Tyropoeon. .... However ‘ easy to be traced’ this valley may 
be, I must confess that | could never discover it, during fourteen months’ resi , 
dence in Jerusalem, although ] must have crossed it almost every day.... 
Here (along the street leading down from the Yafa gate], if any where, this val- 
ley must be looked for. Its course is at first immediately under the steep brow 
of Mount Zion, which rises on the right hand, once precipitous, now slanted 
off by ruins; but on the other side, i. e. the Jeft hand, there is not the slightest 
appearance of a rise as a valley would require ; the whole ground north of Zt 
on declining equally towards the east; so that every stgeet running from south 
to north is completely level. .... There is positively nut the slightest appesr- 
eace of a valley kere.’ —Schultz, p. 28: ‘ This street (from the YAfa gate] does 
not pass down in a valley, as you would be led to suppose froin former Plans; 
but along the northern declivity of Zion, which naturally seems to become 
bigher the more the street descends.” Ib. p. 54: “I refer to my former te- 
mark, that there is no valley at all beginning at the Yafa gate. At the atmost 
one might say, that the valley that comes from the north, from the Damas- 
ous gate, forms a bay between the church of the Sepulchre and the north side 
of Zion ; which is occupied by the remains of the former edifices of the knights 
of St John, Or better atill, it might be called a great terrace midway on the 
slope (2 mi-céte) of the western hill.” 

® H. City, p. 260. > Schultz, p. 96; see also p. 30, 53. 
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tween the two, and that in passing from this lower ground towards 
either side, there should be some rise. This however, it would 
seem, is not according to the experience of the Cambridge Fellow. 

It is further alleged, “that every street running from south to 
north is completely level.” Now, this strong averment must be 
taken with some grains of qualification. The street running from 
south to north along the depression next to the Haram, can hard- 
ly be ‘completely’ level; for the ground here descends very rap- 
idly towards the south, as is shown by the parallel wall of the 
Haram. Again, the street that runs northward from the Yafa gate 
to the Latin convent, with a branch leading off to the upper part 
of the Greek convent, has “a considerable ascent,” as the same 
wniter affirms, using my words with emphasis; and even assert- 
ing further, that the street “ becomes steeper as you approach the 
Latin convent.”! These two streets, therefore, the uppermost 
and lowermost of the city, I presume, are not to be taken into the 
account. We have then remaining three streets, viz. one on the 
west of the church of the Sepulchre; another next below lead- 
ing from the bazars along on the east of the same church; and 
a third still lower down, which is shorter. The last two of these 
streets extend northwards quite to the Damascus gate; and in 
so doing both of them descend a steep declivity to or across the 
Via dolorosa and the low ground north of it. Indeed, so steep is 
here the descent, that the lane leading northwards from the hos- 
pital of Helena so called, is carried down to the Via dolorosa by 
steps cut in the rock. This northern portion of these streets, there- 
fore, this writer probably did not intend to include in his broad 
averment; but only the part between Zion and the brow of this 
“ ridge” or “swell of land.” This brow or crown of the ridge, 
would be very nearly indicated by a line drawn from the north- 
west angle of the city-wall, so as to pass just on the north side 
of the church of the Sepulchre to the front of the said hospital 
of Helena. 


1 H. City, p. 266. n.1. Yet two pages further on, the same writer uses the 
following language, p. 268. n. 2: ‘* Dr. R. attempts to alter the ground here, 
and to make a declivity from the Latin convent towards the south-east, in or- 
der to form the bed of his Tyropoeon.”’ This passage is in direct contradic- 
tion to that quoted in the text. It comes then to this; that where it is desira- 
ble to this author to show that the Akra of the Biblical Researches is higher 
than Zion, then my Janguage does not make the street running up to the Lat- 
in convent steep enough; but when the object is to represent the same Akra 
as nota hill, and the streets leading across it as ‘completely level,’ then Iam 
charged with attempting “to alter the ground here and make a declivity !”’ 
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This ridge, thus steep on its northern or northeastern side, 
slopes off much more gradually on the south towards Zion. 
There, at the base of Zion, it was originally bordered (as I hold) 
by the narrow ravine of the Tyropoeon, as above described ;' into 
which the water from it flowed, and the place of which is now 
apparently occupied by the street leading down from the Yafa 
gate. Of the three last mentioned streets, which run from south 
to north and cross the said ridge, I can speak from personal ob- 
servation only of the two westernmost. The third or easternmost 
I do not remember ever to have visited i its southern part; nor 
do I know. of any traveller or writer who mentions it.2 In respect 
to the other two, running one above and the other below the 
church of the Sepulchre, and forming pnocipal streets of the 
city, I have elsewhere remarked, that the ascent towards tke 
north, which is so “ considerable” in the street nearest the Yafa 
gate, is in them “less perceptible’.3 Now this may arise from 
various causes. The crown of the ridge itself descends very rap- 
idly towards the south-east ; and of course the slope of the south- 
ern declivity diminishes at every step. It may be, too, that the 
relative direction of these streets is such as to carry them hori- 
zontally along the face of the hill; so thatif the direction were a 
hitle changed towards the west, they would ascend more; or if 
towards the east, they would even descend. Or still further, it 
must be borne in mind, that for nearly eighteen centuries this 
quarter has been the centre of the city ; and subject in every age 
to overthrow and desolation. Between these very streets once 
stood the famed edifices of the knights of St. John; of which 
only fragments now remain to mark the outline. If then the 
northern brow of Zion “ once precipitous” is “ now slanted off by 
ruins ;” if adjacent to the citadel many remains of walls and build- 
ings were discovered in digging deeply for the foundations of 
new barracks ;4 if in the Jewish quarter on Zion, in preparing for 
the building of a synagogue, whole rooms and dwellings were un- 
covered fromm the rubbish in which they had been buried ;5 if in 
the excavations for the Anglican church in the same quarter bev- 
elled stones and capitals of columns were thrown out from the 
depth of thirty or forty feet, and an ancient aqueduct was uncov- 





' See above, p. 419. 

é No distinct reference is made to this street in the English volume. 
3 Bibl. Res. 1. p. 39). 4 Bibl. Res. [. p. 459. 

8 Ibid. p. 361. 
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ered more than twenty feet below the surface ;! if all this be so, 
it surely is not too much to presume, that in this still lower tract 
the accomulation of the rubbish of so many centuries may have 
greatly changed the character of the surface; filled up the narrow 
ravine of the Tyropoeon ; and rendered the gradual southern de- 
ckvity of Akra less distinct and perceptible. 

In regard however to these two streets next above and below 
the church of the Sepulchre, there may be some question, wheth- 
er even in this their southern portion they are so strictly and 
“completely” level. They are both quite narrow, and paved in 
the manner usual in Palestine, having a deep trench or channel 
in the middle, which serves as a drain, and in which animals 
pass along in single file. Now, although these two streets, for 
some distance north of Zion, may be apparently nearly level; 
yet, after rain, the water (I think) would be found flowing off 
through these channels quite rapidly towards the south; certainly 
never towardsthe north. Indeed, tree German author informs us, 
that along the street of the bazar, there is a large sewer, covered 
with broad flat stones, which runs from north to south.? All this 
of course has reference only to the portions of those streets ly- 
ing south of the church of the Sepulchre. But in respect to the 
parts opposite or adjacent to that church, as well as in respect 
to the ground between them and further east in the same qnar- 
ter, lam able to give more definite information; which may at 
least have the effect to lead to further examination. 

The uppermost of these two streets, as I remember, on ap- 
proaching from the south the rear of the said church, has very 
distinctly an ascent; and continues to rise gradually (if I mistake 
not) until it ends in the continuation of the Via dolorosa, which 
here comes up very steely from the east. My own testimony 
to this fact does not stand unsupported; but is confirmed by that 
of a friend, whose accuracy is well known.2 As to the church it- 
self, we have the testimony of the German writer, that “it lies 
upon a rocky projection ( Vorsprung) coming from the west, which 
quite probably had a steep declivity towards the north and east; 
and the elevation of which on the south side is now concealed 
by the ruins of the buildings once belonging to the knights of 
St. John ; these being filled up to the first story with rubbish, and 


* Rev. S. Wolcott in Biblioth. Sac. 1343, No. I. p. 34. See also above, p. 419. 
n.2. Bartlett's Walks, p. 82 sq. Ed. 2. 

* Schultz, p. 61. 

2 Rev. Eli Sinith, now in this country. 
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occupied by a garden, from which one looks down into the streets 
as into trenches.”' The street along the bazar, below the charch, 
does not indeed make an ascent on reaching the corresponding 
point; but it is carried through what seems to be the crown of 
the ridge by a hollow way covered over on a level with the surface 
of the ground on each side, and high enough for loaded and 
mounted camels to pass through. The details are given in the 
note below, by a friend who resided for several months adjacent 
to the spot.2 It is supposed by some, that the ground here on 
both sides is artificial; and that at least the garden on the east 
side, connected with the house occupied by Mr. Lanneau, rests 
upon the arched substructions of former edifices. Such subterra- 
nean arches upon the west side would be less probable. The 
whole region needs further examination; and I therefore state 
the matter hypothetically. Should it turn out that even one side 
only (the western) is of solid earth or rock, that would explain 
why the street makes no ascent; and would be sufficient for my 
argument.— Leaving now this street and passing down that which 
leads east by the hospital of Helena, we come after a few rods 
to the former house of Mr. Lanneau on the left3 Entering 
through the front by a covered passage, we ascend several steps 
to an open court; under which is a large cistern, understood to 
be hewn in the rock. Thence several more steps lead up to the 
level of the garden and main dwellings. The impression which 


1 Schultz, p. 30, 31; comp. p. 53, 96. 

* Rev. S. Wolcott, who writes to me as follows: ‘* The street that leads north 
from the bazars to the Damascus gate, is arched over for a few rods, between 
the street that runs east by the hospital of Helena and the parallel street called 
the Via dolorosa. The arch is so high that loaded and mounted camels pass 
through it easily. The street is lighted by openings in the top; though in one 
section of it a part of the arch is now broken away. What depth of soil rests 
on the arch, I do not know; but the surface of it is on a Jevel with the ground 
on either side; so that, unless the ground is artificial, the present street is a 
trench cut through a ridge. It cannot, ! think, be less than twelve or fifteen 
feet deep; and, being covered, appears like a tunnel. The house occupied by 
Mr. Lanneau when you were in Jerusalem, and where [ took up my quarters, 
igs on the north side of the street that runs east by Helena’s hospital. You first 
enter from the street a covered passage ; then ascend several steps to an open 
court or pavement; and thence a few more to the garden. Crossing the gar- 
den westwards, you pass through a gate and come upon the terrace over the 
street above described, and across it upon ground of equal elevation. This lat- 
ter is accessible by a path that ascends gradually from the street itself, on the 
west, commencing some distance south of the arched covering.” 


3 See the preceding note. 
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I received while sojourning in the house, was, that this ascent 
from the street was occasioned by the same rocky ridge, coming 
from the west and continuing towards the east; where it has fur- 
_ ther down a very steep descent along the street, and is in some 
places cut into steps.| This impression may be erroneous; but 
F have as yet seen no evidence to call it in question. 

The bearing of all these facts and circumstances upon the 
question here at issue, is obvious. I may add, that during my 
Visit to Jerusalem in 1838, the views maintained here and in 
the Biblical Researches respecting the Tyropoeon and Akra, 
were at the time topics of daily consideration and discussion be- 
tween myself and the nine or ten American and English mission- 
anes then congregated there, several of whom had for years re- 
sided in the city; and that it never occurred to any one of them 
to question the existence of a ridge or hill on the north of 
Zion, nor of a depression or valley (once deeper) running down 
from the Yafa gate between the two. The same depression is 
indicated very distinctly in the beautiful and accurate views of 
Jerusalem in folio published by Mr. Bartlett; as also in the ear- 
lier and splendid Sketches of Mr. Roberts.2 I subjoin also in the 
margin the later testimony of an accurate observer to the same 
effect; I mean the Rev. Dr. Durbin, who visited Jerusalem m 
1843.3 

I present further, in full, the well considered testimony of two 
other gentlemen, given since the publication of the English work, 
and with express reference to the assertions of that work. The 
first is that of Mr. Bartlett, who, after speaking of the “ hollow” 
en the north of Zion, writes as follows :5 “ According to Mr. Wil- 
liams, there is really no valley here at all. But while we admit 


1 The description which the German writer gives of this whole tract, as a bay 
setting up from the east, implies of itself a ridge or higher ground on the north, 
as well as on the south. See above, p. 428. n. I. 

* Bartcett’s Comparative Views of ancient and modern Jerusalem, fol. Also 
on a small scale in his ‘* Walks about Jerusalem.’’—Roperts’ Sketches, ete. 
No. {1. 

+ Observations in the Kast, 1. p. 223: ‘* We see that the ground on which it 
[the city] lies, is very unequal, but yet that it is clearly divided into four dis- 
tinct parts by two valleys; the first commencing in the plain about the Damas- 
cas gate (in the northern wall); the second opening from the citadel, first east- 
wardly and then turning to the south, called the valley of the Tyropoeon or 
Cheesemakers. Four hills are thus distinguished, forming as many distinct 
quarters of the city.” 

4 Walks about Jerusalem, Ed. 2, App. p. 247. 
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with him, that the streets running north and south across Akra, 
are nearly or quite level, still it is equally true, that taking the 
line from the church of the Sepulchre obliquely down to the Jews’ 
Wailing Place, there is a palpable descent, though certainly not 
answering in abruptness to the opposite cliff of Zion.” The oth- 
er is from the Rev. Eli Smith, who was again in Jerusalem in the 
year 1844, and thus writes:! “Draw a line along the ridge of 
Akra from the northwest corner of the city-wall so as to pass just 
upon the north side of the church of the Sepulchre ; and another 
along the northern brow of Mount Zion from the citadel ; and there 
would be a decided depression between them, into which water 
would run from both. This is according to the best of my recol- 
lection.” 

The preceding facts and testimony will enable the reader to 
put a right estimate upon the assertions of the English wniter. 

6. A further and last objection to the position of the Tyropoeon 
and Akra as maintained in the Biblical Researches, is not indeed 
stated in so many words, but is nevertheless everywhere implied 
in the English volume, and amounts to this, viz. that such a view 
rests only on “ the evidence of a partial witness of the nineteenth 
century.” The impression everywhere and obviously intended 
to be left on the mind of the reader, is, that the view in question 
is a novel one, first broached by the author of the Researches, 
without authority, and unknown to the scholars of preceding 
centuries. Nor is there in the whole work anything to counter- 
act this impression. Not an allusion is made throughout the 
whole to any former traveller or scholar, as having entertained 
the same opinions. The German wniter is more just; and cor- 
rectly regards the Researches as representing in these points, 
opinions long prevalent; and as only following out in respect to 
the Tyropoeon and Akra the conjectures of former writers* This 
is the true state of the case ; for so far is the view maintained by 
me in relation to these two points from being a novel one, that it 
is in fact the very earliest of which we have any record, and goes 
back at least to the centuries of the crusades. In these partica- 
lar instances, all that the author of the Biblical Researches has 
ever supposed himself to have accomplished in the way of novel- 
ty, is, to have shown more carefully than before, the coincidence 
of the description of Josephus with the actual physical and his- 
torical features of the Holy City. 


1 Manuscript Letter. Dec. 1845. * Schaltz, p. 53, 54. 
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The first writer on Jerusalem, 'so far as I have been able to dis- 
eover, who refers at all to Josephus and attempts to apply his de- 
tails to the actual features of the place, is the monk Brocardus, 
about A. D. 1283; to whom we are indebted for the topography 
of the Holy Land and Holy City, according to the views current 
in the age of the crusades.! He states distinctly, that a valley 
descended from the tower of David { Hippicus] along the northern 
side of Zion quite to Moriah, and there turned south; it thus sep- 
arated Moriah and also the whole lower city from Zion, and was 
extended quite down to the Kidron. The upper part of this val- 
Jey was already filled up in his day, yet there remained vestiges 
of its former concavity.2 He then goes on to speak of a supposed 
but fabulous valley, which,commencing at the same tower of 
David, was held to have run northwards and formed the western 
fosse of the city quite to the northern border. Adjacent to this 
valley, as was supposed, on the inner (eastern) side, rose the 
rock called by Josephus Arra (Akra); while outside of the same 
valley towards the west was the place where our Lord was cruci- 
fied. It is not necessary to follow the description any further. 
My only object is tou show that Brocardus, five and a half centu- 
ries ago, held the same views as to the general position of Akra 
and the Tyropoeon, which are maintained in the Biblical Re- 
searches. 

It is easy to see, that this writer was already pressed with the 
difficulty of reconciling the definite description of Josephus with 
the traditional site of the Holy Sepulchre. The latter was to be 
preserved at all events; and therefore the account of the histo- 
nan, while professedly followed, was sadly wrested. Thus, it is 


? Baocarpi Descriptio Terrae Sanctae; appended to Sanson’s Geogr. Sacra, 
ed. Le Clerc, Amst. 171), fol. 


* Brocardus, cap. VIII: ‘“ Proinde vallis quae a turri David descendebat 
contra latus Aquilonare montis Sion usque ad montem Moria, et reflectitur in 
Orientem | Austrum], separabat montem Moria—a monte Sion, et totam inferi- 
orem civitatem, extendebaturque usque ad torrentem Cedron, per locum abi 
nunc est porta aquarum inter montem Sion et palatium Salomonis, quod aedifi- 
catom fuit in parte Australi montis Moria,” etc. Here the reading: ‘ flectitur 
in Orientem,” is obviously a /apsus, probably of a transcriber, instead of’: 
* flectitur in Austrum.”” The course of the valley along the north side of Zion 
is nearly due east; and it is therefore an absurdity to say thatthe valley after- 
wards “turns to the east.”” Besides, from the point where it turns, it is said 
to pass ‘along the place where is now the Water-gate, between Zion and 
the palace of Solomon on the southern part of Mount Moriah,'’—necessarily im- 
plying a southern course. Sce above, p. 419. and n. 3. 
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the third or euter wall, built by Agrippa Jong after the crucifixion, 
that Brocardus here makes to run below or on the east of the 
Sepulchre ; as°is evident from his naming the tower Nebiosa 
(Psephinos) at the north-west corner.! The same difficulty has 
been felt by all succeeding writers, who, holding the tradition of 
the Sepulchre, have yet attempted to follow Josephus. Hence, 
probably, it is, that this writer has been very generally overlooked 
or disregarded by monks and travellers down almost to the pre- 
sent day. And thus, too, for the most part, it has been only the 
distant scholar in his study, who has striven so to apply the lan- 
guage of the Jewish writer as not to trench upon the authonty of 
the church; or else has ventured to set aside tradition when ar- 
rayed against the clear light of history. 

The next writers who refer to Josephus, are Adnchomius and 
the Jesuit Villalpandus, at the close of the sixteenth century; 
both of whom fully adopt in respect to the Tyropoeon and Akra 
the view which I have supported.2 From them, probably, the 
traveller Sandys, who was at Jerusalem in 1611, derived the same 
view.3 About the middle of this seventeenth century, Lightfoot, 
by a wrong iaterpretation of a passage in the Psalms, and by hss 
reliance on the Rabbins, was led into the error of placing Zion 
on the north of the Holy City, and Akra on the south; ia which 
he was followed by Cellarnius.4 This hypothesis was rejected by 
O. Dapper as early as 1677; though it was left for Reland in the 
next (eighteenth) century to furnish a terse and conclusive refa- 
tations Reland in the same connection gives his own views in 
full, on the authority of Josephus; assigning to Akra its place on 
the north of Zion and west of Moriah Next came the geogra- 
pher D’Anville, who, commenting upon Josephus, adopts very 





1 Jos. B. J. V.4.5. Brocardus, or the translater whom he followed, would 
seem to have read Yegnvoc, ne lvsus, instead of ¥7gcvoc, er calculis factus, 
The fabulous valley was perhaps introduced in order to make out the deep val- 
leys around h_ two hills; see above, p. 426. 

2 C. Apricnomius, Theatrum Terrae \.nclae, Col. Agr. 1590, etc. fol. p. 151, 
152; alsothe Plan of Jerus. p. 145. Vittavcpar pes, Apparatus Urbis et Templio 
Hieros. in Prapr et ViLvaLp. in Ezech. Explanationes, etc. Tom. IIIf. fol. 
Rom. 1604. This writer says: “*M ne igitur hic [Acra] ad Aquilonem situs 
Sioni, ad Occidentem Moriae, describitur a Josepho his verbia,”’ etc. p. 22. B. 

3 Saxpys' Travuiles, etc. p. 122. 

4 Liautroot, Cent. Chorogr. Matthaco pruem. c. 22, 23. His errer was 
founded on Ps. 48, 2—Cxrxcanius, oti. Ortis, I. p. 457 aq. 

® O. Darrgr, Palestya, » 3.1.—Reraxn, Puliess a, p. 347 9q. 

© Palaest. p. 800—353. 
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dectively the same conclusions as Reland; and gives upon hit 
Pian, for the fisst time, some of the results of a partial survey of 
the city, with a slight shading, by which he indicates the Tyro- 
peeon in nearly its true course from the Yafa gate.! During all 
these-ceatnries, the travellers who visited Jerusalem added little 
te the stock of knewledge respecting its physical topography: 
Even the best of them, as Maundrell and Niebuhr, make no re- 
ference to Josephus; and Pococke, although he finds the Tyre- 
pecon im the night position, and describes it as now occupied in 
past by the bazars, yet makes Akra extend the whole breadth of 
the city from west to east, and assigns to it 400 summits, one orf 
the west and the other on the north of Moriah? 

Nor has much more light been shed upon the physical features 
and tepegraphy of the Holy City by the earlier travellers of 
the sineteeath century. Dr. E. D. Clarke in 1801 started his 
famey. of ‘converting the valley of Hinnom into the Tyropoeon ; 
but this, though favourably received for a time, is now only mattef 
of history. Sieber’s Plan was constructed in 1818, and served 
as the basis of those of Berggren and Catherwood ; but it marks 
no physical features within the walls, except the site of the hill 
Beszetha, correctly placed on the north of the Haram. The Plas 
of Westphal, published in 1825, distinguishes the hills of Zion 
om the south and Akra on the north; but has otherwise no great 
correctness.3 Prokesch in 1829 is apparently the first traveller of 
the century, who speaks definitely of the hills within the city. 
He describes them as four in number; two, Zion and Akra, in 
the south-east and north-west; and two others, Monah and Be- 
zetha, on the east. The same general position of Akra, viz. 
north of Zion and west of Monah, is assigned by the more dis- 
tinguished sacred geographers of the present century, as RKo- 
senmueller, Raumer, Crome.5 The Plans of the two latter, con- 


1 D’Anvitre, Dissertat. sur l’étendue de l’ancienne Jerusalem, Paris, 1747 ; 
reprmted in the Appendix to Chateaubriand’s Itineraire. He says: “La se- 
conde eolline (Acra] s’élevoit au nord de Sion, faisant face par son cote orien- 
tal aa mont Moria,” etc. p. 331, ed. Chateaub. Gee the Plan of Jerusalem 
vpon D’Aaville’s Map of Palestine. 

* Pococxe, Descr. of the East, If. p. 7, 10, 12.—Pococke’s statements are 
followed by Hamelsveld; see his Plan. 

? Hertha, Bd. {. 1885. YFoand alsoin Ackermann’s Bible Atlas. 

4 Rewe ins A. Land, p. 51; comp. p. 43. Prokesch, following Lightfoot’s 
view, tekes the northwestern hill as Zion, and the southwestera as Akra. 

® Rosznmur.vrer Bibl.Geogr. 11. ii.p. 210—Von Raeuer, Palaestina, Leipz. 
1838, p. 46—38.—Croas, art. Jerusalem, in Ersch und Gruber’s Encyclopadie. 

Vou. IIL No. 10. 39 
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stracted from the best materiels then extant, exhibit the Tyro- 
poeon in its proper place, sepersing Akra on the north frem Zion 
on the south. 

All this testimony is that of witnesses earlier than the year 
1838, when my own visit to Jernsalem was made; the results of 
which were published in the Biblical Researches in the year 
1841. The testimony of some later travellers has been already 
adduced.! 

Such then is the evidence derived from witnesses scattered 
over no less than seven centuries. I have adduced it here for 
two reasons ; frst, to demonstrate that the view maintained in 
the Biblical Researches as to the place of Akra and the Tyro- 
poeon, is not a novel one resting only on “ the evidence of a par- 
tial witness of the nineteenth century ;” and, secondly, to show that 
although the Cambridge Fellow “never could find any traces of 
_ avalley” or depression where this view places the ‘Tyropoeen, 
yet others, not less tmparteal than himself, both before and after 
him, have been less unsuccessful. 

The discussion respecting the place of Akra and the Tyro- 
poeon may here be brought to a close. It has been thus drawn 
out into minuteness of detail, because these points are funda- 
mental in the topography of the Holy City. If the true position 
of Akra has now been made clear, the remaining topics will re- 
quire only a briefer consideration. 


IL 
The hill Bezetua was the hill immediately adjacent to the pre- 
: sent area of the Haram, on tts north-northwest quarter. 

The main evidence respecting this hill is contained in two pas- 
sages of Josephus; in both of which it 1s represented as in imme- 
diate contiguity with the fortress Antonia on the north of the 
temple. 

The first passage is as follows:? “ This (third wall] Agnppa 
placed around the city where it had been further built out (cg 
noooxtioPeicy 0X8); the whole of which part was naked. For 
the city, overflowing with the multitude of inhabitants, had by 
little and little crept beyond the walls; and the population having 
thus united to the city the parts on the north of the temple adja- 
cent to the hill (xaé cov iegov ra mpocagxtia ngoc tp Aogy ovpswods- 
Corres), had advanced not a little; so that a fourth hill was now 





1 See above, p. 433 aq. * Jos. B. J. V. 4. 2. 
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whabited, which is called Bezetha, lying over against Antonia 
and separated from it by a deep excavation (devyza). For a 
trench had been here dug through on purpose; lest the founda- 
tiens of Antonia, being joined to this hill, shonld be easily accessi- 
ble and less lofty. In this way the depth of the trench added 
very greatly to the elevation of the towers. In the language of 
the country this newly built part (ro veontsozoy né0S) is called 
Bezetha ; which, being interpreted in the Greek tongue, meee 
the New City.” 

The second passage includes a reference to the first :! “ The 
hill Bezetha was divided (d:joero), as I have said, from Antonia ; 
and being the highest of all, it was built up contiguous to a part 
of the new city, and alone overshadowed the temple on the north 
Axat moves tp isp xaz’ &pxtov enecxdter).” 

The reader who has satisfied himself that Akra was on the 
west of the temple, will feel no hesitation in regarding the above 
language of the historian as having a clear and decisive applica- | 
tion.to the hill immediately on the northern, or rather north-north- 
‘western quarter of the present Haram. There are, further,in the 
language of Josephus certain specifications, which show that Be- 
zetha could have been no other hill. 

L Bezetha was separated from the fortress Antonia by a deep 
artificial trench. Let now the exact position of Antonia have 
been what it may, so long as it was situated in or close upon the 
north-west quarter of the temple-area, the hill Bezetha thus di- 
vided from it by an artificial trench, could only have been the hill 
immediately contiguous. Indeed, there exists here only this one 
hill. 

IL The hill Bezetha alone overshadowed the temple on the 
north. This applies directly and fully to the hill immediately on 
the north-northwest of the Haram-area; and by no possibility can 
it be referred to anything else. 

IIL In view of these facts, it would seem as if the English 
writer must have “ overlooked or neglected” the testimony of Jo- 
sephus, when he transfers the main hill of Bezetha to the north- 
east quarter of the city, outside of the present city wall? Even 


1 Jos. B. J. V. 5. 8. 

* H. City, p. 282: “There is a hill distinct from Acra [meaning here the 
hill north of the Haram], not mentioned by Dr. R., lying between it and the 
valley of the Kedron.—The highest point of this hill is nearly northeast of the 
summit of Acre; now without the city walls, and planted with olives; while the 
south, or lower part, is within the walls, and reaches down to the trench now 
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if such a hill existed in that region, it would be more than a quar- 
ter of a mile distant from the northern limit of the Haram-area ; 
and very nearly as far also from the position of Antonia, even 
as assumed by that writer himself.) How then it, and it alone, 
could overshadow the temple ou the north, or how it could be di- 
vided from Antonia only by an artificial trench, we are nowhere 
informed. There is also room for more than doubt, whether in 
fact, any such hill exists in that quarter. The surface of the 
ground is undulating, with occasional swells and hollows; but 
exhibits nothing that could in any circumstances be properly re- 
garded as one of the four hills of the city mentioned by Josephus. 
The large Plans of Sieber and Catherwood indicate no hill in 
that vicinity ; although they both give the eminence over the 
grotto of Jeremiah, so called, and although the former depicts 
even the mounds of ashes on the north of the city,? and also 
marks olive-trees on the very place of the alleged hill. The 
testimony of Schultz, upon his new Plan, is to the same effect; 
for, while he too inserts the grotto of Jeremiah and the mounds of 
ashes, he yet indicates no trace of any hill upon the north-east 
quarter of the present city. 

Remarks. Before leaving this topic, two or three remarks 
connected with the above passages of Josephus, may sot be out 
of place. 


known as the ‘ Pool of Bethesda.’ The hill of Acra does not slope down to the 
Valley of the Kedron, the skirt of Bezetha, on which stands the church of St. 
Ann, being interposed. In approaching the city from the north by the Damas- 
cus road, the two hills (this alleged Akra and Bezetha] are 90 distinctly mark- 
ed that it is impossible to mistake them.’’ This ‘skirt’ of a supposed Bezetha 
is an undulation upon the eastern slope of the hill oorth of the Haram, formed 
by a slight depression, which according to Schultz (p. 32) extends south from. 
the gate of Herod, socalled. Such a“ skirt” or “summit” of another Bezetha, 
18 unknown to Schultz. Besides, how can such a ‘skirt’ overshadow the tem- 
ple? And where too was the deep trench which divided Antonia from it? 
There is at least reason in the remark of the English writer: “ With regard 
to the fosse, [ fear that cannot be found ;"’ H. City, p. 355. 

1H. City, Plan of Antonia, etc. p. 324. 

® Bibl. Res. II. p. 95. 

® The theory of Schaltz himself is, that Bezetha was the hill on the north- 
northwest of the Haram, as maintained in the text; and the Aili Akra (on 
which stood the fortress Akra and, as he thinks, aflerwards Antonia) was a pro- 
ongation of the hill Bezetha towards the south; while on his Plan the hill 
Bezetha is marked with the word Akra in the sense of the lower city; p. 56 bis. 
But, according to Josephus, the Ail! Akra sustained the lower city; and Beze- 
tha was a fourth hill distinct from Akra and the lower city; see the citations 
in the text, also Jos. B. J. V. 4. 3 
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1. The historian in the first passage calls this northen kill Be- 
sstha, and explains the word as meaning the New City; while 
in the last passage he distinguishes between the two, and speaks 
of the Ail Bezetha as joined to the new city. The two are like- 
wise distinguished in other places.! Probably the hill was the 
first place built upon, outside of the former wall, and thus received 
this pame; which then continued to be its specific appellation 
after the other or /ower new city had extended itself upon the 
plain. Hence, in the writings of Josephus, the term Bezetha 
seems always to designate the hill alone; while the new city, as 
such, has its own distinct name.2 

.2 Josephus says that the hill Bezetha was “ the highest of al” 
(wevrooy vwyleraros). But the word “all” obviously does not 
here refer to all the hills of the city. The historian had just 
been speaking of the temple as the fortress of the city (exclusive 
of Zion), and of Antonia as the fortress of the temple; and he 
goes on to say, that the hill Bezetha, the highest of all these, (viz 
the lower city, Moriah, and perhaps the rock of Antonia,) was on 
one side connected by its buildings with the new city, and on the 
other overshadowed the temple.3 
_ 8. The language of Josephus being thus decisive to show that 
the hill on the north-northwest of the Haram was Bezetha, it is 
therefore equally decisive to demonstrate per se, that this same 
hill could not have been Akra. 


Iil. 
The gate GenNnaTH, at which the second wall of Josephus began, 
was in the first or old wall NEAR To the tower Hippicus. 

The evidence in support of this position is derived, partly from 
the nature of the ground, and partly from the notices and state- 
ments of Josephus. 

The gate in question is mentioned by its name Gennath, only 
once in the writings of Josephus; and this, where he is descnib- 
ing the commencement and course of the three walls which pro- 
tected Jerusalem on the north. The first or innermost of these 


Jos. B. J. AI. 19.4. Perhaps too ib. V. 12. 2. 

* Thus the new city, as such, is called by Josephus: 7 xacv7 rodrg, B. J. V. 
5.8. V.8.1; or Kacvorodcg, ib. I1.19.4; or also 9 xatwrépw Kasvérodig, ib. V. 
12.2. This last appellation, the lower New City, was probably used to distin- 
| guish it from the hill or higher ground on the south and west, 

3 See the remarks of Villalpandus on both these points; Pradi et Villalp, 
Explanatt. in Ezech. Tom. Lil. p. 97. 

4 Jos. B. J. V. 4. 2. 
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walls began at the tower Hippicus, and ran (eastwards along the 
northern brow of Zion) to the Xystus, and so to the western 
part of the temple. “ The second wall had its beginning at the 
gate called Gennath in the first wall; and encircling (xvxdovpe- 
vor) only the tract on the north, extended quite to Antonia.” The 
third wall began also at the tower Hippicus; and being carried 
north to the tower Psephinos, thence swept around over rion 
the tomb of Helena, and so to the Kedron. 

I. The gate Gennath then was in the first wall; and led ontof 
Zion either into the lower city or into the open country on the 
north or north-west. The name Gennath (Teva, Heb. m2, m2, 
Aram. 833) signifies @ garden; and implies here a gate leading 
out to or near by a garden; equivalent to Garden Gate. Now, 
such a garden cannot well have been within the walls either of 
Zion or of the lower city. The population was too crowded; and 
the analogy of the king’s gardens below Siloam is likewise against 
such a supposition. We must therefore look for it outside of 
the wall, on the north or northwest of Zion. The gate of Gen- 
nath, then, led out of Zion to the country, and not into the lower 
city.! But, for such a gate, the natural place is and was near to 
Hippicus, not far south or southeast from the present Yafa gate ; 
where the descent from Zion towards the north is, and must al- 
ways have been, comparatively small and gradual. More to- 
wards the east, the steepness and apparent elevation of this north- 
ern declivity of Zion increase at every step ;? and there, too, in 
ancient times stood the towers of Phasaelis and Mariamne, built 
in the first wall and connected with the royal palace. Josephus 
describes the elevation of Zion in this part as great (Logos vwy- 
dos) ; and speaks of the old or first wall along its brow, to say 
nothing of the towers and palace, as rising still thirty cubits above 
the hill To assume therefore a gateway, leading out of Zion 
into the country, at any point not near to Hippicus, would aes 
against all probability.4 





' So too the wathor of the “ Holy City,” p. 261. So likewise Sehaltz, p. 62. 

? Schultz, p. 28: The street leads down “ along the northern declivity of 
Zion, whieh naturally seems to become higher, the lower the street descends.” 

3 Jos. B. J. V. 4. 4. 

‘ The English author expresses himself still more strongly on this point; p. 
262: The absurdity of supposing an exit for a city gate through such a royal 
palace, and down a precipice of thirty feet, is obvious, and need not be insisted 
on.” “The same general idea | intended to convey by a remark in the Bibl. 
Res. I. p. 462: “ It [the gate] could not have been far distant [from Hippicus] ; 
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‘Ou the other hand, both the writers in question assign the 
place of the gate Gennath as having been on the northern brow 
ef Zien, just above the street leading up south from the west side 
of the bazars.! This spot is about eight hundred feet distant 
fom Hippicus. At this point, according to the English writer, 
there is “a sudden rise to Zion;” or, as he likewise calls it, “a 
steep declivity ;” and, according to the German author, this north- 
ern declivity of Zion ‘seems to become higher, the lower the 
street [running east] descends.”? Between this point, too, and 
Happicus, stood the towers of Phasaelis and Mariamne, as also the 
reyal palace, “along the northern brow of Zion, which was here 
a rocky eminence thirty cubits high.” Taking into account, then, 
the nature of the ground, as descnbed by both authors, it may be 
difficuk to see, why we are not brought back by them, after all, 
to the “obvious absurdity of supposing an exit for a city gate 
....dewn a precipice of thirty feet."4 Nor does the fact of “a 
tadition of a gate” in this vicinity, “leading into Zion and still 
reverenced by pilgrims,” when rightly understood, at all lessen 
the difficulty 


because that part of Zion was then high and steep.’’ This remark the same 
writer pronounces to be “perfectly unintelligible ;"’—‘‘for,” he says, “ how a 
@ity gate could have an exit where a wall was carried alang a perpendicular 
of thirty cubits high, | cannot understand ;” p. 261. n. 3.—It may be remark- 
ed in passing, that this “thirty cubits’ (not thirty feet) is not assigned by 
Josephus as the elevation of the hill, but as the height of the wall above the 
hill; B. J. V.4. 4. 

1 H. City, p. 286. Schultz, p. 61, 62. See especially their Plans. 

8 H. City, p. 286. Schultz, p. 23; see note 2 on p. 442, 

3 H. City, p. 261. See note 4 on p. 442. 

4 H. City, p. 262. See above, p. 442, n. 4.—The English writer speaks of 
“a dip in the hill” in this part of Zion, “so marked that in passing from south 
to north .... from near the Zion gate, you have little or no descent at all to 
the bazars;" p. 285. This language is, at least, exaggerated. This “dip,” if 
any where, is according to this writer on the street leading up to Zion from the 
eastern side of the bazars; and is therefore some distance further east than the 
alleged place of the gate Gennath. What then it can have to do with the posi- 
tion of that gate, it may not be easy to see; and the mention of it in this con- 
nection can chly serve to throw dust in the eyes of the reader. The “dip,” if 
any really exists, may have been the effect of attrition, or perhaps partially of 
Jabour, in diminishing the steepness of a main thoroughfare, adjacent to what 
leas been for many centuries the chief place of trade in the city. 

® H. City, 266. Schultz, p. 61,62. This traditional gate, of which even 
Mr. W. says he “‘ would not attach much importance to it taken alone,” is the 
Porta ferrea, 00 called, of the monks; which their tradition regards as a gate 
‘6 Jeading into Zion,” through which Peter passed on his way from the prison 
to the house of the mother of Mark; Acts 12: 10,12. H. City, ibid. Quares- 
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I]. Josephus affirms that “the city was fortified by three walls, 
wherever it was not encircled by impassable vallies ;"! that is to 
say, upon its whole northern quarter. But if the gate Gennath, 
at which the second wall began, was not adjacent to Hippicus ; 
and especially, if it was so far distant as to be opposite the ba- 
zars; then all that tract of the upper city from Hippicus to the 
said gate, was fortified only by a single wall before the time of 
Agrippa ; and by only two walls (instead of three) at the time of 
which Josephus wrote. The tract thus unprotected extended, as 
we have seen, about eight hundred feet; amounting to more than 
one half of the entire northern side of Zion, and to nearly one 
half of the whole length of the first wall. 

III That all this, however, was not so; but that the whole of 
Zion was actually protected on the north by these walls, appears 
further from the fact, that in every siege or capture of Jerusalem, 
(the approaches being always and necessarily made on the north 
or northwest,) no attack or approach is ever described as made 
against the upper city (Zion), until after the besiegers had already 
broken through the second wall and got possession of the lower 
city. But if the second wall began near the bazars, then (as we 
have seen) more than one half of the northern brow of Zion was 
not protected by it at all; and the possession of the lower city 
was not necessary in order to make approaches against the up- 
per, and that too at the most accessible point,—the very poimt 
indeed, near to Hippicus, where the ground was most feasible, and 
where Titus actually made his assault after he had taken the 
second wall.2 Josephus narrates three such instances of the 
capture of Jerusalem, viz. by Herod, Cestius, and Titus.3 





mius If. p.95. Unfortunately for tradition, this “irun gate,” according te 
the Scripture, was the strong outer gate of the prison itself; which prison the 
same tradition places in the lower city, north of the pool of Hezekiah and not 
far south of the Church of the Sepulchre; Quaresmius, II. p. 89.—Both wri- 
ters describe another “old gateway” in this part, “so much choked up with 
rubbish, that the key-stone is nearly on a level with the street;” H. City, p. 
286. Schultz, p. 61,62. But this gateway, even if ancient, (of which no evi- 
dence is adduced,) could not have belonged to the first wall, ae the English 
writer admits; since it opens towards the west. Yet Lord Nugent thinks this 
may “not improbably have been the gate Gennath ;"’ and as such he givesa 
drawing of it; II. p. 54,55. To this view Schultz likewise seems to assent; 
p. 61, 62. 

1 Jos. B. J. V. 4. 1. See p. 417, above. 

2 Jos. B. J. V.8. 1. V.11.4. VI. 8.1. 

3 Pompey laid siege only to the temple, the rest of the city having been 
opened to him; B. J, 1.7. 2. Antt. XIV. 4. 2. 
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Herod redaced the city about the year 33 B. C. some seventy 
years before the building of the third or Agrippa’s wall.! The 
outer (afterwards the middle) wall was taken by him with great 
difficulty after forty days; the next, or external wall of the tem- 
ple-area, after fifteen days more. In the words of Josephus: 
“ The exterior temple and the lower city being thus captured, the 
Jews took refuge in the interior temple and the upper city.”? 
These were afterwards taken by assault. 

Cestius marched against Jerusalem about A. D. 65, some years 
after the completion of Agrippa’s wall.3 The northern gates of 
the city were thrown open tohim. Heset fire to the hill Bezetha, 
to the Caenopolis or new city so called, and also to the timber- 
market (doxo» cyova) ; and then “ coming to the upper city, he en- 
eamped over against the royal palace. And had he been willing 
in that very hour to have forced his way within the walls, he 
might have taken the [upper] city upon the spot,” and have put 
an end to the war. Instead of this he turned aside to assault the 
nerthern part of the temple; where the Roman soldiers came 
near to set fire to one of the temple-gates. That Cestinus was 
already in full possession of the lower city, is appurent from this 
eesault upon the temple ; as we shall have occasion to see more 
fully hereafter. 

Titus first took the outer wall; then broke through the second 
wall into the lower city; was driven back, but speedily regained 
possession; and then, and not till then, he “laid his plans to 
assault the third wall” (s@ zoiz@ neecBadlasy éxevoe); that is to 
say, the third in the order of attack, being the inner or old wall 
oa Zions Having now full possession of the lower city, he 
divided his forces against Antonia on the one hand, and the 
‘perthwestern part of Zion on the other, over against the royal 
palace (xazu zo 290s Svow xiipa tis nolews axzixgus t7s Baclexyg 
ewdy¢). This was obviously the most feasible point of attack in 
respect to the ground, notwithstanding the impregnable strength 
of the three towers Hippicus, Phasaelis, and Mariamne, by which 
it was defended; and here it was that the Romans, in conse- 





_! Jos. Antt. XIV. 16.2; comp. B. J. 1. 18. 2. 

3 Joseph. ibid. Jonpévov d2 tov Ewdev lepod wal tig KaTw TdAews, elg Td Eow- 
Sev lepdv cai Tiv dvw roAcy "lovdaior ovvégvyoy. 

3 Jos. B. J. {f. 19. 4 sq. 

4 See more in another Article, in the next Number of this work, Objectéon. 

5 Joe. B. J. V. 7.2. V. 8.1, 2. 
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quence of a panic among the Jewish leaders, finally made their 
way by a breach into the upper city.! 

I have dwelt the more fully upon these historical circum- 
stances ; because they furnish of themselves strong and almost 
conclusive evidence, that the second wall protected the whole 
northern side of Zion ; and therefore the gate Gennath, at which 
it began, must have been near to Hippicus. 

IV. Still more conclusively is this fact brought ont by compar- 
ing the notices of the monument of the high priest John, which 
is several times mentioned by the Jewish historian, in his account 
of the assaults made by Titus upon the three walls successively. 
- The Roman general, on his arrival, after reconnoitreing the 
city, determined to make his attack upon the outer wall at the 
monument of the high-priest John ;* “ because in this part the 
first [outer] fortification was lower, and the second made no june- 
tion (xat zo devzepor ov ovvygntey); they having been negligent in 
walling up those parts where the new city was not very thickly 
inhabited ; but rather there was an easy approach to the third 
[inner] wall, through which he thought to take (ciojoes émevoes) 
the upper city, as also the temple through Antonia.” Here the 
want of junction spoken of in the second wall, seems necessanly 
to refer to its junction with the first or old wall on Zion® Jose- 
phus probably intended to express the idea, that this second 
wall, which strictly began at the gate Gennath in the first wall, 
had been suffered to fall into decay after the building of Agrippa’s 
outer wall; so that it was now no longer actually joined to the 
first wall at that point. Hence, there was in this quarter an 
“easy approach” to the lower city and to the inner wall on Zion. 
This view also finds support from another consideration. 

After Titus had taken the outer wall, and thus got possession 
of the new city, Simon and his party, who held Zion and Akra‘ 
“took for their share the point of attack (r7» éuBodzy dtadaBorres) 

' Josh, B,J. V1. 8.1, 4. | 

* Jos. B. J. V. 6. 2. 

* The phrase in question: xai 1d devrepoy ob ovvarrev, cannot of course re- 
fer to any junction of the second with the outer wall; for none could ever be 
supposed, since the outer wall began at Hippicus and the second at the gate 
Gennath on the east of that tower. Nor can the phrase be anderstood as 
affirming merely, that the second wal] was here not adjacent to the first or 
third wall; for the verb ovvarre:y never has reference to mere proximity, but 
always to actual contact. 


‘ Jos. B. J. V. 7. 2, 3.—In respect to Simon and the position of his followers, 
eee ibid. V. 6. 1. 


» 
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at the monunent of John, and fortified it (épgeatarre) quite to the 
gate by which water was brought into the tower Hippicus.” 
This passage shows very clearly, that the portion of the second 
line of fortification lymg between the monument of John and the 
tower Hippicus, was in a state of neglect or dilapidation ; and it 
thus confirms the interpretation of the former passage given in 
the preceding paragraph. Some further inferences will be drawn 
from it below. 

Titus took the second wall, and was driven back from it 
Again he got possession of it; destroyed the northern portion; 
stationed guards in the towers of the part towards the south; and 
‘afterwards planned his attack upon the third or inner wall.! For 
this end he raised embankments at the monument of John, “ in- 
tending here to get possession of the upper city” (ravry per s¥9 
aro) Roly aignoey énivowy.)2 In speaking elsewhere of these em- 
bankments, Josephus describes one of them as at the pool Amyg- 
dalon ; and another as being thirty cubits distant at the monu- 
ment of the high-priest.3 And again he testifies, that these works 
were on the western quarter of the upper city, over against the 
royal palace, where stood the three towers Hippicus, Phasaelis, 
and-Mariamne, impregnable against all the energies and efforts 
of the enemy.‘ 

:. These various passages. of Josephus, taken together, throw 
hght upon the position of this monument of John the high-priest ; 
and furnish also some important inferences in relation to the 
place of the gate Gennath. 

First. The third or outer wall began at Hippicus; and ran, as 
we know from ancient vestiges, for some distance northwesterly, 
perhaps a little within the line of the present wall, along the brow 
of the upper part of the valley of Hinnom. The attack of the Ro- 
mans, therefore, could not have been made just in this part; though 
it would naturally take place at a point as near to Hippicus as the 
nature of the ground would permit; perhaps two or three hundred 
feet south of the present northwest corner of the city-wall. Here 
the Romans broke through the outer wall, at the monument of the 
high-priest John; and then urged their attack upon the second 


9 Jos. B. J. V. 8. 1, 2. 
2B. J. V.9. 2. Comp. ib. V. 1). 4. V1.2, 10. 
7B. J. V. 11.4. 
4B. J. VI.8.1,4. These towers were connected with the royal palace; 
ib. V. 4. 
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wall at the same momunent. The inference is, that this montt- 
ment was situated between these two outer walls, in the new 
city, so called, and had been erected there, outside of the lower 
city, before Agrippa’s wall was built. Further, it needs buta 
glance at the plan of the city, to show that the pool Amygdalon, 
at which one of the embankments was thrown up, can have been 
no other than the pool of Hezekiah, so called, a work of unques- 
tionable antiquity.!. The southern end of this reservoir is less 
than two hundred and fifty feet distant from the course of the 
first or old wall on Zion. lt follows, that the monument of John 
and the embankments near it, which were raised against the 
wall on Zion, and one of which was at the pool, could not have 
been more distant from Zion, than was the pool itself. And fur 
ther, that the said monument and the embankments were on the 
west of the pool, is apparent from three considerations, viz. the 
proximity of the monument to the outer wall, so as to mark the 
point of attack on the same; then, the statement of Josephus 
that these embankments were on the western quarter of Zion; 
and lastly, the fact that the Romans broke through both the out- 
er and second walls before raising their embankment at the pool. 
In view of all these circumstances, there will probably be no 
great error, if we assign the position of the monument in ques- 
tion, as having been between the second and outer walls, on the 
west of the pool, not more than some two hundred or two hun- 
dred and fifty feet distant from the latter.2 


1 Bibl. Res. [. p. 487 sq. The identity is also admitted by the author of the 
‘Holy City,’ p. 271. The name Amygdalon does not of course affect the ques- 
tion, whether this pool was the work of Hezekiah —in the same passage of the 
Biblical Researches, { have epoken of this reservoir as being “‘ asually called 
the Pool of Hezekiah.’’ For this ] am taken to task by the English writer; 
who asserts, that so far from its being “ usually’ so called, “ it may be ques 
tioned whether there are fifty persons in Jerusalem who would know it by that 
name ;”" p. 269. Yet on the very next page (p. 270), he admits that Quares- 
mius has the name ; and that “ this tradition was handed down by the Latm 
monks, and received from them by English trevellers, until at lest it found its 
way into a modern plan of the city;’’ meaning Catherwood's. He might 
have added, that every plan of the city, (even that of Schultz,) which marks 
the pool itself, gives it the name of Hezekiah. By this writer’s own statement, 
therefore, this zs its usual name among monks and travellers ; and eo I employ- 
ed it, expressly mentioning the distinct native name, Birket el-Hammdm. The 
case is precisely the same as with the Pool of Bethesda, so called by mowks 
and travellers; although its native appellation is Birket Isrdtl. 

2 The distance of ‘thirty cubits’ between the embankments does not fix the 
distance of the monument from the pool ; since the direction of the latter from 
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Secondly. From the second of the passages above cited,! it 
appears, that whatever may have been the position of the said 
monument, the second wall, which Simon and his party fortified, 
ran from it “quite to the gate by which water was brought into 
the tower Hippicus.” Such a gate, of course, must have beer 
quite near to Hippicus. It follows then from this language de- 
cisively and conclusively, that there was a gate i the first wall 
adjacent to Hippicus; and that the second wall had its junction 
with the first or old wall on Zion at that gate. Hence also we 
have the direct corollary, that this gate by which water was 
brought into Hippicus was the gate GENNATH. 

These simple conclusions from the language of Josephus, 
would seem to be incontrovertible; and can hardly fail to carry 
conviction to every candid mind. 


LY 


IV. 


The Seconn Watt of Josephus, ran on the west of the Caurcn 
or THE Hoty Ssputcure, and included that site within the 
Lower City. 


The only description given by Josephus of the began and 
course of this second wall, has been already quoted, as follows # 
“ The second wall had its beginning at the gate called Gennath, 
in the first wall; and, encircling only the tract on the north, ex- 
tended quite to Antonia (xuxdovpevoy 32 70 meocapxtioy xine povor 
aevyes payor 779 ‘Avtwvias).” This gate Gennath in the first wall, 
as we have just seen, was adjacent to the tower Hippicus. The 
position here taken is, that the said second wall, commencing 
at that gate and extending to Antonia, ran by @ circuitous course 
between those two points, on the west of the present church of 
the Holy Sepulchre. This appears from the following considera- 
tions. 

L The use of the word xvuxdovpevor, encircling, by Josephus 
necessarily implies such a course of the said wall. Otherwise 
his language is without meaning, or at least cannot be true. A 
wall carried from near Hippicus to Antonia below the church in 


the embankment next to it is not known.—Schultz places the monument of 
Jobn near the church of the Holy Sepulchre, p. 68; contrary to the clear in- 
duction from the language of Josephus. 


® Jos. B.J.V.7.3 
* Jos. B. J. V. 4.2. See p. 442, above. 
Vou. IIL No. 11. 40 
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question, would occupy almost a straight line; and could in no 
possible sense be said to enczrcle the tract on the north.! 

IL If the wall thus ran below the church of the Sepulchre, 
then the whole space included in the lower city was a small tn- 
angle of about sez hundred yards on the south side, and some four 
hundred yards on the east side; the distance of the church itself 
from the wall of the Haram being about four hundred yards, or 
less than a quarter of a mile. This is a restriction of limits ut- 
terly incompatible with all accounts of the ancient populousness 
of the. city, as well as against every probability.*—The difficulty 
is only increased, if the position of the gate Gennath be assigned 
as opposite the westem bazar, or indeed at any point not near to 
Hippicus ; since every step by which the said gate is removed 
eastward from that tower, serves only to contract still more these 
narrow dimensions of the lower city. Especially is this the case, 
if the wall be supposed to have run from such a point “ina 
northerly direction parallel to the westernmost of the three ar- 
cades which compose the bazar, and to the street which is con- 
tinued down to the Damascus gate.”3 Such a course would re- 
duce the lower city in this part into a narrow strip or parallelo- 
gram of less than three hundred and fifty yards in width; being 
only a few yards broader than the court of the present Haram or 
the ancient temple,—a space far too confined to accord either with 
probability or with any of the historical representations of the 
ancient Jerusalem. ; 

III. Whatever may have been the position of the gate Gennath, 
if the second wall ran below the church in question it must have 
passed, obliquely or directly, across the very termination or point 
of the ridge Akra, where the declivity is rocky and quite steep. 
In this way, instead of being a defence to the lower city, the wall 
would have been itself overlooked and commanded by the higher 
ground on the west and northwest.4 Further, on occasion of the 


1 Lord Nugent here cuts the knot; though he writes év xvcdy instead of 
xuxAotuevov. ‘ This phrase,’’ he says, ‘“ Dr. R. seems too hastily to interpret 
as meaning a convez curve. Now if these words.... were intended to de- 
scribe any peculiarity in this part, surely they are more likely to signify a con- 
cave turn, which would have been a peculiarity worthy of mention!" Lands 
Class. and Sac. II. p. 37. 

¥ See also Bibl. Res. I. p. 462. II. p. 68, 6. 

® H. City, p. 285.—Schultz, p. 61, 62. 

4 This the English writer admits: “ It [the wall] will be carried along a 
sloping ground, which is a disadvantage. ... The disadvantage would be ob- 
viated in some measure by artificial contrivance ;" H. City, p. 206. That is to 
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siege of the city by Antiochus Pius (Sidetes), about 130 B. C.a 
hundred and seventy years before Agrippa’s wall was built, the 
tract “on the northern part of the wall” is descnbed as being a 
“plain” (&zizsdoy) ;} and here Antiochus erected a hundred tow- 
ers against the city. All this is irreconcilable with any proposed 
course of the wall below the church. 

IV. Upon the preceding suppositions, and especially that which 
makes the second wall to have run along the west side of the 
street of the bazar, the form which results for the lower city 
is singular and unaccountable. No _ necessity existed for it; no 
military or other purpose was answered by it; but every con- 
ceivable motive was against it. The special reason, which now 
induces: some to assume the course of the second wall be- 
low the church in question, viz. to save tradition and the alleged 
Holy Sepulchre, did not exist until centuries after that wall was 
built. 

V. We turn to siecine more positive. We have seen above, 
that the monument of the high priest John was on the west of 
the pool Amygdalon, now known as Hezekiah’s, and was also out- 
side of the second wall. The pool itself was within the second 
wall; for the Romans broke through two walls before raising an 
embankment at the pool ;? nor is it probable that such a reservoir, 
receiving its water from another pool higher up, would be formed 
close to the wall of the city on the outside, where it would bene- 
fit only besiegers and not the besieged. Now, as we have seen, 
after the taking of the outer wall, Simon and his party fortified 
the second wall from the point of attack at the monument of 
John quite to the gate by Hippicus ;? and Titus having afterwards 
destroyed the northern portion of the same wall, stationed guards 
in the towers of the part towards the south‘ The second wall 
then van northwards from the gate by Hippicus, quite near to the 
monument of John and on the west of the pool; and so doing, there 
is almost an absolute necessity for supposing it to have continued 
on in the same general direction on the west of the church. This 
must be conceded; unless indeed the hypothesis be set up, that 
the wall in question here made a sharp bend for no reason and 


say, a wall built forthe defence of the lower city, is placed without any. reason 
at such disadvantage as to be useless, unless “ the disadvantage be obviated by 
artificial contrivance!’ Wise master builders; skilful engineers ! 

+ Jos. Antt. X11. 8.2 * See above, p. 448. 

3 Joseph. Bell. Jud. V.7.3. See above, p. 446, 447. 

4 Joseph. Bell. Jud. V. 8.2. See above, p. 447. 
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against all reason, except in ae to leave the place of the fu- 
ture sepulchre outside. 

These positive ccanidbiaaonas confirmed by the other circum- 
stances above presented, and by the nature of the ground, compel 
me still to believe, as I have elsewhere suggested,' “ that the sec- 
ond wall ran first from near Hippicus northwards across the higher 
and more level part of Akra,” perhaps to some point in the present 
city wall not far below the Latin convent; and from thence 
swept round to the ancient gate in the valley, now that of Da- 
mascus. In confirmation of this general course, may be addaced 
the testimony of Messrs. Wolcott and Tipping, who found in the 
angle of the city wall just north of the same convent, “ the re- 
mains of a wall built of large hewn and bevelled stones ; and near 
by are blocks so large as to be taken at first for the natural rock ; 
but which on close examination appear to have been bevelled, 
though now dislocated.” They remark further, that “an unusual 
proportion of the stones in the present wall between the north- 
west corner of the city and the Damascus gate, and also of those 
an the adjacent buildings, are ancient and bevelled ; and we could 
hardly resist the impression, that this had been nearly the course 
of some ancient wall.”2 

VL. In favour of the conjectural course of the second wall along 
the west side of the street of the Bazar, it is urged by both the 
writers in question, that there still exist traces of ancient remains 
along this street, which (as they think) may have belonged to an 
external city wall; and this then could have been only the sec- 
ond wall of Josephus. 

One of these supposed traces is, of course, the tradition of a 
former gateway—for it is not pretended that any actual traces of 
it now exist—at the intersection of the Via dolorosa with the 
street of the Bazar, the Porta judtciaria so called, through which 
Jesus is said to have been led out to execution. This tradition 
is first mentioned by Brocardus in the thirteenth century ;3 is 
most obviously connected with, and dependent on, that of the 
Via dolorosa ; and like the latter is appareutly not older than the 
times of the crusades.‘ It can therefore itself prove nothing; 


1 Bibl. Res. I. p. 462. * Biblioth. Sacra, 1843, No. [. p. 29. 
3H. City, p. 287. Schultz, p. 69.—See Brocardus, cap. VIII. p. 183. ed. 
Cleric. 


* Bibl. Res. 1. p. 344, 372. We shall have occasion to recur again to the 
Via dolorosa in a second Article. 
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nor indeed can it have the slightest weight in the case now be- 
fore us. 

In addition to this legendary gate, the English writer adduces 
only “the pier of a gateway, with the spring-course of the arch 
still entire,’ on the southern part of the ruins of the hospital of 
the knights of St. John, and adjacent to the street of the Bazar.! 
This is described by the German author as “ the smaller half of a 
fine portal of a kind of architecture which might well enough 
(kénnte ftghch) belong to the Roman period before the destruc- 
tion of the city by Titus.”2 This latter writer brings forward, 
further, the remains of what he thinks may probably have been 
a large portal just south of the street leading down to the hospi- 
tal of Helena; and likewise the remains of four or five columns 
between this last conjectural gateway’ and the Via dolorosa. 
Lord Nugent, who examined the spot in company with the Prus- 
sian consul, and speaks as on his authority, is here more explicit. 
According to him, the “pier of a gateway” above mentioned is 
sixty-eight yards north of the comer at the street leading dowa 
from the Yafa gate ; and the several columns further north are of 
granite and ten feet apart.‘ His lordship adds likewise the fol- 
lowing particulars, to which no allusion is made by the other 
writers: First, “ ranges of large hewn stones, bevelled at the edges, 
precisely like those of the more ancient part of the tower of 
David [Hippicus] ;” these are found at the corner of the street 
in question and that from the Yafa gate; and of them the writer 
says: they “ appear to have been the lower part of a corner tow- 
er, which from its similarity of construction to that of Hippicus, 
Dr. Schultz and I judged not unlikely to have been that of Ma- 
mamne!’5 Then, “a ndge of ground,” in two places, marking 
line as of an outer wall. Lastly, three of the said “ massive 


1H. City, p. 266: “I discovered a solid and compact mass of masonry of a 
totally different character from any I had before seen in Jerusalem. The 
workmanship was much better, and the stones much whiter and harder than 
those used in the hospitalorin any modern building. On a closer examination 
1 found it to be the pier of a gateway with the spring-course of the arch still en- 
tire.” P. 287: “A frequent inspection of this singular and venerable pier left 
little doubt on my mind, that it belonged to a gateway of the second wall.’ 

3 Schultz, p. 61. 

> Schultz, p. 60, 61.—** Ein mathmassliches Portal ;”” ibid. 

4 The existence of this “ row of granite columns,” or rather of their remains, 
is mentioned also by the Rev. 8. Wolcott in an unpublished letter. 

& Lands Class. and Sacred, II. p. 50.—The tower of Mariamne, it may be re- 
membered, was in the first or old wall on the high northern brow of Zion. 

40* 
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granite pillars built into what was evidently an old wall.” Thus 
last specification seems to refer to what the German writer re- 
gards as a “ conjectural gateway.” 

As these remains are thus brought forward with a show of 
confidence ; and are in truth, after the facts and considerations 
already presented, the only basis on which the hypothesis im 
question can yet depend for a shadow of support; it may be prop- 
er to give them some further attention. 

1. The reader cannot fail to be struck with the difference of 
testimony in three writers, who held intercourse with each other 
in Jerusalem itself, and whose volumes were afterwards publish- 
ed almost simultaneously. In March 1844, Lord Nugent and the 
Prussian consul found at the corner opposite the bazars, “ 
of large hewn and bevelled stones,” which they held to have be- 
longed to an ancient corner tower of the first or inner wall; and 
also a “ ridge” extending northwards along the street. Now these 
two particulars, if well founded, are of great importance in the 
question before us; yet the consul, in June 1845, makes no alla- 
sion to them in his own account. It is therefore a fair presump- 
tion, that either there was in respect to these an overstatement 
of the facts, or else he became convinced that in these two in- 
stances the high antiquity before claimed for them cannot prop- 
erly be urged. The same course of reasoning may also be ap- 
plied to other particulars brought forward. The German author, 
besides the more southern “ pier of a gateway,” adduces a second 
“conjectural portal” further north, with the adjacent granite col- 
umns. Now it cannot well be, but that the English writer, in 
his search for just such testimony, should have seen and consid- 
ered these very phenomena. Yet he nowhere makes the slight- 
est allusion to them; and we are therefore left to infer, that in 
respect to them also the claim and appearance of antiquity were 
too slight to satisfy even his not incredulous spirit. 

2. It may also be noted, that no evidence is specified, by which 
the reader can judge for himself, whether these remains are in 
fact to be regarded as ancient. Lord Nugent, indeed, in speak- 
ing of the supposed “ corner-tower,’ says expressly that the stones 
were “ bevelled” precisely like those of the more ancient part of 
Hippicus ; from which statement the conclusion is so far certain, 
that whatever may have been the edifice to which the present 
ranges belonged, the materials at least were derived from ancient 


1 Lands Class. and Sac. II. p, 5f. 
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@tructures. But as to the remaining mstances, neither Lord 
Nugent nor the other writers inform us, whether the stones are 
bevelled, or whether the work resembles that of other structures 
acknowledged to be ancient. In respect to the “pier of a gate- 
way’ only, the English writer expressly remarks, that the “ ma- 
sonry is of a totally different character from any he had before 
seen in Jerusalem ;”!' and of course it differs from that of acknowl- 
edged ancient monuments. In acase where so much depends 
pon characteristics like those here referred to, the omission to 
apeak of them at all must be regarded as intentional; and shows 
that these characteristics probably do not exist. Ifnow the stones 
are not bevelled, this fact is conclusive against the assumed an- 
tiquity of the remains. Or if, on the other hand, they are bevel- 
led, then all depends on the circumstance, whether they are 
still in their original place, or have been used over once and 
again in the erection of later buildings. A large portion of the 
present walls both of the city and of the Haram is obviously buik 
up with the bevelled stones of earlier structures ; and such too 
is probably the case in the supposed corner-tower of Lord Nugent 
and the Prussian consul.2 I may add here, what neither writer 
has mentioned, that in the southern part of the street of the Bazar, 
the street itself is laid with large bevelled stones, which of course 
are not here in their original place; but, like the other bevelled 
stones in this quarter, are probably part and parcel of the mate- 
rials of the ancient wall and towers on the adjacent brow of 
Zion. To all this there comes the testimony of one whose ac- 
curacy in such matters is well known, who in 1844 examined the 
alleged remains in reference to the very question here at issue; 
but was unable to recognize in them any traces of the high an- 
tiquity claimed for them. 

3. But whatever may be said of the other remains specified, 
it is quite obvious that the granite columns described can never 
have formed part, either of an ancient city-wall, or of a gate-way 
in such a wall. The latter supposition is contradicted by their 





1 H. City, p. 286. 

2 So too in the tower at Carmel beyond Hebron, which on hasty examina- 
tion | sapposed to be ancient, notwithstanding the pointed arches inside ; but 
on some of the stones of which Messrs. Wolcott and Tipping discovered in- 
verted Greek crosses, showing that the whole structure was erected out of 
the ruins of another. Bibl. Res. II. p. 198. Biblioth. Sac. 1843. No. I. p. 60. 

3 Rev. Eli Smith; to whom also [ am indebted for the information respect- 
ing the large stones with which the street is laid. 
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namber and the space which they oceupy. As to the former hy- 
pothesis, the position is that they formed an internal decoration 
of an outer wall or rampart of the city. But such a decoration 
would be entirely out of character in connection with a defensive 
work; nor, apparently, does anything of the kind exist among 
any known remains of the fortifications of ancient cities. 

4, Inasmuch as the supposed wall is held to have run from 
the bazar to the Damascus gate, it may further be remarked, that 
it is not in the southern part, where so many revolutions are 
known to have taken place, that we should naturally look for 
remains of high antiquity. The traces of an ancient wall upon 
this course, were any still in existence, would far more likely be 
found in the northern part, towards the gate of Damascus; where, 
so far as we are informed, no like revolutions have been felt, or 
at least the work of desolation and renovation has been carried 
on with far less activity. Yet just here, where we might most 
expect them, no traces whatever of an ancient wall are found. 
The inferente is certainly unfavourable to the antiquity of the 
remains existing in the southern part. 

5. If, lastly, we look more carefully at the facts of history, we 
may possibly find evidence, if not fully to show the actual date 
and character of the remains in question, yet sufficient to confirm 
the belief, that they cannot belong to so high an antiquity as the 
age of Josephus. 

The original edifices of the church of the Holy Sepulchre, as 
erected by Constantine and dedicated in A. D. 335, had little re- 
semblance to the structure of the present day.! Over the cave 
or sepulchre itself stood a chapel or oratory, decorated with 
splendid columns and ornaments of every kind. Adjacent on the 
east was a large court open to the sky, paved with polished 
marbles, and having porticos or colonnades on three sides. The 
fourth or eastern side was occupied by the magnificent Bastkca, 
erected over the spot where the cross was found, if not also over 
the rock held to be Golgotha.2 Beyond this Basilica, of course 


' See, for the following description, Euseb. Vita Const. [1I. 344—39. Com- 
pare Touttée “ Descr. et Hist. Basilicae 8. Resurrect.” in Cyrill. Hieroe. Opp. 
p- 418. § 4—9. 

* The fact of a large court between the sepulchre and this Basilica, and also 
that later a chapel was erected over Golgotha between the two, seems to favour 
the idea, that at this time the rock or monticule of Golgotha was left uncovered 
in the midst of this splendid area. Eucharius seems also to testify to the same 
effect ; see Touttée |. c. § 6. 
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still towards the east, was another ceurt, with porticos or colen- 
nades on the sides, and gates leading to the city (ai avdscoe nuda) ; 
“ beyond which, in the very midst of the street of the market (én 
avzys peons mlareias ayogac), the splendid Propylaea, or vestibule 
of the whole structure, presented to those passing by on the out- 
side the wenderful view of the things seen within.”! 

These edifices of Constantine were destroyed by the Persians 
under Chosroes in A. D. 614; but were not long afterwards re- 
built by Modestus, apparently with some modifications.2 Ac- 
cording to Arculfus, as reported by Adamnanus, at the close of 
the same century (A. D. 697),3 there now stood over the place of 
the sepulchre a large circular church with three concentric walls ; 
the Basilica occupied the same position as before; while be- 
tween the two was now the church of Golgotha, enclosing the 
rock so called. Adjacent to these, on the south, was a church of 
St. Mary.—Two centuries later (A. D. $70), the monk Bernhard‘ 
speaks likewise here of four churches, the walls of which were 
eonnected together; but he names only three, viz. the Basilica 
of Constantine, the church over the Sepulchre, and that of St 
Mary. The fourth he designates as “on the south;” meaning 
probably the church of Golgotha mentioned by Adamnanus. Be- 
tween these churches was an open court or garden (paradisus 
sine tecto), with ornamented walls and paved with precious mar- 
bles. The church of St. Mary had enjoyed the bounty of the 
emperor Charlemagne; it possessed through his munificence 8 
noble library, and had farms and vineyards, and also a garden 
jn the valley of Jehoshaphat.5 Adjacent to this church, and of 
course towards the south, was likewise the hospital of Charle- 
magne, in which were received all pilgrims who spoke the Ro- 
man tongue. In front of the hospital was the market-place ; 


? Euseb. Vit. Const. II]. 39.—In the Bibl. Res. II. p. 18, I have spoken of 
these Propy/aea as composed of twelve columns in a semicircle ; but these be- 
long properly to Eusebius’ description of the altar. 

2 See Bibl. Res. [1. p. 34. 

® Adamnanaos de Locis Sanct. 1. 2—7. 

¢ Bernhard ftin. in Loca Sanct. 10. Found in Mabillon Acta Sanctor. Ord. 
Benedict. Sec. [1]. P. II. p. 472. Also in Recueil de Voyages et de Mémoires 
publié par la Soc. de Geogr. Tom. IV. p. 789, 790. 

& « Ecclesiain honore Sancte Marie, nobilissimam habens bibliothecam studio 
predicti imperatoris [Karoli], cum XII mansionibus, agris, vineis, et orto in 
valle Josaphat ;” Bernhard |. c. — By an oversight, Wilken tranefers the church 
itself, and also the hospital, to the valley of Jehoshaphat; Geech. der Kreuz- 
zuge II. p. 538. 
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where each tradesman paid yearly two pieces of gold for his privi- 
lege.! | 

These buildings, or at least those on the south of the sepul- 
chre, appear to have been again destroyed at a later period; 
probably during the incursions of the Egyptian Khalif Mu‘ez 
about A. D. 969, when the church of the Sepulchre was also sect 
on fire.* In the latter part of this century, the merchants of Amalfi 
in Italy, who were particularly favoured by the Khalifs, obtained 
permission to erect in the Holy City a domicile, which they 
might call their own. They accordingly founded a monastery 
with a church in honour of the Virgin, at the distance of a stone's 
throw from the Holy Sepulchre, in which all the services were 
performed in Latin; and which for this reason was called S& 
Mary de Latina‘ Adjacent to this a nunnery was erected not 
long after, in honour of Mary Magdalene; in which the nuns de- 
voted themselves to the care of poor female pilgrims. In the 
course of the following century, as the numbers and the need of 
the pilgrims increased, a Xenodochium or hospital was built with- 
in the allotted precincts, in which the pilgrims found shelter, and 
were fed from the fragments of the monastic tables. The hos- 
pital was dedicated to St. John Eleemon, the former patriarch of 
Alexandria, and bore his name. The site of this church and 
hospital can have been no other than that occupied by the former 
church of St. Mary and the hospital of Charlemagne. 

Until the capture of the Holy City by the crusaders in A. D. 
1099, the hospital of St. John continued to be dependent upon 
the adjacent monastery, and was sustained partly by the same, 
and partly by the alms of pious Christians and pilgrims. At that 
time, Gerard of Provence was at the head of the hospital; and 
found such favour with Godfrey of Bouillon and afterwards with 
king Baldwin I, as to induce these leaders to grant to the hospi- 
tal independent privileges, accompanied with rich donations. In 
this way arose the celebrated order of the Hospitalers, or knights 
of St. John of Jerusalem. Under their second Grand Master, 
Raymond Dupuy, their privileges and possessions were greatly 
enlarged ; and the former hospital for needy pilgnms now gave 


3 & Ante ipsum hospitale est forum, pro quo unusquisque ibi negotians m 
anno solvit duos aureog illi qui illud providet ;'’ Bernhard l.c. The pronoan 
sliud probably refers to the hospital. 

* Cedrenus Il. p. 661. ed. Par. Le Quien Oriens Christ. JI. p. 466. 

3 See Bibl, Res. 1]. p. 44 9q. Will. Tyr. XVIII. 4,5. Jacob de Vitr. 64. 

4 « Monasterium de Latina,’’ Will. Tyr. XVIII. 5. 
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place to “a magnificent church in honour of St. John the Baptist, 
and, near by, various apartments and vast buildings,”! testifying to 
the wealth and power of an aspiring order of lordly knights. The 
site of all these “ vast buildings,” including the church of St. Ma- 
ry de Latena and other edifices with their courts and precincts, 
was the tract on the south of the Holy Sepulchre, and west of 
the street of the Bazar. 

Dunng the twelfth and thirteenth centuries, while the Chris- 
tians had possession of the Holy City and afterwards, the streets 
of Jerusalem appear to have been the same as at the present 
day. The chief market-place of the city was on the site and in 
the streets now occupied by the modern bazar; and the street 
running from it north to the Damascus gate, was likewise in part 
covered and appropriated to tradesmen.2 

A comparison of the preceding historical facts affords the fol- 
lowing results and inferences : 

1, That as early as the fourth century, and ever since, the mar- 
ket-place (cyoea, forum) of the Holy City occupied the site of the 
present bazar and the street leading north to the Damascus gate. 

2. That the eastern or outer court of the orginal Basilica of 
Constantine, and probably likewise that of the Basilica of the 
seventh and ninth centuries, extended eastward to the said street, 
or to an open place upon it; and had there gates, and also splen- 
did Propylaea. 

3. That therefore the remains of granite columns now seen 
along said street, and any portions of apparently old wall con- 
nected with them, (all of which are directly opposite the site of 
the said Basilica,) cannot possibly be of an earlier date than the 
fourth century; much less can they have belonged to an ancient 
city-wall of the time of Josephus. Had they perhaps, in some 
way, a connection with the Propylaea of Constantine or of Mo- 
destus ? 

4. That, considering the “ vast buildings” and the “ magnificent” 
churches and chapels, and monasteries with their courts, which 
occupied the tract on the south of the sepulchre, it is against all 


1 Vertot, Hist. of the Knights of Malta, etc. [. p. 20. Lond. 1723. fol.—St. 
John Eleemon, the pation saint of the order, became early confounded with 
John the Baptist. 

* See the very interesting extracts from a description of Jerusalem in the 
thirteenth century, first published in Bevcror Assises de Jerusalem, Paris 1843. 
fol. Tom. [1. p. 531 gq. Cited also at Jength in Schultz, App. p. 107 sq. See 
likewise extracts from documents of the twelflh century, Schultz, p. 117. 
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probability that any remains of a wall, and much less of a city 
gateway, from the time of Josephus, should yet be found there ; 
and therefore the “ pier of a gateway” described in this region as 
ancient, may, with far more probability, be regarded as having 
formed an entrance to some one of the courts or halls connected 
with these splendid edifices.' 

One other point requires perhaps a few words. The German 
author adduces further the reputed ancient tomb of Joseph of 
Arimathea and Nicodemus, within the church of the Sepulchre, 
as evidence to show that this spot, and of course the site of the 
church, must have been outside of the ancient second wall; inas- 
much as there could have been no sepulchre within the lower 
city.2. This tomb is a small low vault or chamber in the very 
wall of the western part of the rotunda; and is entered by a nar- 
row passage leading south from the alcove or recess behind the 
altar of the Syrians. The eastern side of the chamber, as de- 
scribed by this wniter, is formed by the masonry of the wall itself; 
while the western and southern sides, according to him, are of 
solid rock. In the southern side, two niches, as for dead bodies, 
have been cut in longitudinally ; while another receptacle fora 
body is sunk in the rock which forms the floor of the chamber. 
This latter the writer in question regards as not older than the 
times of the crusades ;3 but the other niches he holds to be of 
high antiquity. Now it is obvious from the plans of the church 
given by Quaresmius and others,‘ that this chamber in the wall 
stands in architectural connection with the western alcove of the 
rotunda; and cannot therefore, at the utmost, be of an earlier 
date than the eleventh century, when the Khalif Hakem caused 
the former church to be razed to the very foundations Nor do 
we find a tomb of Joseph or Nicodemus ever mentioned, until 
near the close of the sixteenth century by Zuallart, and then by 


' So late as the fourteenth century, travellers speak of this hospital as still 
@ palace, ornainented with many columns, and able to accommodate a thousand 
pilgrims; so Sir John Maundeville, Travels, p. 81; Rudolf of Suchem, in 
Reissh. des h. Landes, p. 845.—The author of the ‘ Holy City’ alludes further 
to another gateway, on the precincts north of the hospital, ‘‘ whose fragments 
{still] exhibit a variety of rich and exquisite ornament ;” H. City, p. 229. 

2 Schultz, p. 96, 97. Lord Nugent brings forward the same statements and ar- 
gument, referring also to the personal authority of the Prussian consul; Lands 
Class. and Sac. LI. p. 47. 

3 So too Lord Nugent; ibid. 

4 Quaresm. II. p.576. See too the Plan of the church, H. City, p. 250. 

§ Bibl. Res. LL. p. 46. 
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Sandys and Quaresmius.! Eye-witnesses moreover differ in their 
testimony. In the year 1844, a friend, whose name has already 
been frequently mentioned, examined the tomb in reference to 
this very theory; and the impression left upon his mind was, that 
the whole chamber, niches and all, is built up with masonry with- 
in the wall; and that if any part is earlier than the times of the 
crusades, it is the receptacle sunk in the floor. The entire si- 
lence of the English author in respect to this reputed tomb, is 
hkewise under the circumstances a strong testimony against any 
claims of ‘high antiquity. 

We may here close the discussion respecting the course of the 
ancient second wall. The foregoing historical considerations re- 
lieve the subject from the dust which has been cast upon it; and 
leave the explicit language of Josephus, and the other circum- 
stances above adduced, to bear their testimony in its full strength, 
without danger of contradiction or need of modification. 


In a second article, I propose to consider the evidence relating 
to the following points, viz. the southern part of the temple-area 
and the ancient bridge which led from it.to Zion; the position 
and extent of the fortress Antonia; the situation of the foun- 
tain Gihon; the earlier gate of St. Stephen, and the tradition 
connected with it; as also some miscellaneous topics of minor 
importance. 





ARTICLE II. 
SCHOTT’S TREATISE ON THE SUBJECT-MATTER OF SERMONS. 


By Edwards A. Park, Professor at Andover. 


[A BRIEF notice of the wntings of Henry Augustus Schott was 
given in the Bib. Sac. Vol. 2. pp. 12, 13. The notice was intro- 
ductory to an abstract of the first volume of Schott’s Theorie der 
Beredsamkeit. The second volume of that work is condensed 
into the following Article. The title of the second volume is, 
' The Theory of Rhetorical Invention, with especial reference to 


} Zuallart, Anvers 1626, p.150. Sandys’ Trav. p. 127. Quaresm. II]. p.568. 
All these writers speak of it only as the tomb of Joseph of Arimathea ; so that 
Nicodemus has come in for a share only at a still later period. 
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Discourses from the Pulpit. Among the reasons for publishing 
an abstract of this treatise are the following: It exhibits ina 
good degree the spirit, the guiding principles of the German pul- 
pit; and the preachers of every land are profited by an acquain- 
tance with the homiletic literature of other nations. It is a cel- 
ebrated volume, and we naturally feel some measure of interest 
in any work, whatever may be its intrinsic worth, which has ex- 
erted a perceptible influence upon a large and learned communi- 
ty. It isin itself a valuable treatise. It suggests many accurate 
distinctions of words and ideas which are frequently confounded. 
It affords proof that German scholars can write with sound jndg- 
ment and without visionary hypotheses. It exhibits a pleasing 
degree of honest and sober piety, of purity of intention, of free- 
dom from rhetorical artifice, and from the extravagances both of 
rationalism and fanaticism. } 


1. Use of the term, Invention, in Sacred Rhetoric. 


The ancient rhetoricians gave to the term Invention, znventio, 
sveeoic, a more limited meaning than is assigned to it in modern 
treatises on homiletics. It included the selection of arguments, 
of illustrations and of appeals, by which the address of the ora- 
tor might be made effective, but it did not include the selection 
of the subject of the address. It was according to Cicero, (De 
Inventione L. i. c. 7.) excogitatio rerum verarum aut vensi- 
milium, quae causam probabilem reddant. Comp. Auctor ad He- 
rennium L. 1. c. 2. 3, and Cicero, Partitiones Oratoriae,c.2. But 
in modern homiletics, the term Invention includes the choice of 
the subject, as well as of the proofs, modes of explanation and 
of appeal by which the subject is enforced. There is indeed, 
in some cases, a restriction of the preacher to one prescribed text 
for each sermon of the year, but this text may allow him to 
write on either of several themes; and in other cases, there is 
given him a free choice, not only of his theme, but also of the 
text which suggests it. In treating of Invention, therefore, with 
special reference to sacred oratory, it is important to consider, 
first, the general classes and the character of the subjects which’ 
are proper for the pulpit; and secondly the various kinds of ex- 
planation, argument, motive and appeal which are useful in the 
treatment of these subjects. 
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2. The General Character of the Subjects of Sermons. 


The theme of a discourse should be such as will call forth the 
activity of the whole soul. It should appeal not to the intellect 
only, nor the imagination only, nor the affections only, but to all 
these faculties and susceptibilities combined, and also to the will, 
which is always the ultimate principle to which the orator ad- 
dresses himself. Hence it isa rule, that the theme of a discourse 
should be practical in its character. The ancient rhetoricians 
prescnibed this rule for the judicial, demonstrative and panegyri- 
cal orations. When rhetoric had declined from its original digni- 
ty, the term eloquence was applied to those addresses which were 
designed for mere parade or for the play of wit. At the present 
day, also, we sometimes hear the term, scholastze or academical 
orattons, appended to essays whose only object is to inform the 
intellect. But this is an improper use of the words, eloquence, 
and orations. The very nature of eloquence has been shown to 
involve an appeal to the will! The nature of religion, also, em- 
phatically demands that a religious address should have a practi- 
cal character. The design of public worship and of the services 
in the sanctuary, requires that the preacher aim to affect the vol- 
untary conduct of his audience. The history of the pulpit evin- 
ces that such was the design of the earlier preachers. The pul- 
pit should aim to affect men as free moral agents; not merely as 
beings capable of choice, but also as beings capable of choosing 
the nght, the good. The subject of a discourse should be such, 
therefore, as is fitted to make men labor for the perfect develop- 
ment of every human virtue. It should be such as will excite 
all the virtuous susceptibilities of the preacher. He must there- 
fore be fully acquainted with it in its vanous relations. He must 
feel a deep interest in it. He must firmly believe and must have 
practically experienced the truth and importance of what he ut- 
ters. This must not only be the fact, but also the known fact. 
If he pretend to have a warmer interest in hi3 subject than he 
actually does possess, his hypocrisy will soon be detected; and 
if he be known or supposed to preach insincerely, his hearers 
will not sympathize with him, and therefore he will not persuade 
them, he will not be eloquent. Hence results the importance of 
the rule, that the preacher be penetrated with an earnest love to 
the truth and warm philanthropy. Thus we learn the full 


1 See Bib. Sac. Vol. [I. Art. IT. § 2. 3. 
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meaning of Quinctilian’s remark, (Instit. Orat. L. 12. c. 1.) ne- 
que enim tantum id dico, eum qui sit orator virum esse oportere, 
sed ne futurum quidem oratorem, nisi viam bonum. Thus also 
we see the importance of a minister's selecting for his discourses, 
only such themes as lie within the sphere of his own investiga- 
tion and practical experience. He may sometimes awaken an 
interest in his theme by his manner of treating it, even when his 
audience have a prepossession against his ability or moral fitness 
to discuss it. But this interest would be much increased if the 
prepossessions of his hearers were in his favor, or were at least 
net unfriendly to him. A man who is advanced in life, may 
preach against the dread of novelties and innovations with great 
effect, but a young man would encounter a baneful prejudice in 
his attempts to recommend the new and disparage the old cus- 
toms. Cicero in his Oration for Sextus Roscius, endeavors to 
remove the unfavorable impressions which his youth would nat- 
urally make upon his audience; and the ancients generally at- 
tached great importance to the connection between the private 
character of an orator and the themes of his public discourses. 
See Quinctilian’s Inst. Lib. 12. c. 1. 6. 

But as the preacher is not merely a minister of religion, but 
also of the Christian religion, it follows that he should unfold in 
his sermons the positive and distinctive instructions of the New 
Testament ; that the central truth of all his pulpit ministrations 
should be Jesus Christ, the person, the character, the teaching, 
the works of the Redeemer. The doctrines which were taught, 
and the duties which were inculcated, directly or indirectly, by 
the Saviour and his apostles, are such as will afford scope for the 
most extensive series of discourses. Never should the preacher 
be afraid of diminishing the variety of his pulpit addresses, by 
confining himself to what is taught or implied more or less em- 
phatically in the New Testament. His great object should be 
to inspire his hearers with faith and love, with that faith which 
is described in the Form. Concord. as quiddam vivum, efficax, 
potens, ta wt fiert non possit, quem semper bona operetur. He 
should so present Christian doctrine as to evince its harmony 
and inseparable connection with Christian daty. The subjects 
of some of his discourses should be the truths of Christianity, 
yet not without reference to the practical virtues which grow out 
of them. The themes of other discourses should be the duties 
imposed by the Christian system, yet not without regard to the 
doctrines which form their basis. The subjects of the preacher's 
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discourses, then, should not be purely doctrinal, if by this is meant 
that they should have no tendency to affect the moral conduct of 
the hearers; neither should they be merely practical, if by this 
is meant that they should have no obvious connection with the 
great doctrines of Christianity. 


(8. Doctrinal Subjects of Sermons. 


When the doctrines of our religion are discussed, they should 
be treated in the popular, and not in the scientific form. The es- 
sential truths of Christianity are, indeed, the same, in whatever 
way presented; but the interests of science demand that they 
be reduced to a strictly logical order, that they be considered in 
their relations to philosophical theories, and that they compose 
one compact system ; whereas the edification of the people de- 
mands that these truths be presented in a freer, simpler style, 
and that those nice distinctions which are needed for the schools 
be excluded from the pulpit. There are also some objections to 
the introduction of controversy into sermons. The polemical 
preacher is apt to be suspected of an undue zeal for all that is 
new, or all that is old; of animosity toward his opposers, or of a 
desire to attract attention to himself. This loss of reputation in- 
jures him as an orator. Still, there are some subjects on which 
fatal errors are prevalent in the community, and against these er- 
rors the preacher must assume a polemical attitude. He should 
not fear the unfavorable judgments of men with regard to him- 
self, when he is called to oppose the false opinions of his hearers 
on subjects of essential importance. That love of peace which 
would exclude from the pulpit all controversy on the cardinal 
truths of religion, is more properly called an indifference to the 
spirit of the Christian scheme. Great objections have been made 
against the practice of discoursing on the distinctive tenets of 
the particular church [or sect] to which the preacher belongs. 
Whenever these distinctive tenets are mere philosophical expla- 
nations or subtle analyses, or recondite inferences from admitted 
principles; whenever they have no immediate connection with 
the essential genius and spirit of the New Testament, they are 
not proper subjects for the pulpit. But so faras the dogmas of 
the creed, to which we subscribe, form the characteristic features 
of the Christian system, we are bound to preach upon them. 
When a clergyman professes his belief in a creed, he is not to 
be considered as obligating himself to defend every word or sen- 
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tence in it, or as precluding himself from alf further advance im 
theological knowledge; but he is under obligation to maintain 
the fundamental articles of that creed, and to avoid all appear- 
ance of despising what he professes to adopt as his system of 
faith. 

It is a mistake to suppose that doctrinal sermons must be chief- 
ly argumentative. Some of them may be chiefly such; others 
may be chiefly devoted to the unfolding of the nature of the trath 
discussed, and others to the exhibition of its appropriate influ- 
ence on the feelings and conduct. Sometimes, these three char- 
acteristics may be united in one and the same discourse. In ei- 
ther case the contemplation on the doctrine may be salutary to 
the moral feelings. 


4. Practical Subjects of Sermons. 

As doctrinal sermons may be properly called doctrino-practical, 
80 practical sermons may be termed practtco-doctrinal. They are 
devoted, not to exhibitions of mere philosophical ethics, but to 
the inculcation of such duties as are distinctively Christian. 
They demand that species of virtue which consists in conformity 
with the example of Christ, in a likeness to God, in such love to 
the Creator and to our fellow creatures as flows from faith in the 
divine word. Such sermons, being devoted to the ethics of 
Christianity, must also direct our attention to the great truths 
which make Christianity what it is. 

The subjects in the department of Christian morality may be 
divided into general and special. The former class compnises all 
those themes which present evangelical duty as a whole. , It 
useful to exhibit the virtues of the Christian as forming a com- 
plete system ; as intimately combined one with another, so that 
no one may feel himself justified in selecting a portion of these 
duties for practice and neglecting the remainder. There are va- 
rious points of view from which one may take a comprehensive 
survey of the whole circle of Christian virtues, and may show 
the incompatibility of any, even the smallest sin with the spirit 
of the gospel. | The second class of practical subjects, the spe- 
cial, comprises ‘the specific virtues or vices, or the particular moral 
relations of individuals. It is desirable that the preacher exhibit 
the nature of evangelical virtue in its single modifications, as 
well as in its generic and systematic character. He should be 
careful not to select for the main subjects of his discourses, those 
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virtues or vices in whieh the majority of his audience feel no per 
sonal interest. He may preach on the duties of children to their 
parents, because many of his hearers are interested and profited 
in considering the appropnate methods of treating those who are 
advanced in life. He may preach on the mutual obligations of 
rulers and private citizens, but an ordinary audience would not 
be edified by an entire discourse on the duties of a civil ruler, 
Hor on the peculiar obligations of a school teacher. Sweh 
themes are oo special for a promiscuous auditory. The preach- 
er should likewise avoid all minute casuistical discussions in rela- 
tien to exigencies which his hearers will probably never expe- 
nence; see 2 Tim. 2: 23. Titus 3: 9. He should also avoid such 
graphic descriptions of vice as will excite disgust in the virtuous, 
or inflame the bad passions of the vicious. Such descriptions 
often awaken in the minds of the inexperienced, a new desire 
to mingle in the scenes which are so vividly pictured forth A 
glowing description of the delights connected with sin, is fitted 
to entice many hearers into the sin from which the description 
was intended to dissuade him. 

There is a second classification of practical or ethical dis- 
courses. They may be divided into such as warn and reprove, 
and such as cheer and invigorate. The preacher may so portray 
the vices to which his hearers are exposed, and the virtues whieh 
they ought to chensh, as to deter them from the former and per- 
suade them to the latter. He may either descend in his de- 
scription from the general to the particular, or he may rise from 
the particular to the general. In the latter case, he may begin 
with some incident recorded in the Bible, and from it may infer 
some general principle of ethics, which may be the subject of 
his discourse. The life of Christ affords a nich abundance of 
historical data, from which the most important rules of morality 
may be derived. Ecclesiastical history also furnishes many faets 
ou which ethical instruction may be grafted. Care should be 
jaken, however, that facts selected from history should be such 
as will be, in their moral relations, readily comprehended by the 
people. It is much better to illustrate our ethical teachings by 
the actual occurrences of history, than by the fictitious narratives 
whieh are sometimes composed for this purpose. Why resort tu 
fiction, when the sacred narrative is exuberant in its moral in- 
straction? Besides, the use of this narrative gives a biblical as- 
pect to the sermon, and thus imparts an authority to it The 
habit of indulging in fictitious description is apt to lead the 
preacher into a meretricious style of ornament, and also to ob- 
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secure his own and his hearers’ view of the substantial truth to 
be illustrated. In addition to this mode of delineating the virtue 
os the vice, which is the subject of the discourse, and illustrating 
it by veritable history, the preacher may exhibit the reasons for 
practising or avoiding the conduct descnbed, the encouragements 
to a right demeanor, the temptations to wrong, and the conse- 
quences which result from the one and the other. In his public 
reproofs, he should guard against too great particulanty ; he 
should not administer reprimand very often, lest the effect of it 
be lost by its commonness; he should never betray a petulant or 
angry temper, and should adapt his rebuke to the character of 
the persons censured. He has no right to omit the duty alto- 
gether, of preaching against the specific sins which are commit- 
ted by his people; for in 2 Tim. 4: 2. 2 Thess. 3: 15. Titus 2: 15, 
he is commanded to reprove men, as decisively as in other pas- 
sages he is commanded to comfort them. In his condemnatory 
discourses he should not discourage the guilty from attempting 
to amend their life, nor in his consolatory discourses should he 
impart a greater degree of hope than the character of the afflict- 
ed will justify. 

It has been already stated, that the subjects of sermons may 
be either, Christian doctrine, so exhibited as to encourage the 
performance of duty, or Christian ethics, so exhibited as to illns- 
trate its dependence on doctrinal truth. But there may be other 
subjects of discourses, derived either from history, which is a pro- 
gressive revelation of the divine will, or from natural philosophy, 
which is a reflection of the divine character, or from psychology, 
which is related in various ways to religious doctrine and practice. 


5. Historical Subjects of Sermons. 


Allusion was made in the preceding Section to the use of histor- 
ical incidents in sermons; but the present Section is devoted to the 
selection of an historical narrative, as the chief theme ofa discourse. 
Some event or series of events recorded in the Bible, some ac- 
count of the early establishment of Christianity and of the tn- 
umph of the church over Judaism and Heathenism, may be a prop- 
er subject for a Christian discourse. The preacher may also de- 
vote a sermon occasionally to an exhibition of the state of God's 
people during the middle ages, to their conflict with spiritual des- 
potism, to their struggles at the Reformation, to the progress and 
the influence of the Reformation, to the success of Missionary 
and Bible Societies; to the abuses and corruptions which have 
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sometimes prevailed in the charch, the conduct of fanatical sects, 
the influence of heterodox parties, etc. Nor is the preacher lim- 
ited to biblical and ecclesiastical history for the themes of his 
discourses. He may sometimes, though less frequently, select as 
the theme of his sermon, o narrative from the general history of 
religions ; an account, for example, of Mohammedanism, a com- 
parison of the ecclesiastical policy of the early Christians with 
that of Mohammed, a contrast of the spirit of the New Testa- 
ment with the spirit of the Koran So too the history of the 
various forms of religious worship among heathen nations, and of 
the gradual development of Pagan theological systems, may im- 
part much spiritual knowledge to a Christian audience. The 
minister may also devote a sermon, occasionally, to some frag- 
ment of general history; for as the history of religions, so the 
history of nations and of individuals who have distinguished 
themselves in secular life, has often an intimate connection with 
the truths of Christianity. In particular, the clergyman may dis- 
course, at certain periods, upon some historical narratives relating 
to his own country, or to some of its more eminent benefactors. 
He may sometimes, although seldom, discourse upon political 
movements. Some of these movements may essentially affect 
the freedom or the spirituality of the church, and therefore de- 
mand the attention of the elergy. Sometimes the welfare of the 
nation requires an immediate and great sacrifice of individual 
good; and the preacher is then bound to stimulate the patriotism 
and the philanthropy of his hearers. Such sermons are often use- 
fal in a time of foreign or of civil war. 


The general rules for the selection of historical subjects are these. ) 


The subjects should have an obvious connection with Chnistian 
doctrine or duty. They should be spiritual, and not secular in 
their final impression on the mind. They should be in some de- 
gree familiar to the audience, or at least such as may be easily 
made familiar tothem. The preacher should not allow the histori- 
cal element to obscure the moral instruction, or diminish the moral 
impression of the discourse. He should, therefore, be careful not 
to fill up too large a part of his sermon with narrative, nor to be 
too minute in his historical or geographical delineations. He 
should never aim at a display of his own historical researches. 
He should never distort the truth of history, nor allow his imag- 
ination or his feelings to supply what the authentic narrative has 
not fairly implied. He should be modest in his interpretations of 
Divine Providence, and not pronounce dogmatically on the pur- 
poses of God in allowing those events to take place which are 
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left unexplained by the Bible and by philosophy.! He should 
not ascribe a /egislative authority to the example of the men 
whose biography he rehearses ; for the conduct of no man except 
our Saviour, can be held up as a faultless model to be imitated ; 
and besides, the demeanor of an individual, however excellent, 
in one relation, is no inviolable rule for us who may be in a very 
different relation, and may therefore be obligated to condact otur- 
selves in a different manner. The law of God, and not the ex- 
ample of man is our rule of duty. / 

The utility of historical discourses is obvious. They give viv- 
id ideas of divine truth. By their particular details they interest 
the whole man, the imagination and sympathy as well as the in- 
tellect. The concrete form of instruction is more distinct than 
the abstract. When the sermons are founded on scriptural nar- 
ratives, they explain the sacred word, illustrate its truths and de- 
velop its practical bearings. There are some principles which 
require the historical method for their full elucidation. The 
Bible is an historical book, and the Christian system has a pos- 
itive and historical character. The doctrine of God's superin- 
tending providence, his righteous moral government cau be more 
clearly taught by a delineation of the Jewish history, than by 
any abstract statements. The dignity to which man may be ex- 
alted, the debasement into which he may sink; the beauty and 
the profitableness of virtue, the adverseness and the misery of 
vice may be delineated with peculiar impressiveness by the re- 
cital of memorable instances of holy or sinful conduct. 

Our Saviour often adopted the historical method of illustrating 
religious truth. The early Christian fathers imitated his exam- 
ple. In the Roman Catholic church particular days are set apart 
for commemorating the virtues of departed saints, and many ser- 
mons of great value have been preached on the character of the 
personages to whom these days were consecrated. See, for ex- 
ample, the sermons of Flechier and Bourdaloue. Great evils 
have arisen from an abuse of the historical element in sermons ; 
and the proper employment of it requires a lively sympathy with 
Chnstian doctrine, and a sound, well practised judgment. 


6. Philosophical Subjects of Sermons. 
It is not allowable for the preacher to give an exclusively phil- 


~ Behott would cundemn, for example, all such decisive explanations of pro- 
vidential events, as are given by Dwight, in Vol. V. p. 41 of his System of 
Theology. 
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osophical character to his discourses ; still he may occasionally 
select his themes from the two great departments of science, the 
natural and the mental. In his treatment of subjects derived 
from nataral philosophy, he should avoid the style of a scientific 
treatise and also of a poetical description, and should present the 
Christian and the religiously practical views of the phenomena 
of nature. He is justified in discoursing on these phenomena, 
by such passages of the inspired word as are found in Ps. 19. 65. 
92. 95. 104. 106. 106. 107. 111. 148. Matt 6: 26—29. 10: 29. Acts 
14: 17. 17: 27. Rom. 1: 19,20. What a variety of religious in- 
struction do the sacred writers derive from one small object in 
nature, a grain of seed-corn'! In John 12: 24, this single seed is 
an image of the great truth, that death is a precursor of a new 
life. In 1 Cor. 15: 36 sq. it affords a symbol of the relation be- 
tween our present bodies, and the spiritual bodies which we 
shall receive at the resurrection. In Matthew 13: 1S sq. it sug- 
gests the diversified influences of the divine word upon human 
character. In Gal. 6: 7 sq. and in 2 Cor. 9: 6, 7, it portrays to us 
the consequences, the rewards and punishments of our good or 
evil actions. Thus do the phenomena of nature serve as pictures 
of religious truth, and as means of increasing the vividness of our 
theological conceptions. They afford, moreover, notwithstanding 
the attempts of the critical philosophy to invalidate their force in 
this regard, a strictly logical argument in favor of certain doctrines 
relating to God, and in this way they authorize us to infer cer- 
tain truths relating to man, particularly to his existence in a fu- 
ture state. The contemplation on these phenomena presented 
in connection with moral truth, exerts a subduing and calming 
influence on the mind, inspires us with noble feelings in regard 
to our relative place in the scale of creation, and gives us a pleas- 
ing familianty with certain laws and principles which regulate 
the matenal world and are analogous to the rules for our religious 
life. There is a correspondence between the material kingdom 
and the spiritual, which it is useful for Christians to notice. The 
order and obedience to law which prevail throughout the physi- 
cal universe, the conduciveness of all events to a good end, the 
richness and variety, the beauty and grandeur of nature, all have 
a favorable influence upon our tastes, and lead to a harmony of 
our moral emotions with the principles of the divine government. 

If discourses on the material works of God be thus conducive 
to spiritual improvement, much more useful must be the preach- 
er’s exhibition of truths relating to the intellect, affections and 
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will. The consideration of our mental structure may increase 
the Christian’s faith in the divinity and the excellence of the 
Gospel, by showing him the nice adjustment of evangelical doc 
trine to the susceptibilities of man, its fitness to elevate his char 
acter and to satisfy all his wants. Psychological discourses, pen- 
etrated as they should be with the devotional spirit, may suggest 
the meaning of numerous biblical phrases, excite the mind to a 
just appreciation of its powers, of its duties to itself, of its facili- 
ties for perpetual advancement in knowledge and virtue, of its 
dangers also, and the means of averting them. The Old and 
New Testaments contain an exhaustless variety of narratives, 
parables and apothegms which may furnish texts for such dis- 
courses, and which form a system of biblical psychology, highly 
useful to the pastor, and not less so to the preacher. Rhein- 
herd has given several good specimens of psychological discour- 
ses; as for instance, his sermon on the tendency of sorrowful vir- 
tue to produce a deeper impression on men than is produced by 
cheerful virtue, on the connection between the necessity of pro- 
viding for our physical wants, and the promotion of our spiritual 
good; on the influence which piety gives a man over the mind 
and heart of his fellows. Draiseke and Ammon, [Bishop Butler 
and Dr. Chalmers,] have also furnished agreeable specimens of 
this species of discourse. 


7. The Advantages of preaching from Tezts. 


In the judicial, dehberative and demonstrative orations of the 
ancients, there was no necessity for a formal announcement of the 
theme. The occasions on which the orators spoke, were of them- 
selves sufficient to indicate the subjects to be discussed. But the 
sacred orator cannot ordinarily appnse his hearers of the theme 
which he has selected, except by announcing it at the commence- 
ment of his sermon. It was the custom of the earliest preachess 
to discourse from passages of the inspired word. They thus an- 
nounced the subjects of their discourses. In the times of Gre- 
gory the Great and of Charles the Great, collections of texts were 
published and the clergy were required to preach from the pas- 
sages inserted in these selections. This use of prescribed texts 
is still continued in many churches. It was not the uniform prac- 
tice of the Fathers, to deliver their sermons from passages of 
Scripture prefixed to them. They sometimes adopted a freer 
mode of address. We must not think that the use of the text is 
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essential to the Christian character of the sermon. It is possible 
for a man to preach in the spirit and according to the standard of 
the Gospel, and to explain many biblical passages in the progress 
of his discourse, without mentioning any text as the origin and 
foundation of his remarks. Still, it would not be night, as some 
contend that it would be,! for a preacher, at the present day, to 
deviate from the now universal custom of prefacing the address 
from the pulpit with a passage from sacred writ. The advanta- 
ges of conforming to this ancient usage are numerous. The use 
of the text constantly reminds the preacher of his duty to make 
the Bible the source of his instructions and appeals, to avoid all 
those themes of discourse which are not suggested by the spirit 
of the New Testament, to preserve throughout his sermon the 
tone of evangelical doctrine, and to introduce into his pulpit min- 
istrations the variety and copiousness of biblical truth. The use 
of prescribed texts, or of the pericope, suggests to the preacher the 
richest and most diversified topics of discourse, and thus saves 
him from falling into a monotony of preaching, into a habit of con- 
fining himself to a narrow circle of favorite subjects, and from 
painful suspense with regard to the character of the themes which 
he ought to discuss in the pulpit, and with regard to the specific 
mode of discussing them. It also affords him a plausible rea- 
son for selecting such themes as will be disagreeable to those of 
his hearers who need to be reproved by them. When he preaches 
on texts which convey a reprimand to these individuals,.it is 
evident that he has not gone out of his way to procure these con- 
demnatory texts, and he cannot be accused of personality for fol- 
lowing the order which is marked out in the pericope. Nor is the 
use of the text less important for the hearers than for the preach- 
er. It constantly reminds an audience of the paramount authori- 
ty of the Bible, and of the binding force of sermons founded upon 
that sacred volume. It is far more impressive to introduce the 
text at first, as the foundation of the discourse, than afterwards 
as a mere proof or confirmation of the doctrine previously ad- 
vanced. The practice of preaching from texts leads to a frequent 
exposition of the Bible, and affords to the hearers suggestive and 
easily remembered passages with which they may indissolubly 
associate the contents of the sermon, and which, being often pe- 
rused in private, will as often fora long time recall to memory 
the otherwise evanescent thoughts of the discourse, and thus re- 

















* See the treatises of Niemeyer and Haker in Schuderoff's Jahrb. for 1820, 
and 1821. 
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mew its good moral impression. Accordingly, that passage is.the 
most felicitous as a text, which expresses most strikingly the gen- 
eral theme of the discourse, and also suggests the specific propo- 
sitions into which the sermon is divided. 


8. Classification of Discourses according to the Mode of treating 
their Texts. 


One clase of discourses is denominated synthetic. In these 
sermons a proposition is laid down and logically discussed. The 
proposition is suggested, but may not be all that is saggested by 
the text. It is considered in its philosophical or practical rela- 
tions, and not necessarily in the specific relations which the text 
discloses. The preacher advances from the proofs to the thing 
proved, and on this account is his sermon called synthetic. His 
text, when treated in this manner, is kept subordinate to the log- 
ical train of his thoughts, and therefore is not, or need not, be 
ehosen until after the subject is selected. This class of sermons 
has its advantages. Jt encourages a habit of connected and con- 
secutive thought; it enables the preacher to discuss particular 
subjects thoroughly and comprehensively ; to secure tunity and 
thereby depth of impression. A second class of discourses is the 
@nalytic. In these sermons the phrases of the text are explained 
and applied, the thoughts which it suggests are elucidated in 
the order which the text itself presents, and no effort is made to 
eombine these thoughts into one general proposition. The preach- 
er, therefore, announces no specific theme of his discourse, but 
proceeds backwards from the biblical truth to the various con- 
siderations which sustain it, analyzing the text into its compe- 
nent parts, and on this account his sermon is called analytic. His 
whole train of thought is kept subordinate to the order of the 
words and phrases of which he treats, and therefore the text 
miust be selected previously to the snbject. This second, as well 
as the first class of sermons, has its peculiar advantages. It is 
‘adapted to the easy comprehension of the people; it alowsa 
pleasing and enlivening degree of variety in a single discourse ; 
it pursues the unconstrained order of thought laid down in the 
Scriptures; and this is the order most congenial with the sponta- 
neous feelings, especially with the religious feelings of a popular 
audience. The continual allusion to the words of the text, im- 
presses men with the belief that their preacher has received his 
doctrine from the inspired volume. Many important parts of the Bi- 
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ble are explained, applied and enforced in this method of preach- 
ing, and the truths of the discourse become so intimately associa- 
ted with the passage from which they are derived, that when- 
ever that passage is afterwards read, it will serve as a mementg of 
those truths and of their personal application. This simple meth- 
od of treating a text was commonly adopted by the earliest of 
the Church Fathers, when they did not choose to dispense with 
@ specific text altogether. Our systematic structure of a sermon 
is the invention of more modern times. Jt evinces more artifice 
and labor than the analytic method, and on that account is legs 
agreeable to the minds of uneducated and unpretending Christians. 

The third class of discourses is the analytico-synthetic. In these 
sermons the entire text is made use of, but its parts are combined 
into one whole, its various ideas reduced to a general proposi- 
tion; and this proposition embracing the truths taught or implied 
in the text, is discussed in a logical as well as a biblical manner. 
The train of the preacher's thought is, in this class of sermons, 
coordinate with the train of the ideas involved in the text; and 
therefore it is seldom advisable to select the proposition to be dis- 
cussed, before the choice of the text with which that proposition 
is to be collateral. This class of sermons embraces the advanta- 
ges of the first two classes and excludes their evils. It allows 
unity of impression, and also the obvious dependence of the 
whole discourse upon the inspired word. It avoids the exces- 
sive looseness and incoherence into which the analytic method 
often tempts the preacher, and likewise the severe tension of 
mind which is sometimes required by the synthetic method. It 
therefore preserves the hearers’ interest longer than do the scat- 
tering remarks of the textual, or the syllogistic reasonings of the 
topical preacher. Not every text, however, is fitted for the ane- 
lytic, or the analytico-synthetic discourse, nor can every subject 
be .properly discussed in the logical style first named. It is, there- 
fare, expedient to interchange the three classes of sermons. This 
interchange secures variety in the ministrations of the sanctuary, ° 
and the practice in each method of writing facilitates the execu- 
tion of the other two methods. 

It may be proper to remark, that the second of these classes 
of sermons is the Aomily in the proper and narrow sense of that 
word, and is sometimes distinguished by the phrase, free homely. 
The third of them is also called the homily, but in a wider and 
legs technical signification. The term, homily, is sometimes 
though impropesly applied to any discourse which allows a free 
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and unrestrained flow of thought. The second and third of these 
classes are also designated by the epithet ascetic, because they 
ase with peculiar frequency applied to the mere incuication of 
practical duties. 


9. Variety in the Themes for the Pulgat. 


Secular orators, having their themes determined by the very 
nature of the occasions on which they speak, are not tempted 
like clergymen to fall into a monotony of address. They may 
indeed often employ the same illustrations, but they are obliged 
to speak on very different subjects. Preachers, being allowed 
to choose their own topics, are apt to confine themselves within 
@ very narrow circle. Whatever their text may be, it may lead 
them to the discussion of some favorite theme on which they 
have already preached themselvee out. They are drawn into 
this curriculum sometimes by their love of ease, and some- 
times by their hope of deepening the impression of their favor- 
ite ideas by a frequent repetition of them. But the reiteration 
of the same truths in the same style, does not enforce them 
upon the mind. We must approach these truths from dif- 
ferent starting-points and in different directions, in order to 
present them effectively to our hearers. Sermons on various 
topics must be made to converge to one moral result. Every 
theme has numerous relations, and each of these relations should 
be exhibited so as to diversify the services of the pulpit The 
preacher must have no uniform plans for his discourses, but must 
accommodate his methods of discussion to the nature of the sub- 
jects discussed. He must not always preach on doctrines, nor 
always on duties; not uniformly on historical, nor uniformly on 
philosophical themes. He must avoid all one-sidedness in his 
own intellectual and moral training, for it is the partial education 
of clergymen which indisposes them to take an extensive sweep 
‘of subjects for their discourses. He must also feel a desire for 
the comprehensive and symmetrical development of the charac- 
ter of his people; and if he aims to cultivate all the Christian 
graces in all his hearers, he will see the necessity of leading 
them through an extended range of subjects. His sermons 
should be appropnate to his audience, and to the times, but every 
audience has a character somewhat peculiar, and requires a style 
of preaching somewhat different from that required by other au- 
diences. Every Sabbath may also present its own exigency, and 
demand a variation from the style of discourse appropriate to the 
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preceding Sabbaths. The doctrines advanced by the preacher 
need not be new, but his illustrations, his appeals, his modes 
of adopting and enforcing old truths, may be altogether original ; 
suggested by his individual experience, his communion with his 
own heart, with the minds of his fellow men and with God. By 
such a variety in the selection and the treatment of his themes, 
he will preserve the freshness of his own-spirit, and will be able 
to command the interested attention of his audience. He must, 
however, guard himself against an affectation of novelty, a search 
for what is new in distinction from what is good, a prurient de- 
sire to avoid all such themes as have been discussed by others. 
Jn shunning what.is hackneyed, he should not:be led to tolerate 
mannensms and conceits. Among the moderns, good specimens 
of originality and variety are found in the discourses of Rein- 
hard, Ammon, Schleiermacher and Draseke ; among the ancients, 
in the sermons of Ephraém Syms, who flourished in the fourth 
eentusy. 


10. Elucidation of the Subject of a Discourse. 


Next to the choice of the subject, comes the .elucidation of it 
The feelings and the will are not excited by a theme, unless it 
be distinctly exhibited in its nature and relations. /The first class 
of subjects to be discussed, comprises those particular events or 
acts which are within the sphere of individual experience or ob- 
servation. These are elucidated by a more or less graphic de- 
seription of them. A description may be prosaic, designed 
merely to give a clear idea of the described events or acts to the 
intellect ; or it may be poetical, designed to bring these events or 
acts into our ideal presence and to excite the imagination and 
feelings; or it may be oratorical, designed to influence the whole 
aoal,and especially the will. The oratorical description is, of 
course, the appropriate one for the pulpit. It combines and mod- 
ifies both the prosaic and the poetical. It should never allow 
such a minute and vivid delineation of circumstantial matters, as 
swill obscure the hearer's view of the main subject of the dis- 
eourse, and allow him to lose himself among pictures when he 
ought to be occupied with the great reality. / The description of 
an act is distinguished from that of an event, by the term nar- 
ration. IJt.is apt to be less poetical than the description of an 
avent, and is better adapted to the character of sermons. The 
‘marration constituted a distinct part of the ancient judicial orations. 
It sometimes appears as a distinet part of sermons, bat is often, 
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like the description of events, intermingled with the other parts 
of the discourse. It appears most prominent in sermons on the 
parables, or on historical passages of the Bible. Driseke intro- 
duces one of his sermons with a graphic narration of the circam- 
stances in which Paul and Martin Luther were converted to 
spiritual Christianity.! 

The second class of themes comprises not individual objects 
‘of experience and observation, but general and abstract notions. 
The phrase, abstract notions, is applied in its most extensive im- 
port, to such as are not perceptions or conceptions of individual 
objects of sense; and in its most limited import, to such as are 
not immediately derived from these perceptions or conceptions, 
Thus our notion of body is abstract in the widest sense, and our 
notion of power is abstract in the narrowest sense; for our no- 
tion of body is immediately derived from our perceiving an indi- 
vidual of the genus body, but our notion of power is derived, not 
immediately but mediately, from our perceiving a movement 
which suggests that notion. Ideas of the reason, as well as no- 
tions of the understanding, are termed abstract, and are includ- 
ed in this second class of themes. The phrase, concrete notion, 





¢ 


1 This sermon was preached at the celebration of the anniversary of the 
union between the Lutheran and Calvinistic churches in Prussia. The text 
is Acts 9: 8, and the preacher passes in the following manner, from his text to 
his theme: “ Paal is on his way to Damascus, with a commission from the 
High Priest, to carry bound unto Jerusalem any men or women whom he 
might fiod adhering to the new doctrine. And lo! near the end of his jour- 
ney, there shines round about him suddenly a light from heaven. This may 
have been a flash of lightning. But for Paul it was something more. It pen- 
etrated into his soul with a power néver before experienced, with a power in- 
creased by the voice from heaven; and it changed the whole current of his 
life. In what manner and to whet degree he was transformed, is familiar to 
all. Luther, after the close of his academic education, became the teacher of 
the High School at Erfurt, and the science of law was his chief study. There, 
on a certain day, he took a walk for the purpose of freely expressing his dis- 
satisfaction with this study to his bosom friend Alexius, and of consulting with 
that true hearted companion in regard to some more agreeable mode of life. 
And lo! the heavens are darkened by a storm, and suddenly he sees his friend 
struck by the lightning, killed, and sinking to the earth by his side. Then 
was an impression made upon his mind, such as was never made before. And 
from without there came an influence transforming his inner life, and from 
within came forth a power changing his outward character. This is the idea 
which | wish to delineate bya few characteristic touches, and I will en- 
deavor to show how Luther's faith penetrated the interior of his life, and how 
hie inward life penetrated and pervaded his faith.” Draseke's Predigten sur 
dritten Jubelfeier der Evangelischen Kirche. No. 10. 
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is also used with a narrow import, to express a pereeption or con- 
eeption of an individual object of sense, and with a wider import, | 
to express a general notion which is proximate to, and which im- | 
mediately suggests the individual object of perception or concep- 
tion. Now an abstract notion is elucidated by one less abstract, 
or by one which is concrete in the narrow sense. It may be 
made palpable by mentioning some individual of the genus 
which it denotes. An idea of the eae may be also rendered 
palpable by mentioning some individual objects resembling it, 
especially objects within the scope of the hearers’ own obser- 
vation. A general proposition may be made clear by examples, 
as is finely illustrated in the 7th ch. of Romans, and in Catech. 
6. c. 4. of Cyril of Jerusalem. A great degree of liveliness and 
power over the feelings, is imparted to our style by thus present- 
ing our generalizations in sensible forms. / Definite and precise 
statements are also important for the elucidating of general pro- 
positions. These statements are made sometimes by means of 
the definttizon, which specifies the essential characteristics of the 
object defined, as in Heb. 11:1; sometimes by the exposition, 
which brings to light the essential, but more obscure and less 
prominent characteristics of the object, as in 1 Cor. 13: 4 seq.; 
sometimes by the destenctton, which points out the differences be- 

/ tween the object explained and other objects which are similar 
to it in some respects, and are often confounded with it; some- 
times by the partition, which is an analysis of the object into its 
essential component parts ;/sometimes by the ménute division, 
which technically denotes the analysis of the object into such of 
its subordinate parts as are important in some of its relations. 
There are many cases in which we may elucidate a general or 
abstract notion, both by one less general and abstract, and at the 
same time by a sensible representation. We may also explain 
a simple idea by stating the ideas opposed to it This method 
of contrast excites attention, affixes precise limits to the ideas 
considered, and by clearly defining the negative, casts additional 
light over the positive. 

In elucidating the theme of his discourse, the orator should 
adopt a style different from that of the philosopher. He should 
avoid scholastic technical phrases, and all such trains of thought 
as prove the decided preponderance of the intellect above the 
imagination, the feelings and the will. He should be easy and 
free in his explanatory remarks, and should select such definitions 
as are fitted for the special relations of his subject to the design 
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of his discourse, rather than such as are adapted to the general 
and logical relations of his subject. He should elucidate his 
theme in those special relations, with great cepiousness, vivid- 
ness. and variety, yet:should avoid excessive length. He should 
remember that:he and his hearers are conducting. dialogue on 
a:specific theme, and he should net interrupt their responses, 
draw their attention away from the main object of their interest, 
and thus retard the progress of the colloquy by thrusting cold, 
formal and abstruse distinctions between himself and ‘them. 
Fherefore, his whole soul, his imagination, feelings and will 
should be absorbed in his subject. 

He should,:in general, prefer the ‘synthetic to the analytic 
method of explaining his theme. The formenmethod descends 
from particulars to: generals; the latter descends:from generals to 
particulars. The former method is therefore more free, more 
agreeable to the natural habits of the learner's ‘mind than the 
latter. The synthetic method leads the hearer from one step to 
another, until:he forms his own idea of the whole subject; the 
analytic method begins with a dry definition, and thus suggests 
at the outset the essential truth to be developed, allays curiosity, 
and compels the mind to sink. down from the more to the less 
important considerations. The former method encourages the 
mind to exercise its own powers, to advance from the known to 


- the unknown ; and thus both excites and prolongs the hearers’ 


interest. It prevents confusion of thought by leading the mind 
from the simple to the more complex, from the contiguous to the 
more remote. Rising from the less to the more important, it 
comes nearer and nearer to the essential truth to be discussed, 
imperts to the hearer a feelmg of rapid progress, gratifies him 
with continued change and novelty, and is thus peculiarly ap- 
propriate to the character of an oration, considered as a reguierly 
advancing dialogue between the speaker and ‘his silent yet ever 
active audience. Still the synthetic method, being more inter- 
esting and peculiar, is also more diffuse than the analytic, ‘and 
therefore the latter is to be preferred, whenever conciseness is 
required. Some wniters, also, are better qualified by nature and 
practice for the analytic method than for:the synthetic, and they 
should not be compelled to resist the native tendencies of their 
minds. 

It is far more necessary for the sermon than the essay, that 
it be written in the vividly descriptive style, that ene tmth be 


: compared aad contrasted with another, that the spixitual:be eluel- 
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dated by the sensible, the inward by the outward. It is also 
true that external phenomena may be often advantageously 
illustrated by internal, events in the material world by those in 
the mental. There is one law pervading matter and mind, and 
each furnishes many symbols of the other. The will is moved 
by vivid ideas of the good to be attained, and therefore, espe- 
cially in addressing the common people, the minister should give 
such visible and tangible representations of moral good, as the 
nature of his theme demands. In order to increase the liveliness 
of the description it is sometimes useful to adopt the form of a 
dialogue, and especially of a soliloquy. Cramer and Harms 
have introduced this element into their description, and thereby 
brought many distant scenes near to the eyes and ears of their 
audience. The use of the parable is also important for bringing 
an object into the ideal presence of hearers. Some of the alle- 
goncal illustrations in the sermons of Ephraém Syrus (see his 
Paraenes. IL 21.) are very lucid, as also some in the discourses 
of Tzschimer and Stiller. Instead of originating a parable, it is 
sometimes useful to make a new application of some literal or 
allegorical narrative already found in the Scriptures. See elo- 
quent applications of this kind in Gregory of Nazianzen, Opp. T. 
1. p. 620. Ed. Col, Schleiermacher’s Predigten, Vol. 3. S. 61 sq. 


11. Varwous Kinds and Sources of Arguments and Motives employ- 
ed tn a Discourse. 


The conditions of success in the pulpit are, first, that the preach- 
er select a subject which is fitted to excite the susceptibilities of 
his hearers; secondly, that he unfold his subject with distinct- 
ness and precision; thirdly, that he prove the truth of his state- 
ments, and convince his hearers of the intimate connection be- 
tween the duty which he enjoins and their own highest happi- 
ness ; and fourthly, that he convince them of their ability to do 
what he requires of them. Hence it is requisite that the preach- 
er resort to argument as well as explanation, that he demonstrate 
the propriety and the feasibility of the work to which he would 
incite the will of his hearers.! 














1 Nothing can be more unphilosophical than the attempt to persuade a man 
to do what he believes to be impossible. Hence, the preacher should endeay- 
or to evince the practicability of every work to which he exhorts his hearers. 
He may effect this object, first, by dilating on the natural capebilities of the 
soul created in God's image, and on the aids of the Divine Spirit which are 
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He must adopt some mode of comvineing his audience, that the 
proposition of his discourse is true. The conviction of this trath 
may be of two kinds. It is distinct from mere opinion and con- 
jecture, and must be either knowledge or faith. Our knowledge 
may be either direct or indirect. The former is the knowledge 
of that which we perceive by our external senses, or of which we 
are conscious, or which is necessarily involved in, or inseparable 
from our sensation or consciousness, or which we are compelled 
to admit immediately by the demands of our spiritual nature. Ina- 
direct knowledge is that which we acquire not immediately ia 
sensation or consciousness, but through the intervention of some 
truth which is known to us intuitively, and from which we infer 
the truth thus indirectly learned. Faith differs from knowledge, 
in its relating to an object which we do not or cannot perceive 
by aur senses or consciousness, and which is not essentially im- 
volved in the truths which we do perceive in sensation, or of 
which we are conscious. Faith is that belief in tmths which is 
derived from testimony, or from the harmony of those truths with 
our higher nature. Thus the existence of God is a doctrine of 
which we have no knowledge, for it is without the sphere of our 
sensation and consciousness, but we have a favth in it, and have 
sufficiest reasons for our firm unwavering confidence. Faith is 
called Azstorical, when it is founded on testimony, and religious 
when founded on the harmony between the truth believed and 





vouchsafed to the good ; secondly, by describing the special means and facili- 
ties which may be in the hearers’ power for the specific work to which they 
are exherted; hy detailing the particular method in which the work may be 
effected ; thirdly, by referring to examples which demanatrate the possibility 
of performing the required operation. In the celebrated Llavyyupiaoc of Laocta- 
tes, the orator attempts, first to show how dishonorable it is for the Greeks to 
alow the Persians to subjugate them ; secondly, to prove that it is possible for : 
the Greeks to conquer the Persians ;| thifdly, to arouse a feeling of indignation 
against the Pessians; fourthiy, to prove thet the present circomstances of the 
Geeeks are favorable to a.combined undertaking against their aggressors; fifth- 
ly, to show that without such an undertaking, it is impossible to ameliarate the 
present deplorable situation of the Greeks; sixthly, to quicken the feeling of 
shame in the bosoms of his countrymen, that they continue to live under a 
treaty so unfavorable to their interests as that which by their ambassador An- 
talcidas they formed with the Persians; seventhly, to excite the hope that if 
Athens and Sperta will commence a coalition against Persia, all the other Gre- 
cian States will unite themselves in the same. Thus we see that the second, 
fourth and seventh, divisions of this Panegyric are occupied in setting forth 
the capabilities and facilities of the Greeks for making « successful resistance 
to the Persians. See also the first of Demosthenes’ Phillipics, for a similar il- 
lustration. 
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the laws of our moral nature. Faith presupposes, therefore, the 
cultivation of all our powers and susceptibilities, moral as well as 
intellectual ; knowledge implies the activity of the intellect alone. 
Onr free will has far more influence on our faith than on out 
knowledge. 

The arguments by which we are convinced of any truth are 
either subjective, or objective. Of the former kind are the argu- 
ments for the divine existence, which are derived from the har- 
mony of that truth with our moral feelings. To the latter class 
belong the arguments for the same truth, which are derived from 
the contrivances of nature. Arguments may be also divided into 
the mathematical, which relate to the laws of number and quan- 
tity; the philosophical, which are the foundation of our direct 
Imowledge ; empirical, which are the foundation of our indirect 
knowledge and of our faith; the historical, which are properly a 
branch of the empirical, and include those arguments which are 
derived from testimony. The empirical reasonings comprise all 
the processes of induction. They also, in their widest extent, 
embrace those weaker arguments from analogy which often make 
an opinion more probable than its opposite, although they fail to 
give us any real knowledge of its truth. 

Arguments are again divided into theoretieal and practical. 
The former are addressed exclusively to the intellect, and are 
designed to produce a mere conviction in favor of the truth; the 
latter are addressed to the heart as well as the judgment, and 
are designed to secure some particular course of action. The 
latter are more properly termed motives, or persuasive, as distinct 
from convincing arguments; and as every discourse is intended 
for practical effect, its characteristic aim should be to present in- 
ducements to the will, more than reasons to the intellect. The 
great end of preaching the gospel is, to bring man into a state of 
harmony with himself and with the universe. Therefore should 
the sacred orator, if he would be successful, persuade his hearers 
to labor for their own highest physical, intellectual and moral good, 
and to discharge all their religions duties; for these secure the 
welfare of the body, mind and heart, and thus promote the har- 
Monious operation of the powers which are combined in the hu- 
man system. He should also persuade his hearers to labor for 
the corporeal, mental and religious good of their fellow-men, and 
to secure the symmetrical development of all their faculties and 
susceptibilities; and thus will every hearer be brought into a 
state of harmony not only with himself but with his race, and 
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above all with that great Being who is constantly promoting the 
welfare of his creatures. He should exert this persuasive infin- 
ence, first by presenting the truths which impose on a man the 
obligation of striving to attain this perfect harmony with his own 
nature and with the universe; and secondly, by exciting the 
emotions, affections and desires which prompt the man to exert 
himself in the discharge of this duty; in reducing all his evil de- 
sires into a state of subordination to the authority of conscience, 
and in furnishing his fellow-men with the same advantages for 
outward and inward culture, which he himself enjoys. It is 
true, that in praciece the communication of appropriate ideas can- 
not be separated from the attempt to awaken appropriate emo- 
tions; for all the powers and susceptibilities of man are so inti- 
mate in their union, that the operation upon one of them often 
involves an influence upon more than that one. But in theory, 
we may and must distinguish between an address to the percipi- 
ent, and an address to the sensitive part of our natures. Although 
every motive is in one sense an argument, yet every argument 
is not @ motive ; and the immediate design, the first characteris- 
tic of a process of ratiocination is obviously different from that of 
an appeal to the feelings. The union of the convincing with the 
persuasive argument constitutes the truest eloquence, and the 
preacher should therefore aim at that comprehensive style of 
argumentation, which calls forth all the energies of the intellect, 
heart and will. 

In attempting to convince his hearers of the truth, the preach- 
er should pursue the shortest and most simple course which the 
nature of his subject will allow. His object is to go as directly 
as possible to the hearts of his audience ; therefore he will not 
stop longer with the intellect than the wants of the heart require. 
The philosopher seeks to prove the truth by all the arguments 
which can establish it; the orator, by such arguments as will be 
effectual in gaining the assent of the hearers. The former seeks 
especially for the fundamental proofs ; the latter for such as, be- 
ing valid, will produce the readiest and most indelible impres- 
sion on the public mind. While the philosopher regards all ar- 
guments according to their intrinsic value, the orator regards 
them according to their relative worth. Therefore in producing 
a conviction in favor of some truths, the preacher will simply 
delineate the nature of the truths themselves, the lucid state- 
ment of them being a sufficient argument in their favor. Some- 
times he will refer to the proof as already known, and will not 
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minutely analyze it; sometimes he will contrast the proposition 
to be established with its opposite, and will make the truth ap- 
pear obvions by setting it over against the related error. Cicero 
places his arguments for the guilt of Clodius in ingenious con- 
trast with those far the innocence of Milo, and the former reflect 
additional light upon the latter. Many sermons are written on a 
plan similar to tis oration of Cicero pro Milone. Remembering 
that he is engaged in a practical colloquy with his audience, for 
the purpose of securing their consent to perform some specific 
duty, the preacher should endeavor to bring them up, as soon 
as possible, to the agreement which he desires them to make, 
and therefore should never detain them with needless argumen- 
tation, however curious, and should never like Dr. Barrow, man- 
ifest more desire for exhausting the subject, than for inciting to 
the specific act of the will. Especially, should he avoid all arti- 
ficial, and apparently cunning processes of reasoning. He may 
forfeit the confidence of his hearers in his probity and fairmind- 
edness, by allowing himself to pursue a circuitous course of ar- 
gument, where he could take a straight one, or by resorting to 
any kind of dialectical trick. If he be really interested in the 
truth and in the welfare of his audience, the course of reasoning 
most suitable for convincing their minds will suggest itself to him 
spontaneously. Aeschines was less honestly and heartily en- 
gaged than Demosthenes in the case of Ctesiphon ; therefore the 
reasoning of the former was far less natural, direct and cogent 
than the reasoning of the latter. 

The preacher should aim to select those arguments which his 
people, in their daily life, virtually allow to be valid, and the de- 
nial of which would involve them in self-contradiction ; those ar- 
guments also which excite the imagination and the feelings as 
well as inform the intellect, and the definite, graphic statement 
of which will commend them at once to the belief. The sermons 
of Cyn of Jerusalem, and of Asterius, bishop of Amasea, abound 
with these forms of popular argumentation. The judicial orators 
of antiquity derived signal advantages for this species of reason- 
ing, from the historical character of their speeches. The testi- 
monies which they adduced were concrete and vivid exhibitions 
of principles which, being thus exemplified, did not require to be 
treated abstractly. Quinctilian and other ancient rhetoricians 
recommend the testimonia akorum as the class of arguments most 
readily comprehended, and imparting the most lively conceptions 
of the facts to be proved. The preacher as well as the political 
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orator, is at liberty to quote the opinions and appeal to the ar- 
thority of men, as a means of commending the truth to ns hear- 
ers, for they will be naturally influenced by the example of thear 
fellow-beings, especially of the great and good. Reinhard, in his 
published discourses, gives many stnking examples of this refer- 
ence to human testimony.! As many religious doctrines have 
their foundation in human experience, they can be properly illus- 
trated and confirmed by human examples. The authonty, how- 
ever, to which the minister should most frequently appeal is thet 
of the inspired authors. There is a natural tendency in the hn- 
man mind not only to adopt a system of religious belief, but also 
to derive this system from positive instructions. Hence all reli- 
gionists profess to have obtained their creed from some expregs 
testimony of superior beings. The Bible satisfies the Christian's 
demand for an outward corroboration of his faith. It givesa 
new influence to the teachings of the pulpit. It is, therefore, of 
more value than the testimony of witnesses to which the orators 
of Greece and Rome appealed. It affords more vivid, more 
quickening exemplifications of truth than can be obtained from 
merely scientific treatises. By no means, however, does it pre- 


1 See especially his sermon (Pred. 1795) on the expectation which a man 
feels that, after his decease, there will be an improvement in the state of so- 
ciety and of the times. After alluding to the fact that ancient prophets and 
kings died m the confident hope of a favorable change in the futere destinies 
of the world, he says: “ Permit me now to revive your recollections of thet 
noble minded man, who more than a hundred years ago lived in this city, and 
adorned the offices which are at present committed to me, and died in the joy- 
ful hope that a better state of things would ensue after his demise. Philip 
James Spener is the venerable man whom [I mean. All hie life long, tad 
he toiled, contended, suffered for the cause of Christian truth and godliness, 
and he had often received for his labors the ingratitade of his contemperseries. 
But the hope of a future improvement in the condition of society, the belief 
that God would surely cause virtue to triumph, was so active, so efficacious 
in the soul of the dying old man, that it was his last request to have not a thread 
of black put upon his corpse, for this is the color denoting sorrow. Clothed tn 
white, he chose that his dead body should attest the cheerfal hope with whieh 
he died, that a brighter day would soon dawn upon the world. Thos kegt net 
hoped without reason, venerable witness for God! Mach better has if gone, 
since thy times, and by means of thy labors and example! He on whom thou 
hast relied will perfect that which he has commenced in the name of his Son. 
Joy be with thee, and with all those who sleep as thou sleepest! ‘May God 
perinit us to labor, contend, hope and conquer os thou hest done.” Such -ex- 
amples as these stimulate the hearer to resort to the same sources ef right Aeei- 
ing and belief, which had proved eo beneficial to the individuals quoted es ea- 
thorities. They are suggestive and confirmatory arguments in favor of the trath, 
as well as persuasive arguments to the duty resulting from that truth. 
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clade, it rather sanctions, both by precept and example, the unre- 
mitted exercise of our own faculties in the various processes of 
induction and of deduction, in the search for religious truth through 
the departments of external nature, of hnman consciousness, of 
history and general science. The preacher should never hes- 
Htate to employ such philosophical arguments, as are needful for 
the nourishment of the minds of his audience and for the enforce- 
ment of evangelical doctrine. He should remember that the 
Fable communicates its instructions in the form of general princi- 
ples, and therefore requires the free action of our own powers ia 
applying these principles to the specific details of life. It was 
written in a style immediately adapted to its first readers or hear- 
ers, and consequently demands the application of a sound judg- 
ment in distinguishing the spirit of its assertions from the form 
of them. It is not, therefore, by simply quoting a multitude of 
biblical passages, that a minister produces a conviction in favor 
of sound doctrine. He must make the truth commend itself to 
every man’s reason and conscience, by showing that it accords 
with the spirit of the Bible, and with the laws of the divine gov- 
ernment. In what proportion he should quote specific texts of 
the inspired word, depends on the character of his audience aud 
the nature of his theme. His invariable rule should be, to make 
no statement which is at variance with the moral aims of inspi- 
ration, and to exhibit truth in such a manner as to show that the 
Bible is his highest standard of appeal, and that he is penetrated 
with reverence for all its instructions. He should resort, first of 
all, to the records of the New Testament ; for these present the 
most instructive realization, the most affecting embodiment of 
goodness in the person of our Redeemer, and are most immedi- 
ately authoritative as witnesses for the Christian system. Still, 
he must not omit references to the Old Testament; for this teaches 
many doctrines which are presupposed in the gospels and epistles, 
furnishes the most important verbal illustrations of both the lan- 
guage and the spirit of those records, and is essential to the har- 
monious, diversified and comprehensive exhibition of evangelical 
truth. By showing the convergence of the Old and New Tes- 
taments to the particular doctrine which is under discussion, the 
preacher will make the biblical element predominant in his dis- 
courses, and will give them that persuasive power which comes 
from trujh well fortified, even directly sanctioned by the Omnis- 
cient Father of us all 

It is sometimes necessary that the minister prove, not only the 
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trath of his doctrine by passages of Scripture, but also the cor- 
rectness of the explanation which he gives of those passages. 
Often he has not sufficient authority uver his people to make 
them receive his interpretation, without assigning a reason for it. 
In such cases, he is tempted to introduce a series of hermeneuti- 
tical remarks which are too recondite for the facile comprehension 
of his auditors, and which give to the intellectual, a decided pre- 
ponderance over the practical character of his discourse. It is 
better for him to select such arguments in favor of his exposition 
as are founded on general principles, than such as are founded 
on verbal minutzae. He may exhibit the eternal evidence which 
is afforded by the passage explained ; the evidence derived from 
the design of uttering the text, the connection in which the words 
are found, the nature of the subject to which they refer. He 
may ajso exhibit the ezéernal evidence suggested by the passage ; 
the evidence derived from comparing it with other passages of 
the Bible, from considering the character and circumstances of 
the person who uttered it, or the persons to whom it was ad- 
dressed, the customs, and especially the modes of speaking prev- 
alent in times when it was written. Herm. Niemeyer and Schu- 
ler have published excellent treatises on the rules for interpret- 
ing Scripture in the pulpit. See also Mosheim’s Anweisung 
erbaulich zu predigen, 387 sq. 


12. Different Methods in which the same kind of Arguments and 
Motives may be presented in a Discourse. 


The same argument may be exhibited in a great variety of 
styles; the parts of it being differently arranged, and the forms 
of statement being diversified, according to the various objects 
designed to be secured. 

It is sometimes advisable to begin a discussion with some 
very plain statement, from which a second may be easily derived, 
and from this second, a third; and thus, after a series of infer- 
ences, the main proposition of the discourse will present itself as 
virtually admitted in the preceding statements. This arrange- 
ment is called the Progressive or Synthetic, because it leads 
the mind forward from what is established to something new, and 
combines the conceded premises, one after another, into proposi- 
tions which involve more or less distinctly the very idea which 
is the subject of the discourse. The sermon, being a dialogue 
between the preacher and his hearers, calls forth from their 
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minds the most active responses, when it is arranged in this 
synthetic order; when it begins with a remark commending 
itself at once to the belief, and leading to a consequent observa- 
tion which immediately suggests a third, and thus progressively 
excites the hearers to think for themselves, and work their own 
way, step by step, with all the interest arising from conscious pro- 
gress and incessant novelty, into a heartfelt acquiescence with the 
preacher. When this truth is unwelcome to the hearers, and 
would awaken, if announced at the outset, a strong prejudice 
against its reception, it may be kept back until they have ad- 
mitted several preliminaries, which impose an absolute necessity 
of admitting the obnoxious doctrine. And when these prelimi- 
naries, one after another, have been proved and conceded to be 
true, it may be shown that they involve the proposition which 
is thus insinuated into the faith of the hearers, but which, if 
stated suddenly and abruptly, would have met with a decidedly 
unfavorable bias. This progressive order of arguments makes 
the discussion popular and interesting, for it often begins with 
individual concrete statements, and advances gradually, as the 
audience are able and disposed to proceed, to the more general 
and abstract propositions. It is an arrangement, however, which 
requires much time for its full exhibition, and therefore is not 
appropriate for some subjects and for some discourses. 

Where the theme is very extensive, or the discourse must be 
very brief, the Regressive or Analytic arrangement is preferable. 
This reverses the order just named. It begins with the main 
proposition, places this forward, in a conspicuous and prominent 
situation, then goes back to the constituent elements of this truth, 
to the premises from which it is a result, and thus constantly 
associates the doctrine which is advanced openly and unreserv- 
edly, with the arguments by which it is sustained. The use of 
the first or the second of these methods depends not merely upon 
the nature of the theme, and of the occasion on which it is dis- 
cussed, but also upon the character and habits of the preacher, 
upon the specific design which he has in view, upon his text 
which may or may not require a formal proposition and distinct 
divisions, upon the facility with which his audience can or will 
follow a train of consecutive argument, from premises which are 
unobjectionable to an obnoxious inference. 

Logiciens have also divided arguments into the iaienaes and 
the apogogical, the probatw ex ‘consequentibus and the probatio ez 
pugnaniibus ; the former establishing a true proposition directly, 
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without reference to its antagonist errors; the latter proving it 
indirectly, in the way of refuting the opinions opposed toit. The 
first of these methods is ordinarily preferable; but the second 
has some advantages over it. Often, when our hearers are pre- 
judiced in favor of an erroneous proposition, the easiest method 
of making their mistake apparent is to set forth its consequences, 
and to show them that they cannot adhere to it without adopt- 
ing, at the same time, some absurd or demoralizing conclusions. 
This indirect method conducts the mind with peculiar vivacity 
to the truth, by preventing it from pursuing any of the devious 
paths of error. Whenever the indirect can be conjoined with 
the direct method, the force of the argument is complete; as the 
refutation of a false opinion tends to prepare an audience for the 
reception of a true one. 

Another distinction in the form of arguments, is that into the 
logical or formal, and the rhetorical or popular. The logical style 
is no more convincing than the rhetorical, but is less free and 
easy. The former employs certain scholastic terms; the latter 
dispenses with them. The syllogism is the favorite instrument 
of the former; the enthymeme, which the ancient rhetoncians 
called the rhetorical syllogism, is the favorite instrument of the 
latter. Sometimes indeed, for the sake of attracting attention 
by @ novelty in his discourse, and for the purpose of making the 
mervus probandi more obvious to his congregation, the preacher 
will employ the regular syllogistic form of statement, but ordina- 
nily he prefers a livelier and more flowing style, one better fitted 
to awaken the whole mind, and harmonizing more exactly with 
the excited feeling of his audience. 

The orator often resorts to amplification; the mere logician, 
not. Amplificatio, avéyow, was generally used by the ancients 
to signify the vivid, animated description of the magnitude, the im- 
portance, or the diminutiveness of an object; but it was sometimes 
used to. denote what the moderns commonly express by the 
equivalent word, viz. a description not only of those qualities 
which are requisite to the full comprehension of the object, but 
also of other qualities and relations which contribute to the clear- 
ness of our ideas, the depth of our convictions, or the liveliness 
of our feelings with regard to the object. It is of use, as it in- 
duces the hearers to linger upon some one truth, to view it in its 
various forms, and by obtaining more striking conceptions of it, 
to feel more keenly its moral influence. 

In the treatment of his theme the orator often adopts, what 
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the logician avoids, the digression, digressto, egressio, napexBacts. 
It is a mistake to suppose, that when a skilful preacher departs 
for a brief interval from the straight line .of his argument, he 
diminishes at all the ultimate influence of his reasonings. He 
rather increases it; for the thoughts which he introduces during 
his digression are necessary to the full development of his theme 
in all its bearings, and by refreshing the mind with a transient 
change of view, they prepare it for the renewed force of the 
moral appeal. Still his digressions must be short, and, in conse- 
quence of the brevity of his discourses, far less frequent than 
those which were allowed to the secular orators of antiquity. 

The oratorical discussion is still further distinguished from the 
logical, by the recapitulation, recapttulatio, collectio, évaxepahaso- 
om. This is found not merely at the close of the whole dis- 
course, but also at the end of particular parts of it. It is of pecu- 
liar service to an orator, because his hearers cannot, like readers, 
refer at pleasure to the sentences which they failed to under- 
stand, or wish to reconsider, and they consequently need to have 
the essential portions of the argument restated, to have their 
memories refreshed with the thoughts which would otherwise 
be evanescent, and to have the moral impression of the truth 
deepened by repetition. There is a special necessity that the 
preacher should recapitulate before unlearned audiences, because 
they are the least capable of retaining either the substance or 
the connection of the arguments which they have heard. When- 
ever he sums up what he has already advanced, he should em- 
ploy a terse, compressed phraseology ; and should guard against 
repeating the identical words which he used at first. The rhe- 
torical style demands, in general, freshness and variety, and in 
the recapitulation it especially proscnbes all monotonous and 
wearisome forms of statement. By condensed and gracefully 
varying phrases, the recapitulation presents the whole subject to 
the hearer in one view, and collects, so to speak, all the-scattered 
rays of the sermon into one focal point. 

The rhetorical method of argument is further distinguished 
from the logical, in its expression of firm confidence in the truths 
which are declared. The orator, glowing with interest in his 
theme, strives to awaken a like interest among his audience; he 
utters freely and boldly the sentiments of his heart, so that his 
hearers sympathize with him and are carried along to all his con- 
clusions. Itis this expression of honest confidence in his state- 
ments, this undisguised eagerness and expectation to establish 
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their correctness, which constitutes the much talked of dasorge 
of the Athenian orator. 

The ancient, rhetoricians often spoke of the apparently extem- 
poraneous remark, the unpremeditated parenthesis, so avrocye- 
doy, as imparting to the discourse an air of ingenuousness and 
naturalness. Cicero frequently introduced such parenthetical 
observations, without any seeming forethought, and as they had 
the appearance of having accidentally occurred to him, they gave 
to his speeches the aspect of free and unconstrained effusions. 
It is, indeed, important for the preacher to attain such a command 
over himself, that he shall be able to weave into his discourse 
such thoughts as may suddenly suggest themselves to him while 
he is in the pulpit. This unconfined mode of delivery relieves 
him from that appearance of stiffness and constraint which is so 
inappropriate to the character of an orator. But he should guard 
against the least semblance of artifice in uttering a sentiment as 
if it had all at once arisen in his mind, when in fact he had pre- 
meditated its utterance in that way long before. Let him be 
honest with himself, if he would be a true orator, and speak forth 
the real suggestions of the moment, if they will increase the ap- 
parent freedom and ease of his utterance; but let bim not prac- 
ties any theatrical devices, nor seem to be what he is not. The 
consciousness of practising a deceit upon his hearers, is unconge- 
nial with the spint of an orator. 

The rhetorical differs again from the logical and philosophical 
mode of reasoning, in the rapidity with which the arguments of 
an address sometimes follow one another. Thought succeeds 
thought with a rush and force that carry the hearers, as it were, 
by assault. Eloquence often delights in condensation of lan- 
guage, in short sentences and quick transitions, which take the 
mind by surprise and nullify its power of resistance. This celeri- 
ty of speech is a natural result of the enthusiasm with which the 
whole soul of the orator is enkindled in his theme, and in his 
practical design. 


13. The Manner of treating such Opinions and Feeltngs of has 
Hearers, as are at variance with the Preacher's Discourse. 
When the political orators of antiquity foresaw an objection 
which might possibly be made to their statements, they would 
sometimes endeavor to preoccupy the mind of their hearers with 
such a train of thought or feeling, as would prevent them from 
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thinking of that objection. But the sacred orator is not allowed 
to excite the passions of his audience so far, as to preclude their 
attention to any adverse argument which would occur to them in 
their calmer moments. Besides, he does not, like the secular 
orator, speak merely for the present occasion, but for the whole 
future life, and he will therefore gain nothing by diverting his 
hearers’ minds, for a short time, from a difficulty which will after- 
wards embarrass and injure them. Still, he need not attempt to 
answer every objection which can be brought by any one against 
his doctrine ; but should confine himself to such difficulties as 
have been or will be felt by the audience which he addresses. 
Nor should he give a public reply to all the adverse arguments 
that may have occurred to every individual who hears him; for 
some of these arguments may be so peculiar, that true wisdom 
will require him to rebut them in a merely private interview. 
There are, for example, objections against the physico-theologi- 
cal proof of the divine existence, which would occur to a student 
of Kant’s philosophy, but not to the great mass of a Christian 
audience. The attempt to refute these objections in the pulpit, 
would suggest to many minds such difficulties as would never 
otherwise have been known to them. It might lead them to an 
entire distrust of that proof on which they had previously rested 
the whole system of religion ; and if the preacher should endeavor 
to establish their faith on a new basis, he would find that, as they 
were incompetent to detect of themselves the deficiencies in the 
old argument, so they are unable to discern, even with the aids 
and explanations of the pulpit, the conclusiveness of the proofs 
which are substituted for the old. We cannot expectthat the 
populace will be convinced of the truth by philosophical reason- 
ings, and when we have succeeded in undermining the only ar- 
guments which can be made intelligible to them, we shall find 
it impossible to prevent the skepticism which results from an 
ability to see objections and an inability to see positive proofs. 
The difficulties with which an orator has to contend are some- 
times negative, such as consist in the hearers’ want of the con- 
victions and feelings requisite for the success of the speech that 
is made to them ; and sometimes positive, such as consist in the 
hearers’ entertaining certain convictions and feelings decidedly 
adverse to the influence of the address. Of the difficulties last- 
named, some result from convictions which are true, and from 
feelings which are right, and the opposition of these convictions 
and feelings to the design of the orator is merely apparent; 
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others result from convictions which are false and feelings which 
afe wrong, and the opposition of both to the design of the orator 
ig real. In the former case, the orator should show that the con- 
Victions and feelings which are correct, do not in the least mili- 
tate with his design, but they rather favor it Some of the 
most eloquent passages of Cicero and Demosthenes, are those 
in which the objections of the adversary are converted into ar- 
guments for the speaker's own assertions. In the latter case 
where the convictions or feelings are wrong, the orator must de- 
vote himself to the proof, either that they are reprehensible, and 
ought not to be retained; or else that they do not in reality op- 
pose his design, and ought not to be considered as objections to 
his address. The ancient secular orators would often show, that 
the theoretical or practical errors of their audience were not 
really adverse to the object recommended in the oration, and at 
the same time would not characterize these errors as such, and 
might even seem to justify them. But the sacred orator, looking 
beyond the merely temporary influence of his address, is called 
upon to express his disapprobation of all opinions or inclinations 
which are adverse to the spirit of the Gospel. He may indeed 
hesitate to assail long established errors which are not inconsis- 
tent with the temper of Christianity, and which are supposed to 
be intimately combined with evangelical faith, but he has no 
right to spare such faults as conflict with essential truth He 
must always express his condemnation of them, although he 
need not always stop the current of his discourse for the sake of 
proving his condemnation to be just. After his naked disavowal 
of all sympathy with them, he may be justified in confining him- 
self to the proof that their opposition to the immediate design of 
his sermon is not real, but only apparent. When, however, the 
preacher finds that the speculative errors or the wrong inclina- 
tions of his audience are actually operating against the specific 
purpose of his address, he must not content himself with a sim- 
ple disavowal of those incorrect opinions or emotions ; he must 
make a special effort to eradicate them from the mind of every 
hearer whom they influence. Sometimes he may resist them 
indirectly, by demonstrating the truth of his own doctrines, or by 
exciting the right moral feelings; for a true faith and right affec- 
tions expel their opposites from the soul. At other times, he 
may directly assail the false notions or evil desires which oppose 
him. He may show the consequences which result from them, 
and the sources from which they arise, and may thus diminish 
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the overweening confidence of his hearers in principles which 
lead to such disastrous results, or originate from such ignoble 
causes, By showing men the origin.df their mistake, he oftes 
makes the way easy for them to renounce it. He proves it te 
be reprehensible, by giving the history of its inception and sub- 
sequent retention. He should ever aim not merely to convince 
his hearers of their previous error, but to enligg them in favor of 
the truth; not merely to secure their confidence but to engage 
their warm interest in the correct principles of faith and practice. 
. He may often induce them to work their own way out of their 
mistake, by proposing to them a logical dslenwna, such as our 
Saviour employed in Matt. 12: 25—28. 

Ancient rhetoricians have recommended the practice of an 
orator’s concealing when necessity requires it, his real design in 
a speech, or part of a speech, and appearing to be engaged in a 
very different project from that which he is actually attempting. 
This artifice is called the cynua, and orations composed in this 
style are termed Aoyot toynuatiopévot, orationes figuratae. In the 
first centuries of the Christian era, the rhetoricians labored in the 
classification, and also in the multiplication of the various forms of 
this artifice, with great perspicacity and inventiveness of genius. 
See especially the T¢yrn Prrogixy ascribed to Dionysius Hali- 
carnassus, c. 8.9. Demetrius Phalenus de Elocutione $ 305 sq. 
Hermogenes de Inventione |. 4. Quinctilian Inst. Orat. 1. 9. c. 2. 
etal The orators, particularly Isocrates and Cicero, frequently — 
employed this artifice; see Isocrates, Panathenaicus, c. 95. 96, 
and Cic. pro Milone. c. 1.24. It consisted either in announcing 
one theme and actually speaking on another ; or in discussing the 
proposed subject with an entirely different design from that which 
was at first apparent, or in aiming at a distinct class of individuals 
from that which the speaker seemed to address. The circum- 
stances of the ancient orators, haranguing assemblies who were 
80 liable to be overawed by the civil power, or to be swayed by 
popular faction, tempted them frequently to adopt these circui- 
tous methods of reaching the hearts of their auditors. A more 
direct appeal might have exposed them to the indignation of a 
ruler, or to the wrathof a mob. But the sacred orator, who addres- 
ses a calmer assembly and in a more tranquil style ; who dwells 
in the light and discountenances works of darkness, is seldom 
necessitated to use the Adyos éoxnpaticpevor. He may, however, 
be driven to an imitation of some of them, at certain conjunc- 
tures, in particular parts of a discourse ; for it is sometimes need- 
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fal for him to utter truths with a design of affecting some indi- 
viduals whom he would not appear to aim at, and of suggesting 
some inferences which it Would not be prudent for him openly to 
announce. 


14. Cautions to bg observed in exciting the Feelings of an Audience. 


Man, being of a compound nature, and being impelled to ac- 
tion by a great variety of principles, should be addressed with 
an appropriate and corresponding variety of style. The diversi- 
fied themes which are presented to his consideration in the pul- 
pit, appeal to his different susceptibilities in such a manner, as to 


secure their full and harmonious development. t We need not . 


fear to address the lower, innocent desires of an auditor, if their 
influence be always kept subordinate to that of his more digni- 
fied principles of action. We may stimulate his constitutional 
love of self, if we can hasten thereby his progress in virtue. / Our 
Creator intended that all our appetites and passions should be 
made to facilitate our religious advancement ; and while we never 
' disturb the fit proportions between the desires of a man for his 
‘own good, and his interest in the general welfare, we may excite 
those desires to such a degree as to secure their prompting and en- 
couraging activity in favor of holiness. /The more degraded 
the people whom we address, so much the more must we strive 
to call out their lower propensities into the service of the higher, 
and to set over against each other, in the proper balance, the pre- 
viously disordered parts of their constitution. / The more refined 
our audience, so much the more successful may we be in a direct 
appeal to their more elevated principles of action. The majonity 
of the ancient orators devoted their highest energies to the ex- 
citement of the feelings of their hearers, and often awakened 
such an interest in merely personal relations, as was predominant 
over the zeal for the public good. But the character of sacred 
eloquence does not allow such passionate appeals, as were made 
by the political orators of antiquity. /The preacher should at- 
tempt to excite no emotion which will disturb the symmetry of 
the soul; no merely animal feeling, which he does not intend to 
make subsidiary to spiritual improvement; no sensuous desire 
which, harmless in itself, may lead, without suitable direction, to 
a moral evil; no emotion which may be called pathological, and is 
distinguished from the contemplative by its originating blindly, 
impulsively, without a definite idea of truth previously in the 
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mind, without any rational cause in the preceding meditations. 
An excitement which has no spiritual ground, will result in no 
religious good ; and true eloquence, especially that of the pulpit, 
is the eloquence of the soul, the entire soul, and not only eman- 
ates from clear views of truth but also conduces to some benefi- 
cent end. Hence the preacher should never inflame any feelings 
of his audience so far, as to repress the activity of the moral 


judgment. Conscience must always be allowed the supreme do-— 


minion over the soul, and no passion, however innocent in itself, 
should usurp the place of the governing faculty. The rule is, 
then, that a preacher should instruct his audience, before he aim 
to arouse them. Ideas must call forth their emotions, and strin- 
gent proof must justify feeling. He should endeavor to secure 
a complete harmony between the intellectual and the moral na- 
ture, between the appetites, emotions and affections of his au- 
dience. This harmony, however, by no means forbids, but rath- 
er requires the excitement of the hearers’ zeal in the discharge 
of duty, their joy in the contemplation of virtue, their desire to 
emulate the deeds of good men, their indignation against moral 
evil, their enthusiasm in the religious life. It is no objection to 
the awakening of these feelings that they diminish, for the time 
being, somewhat of the vigor with which the intellect applies 
itself to abstract truth. The intellect is not the whole of the 
spirit. Abstract investigation should not engross the soul. The 
affections are not diseased operations of the mind. They are 
noble parts of our nature, and lead to the most exalted achieve- 
ments. Without their appropnate cultivation, the reason does 
not act healthily. They should, therefore, be excited by the ora- 
tor, but never to that degree which may be called an irregularity 
in the spiritual system. 


15. The Department of Topics (Topica). 
The whole subject of Invention is treated by the ancient rheto- 
ricians with great copiousness and discrimination. See Aristotle, 
Téyen éntogixy L.1; Auctor ad Herennium, L. 1, 2,3; Cicero, De 


Inventione, L. 1,2; De Oratore, L.2; Orator,c. 14,15; Topica, and 


Partitiones Oratoriae, c. 1, 2, 3, 9-15. Quinctilian, Institutiones 

Oratoriae, L. 5. Hermogenes, [eg evgecen. All the means of per- 

suasion were reduced by the ancients to three ; docere, concthare, 

permovere. They were also arranged into two great divisions ; first, 

the argumenta atezva, tnartificiaka, quae foris ventunt, such as are 
Vou. TIL No. 11. 44 
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presented by witnesses, laws, decrees, and other external authon- 
ties ; second, the argumenta éivtexva, artificiaka, ex tpsa re atque 
arte oralorta sumpta. ‘This second class of the means of persua- 
sion, as they derived their origin from the speaker himself, con- 
stituted, of course, the main object of rhetorical Invention. They 
were subdivided into three orders: first, those which were de- 
signed to prove the truth of a proposition, azgumenta anodeuxtixe, 
mioracc in the narrow sense, of that word; secondly, those which 
were designed ta conciliate the favor of the hearers toward the 
person of the orator and the subject of which he treated, and 
which were termed 7@7, mores, and thirdly, those which made 
known the feelings of the speaker and excited the same affec- 
tions in the hearers, and which were called nadn, affectus. The 
argumenta asodaxtixa were separated into the érayoyy, tnducto, 
ezemplum oratorium, and the évOvunpa, rattocinatio cratoria. The 
last was again distinguished into the argument ez veriswnibus 
(aixoos), and the argument, e signis (onpetow) ; and the last-named 
proof from sign was subdivided into the rexuggcor, which proved 
the certainty of a proposition, and the oyeioy, in the narrower 
sense of that term, which proved the bare probability of the thing 
asserted. 

. After these arguments and motives had been classified with | 
great preciseness, in the treatises on Invention, the sources from 
which the means of. persuasion were derived, began to receive 
attention and to be arranged in a scientific order. The name 
Topics, was given to the methodical collection of the general ideas 
which might be of use in suggesting the particular arguments and 
motives to.be emplayed by an. orator. Topics were subdivided 
into, first, the loct argumentorum, the zomos (d:0, which are defin- 
ed by Cicero to be quasi regwones aut sedes, ex quibus argumenta 
promuntur, fontes argumentorum; and, secondly, the loct com- 
munes, the tozot xotvoi, which were collections of such subjects 
of remark as were applicable to entire genera, and were derived 
from the (oct argumentorum, the latter being immediately applica- 
ble not, to the genus, but rather to particular individuals included 
under it. In modern writiogs,,the word Topics has a significa- 
tion still more extensive. It denotes either a connected state- 
ment of the various points of yiew under which every theme or 
class of themes may be discussed ; or else a scientific statement 
of the genera] relations in which the theme stands, and of the 
rules pertaining to those relations and facilitating the full devel- 
opment of them, It is true that the preacher may be led in the 
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use of a book of Topics, to a pedantic, discursive and general 
style of remark, ill suited to the peculiar wants of his hearers ; 
but he may also, if he be well educated and if he be judicious in 
the consultation of the book, derive from it a feeling of security 
that his mental processes have been correct, an enlargement and 
completeness of his views, and a general improvement of his 
mental character. Such a book will not supply natural defi- 
ciencies of talent, but may correct many faults arising from par- 
tial, one-sided conceptions of a particular subject, and an habitual 
contractedness and monotony of thought. Among modern trea- 
tises in this department, some of the most ingenious are found in 
C. F. Bahrdt’s Versuch iber die Beredsamkeit, and in Witting’s 
Schrift iber die Meditation eines Predigers.; but the best is C. A. 
L. Kastner's ae oder Erfindungswissenschaft aufs neue er- 
laiitert. 


ARTICLE III. 


THE TRINITY. 


(‘Translated by Rev. H. B. Smith, West Amesbury, Mass., from the Theological Lectures of 
Dr. A. D. C. Twesten, Professor of Theology in the University of Berlin.) 


Intropuctory Nore. 

[The following Article has been translated, not only on account 
of its intrinsic excellence, but also because it presents a discus- 
sion of the doctrine of the Tnnity upon somewhat different 
grounds from those ordinarily found in English and American 
systems of theology. Even if we do not agree with all the posi- 
tions advanced nor think them conclusive, yet they may aid the 
mind to some new aspects of a doctrine which lies at the basis 
of the whole Christian scheme. -This doctrine has always been 
discussed and illustrated differently by different minds, tn differ- 
ent ages of the church; and that, too, without detriment to the 
general orthodoxy. Those who hold, and faithfully hold, to the 
same formula of doctrine will expound it differently, according to 
the influences under which their minds have been trained, to the 
objections made against their creed, and to the philosophical 
views prevailing around them. And such a discussion of this 
doctrine as is here presented, may lead us to a more thorough 
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eenviction that it is not a mere abstract formula, but a living 
truth ; a truth, not merely derived by a set of proof-texts from the 
Scriptures, but intimately inWrought into the whole scheme of 
Chnstianity ; which can not only be shown to be unassailable by 
the principles of a common-sense philosophy, but can also be 
maintained in its most orthodox form in the midst of the severest 
critical discussions of the Scriptures, and against all the preten- 
sions even of pantheistic and transcendental speculations. 

Some parts of the discussion will be felt, in their full force, only 
by those somewhat acquainted with the later theological and 
philosophical systems of Germany. This is especially the case 
in the third and fourth sections, which exhibit the connection of 
this doctrine with the whole system of Christianity as experienced 
by the believer, or with the Christian consciousness; and in the 
attempts made to give a philosophical deduction of the Trinity. 
In both these portions of the Article the difficulty of translation 
has not been slight, and in many cases a free paraphrase has 
been thought absolutely necessary. But even with the most lib- 
eral translation, it may be doubted whether the exact sense of the 
original can be transferred into a language so different in its the- 
ological and philosophical phraseology, as is the English from the 
German. In the first section to which reference has just been 
- made, for example, the phrase Christian consciousness frequently 
eceurs ; and it is a phrase of very distinct import in the school of 
Sehleiermacher. It will not do to translate it by Christtan ezpe- 
rience, for that phrase is too subjective ; it will not do to translate 
it by the whole scheme of Christianity, for that is too objective. 
A Christian believer is supposed to have new elements of con- 
sciousness, those viz. which are derived from the religion he has 
experienced. The word consciousness is here of course used in 
a somewhat broader sense than it bears in the English language. 
The phrase, a consctous experience of the Christian faith, may be 
a sufficiently accurate description of what is meant by Christian 
consciousness—it is the inward experience considered as em- 
bracing the whole of the objective revelation. 

The fourth section, which gives a philosophical deduction of 
the Tnnity, may appear to many to be superfluous if not unintel- 
ligible. The analysis of mental states is so different from that 
giveu or attempted in our English philosophy, that it may seem 
to be mystical or even imaginary. Dr. Twesten, it will be seen, 
expresses himself with much reserve as to the conclusiveness of 
any such speculations. They may be liable to another charge, 
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that of overstepping the bounds of haman knowledge. The at- 
tempt to explain a mystery may be hazardous; yet it may not be: 
hazardous for us to read such attentpts. And they may, possibly, 
epen to our minds some other aspects of a. doctrine which we 
may wholly believe, though we understand it only in part.—Tar.} 


WE know that God in his nature or essence is one ; that there 
is in him an absolute oneness of bemg. Yet s0.scon as we come 
to reflect upon God as he is himself, and as he is in his relations 
to the world, we are led to make definitions. and statements, 
whereby that which is in itself one, this oneness or unity, is re-: 
solved into a multiplicity. God is not only one, but is also mani- 
fold. Now that which is manifold we can represent to ourselves 
in one of three forms; either as comprising several and distinet 
subjects, or several attributes, or diverse acts: and modes of 
action. God is one; yet we speak of his attributes as many; of 
his operations or modes of action as many; and these two points 
comprise the second and third of: these forms of conceiving of 
what is manifold ; and we do this without detrment to the divine 
unity. We conceive of God as one identical subject having dif- 
ferent and distinct attributes and modes of action. May there 
not also be that in the divine nature, which requires us to repre- 
sent it as consisting of several and distinct subjects or persens 
as well as attributes? Are we.not obliged to conceive of this 
complex.of attributes and actions, or. at least of attributes, in 
which our idea of the divine nature is fully expressed, in such s 
manner, or to reduce it to such statements, as involve the division 
of it into different and distinct subjects or persons ? 

In treating of the different relations and works and attributes 
of God, we are obliged to use great precaution in making our 
statements and definitions, lest the unity of the divine existence 
should seem to be infringed upon by the multiplicity and variety 
of these relations and attributes. These attributes are not indeed 
mere names; yet in God Himself they are not to be considered 
as wholly distinct either from one another or from the divine 
essence. They express the different relations in which the infi- 
nite God stands to what is finite, or rather in which finite exis- 
tences stand to God; and they must always be so defined as to 
be consistent with the idea of the divine Unity.1. Yet we should 


? Relationes divinae ab essentia divina nullatenus realiter sed ratione tantum 
distingauntar, nec tamen distinctione rationis ratiocinantis, sed. rationis ratisci- 
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have only an imperfect conception of the true nature of this unity 
or simplicity of the divine existence, if, in comparison with it, we 
should think that the plurality of the divine works and attributes. 
were of minor importance. Now, these precautions, which we 
are obliged to observe when treating of the divine attributes, are 
additionally necessary when we come to treat of the different 
subjects or persons in the Godhead; for here we seem to be 
threatened by a suspicious approximation to polytheism. Bat 
yet, as has been well remarked, we ought not to forget that there 
may be in polytheism an element of truth, something which is 
nght and sound, although disfigured and misunderstood. On this 
account John of Damascus made his boast of Christianity, that it 
stood as it were in the centre between the abstract monotheism 
of the Jews and the idolatrous polytheism of the Greeks ; that it 
completed what was wanting and corrected what was deficient 
in both. In his own words: “ By the doctrine of the unity of 
the divine nature, the polytheism of the Greeks is clearly abol- 
ished; by the admission of the Logos and of the Spirit, the doc- 
tune of the Jews is purified. That which is profitable in each 
conception remains. From the doctrine of the Jews we have 
the oneness of nature ; from the Greeks the distinction in Hypos- 
tases alone.! 

- The Christian religion, then, we say, teaches us to adore One 
God in three persons; one and the same divine essence, or the 
totality of the same divine attributes, in three subjects, in the 
Father, the Son, and the Holy Ghost. This doctrine forms, as it 
were the key-stone of the Christian doctrine respecting God. 


$1. An Inadequate Conception of the Trinity. 


Before proceeding to our main discussion it may be well to 
notice one inadequate view of this doctrine which is adopted by 
some of our theologians, especially by De Wette in his Doctrinal 
Theology of the Lutheran Church.2 Our conception of God, he 
says, must necessarily be threefold; and this was the primitive 
Christian view. We must consider him as the highest and ab- 
solutely independent being (the Father), as manifested or re- 


natae, ubi occasio distinguendi et fundamentum aliquod distinctionis in re ipsa 
invenitur.— Quenstedt¢. 

1 Jo. Damasec. de orthod. fide. Conf. Basil M. Homil. XXIV. Opp. T. I. 
p. 189; Gregor. Nazianz. orat. XXXVII. p. 601. orat. XX1X. p. 400; Ambros. 
de fide i. 5; and others. 

* De Wette, Dogmatik der Lutherischen Kirche § 41. 
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vealed in the world (the Son), and as ever acting in nature (the 
Spirit). But this view of the Godhead is one that exists only 
in our minds, and only serves to express the different relations 
which God sustains. The Church, however, under the influence 
of the mythological spirit which prevailed in ancient times, and 
in consequence of the limitation of human knowledge, has per- 
sonified what was only a threefold conception of the Godhead, 
and affirms that it exists objectively in the divine nature itself; 
that it is not only a threefold way of regarding God, but that it 
designates real distinctions of subjects or persons in the very 
Godhead. The philosophical basis of this threefold way of con- 
ceiving of God may be given in some such statement as this. 
There are three modes in which, from the nature of our intellects, 
Wwe may and are obliged to look at every object of knowledge. 
We may consider the object itself as a whole; we may consider 
the form which unites together the different parts of this whole ; 
or we may consider the matter which is thus united, of which this 
whole is made up.! Thus the whole ideu of God is expressed in 
this threefold relation. We conceive of him, in the first place, 
as the absolutely independent substance, the pure ideal of the 
reason ; secondly, in relation to the world, we conceive of him 
as the being through whom the world exists, who has given to it 
existence and laws and form; and, in the third place, in relation 
to nature, (that is to the powers which are held together by this 
form, and to the phenomena which are caused by these laws,) 
we think of God as the source of all light and life. Thus we 
have a threefold view of the Godhead which contains all that is 
true in the doctrine of the Trinity. God as the absolutely inde- 
pendent substance is the Father ; God as the author of the world 
and its laws is the Son; God as giving life to nature, as the 
living source of its manifold phenomena, is the Holy Ghost? 
And the doctrine of the Trinity, as it exists in the church, is only 
& misapprehension or misapplication of this necessary and philo- 
sophical view of the Godhead. 

To this statement we make three objections. In the first 
place, the distinction between the second and third mode of view- 
ing the divine nature cannot be shown to be necessary or philo- 


' These distinctions are expressed by Fries (whom De Wette follows), in 
his philosophy, under the term, transcendental, formal and material appercep- 
tion 


* These distinctions may be expressed in another way. God as the absolute 
substance, ens eztramundanwm ; as the author of the world, ers supramundum ; 
as the immanent ground of all existence, ens intramundum. 
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sophical. Here is a broad distinction between God as he exists 
in himself, and God as the Creator of the world ; not so broad. is 
the distinction between God as the author of the world, and God 
as ever acting in the world. It may be well, in order to remove 
all dualistic notions, as though God and the world were entirely 
independent existences, to speak of him as immanent in nature, 
as not only the source of the powers and laws of nature, but as 
also ever acting in and through these powers. But, at the best, 
this expresses simply a distinction in the mode of the divine oper- 
ations ; it does not bring into view any new attributes or powers 
of the Godhead ; nor does it present any wholly different view of 
the mode in which these attributes are manifested. Under the 
general notion of the relation of the world to God as its : creator, 
we are obliged to bring al/ the attributes of God. And when we 
consider God as the cause of nature, we are also obliged to con- 
sider this causality as immanent in all his works. It maybe a 
matter of convenience, it may assist us in forming some concep 
tion of the universality and omnipresence of the divine ageney, 
if we make such a distinction ; but it not a matter of cae aid 
ical necessity. 

In the second place, we say, that wits we make this constant 
presence of God in his works, this immanence of the Creator in 
the creation, to be the same thing as what is meant when we 
speak of the Holy Ghost, we are doing violence to Scnptaral 
language and to the whole analogy of Chnstian faith. God as 
the source of all life and phenomena in nature is one thing ; God 
as the Holy Ghost is an entirely different conception. In the 
Holy Ghost we have indeed the idea of the divine immanence 
expressed ; but the specific idea is that of the dwelling of God 
in his children, it is the relation.in which he stands to the re- 
generate. He who has been redeemed by Christ, and sanctified, 
and elevated to communion with God; of him itis said that God 
comes to him and dwells in him (John 14: 23); he is in God 
and God in him (John 17: 21); he is a temple of the Holy 
Ghost (1 Cor. 3: 16,17). There are indeed passages of the Old 
Testament in which the operations of God in nature are described 
as the action of the Spirit of God; yet even there, especially in: 
the prophetical parts, this phraseology is chiefly employed when 
some relation to the kingdom of God in the special sense is in- 
tended. In the New Testament, however, this word, the Spirit 
of God, is almost exclusively used to describe that principle of a 
higher life which is at work in believers. And it belongs to the 
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very genius of Christianity to make here a broad distinction. 
The whole peculianty of our faith rests upon the contrast be- 
tween what we designate as nature, and what we designate as 
grace. And precisely because we acknowledge the indwelling 
of the Spint of God in the regenerate, we cannot acknowledge it 
in what is not regenerate. The two conceptions express things 
wholly diverse. 

In the third place, we object to this philosophical statement, 
that it does not express the essential points in the doctrine of the 
Trinity, and especially in the Christian conception of the Trinity. 
Even if we should concede, contrary to what the church has 
always maintained and enforced with the clearest consciousness, 
that there is nothing in the nature of God to warrant this three- 
fold distinction, that it has no objective value, but is only a phi- 
losophical way of thinking about God; if we should grant that 
this doctrine was derived from a principle foreign to Christianity, 
or even opposed to it, that is, from the mythologizing spirit of the 
ancient world; still we say, that in this doctrine as held by the 
charch, we have very different conceptions and statements in re- 
spect to the Godhead, from those which are brought to view in 
this philosophical analysis. The relations are different; the sub- 
jects are different. According to this philosophy we should have 
the following scheme: The Father, or God considered in his 
absolute independence, is the infinite, eternal, unconditioned 
substance, beyond and above the world, self-satisfying; God, 
considered in his relation to the world, or the Son, is the omni- 
scient, omnipotent, benevolent and holy creator, preserver and 
governor of the world ; God, considered in his relation to nature, 
or the Spirit, is omnipresent, penetrating everything, cooperating 
in all and with all. But are these the distinguishing predicates 
by which Chnistianity represents the Father, the Son and the 
Holy Ghost? The conceptions which lie at the foundation of 
the Christian doctrine of the Trinity, are wholly diverse from any 
such philosophical divisions and statements. It is indeed true 
that we believe, as the Nicene creed expresses it, that every- 
thing was created by the Son; but the Father is also declared 
to be the almighty maker of the heavens and the earth. Nor 
can we say that the Son is precisely equivalent to God revealed 
in the world, nor the Holy Ghost to God acting in nature; but 
the Son is he who has redeemed us; the Holy Ghost is he who 
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sanctifies us.'' In other words, we are to seek the foundation of 
the doctrine of the Trinity in that which constitutes the peculiari- 
ty of the Chnstian system, that it is a scheme of redemption. It 
ig in our conscious experience of this redemption, considering 
this consciousness as connected with the whole Christian scheme, 
that we find the true basis for this doctrine. We cannot find it 
in the different relations which God sustains to the world, nor 
can we reach it by any philosophical. division we may make of 
God's natural attributes, nor by any reflexion upon our natural 
and necessary conceptions of God. It is not in Natural Theology, 
it is not in the general relation of God to the world, that we are 
to seek the basis of the Trinity; it is found only in connection 
with the Christian system of redemption. In the course of our 
discussion we shall again recur to this point. 


For a clearer view of the foundation and meaning of this doc- 
trine, we must separately consider its biblical, its religious and 
its speculative aspects ; or its biblical foundation, its connection 
with the whole Christian economy, inclading our experience of 
it, and the speculations which have been made upon it We 
must always come back to the assertions of the Holy Scriptares, 
for without them the doctrine would not have originated, nor 
could it be maintained in the form.in which the. church has held 
it, We also may and must endeavor to point out its connection 
with the whole Chnstian scheme, and the foundation that there 
is for it in our conscious experience of this scheme ;.so that the 
doctrine shall not remain a dead letter, but shall be seen to be a 
necessary link in that chain of truths which constitute our Chns- 
tian faith. And, finally, we ought not to overlook the attempts 
‘which philosophy has made in all periods of the church to unveil, 
or at least to make more clear, the mystery of the Trinity. 


$2. The Scriptural Basts of the Doctrine. 

In the first place, the Holy Scriptures reveal God to us not 
only as the wise and omnipotent.Creator of the heaven and the 
earth, not only as the holy Lawgiver, the righteous Judge, who 
renders to every nian according to his works, but alse asa merci- 





1 As Luther in his Larger Catechism thus gives our Faith, “in the shortest 
way in so many words: I believe in God the Father who created me; I be- 
lieve in God the Son who redeemed me; | believe in God the Holy Ghost 
who sanctifies me.” 
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fal and gracious Father. . As such, though man became apostate, 
and made himself unworthy and incapable of attaining the high- 
est good, and was exposed to temporal and eternal death, God 
from the beginning determined to restore our fallen race; divers 
times he proclaimed this decree and prepared for its execution; 
and at last, when the fulness of the time was come, he sent his 
Son into the world, that this purpose might be accomplished. 

In. the second place, in this. Son, sent to be a Mediator and a 
Saviour, the Bible. teaches us to recognise not a mere man, but 
the Word which was in the beginning with God, and which was 
God ; the brightness of his glory and the express image of his 
person ; higher than the angels, since he upholds all things by 
the word.of his power, and since by him and for him all things 
are created.. He did indeed take upon himself the form of a 
servant, and became like to us in all things except sin, but he 
was again raised to the night hand of God, and glorified with the 
glory which he had with the Father before the beginning of the 
world, since to him all power is given in heaven and upon the 
earth. Therefore at his name every knee shall bow, of things in 
heaven and things in earth and things under the earth, that all 
men may honor the Son even as they honor the Father.! 

But since no man can say that Jesus is the Lord, but by the 
Holy Ghost (1 Cor 12: 3), whom Chnist at his departure promised 
to his disciples, who animated, illuminated and guided the apos- 
tles, and who dwells in all believers as the source of their assur- 
ance and joyfulness, as the pledge of everlasting life; the Scrip- 
tures do therefore, in the third place, teach us to believe in the 
Holy Spint, not as an excitation, a sentiment or a disposition of 
our own souls, not as a quality, an active or passive state of those 
in whom he dwells, but as a power from above, a higher and 
divine principle, which is not only distinguished from, but even 
opposed to human personality (Rom. 8: 16. Matt. 10: 20. 1 Pet. 
1: 11). His relation to God is compared with that of the human 
spirit to man (1 Cor. 2: 11); and he is represented as of a truly 
divine nature, but at the same time distinguished from the Father 
and the Son, as an individual subject of divine attributes and 
acts (Matt. 28: 19. 1 Cor. 12: 4—6. 2 Cor. 13: 13. Titus 3: 4—6. 
1 Pet. 1: 2). 

The general result of the declarations of the Holy Scriptures 
is then this: 1. That not only the Father, but also the Son and the 


1 John 1:1. Heb. 1: 3. Col. 1: 16. Phil. 2: 6. Heb. 4: 15. 12: 2. John 17: 5. 
Matt. 28: 18. Phil. 2: 9. John 5: 23. 
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Spirit have not a created, but a divine nature; 2. That the di- 
vinity of the Son and of the Spirit is not merely that of the 
Father, but that the Son is different from the Father, and the 
Holy Ghost from both; but yet, 3. That there is and remains 
only One God. 

It does not come within our plan to investigate the objections 
urged against this result; this would be the province of Biblical 
Theology. To one point only can we allude. The Scriptures 
seldom or never speak of the divinity of the Son and of the 
Holy Ghost by themselves. In conformity with the whole char- 
acter of the Bible, which is practical rather than strictly doctn- 
nal, which is directed rather to the Christian life than to know- 
ledge as such, it almost every where speaks of the Word in his 
human manifestation, and of the Spirit as acting in our minds; so 
that in its statements, the glory of the divinity (d0fa r7¢ Gesorn- 
so¢) appears mitigated by the human form (ozjpa axdeunivor) 
in which it is exhibited. If Arian and Semi-anan conceptions 
thus seem to be favored, we must bear in mind that there can- 
not in truth be any middle term between God and a created 
being. If then we find that Christ and the Holy Spint are 
spoken of in a way which raises them above the rank of crea- 
tures; if predicates are given to them, and a religious reverence 
paid to them, or sentiments and feelings expressed towards them, 
such as are befitting God only; we must then also regard them 
as having a truly divine nature. 

The design of all the doctrinal statements and definitions 
which the church has made respecting the Trinity, is to hold fast 
the results which we have deduced from the Scriptures, and to 
exclude those views which either abandon the divinity of the 
Son and the Spint, or look upon the difference between them as 
merely a difference in the mode of revealing or of understand- 
ing the same One God, or attribute to the Godhead three differ- 
ent divine natures. Hence these formulas are rather of a neg- 
ative than a positive character, and, for the most part, only logi- 
cal expositions of those fundamental relations which are refer- 
red to in the Scriptures. 

We cannot be satisfied by a mere recital of these expositions. 
We must attempt to make them more clear by showing what re- 
ligious truth is contained in them. This can only be done by an 
exhibition of the connection of the doctrine of Trinity with the 
fundamental characteristics of Christianity, considered as a mat- 
ter of faith and of experience; in other words by showing the 
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connection between this doctrine and what we may call the 
Christian consciomeness. This connection between the definitions 
that have been given of the doctrine of the Trinity and the 
whole sphere of Christian doctrine and experience, is hot a sn+ 
perficial one; ghe two are interwoven, fast formed together itt 
their very roots. 


$3. Connection of the Doctrine of the Trinity with the Christian 
Conscwousness. 

The fundamental idea of Christianity, the one which lies et 
the basis of all Christian experience, is that of redemption and — 
atonement by Jesus Christ. Two elements are involved in ont 
experience of this redemption, the consciousness of sin of of 
opposition to God, and the conscious reception of grace, whivh 
is the doing away of the opposition, the return to communion 
with God. These two states, that of nature or sin and that of 
grace, are im such an antagonism as does not indeed exclude a 
transition from the one to the other, but as does exclude the posa- 
sibility of comprehending the second as a mere development of 
the first. Otherwise redemption were either impossible or un- 
necessary. Both Manichaeism and Pelagianism, therefore, mast 
be regarded as systems in direct opposition to the fundamen- 
tal idea of Christianity. 

From this it also follows, that in both these states we not onty 
refer our life to God as its last ground, but that we must first of 
all make such a distinction in the mode of reference as will be 
conformable with the difference in the two states. We derive 
our natural life from God as our creator and preserver; but when 
we have done this we have not yet come to understand the 
greund of our higher life. Our nataral relation to God, though ® 
dees not directly include, yet it does not exclude, a state of sin 
and of separation from him; and from this state the opposite one 
of grace and of union with God cannot of itself proceed. In 
order to understand this latter state, we must assume a mode of 
the dive agency different from that manifested in our creation 
and preservation, and one which shall be connected with our 
vomsciousness of redemption by Christ, in whom God became 
united with human nature; through whom he has become united 
with us, and will become united with the whole world. 

Nor is this all. Not only does our consciousness lead us te 
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see a difference in the relations of our natural and of our higher 
life to God, but God himself is placed according to these rela- 
tions ina different position with respect to us. By this is not 
meant that we do not recognize in both relations the same Being 
- who worketh all in all; but we are obliged to fgrm a different 
conception of this same Being, considered as the subject from 
whom the one agency proceeds, from that which we form of him 
as the source of the other agency. God the creator, and God 
the Redeemer are not dAdo xai dAdo, but rather alloc xai adlog. 
( That is, the difference is not such that we are led to attnbute it 
to beings of entirely different or opposite natures; but it is such 
that we are naturally led to think of a difference in the personal 
agency employed.) There are those who acknowledge the dif- 
ference of the two states of nature and of grace, but deny that 
the two can be referred to the same being; and they represent 
the Creator (the Demiurge), and that primal Deity who revealed 
himself in Christ (the just and merciful God), in complete opposi- 
tion to one another; this is the fruit of a Manichaeising or 
dualistic principle. On the other hand, the denial of a different 
personal agency (of the a@dog xai addoc) has mostly been found 
in connection with Pelagian tendencies, with a denial of the rad- 
ical distinction between the state of nature and the state of 
grace. Thus it would seem not to be a mere accident that Pe- 
lagianism when logically carried out (as, for example, among the 
Socinians) has also always led to Unitananism. 

However, clear as it is that a system which ignores the essen- 
tial difference between the life of the natural man and of the 
regenerate, needs no other Saviour than one who acts by doc- 
trine and example for the perfecting of our knowledge and our 
moral sentiments ; and, hence, needs nothing more than a wise 
and holy man, or, at the very highest, only a man sent by God, 
endowed with higher powers and upheld by special grace; 
it may yet appear to be a matter of doubt whether it might not 
answer all the exigencies of the opposite evangelical system, to 
distinguish redemption as an act of God from the act of creation, 
in some such way as creation is distinguished from preservation, 
cooperation and government. For, then, it might be said, it would 
still remain true, as the Scripture declares (2 Cor. 5: 19), that 
God was in Christ, reconciling the world unto himself. But this 
very comparision may teach us that the relation, in point of fact, 
is wholly different. 
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Creation, preservation and cooperation, the divine prescienceé 
and government! may all be referred to the same sphere, or to the 
same conception, that of the universal dependence of all things 
upon God. In these terms this whole sphere of the divine agen- 
cy is fully comprehended and exhausted, so that there is no room 
left for any conception of God’s natural agency, which is not in- 
cluded in them; there is no need of any additional conceptions 
to complete the idea of God which lies at the basis of all these. 
And, on the other hand, they all exhibit the same fundamental 
relation of God to creation, only in different modes; and hence 
they can all be referred back to one another or to one fundamen- 
tal idea, and they must be so referred when we think upon God 
who is the common source of all these relations, the subject 
from which they proceed. Codperation can be considered as 
included or given in preservation, and preservation in creation ; 
God’s government of the world must be regarded as involved in 
the idea of codperation, and prescience is involved in creation. 
The difference between primary and secondary causes, regard to 
or abstraction from the proper causality of what is finite, must 
recede or vanish in our consciousness, in proportion as we sink 
ourselves wholly into that Being who is the last ground and end 
of all things and powers; in proportion as we view all things in 
their necessary and entire dependence upon him. Hence there 
is here no occasion to assume for all these different agencies, 
(creation, preservation, etc.,) more than one subject from whom 
they proceed ; since in the single idea of God as a Creator there 
is not anything wanting to explain all creation, nor in the crea- 
tion do we find any such differences of operation as make it ne- 
cessary for us to add ‘anything to this idea, or to divide it into 
any parts which may not be resolved into one another, or refer- 
red back to one single conception of the Deity. 

Redemption, on the other hand, with the ideas connected with 
it, presents to us a wholly different sphere of dependence, which 
also, only in another point of view, comprises all that is finite ; 
for, manifestly, the very possibility of redemption presupposes 
that every being, without exception, is as it were ordained in 
reference to it. On this account the Redeemer, no less than the 
Creator, is called the Alpha and Omega, the first and the last, 
the beginning and the end (Rev. 1: 11; 22: 13;) without him was 
not anything made that was made (John 1: 3); without him, to 





1 [To these five heads Dr. Twesten reduces his discussion respecting the di- 
vine attributes.—TR.] 
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whom all judgment has been committed (John 5: 22), and who 
in the fulness of times is to gather together all things which are 
in heaven and which are on the earth (Eph. 1: 10), the world 
cannot reach the end for which it was created. But this depean- 
dence can by no means be referred back to that general depen- 
dence which is found in nature; redemption cannot be put un- 
der the same head with creation, or be resolved into it, as can the 
preservation and government of the world. Much rather is it 
true, that when we reflect upon the author of creation and the 
author of redemption, there comes into our minds a decided con- 
trast between him who, when he created all things, gave them 
over, a8 it were, to a separate and independent existence, and 
him who, in that he redeemed created beings from death and 
sin, called them back from the struggle they were making to live 
without God and for themselves alone, to a life of union with 
God, to a life which comes from God. And so, when we restnct 
our thoughts to the work of redemption alone, we feel and see a 
contrast between him to whom the world was to be reconciled, 
and him who made the reconciliation; between the Father who 
conceived the purpose of bringing back a sinful race to blessed- 
mess by means of the merits of his Son received by faith, and 
the Son, who was sent by the Father, and who by his life and 
doctrine, by his sufferings and work, by his death and resurrec- 
tion, carried that purpose into effect and wrought out salvation 
for us. 

Accordingly we say, that the religious consciousness of the 
Christian seems to demand, not only that we refer our redemp- 
tion to God, but also that we make a distinction between God 30 
far as we owe to him our redemption, and God so far as we con- 
sider him as the author of our natural existence. But at the 
same time we will not deny, that apart from the difficulty of ex- 
hibiting this view with a clearness corresponding to our inward 
perception of it, there might still remain such objections to it, as 
can only be set aside by the decisive declarations of the Holy 
Scriptures. The Scriptures, however, exclude every modalistic 
(or Sabellian) view of this doctrine, since they not only reveal 
to us in Christ, a being who is one with the Father, so that who- 
ever sees him sees the Father also; but they likewise represent 
him as distinguished in the most precise manner from the Fath- 
er, and that, too, not merely in his human or temporal manifesta- 
tion, but as one who was before Abraham, who, even before the 
world was, had an eternal glory with the Father. 
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To come to a clear perception of the relation in which the fact 
of our redemption stands to God, of the new relation in which 
the Godhead is thus presented to us, is the first and necessary 
impulse of our minds when we begin to reflect upon the Chris- 
tian scheme, and upon our conscious experience of that scheme ; 
and the doctrine of the Divinity of Christ is the first fruit of such 
reflection.! 

But as the Holy Scripture, to the confession of the Father and 
the Son, also adds that of the Holy Ghost, so likewise Christian 
refiection does not stop with the author of our redemption, but 
. necessarily directs itself to the manner in which, and to the prin- 
ciple by which, we attain to the redemption made by Chnist. 
The way and end, however, are already prescribed ; the doctrine 
respecting the Holy Ghost, must shape itself after the analogy 
of the doctrine respecting the Son of God. 

If our redemption is to be referred back to Christ, and in an 
especial manner to the indwelling of the eternal Word in him, 
then the indwelling of the Spirit in us is to be considered as a 
consequence of this, and as similar to it; here we find that union 
of the divine with the human, which was originally realized in 
Christ as the head, and is to pass over from him to the members. 

But although it is to be viewed as a consequence, it must also be 
viewed as a special and separate element, as a special divine 
agency, and is to be distinguished from the redeeming work of 
Christ ; for, while the latter always remains the same, we both 
know that we ourselves have been in a state in which we had 
not yet attained to fellowship with him and through him with 
God, and we also see many around us who have not experienced 
that drawing of the Father without which no one comes to Christ 
(John 6:44). But the Father draws us by the Spirit proceeding 


1 This view isconfirmed by history. The doctrine of Christ's relation to the 
Father was a very early and earnest subject of doctrinal discussion, and even 
after this had been described and decided in definite formulas, the doctrine 
respecting the Holy Spirit was left for a time without any more definite de- 
scription than was found in the declarations of the Scriptures or in the expres- 
sions of ordinary Christian experience ; and then, yet without any struggle or 
opposition such as can be compared with those upon the Christology, was de- 
fined in a corresponding manner. And not only is this so io the history of the 
church, but in the Bible also, God and the Lord, the Father and the Son, are 
more frequently brought together as two, than the Father, the Son and the 
Holy Ghost as three ; so that the doctrine of the second person in the God- 
bead seem to be more clearly and undeniably contained in the Scriptures, than 
that of the third person. 
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feom him, or who is sent from him through the mediation of 
Christ (John 15: 26). Here, then, we also find a relation of de- 
pendence from which no portion of the finite universe can be ex- 
cluded. The agency of the Spirit is, first of all, connected with 
the existence and agency of the church—for the church is the 
body of Christ, and the Spirit is the soul of the church ; it is also 
connected with the general susceptibility of the human race for 
divine influences, which differs somewhat according to the en- 
dowments, the position and the degree of religious development 
of different individuals and nations ; and all this cannot be sepa- 
rated from the general direction and government of the universe. 
Accordingly it is stated, that as nothing has come into being with- 
out the Son, so likewise the Spirit of God in the beginning brood- 
ed upon the face of the waters. Some reference to that divine 
agency, whose chief end and central purpose is the tommunica- 
ton of redemption to the hearts of the regenerate, may be found 
ia the whole history of man. And since redemption cannot be 
considered as a single divine act, codrdinate with creation, pres- 
ervation and government, so it is with sanctification—which one 
word we may use to designate this new causality. God and his 
general relations to us are here again to be represented by new 
aud peculiar statements, which make it necessary for us to main- 
tain a distinction between the Father and the Spint. And this, 
again, not as if there were here a difference of nature or essence 
(ado xot @Ado); but because the Father and the Spirit are rep- 
resented as different subjects or persons, performing the same di- 
vine acts (as aidog xai dddog). But not merely must we here 
distinguish the Father and the Spint, but also the Holy Spirit 
and the Son. Although the indwelling of the Spirit in us is anal- 
ogous to the indwelling of the Word in Christ, yet we are forced 
to acknowledge an essential difference in the mode of the in- 
dwelling ; what in Christ was original, is in us derived; what in 
him was complete and perfected, is in us incomplete and pro- 
gressive; what in him was a personal indwelling, is in us merely 
as members of the body of Christ, of his church. Not only so, 
but that divine influence which dwells in us cannot possibly be 
considered as identical with the divinity which dwelt in him. 
To maintain this identity would, on the one hand, involve such a 
degradation of Christ and such an exaltation of ourselves, as 
would make it difficult to say which of the two were the more 
opposed to the Christian consciousness; whether our reverence 
for the Saviour, if we consider him so wholly like to us, or our 
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humility, if we consider ourselves as so many repeated iacarna- 
tions of the Son of God, would be most impaired. And on the 
other hand, it would be wholly incompatible with belief in the 
personality of the Word manifested in Christ. For, should we 
assume that the principle which became personal in Christ, after 
his death passed over into the church, it would follow that the 
personality of this principle was a mere consequence of its uniog 
with human nature, and existed only during his earthly life; thas 
the theanthropic personality of Christ is no jonger anywhere pre- 
sent; and, consequently, that Jesus, if he continues to live ag 
man, was, after his death, not exalted but humiliated. We need 
net stop to show, how inconsistent this would be, not merely with 
the declarations of Scripture, but also with our own conscious 
ness of the relation by which we are bound for al] times to our 
heavenly High Priest and King, Thus, as the personal preéxig- 
tence of the Son makes it necessary to distiaguish him from the 
Father, so the personal existence of the God-man after his earth, 
ly life, makes it necessary to distinguish him fram the Holy Spirit, 
whom he also desenbes as another Comforter or helper, whom 
God would send to his followers after his departure (John 14: 16). 

With these hints upon the relation of the doctrine of the Trini- 
ty to the Christian consciousness, we must for the present con- 
tent ourselves.! Since this doctrine is not the simple expres- 
sion of one single act or state in the inward life of the Christian 
(as is, for example, that of Regeneration), but the result of very 
many and diverse elements and states ; is not merely an expres- 
sion of our direct Christian experience, but is also the result of our 
reflections upon this experience ; it would be impracticable to 
follow out and lay open, one by one, all the threads by which it is 
connected with our whole Christian faith and with the whole 
sphere of Christian doctrine. With some attention we shall find 
ourselves brought to it by every movement of Christian life.® 





! In systems of Doctrinal Theology, the doctrine of the Trinity is usually 
immediately connected with the doctrine respecting God's nature and attri- 
butes. This has originated from the custom of arranging dogmatical subjects 
in accordance with their apparently similar reference to certain objects, and — 
not out of regard to their inward connections. It has not been without hurt- 
ful influence upon the right understanding of, and even upon belief in the 
Trinity, that in this way the Second and Third Persons of the Godhead were 
discussed, before the full doctrine respecting Christ and the Holy Spirit was 
introduced. These latter doctrines are more immediately connected with the 
facts of Christian experience and of the Christian consciousness ; and here is 
the basis for the full development of the Trinity. [Vide p. 182 of Twesten’s 
Lectures.] 

2 Thas, e. g. Melancthon rightly calls attention to the fact that when we 
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$4. Speculations upon the Trinity. 

The doctrine of the Trinity presents a third point of view, that 
is, the speculative. This is to be seen in its history, and it lies 
in the very nature of the case. For, it is a question appealing to 
and demanding reflection and thought, how that which is essen- 
tially one can be threefold, how what is threefold can yet be one. 
The notions which we need in order to hold fast difference in 
unity, and unity in difference, are of a metaphysical character. 
To this we may add, that speculation by itself seems to lead to sim- 
Har distinctions and formulas. Hence we find, that not merely 
were those who had the chief influence upon the formation of 
this doctrine, influenced by ideas which belong to the sphere of 
speculation ; but even the apostle John by the use of a term bor- 
rowed from the speculation or theosophy of his times, brought the 
Christology into connection withit. And it is impossible to under- 
stand a doctrine perfectly, without regard to what always has ex- 
ercised and always will exercise so essential an influence upon it 

Yet, on the other hand, we ought not to give too much impor- 
tance to the speculative element. The most of the evangelical, 
particularly of the Lutheran theologians, strongly inculcate the 
position, that the Trinity cannot and may not be proved by rea- 
son. Gerhard says: “the mystery of the Trinity neither can nor 
ought to be proved a priort by natural reason ;’ Quenstedt asserts: 
“ from our natural cognitions we do not know, nor can we know, 


find ourselves laid hold of by the word of the gospel, we thus come to know 
the Word who was in the beginning ; thereby, too, we know the Father, who 
sends this Word, not once, but constantly, into the world; and we are at the 
same tine filled with an assurance and joy which are the work of the Holy 
Ghost. Conf. Pezel, Argumenta et objectiones de praecipuis Articulis doc- 
trinae Christianae cum Responsionibus Phil. Melanchthonis, 1580; (a very 
useful and well-arranged book fora knowledge of the theology of Melanch- 
thon ;) P. J. p. 381. “ Augustine (IV. de trinit.) says, The Son is sent every 
day into the hearts of the faithful: and he adds, he is sent in one way to be 
man, in another way to be with man. Athanasius expressly says, whenever 
the Spirit is said to be in any one it is meant, that there is in him the Word 
giving the Spirit. In what order? {think thus; by the spoken word. The 
Son truly speaks the word in the heart, and thus he shows the Father ; and at 
the same time the heart is sprinkled all over by the Holy Spirit, which is the 
cause of joy in God. These things may be understood by experience. With this 
agree many sayings of the Fathers. Thus Gregory Nazianzen says; ‘ from 
the light, the Father we receive the light, the Son, in the light, the Holy 
Ghost.”’ 
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that God is one in, essence and three in persons.”! We could 
indeed have nothing against it, should any one succeed in trans- 
forming into a clear and well-proved philosophical theory what we 
believe on the testimony of Christ, and of his Spirit in the Serip- 
tures and in Christian experience. But it is hazardous to find a 
philosophical proof in what has no other value than that of an 
explanation, or an analogy, or a ground of probability; and to 
build our faith upon such things. This is what has often hap. 
pened in respect to this doctrine. As Calovius says, ‘it is one 
thing to illustrate a mystery by some similitude, especially if this 
be not foreign from Scripture; but another thing to seek to de- 
monstrate a mystery either @ priort or a posteriors from nature oF 
the light of nature. The former course may be allowed, (as im 
a comparison of the divine nature with the intellectual nature of 
man,) in the way in which such comparisons are made by John 
of Damascus and others; but we can by no means concede the 
propriety of the latter, nor think it to be without danger, since it 
exposes our catholic faith to calumny and sarcasms.”® Such a 
course is hazardous because it destroys our sense for what is 
really certain, and accustoms the mind in matters of faith to hold 
probabilities for evidence and shadows for substances ; because 
it leads us to put into the back ground the proper and divine 
foundation of Christian belief; because it makes prudent men 
suspect a doctrine which is supported by so doubtful arguments. 
“He who endeavors,” says Aquinas? “to prove a Trinity of 
persons by natural reason derogates from our faith in a double 
way ; first, in respect to the dignity of the faith itself, and, se- 
eondly, in hig usefulness in drawing others to the faith; for when 
any one brings forward arguments for proving the faith which 
are not cogent, he gives it over to the decision of the unbeliev- 
ing ; since they think that we are convinced by such arguments 
and that our faith is founded on them.” To this we must add, 
that the Trinity which philosophy or speculation espouses, 13 not, 
without anything further, the Trinity of Christianity. What we 
have said in the first section respecting the view of De Wette, 


' Conf. Jo. Gerhardi exeges. loc. III. § 23—31; Calovii system. tom. IIl. 
art. I. cap. 1. quaest.1; Quenstedt system, tom. 1. cap. VI. act. II. qa. 3; 
Musaeus de usu princip. rationis (1644), especially in the appended disputa- 
tio I. against Keckermann; Buddei institutt. lib. II. cp. 1. §44; Baswmgarten’s 
Glaubenslehre, Th. [. 8. 559 sq. 

* Calovius ubi supra. 

? Thomas Aquin. in summa, P, I. qu. XXXII. art. 1. 
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that the idea of God in his relation to the world, is not coincident 
with the Christian idea of the Son of God, may be applied with 
less modification than might have been expected, considering 
the great differences in the fundamental philosophical views of 
other schools, to most of the speculative theories about the Trini- 
ty. It is the world, or the principle of the world, or the reason, 
or at any rate the race of man in general, in which these specu- 
lators see the second person of the Godhead (the @eds Sevregos), 
and not Jesus Christ, born of the virgin Mary and crucified under 
Pontius Pilate, whom we confess in the creed. Among the later 
attempts to give a speculative development of this doctrine, that 
of Daub! was not only one of the first in the order of time, but is 
also among the first in its real significancy. According to his 
view, as the Father is auéor sui, so is the Son autor mundi, and 
the Holy Spirit aucor rationis. To the first is to be attributed 
absolute necessity, majesty and unity, and hence divinity ; to the 
second, omnipotence, the highest obedience and omnipresence, 
and hence personality ; to the third, beatitude, absolute simplici- 
ty and omniscience, and hence spintuality. But since the Father 
is himself Son and Spirit, and the Son is himself Father and 
Spirit, and the Spirit is himself Father and Son, each one of them 
has also the attributes of the others: Although Daub with the 
creating and upholding nature (natura creatrix et conservatrix), 
which he attributes to the Son also joins his reconciling nature 
(natura reconciliatrix), and thus tries to exhibit in its true con- 
nection the work of atonement and redemption which Chnst per- 
formed, and so to bring speculation into such a union with posi- 
tive faith as is demanded by the Chnistian consciousness, yet it 
may with good reason be doubted whether these positions are 
conformed to the doctrine of the Trinity as given in the Bible and 
held by the church. As with his view, so with the other philo- 
sophical constructions of the Trinity. Is it not to be feared, that 
in proportion as our interest is thrown upon the speculative side, 
those very points which are for the Christian of chief importance 
will be crowded out of sight 72 And what, now, if the speculative 


1 Daub, Theologumena § 126, 127. 

* It is hardly possible that any one who finds the marrow of the Christian 
faith in a speculative Christology, should avoid the consequences which Strauss 
has drawn out with such remarkable openness, keenness and clearness in the 
closing treatise to his “ Life of Jesus,” § 146 and 147. Such a one must 
look at the regard paid to the historical and positive parts of our faith, by thoee 
who hold to the biblical and ecclesiastical or orthodox system, as a kind of pre- 
judice without any ecientific basis, such as no man can continue in who hes 
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theory have a character foreign to, even opposed to Christianity ? 
Not a few of our contemporaries have laid so much stress upon 
the Trinity in particular, only because they found in it the.ex- 
pression of a pantheistic view of, the universe, and so, a proof 
that what was the result of their speculations was also the veri- 
table sense of the Christian doctrines and confessions. There 
are indeed, on the other hand, those who have found the certain- 
ty of God's personality and of his difference from the world in the 
philosophically developed doctrine of the Trinity. If the former 
give us ground to fear, that by giving ourselves up to their specu- 
lative theories we shall become estranged from the religion of 
the gospel, as it is presented to him who examines it on histori- 
cal grounds, and as it has always been understood by the church; 
the latter must undermine all trust in a mode of discussion which 
allows such opposite results to be drawn from the same dogma, 
perhaps by disciples of the same philosophical school. As cer- 
tain as it is that theism lies at the foundation of the declara- 
tions of Jesus and the apostles, so certain is it that they do not — 
connect it with any speculations upon the Tnnity.! Without, 
then, putting any arbitrary boundaries to such speculations, with- 
ont denying or giving up the use they may have in guarding 
against a superficial rejection of our doctrine, in setting aside the 


been elevated to the heights not merely of the philosophical but also of the 
critical stand-point of our times. 

' The most significant declarations of Christ about his person and his rela- 
tion to God, (as John 10: 30. 14: 9.) might indeed be easily interpreted by a 
pantheistic-mystical view of things. They are even surpassed by such as we 
find in the jubilee-song of Attar, in Tholuck’s ‘‘ Blnthensammlung aus der mor- 
genlandischer Mystik,” p. 260; or in Lessing's half playful declarations, of 
which Jacobi speaks in his Works, (B. IV. Abth. 1.8. 74, 79). But such an 
interpretation of them lies too much on the surface, to fathom the depths ofa 
relation, which was a secret to all but the Father and the Son, (Matt. 1]: 27) ; 
such a union with God would be, in the way of mere logic, of much easier 
attainment, than even the moral union according to the interpretation of the 
common rationalism ; and one would not need to learn firet of the East In- 
dians, that it was such a wonder that among us God had onlf once become man, 
in the person of Christ; as Schelling has it in his “ Method of Academical 
Stady,’’ p. 194. [‘* The Christian missionaries that went to India thought they 
were telling the inhabitants something never before heard of, when they taught 
them that the God of the Christians had become man. But these heathen 
were not astonished by thie doctrine, they did not at all contest the Incarna- 
tion of God in Christ; they only thought it strange, that among the Christians, 
that bad happened only once, which among themselves had often come to pass, 
in constant repetition.”’] To this is to be added the contrariety of such an in- 
terpretation with the totality of the other declarations and doctrines of Christ. 


common objections to its reasonableness, of leading us to some 
presentiment of its deep significancy, and thus bringing it, at 
least in one aspect, nearer to our understanding; yet, if true to 
the principles of the evangelical Theology, we must find out 
standard for judging, it and the proper grounds of our assent to 
the representations of Scripture, weighed on all sides according 
to their sense and connection, livingly approptinted by the reli- 
gious consciousness, and brought together in so definite state- 
ments as to ward off every kind of misinterpretation. 

In making ourselves acquainted with these attempts to give &@ 
philosophical deduction or explanation of the Trinity, it is not our 
intention out of the great multitade and variety of them from the 
most ancient to the most recent times, to bring forward even the 
most noted ones in full detail; nor would it correspond with our 
purpose, excluding all the rest, to give only a single one of them; 
we will rather endeavor to bring out the fundamental ideas that 
recur in all of them under different forms and modifications. In 
doing this, we shall be compelled to give less prominence to the 
form itself than would be proper im a strictly philosophical or 
speculative discussion, where the form and the substance are not 
to be separated. 

We can look at the matter under a double point of view. We 
can either consider God in relation to the revelation he has made 
of himself,—meaning by this not so much his special revelation 
in Christianity, to start from which would be the first impulse of 
the Christian consciousness, as his revelation in the world in 
general, which, to be sure, includes the former; or, we can con- 
sider God as he is in himself. Both these must be coincident 
and connected, if that revelation is a true one, by which we know 
God as he is.! 

Since the world does not exist of and for itself, but is in every 
respect absolutely dependent upon God, or has the ground and 
end of its existence in God, we can comprehend it only as a rev- 
elation of the divine nature or essence. But we know that the 


1 Urlsperger, in his valuable ‘* Attempt at a more Exact Determination of the 
Mystery of God and of the Father and the Son, (1769-74,) makes a similar dis- 
tinction between the revealed and the essential Trinity, which last he holds 
to be unfathomable. The same thing lies in the distinctions of the church be- 
tween the rpo7oc¢ arroxahinvews and brupseur. 

2 The glory of God, and the attainment of the highest good (or revelation and 
communication), are not to be separated in considering the purpose of creation. 
God reveals himself in that he who is the highest good communicates himeeff 
to his creatares ; and he communicates himeelf to his creatures by revealing 
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eseence of God is infinite, perfect and necessary; or, in the ter- 
minology of our times, that he is the Absolute being, the opposite 
of all finite and conditioned existence. How can these two things 
exist together? How is it conceivable, that the world can have 
proceeded from, and can reveal, what is the opposite of it? For 
example, according to the ontological or metaphysical conception 
of him, God is pure reality, without parts, without antagonisms, 
without anything like juxtaposition, succession or division into - 
distinet parts, such as we find in all that exists in space and time ; 
the world or universe, on the other hand, is made of parts, is man- 
ifeld, spread out in. space and time. Whence, now, this mani- 
foldness out of the unity? How can the antagonisms we every 
where find, be reduced to a pure identity? How can that which 
is thus separated into parts, each distinct from the others, in space 
and time, be referred back to what is eternally simple and un- 
compounded? We feel here the need of something to mediate 
between these extremes or opposites ; and we find this mediation 
in the idea of a creative understanding, or notion (Begnff).1 The 
human understanding is also a unity, which comprises in itself, and 
produces from itself what is varied and manifold; by means of a 
conception or notion we bring what is manifold into a unity, see 
separate things in their connection, follow out antagonisms to 
their coincidence, and raise ourselves above time and space and 
the forms of what is merely finite ;—although our intellect is 
usually determined by external causes, to raise itself by reflection 
from what is individual to what is universal, and does not en- 
deavor to do more than reproduce in itself by means of ideas a 
copy of the universe. It would not be able to do even this, at 
least we could not hope in this way to arrive at a true knowledge 
of the universe, if we could not presuppose as the ground of all 





himself and his perfections through and for them, upon and in them. Jt isa 
matter of indifference whether we say with the older theologians, God wills 
his own glory, and in order to that, the blessedness of rational beings ; or, with 
some later divines, God wills the accomplishment of the highest good, and from 
this his own glory follows. Conf. Twesten, p. 87—89. 

1 We hardly need say, that the difference we are accustomed to make be- 
tween our active powers and the objects on which we exercise them, cannot be 
applied to God. As Aquinas says: ‘it is manifest that in God the intellect 
which understands and that which is understood, the intelligible idea and the 
understanding thereof, are wholly one and the same.” (Summa, P. 1. qu. XIV. 
art. 1V.) It will also be unnecessary to justify ourselves for here using the word 
understanding and not reason. (Conf. Sckelling's Denkmal der Schrift von der 
gottlichen Dingen, u. s. w. S. 140.) 
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created things, an archetypal, creative understanding (intellectam 


archetypum!), and so the possibility of a relation between our un- 
derstanding (as intellectus ectypus), and this primitive under- 
standing; for, without this, truth would be unattainable, even 
inconceivable by us.? Accordingly, the condition of all revela- 
tion of God in the world is the world-comprehending thought 
of God, which on the one hand is eternal in God and not different 
from God, and on the other hand, in order to reveal God, must 
proceed from him, become, as it were, external, by unfolding it- 
self in the creature as the source of existence and truth, of light 
and life, (John 1:4). Thus the thought which springs into being 
in the depths of the human soul is revealed by the spoken word. 
This thought of God or this Word, (the Greek language has the 
advantage of comprising both these things in the word 2¢é7os,) 
considered as the prime condition of the revelation of God in the 
world, we must diStinguish from God, as the original essence, 
enclosed in his absolute unity and self-sufficiency. We are the 
more led to do this, since it is impossible for us in the latter, con- 
sidered by himself, to see any ground for any existence besides 
his own.’ And yet we must hold fast the position, that this 
Word of God, this condition of his revelation of himself, cannot 
be anything else than the reflection of his glory and the image 


1 Conf. Kant’s Kritik der Urtheilskraft, S. 346. 

2 Vide, Twesten's Logik § 307. 

3 Most persons, although some later philosophers think otherwise, will con- 
fess their inability of finding in the idea of the absolute, considered by itself 
alone, the necessity of its developing itself into the form ofa world different 
from itself, into what is relative, oppoeed and finite. This inability has always 
been recognized by theologians in the position universally maintained, that 
“© God created the world, rot from a necessity of his nature but of his own free 
will.” (Quenst. P. I. cp. IX. sct. J. Jes. 12.) Thomas Aquinas brought the 
doctrine of the Trinity into connection with the same idea, when he said: 
(Summa P. 1. qu. 32. art. 1;) “* The knowledge of the divine persons is neces- 
sary to a right view of the creation of things; when we say, that God made all 
things by his word, we exclude the error of those who assert that God pro- 
duced things from the necessity of his nature; when we say that there is in 
him a procession of love (processionem amoris), it is seen that God did not pro- 
duce his creatures from any need of his own, but from the love of his own 
goodness.” Aquinas finds in this the solution of the problem, how the man- 
ifoldness of things can proceed from what is absolutely one; “ agens per na- 
turam agit per formam per quam est, quae unius tantum est una, et ideo non 
agit nisi unum; agens autem voluntarium, quale est Deus, agit per formam in- 
tellectam ; cum igitur Deam multa intelligere non repugnet unitati et simptici- 
tati ipsius, relinquitar ut, licet sit unus, possit muita facere.”” (Summa P. £. 
qu. 46. art. 1.) 
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of his nature (Heb. 1: 3), is nothing other than God himself re- 
vealing himself.—But, further, no revelation can be conceived of 
except for a consciousness which perceives it. It is, then, not 
enough for the eternal and primitive ground of all things, merely 
to come out of the hidden depths of his secluded state, he must 
also be known and perceived when he thus manifests himself. 
But when we have got that principle which reveals what God is, 
we do not at the same time get that which perceives him who is 
revealed. Nature reveals God, without itself knowing anything 
of God; man also does not see God in his revelations, so long 
as his sense for such revelations is not yet opened, This can 
only be opened by God himself, or rather this sense must be 
given by God; only through God can we know God, as in other 
things like is known only by like. God, then, must impart him- 
self to our consciousness, and so make us able to comprehend in 
his works that eternal idea which is mirrored in them, that thus 
we may arrive at the true conception of his invisible essence, 
of his eternal power and Godhead (Rom. 1: 20). Hence, asa 
condition of the true knowledge of God we must presuppose, not 
only a divine pnnciple by which he is revealed, the Word, the 
Logos; but also a divine principle by which the revelation is 
imparted, the Spirit, zo 2vevua; which are to some extent rela- 
ted as objective and subjective, but which serve to exhibit the 
same being or essence, who reveals himself in the world, and 
knows himself in man as revealed. 

As God reveals himself, so also is he, otherwise he were not 
revealed. Those elements, which we have been obliged to dis- 
tinguish in finding what are the preliminary conditions of a reve- 
lation of God in the world, and of our attaining a knowledge of 
God from the world, must in some way or other be founded and 
contained in the idea of the divine nature, considered by itself. 
And it is necessary to give special attention to this point, when 
our thoughts take such a direction, (which should never be with- 
out that holy fear which springs from a consciousness of our lim- 
ited knowledge,) since it is all-important for us to see in God not 
merely the primitive ground of all things, not merely an infinite 
being, but a self-conscious and intelligent nature, who is in truth 
God alone, the living God, the being who could say, ‘‘I am, that 
lam” (Exodus 3: 14). 

How, then, are we to conceive of God as a personal and intel- 
ligent being? We might seek an answer in the way of philoso- 
phical analysis or investigation ; but it will be clearer to most if 
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we appeal simply to the analogy of the. human mind, which is 
indeed at an infinite remove from God, but yet created in his 
image. Because it is an intelligent spirit, although it be finite, 
yet it must exhibit to us what is essential to an intelligent and 
Spiritual life. In ourselves, now, we see clearly, that the con- 
sciousness of our personal, individual existence, arises only 
when we make ourselves an object of thought to ourselves, when 
we create from ourselves a representation of ourselves, which 
although different from ourselves, as is a thought from that which 
thinks, is yet at the same time nothing other than ourselves. In 
the same way, in order to conceive of God as a personal, self- 
conscious intelligence, we must first think of him as finding him- 
self, as it were, in the eternal thought (idea) of himself, which, 
though so far as generated it be different from that which gener- 
ates, is yet identical with it. Our self-consciousness, however, 
is not completed. when an objective representation of ourselves 
proceeds from us; we must also see that this is a conception or 
representation of what we are, we must recognize ourselves in 
it; a subject must again be contrasted with, be set over against 
this object, which subject will again be ourselves, though in an- 
other relation. This third element is neither that which creates 
the objective conception or representation of ourselves, nor is it 
this conception or representation created in us, but it is the vision 
or perception of this conception as something identical with our- 
selves. It is neither that which conceives, nor that which is con- 
ceived, but the perceiving that this conception of ourselves 
though different from ourselves is yet the same as ourselves. 
And it is this consciousness, which has first gone out from itself 
(become objective), and then returned back into itself (become 
subjective), and so comprehends and knows itself to be itself; this 
it is which makes us to be se/f-conscious individuals, personal and 
spiritual beings; and it is this self-conscious personality which is 
ever after the subject from which proceed our determinations of 
will, and all our acts directed to external objects.! In an analo- 


1 We may gain a clearer view of this matter, if we start from this last point 
and go backwards in the opposite way from the above. Let us try to bring 
before our minds what is necessary in order to the existence of a will, in the 
proper sense of the word; not a mere impulse or instinct or anything of that 
kind, but a true will, which is the source of those external acts which reveal 
what is within us. First of all, we must have a clear consciousness of our per- 
sonal existence, and of that which constitutes or is included in our individuality. 
But how do we come to have this? [t is only by making ourselves an object 
of our own observation, by ourselves becoming the object of our own intellec- 
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gous way, we must suppose that there exists in God, as a per- 

sonal intelligence, not merely the eternal idea or thought of him- 

self, but also a principle which as eternally perceives and knows ' 
this thought of himself, by means of which he also is a personal 

spirit; which principle can, however, be nothing else than the 

same God who produced that thought (or idea) of himself from 

himself, and is himself that which has thus become an object of 
thought. In the same manner, then, as we say, that we can dis- 

tinguish in ourselves a threefold way of viewing our own person- 

ality (a threefold me); that which is hidden in the ground of our 
being, which comes out of this ground, and views itself as an ob- 

ject; this objective personality, in which we look at ourselves 

objectively ; and, again, a subjective personality, a viewing of 
this second, objective personality, as being still identical with, or 
nothing other than ourselves ; and as these three are yet one and 

the same person (the same J), only seen in different aspects or 
referred back to itself in different ways, in the same manner the 

divine nature presents itself to our consideration under three in- 

ternal relations. Considered as generating the image (or idea) 

of itself, it is the Father; considered as existing in the eternal 

idea (a thought) of itself, itis the Logos, the Son; considered as 

having this thought of itself in distinct vision, or as returning back 
from it again into itself, itis the Spint. But it returns back in or- 

der again to proceed forth in action, to unfold in the world the nches 

of the divine omnipotence, wisdom and love; for with the very 
thought of his infinite perfections, united as this must be with the 

highest complacéncy in them, we also conceive that there is con- 

nected the will or purpose of God, to bring these perfections into 

full view in the world, and to impart his own blessedness to his 

creatures. 


tual apprehension. Let us now confine ourselves to this simple fact, ] observe 
myself, 1 have an intuition of myself. The very form in which we make this 
statement teaches us, that it rests upon a contrast between [ as subject and J 
as object, buth of which however are one and the same /, are identical. The 
perfect identity, however, (the subject-objectivity,) lies neither in the subjec- 
tive nor in the objective /, but is a third element, presupposed by and necessa- 
ry to both tle others. We may call this an indifference of subject and object, 
lying at the basis, and which, in our intuition or observation of ourselves, (as 
expressed in the above formula,) is separated or disparted into subject and ob- 
ject, but is afterwards brought back again or reéstablished in the unity of our 
self-consciousness. And this process is the necessary condition not only of our 
self-consciousness, but also of the action of our wills, which are the means of 
exhibiting what we really are. 
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This leads us in conclusion, to consider the relation between 
the Trinity considered as belonging to the essence of God, which 
we have now viewed as the form which a spiritual personality 
takes, and the Trinity considered in reference to the revelation 
which God has made of himself, which we saw to be a condition 
of the true knowledge of God—between the essential and reveal- 
ed Trinity. If we may so express ourselves, it is the same im- 
manent process of self-consciousness, which we have just devel- 
oped, in the very nature of God, which repeats and mirrors it- 
self in the revelation he makes of himself in the world, as we 
have before considered it. That world-comprehending thought 
(or idea), which we were obliged to suppose as a mediation be- 
tween God's absolute essence and his revelation in the world, 
and as the principle by which the latter is constituted, cannot be 
essentially different from that thought or idea, with which God 
thinks of himself. For, if it be the divine perfections which are 
exhibited in the world, then that vision of himself, as the most 
perfect being, which God thus has, must contain the original 
images, the archetypes, of all which he determined to produce 
by means of creation and to realize in the world. The bnng- 
ing forth of these divine archetypes into the world, or in other 
words, the revelation of God in the world, is not only conditioned 
by, but corresponds to the mode in which we conceive, that in 
the divine understanding the idea of the perfections which re- 
pose in the hidden depths of his nature, comes to be, as it were, 
objective to himself, to stand in distinct vision over against his 
own mind. And as, again, this idea is perceived by the Spirit in 
God and seen to be his own essence, thus is it too with the copy 
thereof which is realized in the world. Only the Spirit given us 
by God sees in the copy also the archetype, in the stream also 
the orginal fountain; only through this Spirit are we brought 
into a state in which we may come to know what God is through 
the revelation he has made of himself in the world; through a 
notion of him corresponding to the mode in which he knows 
himself, and hence a true notion so far as it goes, though still in- 
adequate. This analogy of the archetype and the copy, which 
presupposes a certain causal connection between them, is the 
utmost limit of every theistic speculation about the Trinity. The 
pantheistic view identifies the archetype and the copy, so that 
the generation of the Son and the creation of the world, the 
self-consciousness of God and the knowledge which created 
beings have of God, become coincident, are considered in fact as 
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one and the same thing, and are distinguished from each other 
only in notion, but not in reality. 

In what precedes we believe that we have given the substance 
of the attempts which have been made, down to the most re- 
cent times, including the views of our Lutheran theologians, to 
give a philosophical foundation to the doctrine of the Trinity as 
held by the church. If any one should think that the results are 
not accordant with the doctrine of the church, and that the de- 
ductions are far from being free from objections or entirely con- 
vincing ; especially if the last defined limits of the theistic view, 
when seen from the stand-point of philosophy, should seem to him 
to be arbitrary, and that, by holding fast a total separation between 
what is manifested in this world and what lies beyond our ex- 
perience in another sphere of existence, it seems to transfer the 
doctrine of the Trinity from the domain of what is intelligible 
into that which is incomprehensible and mystenous; after what 
we have remarked in the introduction to this section, we shall 
be far from contradicting him in these opinions. It is our own 
conviction, however much room we may allow to such discus- 
sions, that they need to be completed and adjusted, by what we 
have called the biblical and religious aspects of the doctrine. It 
is the Scriptures which make us firm in our conviction, that these 
limits, these distinctions between what is temporal and what 
is eternal, must not be abandoned ; without the Bible, we should 
hardly hold ourselves justified in the assertion that the distinc- 
tions we were led to make by a consideration of the personal in- 
telligence and of the revelation of God, were to be viewed as 
distinctions of three persons in the divine essence. Without 
scriptural proof and foundation, any one might well fear that he 
was overstepping the limits of man’s power of investigation and 
research, if he should dare to attribute a real objective existence 
to the speculation about the internal economy of the divine na- 
ture and consciousness, when these speculations were made only 
by human reason relying upon itself, and made by a being like 
man, who has attained so little certainty even in his knowledge 
of himself. We need a higher assurance of truth, than can be 
found by holding our subjective forms of thought to be the only 
substance and source of human knowledge ; we need more hu- 
mility, than to believe that we can place ourselves upon the 
judgment-seat and decide in respect to infinite existence and ab- 
solute knowledge. 

For the Christian view of the Trinity, it is not sufficient to see 
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in Christ and the Holy Spirit only the highest development and 
the centre of that revelation and knowledge of God, which are 
given us to some extent in a general way in the world and in 
raan’s reason. The point of chief importance is and remains the 
connection of Christ and the Holy Spirit with our redemption and 
sanctification. And in respect to this it may be said, that we 
may not only take for granted in a general way, that the highest 
revelation of the Word in the flesh would be coincident with re- 
demption, and that the highest communication of the Spint 
would be seen in the regeneration and sanctification of men, 
since only thus is a power brought into the world and received 
into the soul by which sin can be overcome, and a kingdom of 
righteousness and happiness established; but that we may go 
still further, and, in the way of philosophical speculation attempt 
to show, that when we say that God becomes objective to him- 
self and reveals himself, we have got all the elements necessary 
to the idea of redemption, and that in God’s self-consciousness 
and in his imparting himself to others we have a foundation for 
the doctrine of sanctification also. Even our older theologians 
have not neglected to notice this! Yet it may well be doubted, 
whether philosophy left to itself, would ever come in its own 
way to the notion of redemption and sanctification in their 
Christian sense. 

These objections to the philosophical speculations upon this 
doctrine, may be just, when we regard the speculations as a 
means of proving and establishing the Trinity; but yet they do 
not destroy their value in leading us to some clearer understand- 
ing of the definitions and statements which the church has made 
respecting this doctrine. This will be manifest when we come 
to exhibit these statements more fully, which we will next pro- 
proceed to do. 


Norse. It may be well here to present a concise summary of 
the leading attempts to give a philosophical view of the Trinity. 
They may be divided into three classes; those connected with 
the Scholastic Theology ; those which proceeded from the Mystic 
Theology; and those made by such as espoused the philosophi- 
cal views of Leibnitz and Wolff. 

1. The Scholastic theologians usually put at the basis of their 


= Keckermann, Poiret and Reusch, each in his way, according to his funda- 
mental views, endeavor to show this. 
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exhibition of the subject the double comparison, given by Augus- 
tin, of the divine Trinity with the essence and the essential 
powers or modes of action of the soul; namely, memory, ander- 
Standing and will; or, the soul itself, knowledge and love.’ [In 
making the first of these comparisons, Augustin, in order to illus- 
trate the equality of the three persons and the entire divinity of 
each, goes on to say,—that in man, each one of these powers 
* when it acts, involves also the action of all the others; since I 
not only remember my acts of memory, but also of knowledge 
and of will; and, just so, 1 know that I remember and will; and, 
again, will to know and to remember. Gregory of Nyssa and 
Scotus Erigena make use of almost the same comparison, when 
they speak of the soul, the reason and the power of life, asa 
Trinity immanent in man. The second comparison of Augustin 
is of a more speculative character; for here we have the mind, 
its notion of itself, produced from and equal to itself, and its love 
to itself equal to both of these as the image of the Trinity. In 
another place (de civit. Dei, VI 24), he appeals in illustration to 
the logical relations of the notions of cause, means and end, or 
of the vg’ ov, the d¢ ov, and 3: 8. Abelard (introduct. ad theol. 
IL 12), attempts a parallel illustration from the grammatical dis- 
tinction of three persons. Anselm (Monol. 48), and Alexander 
of Hales (Summa, L 42, 2), follow Augustin’s hints respecting 
the soul as a subject-object: “ Deum intelligere se, cum intelli- 
gere sit speciem rei intellectae gignere, non est aliud, quam gen- 
erare suam imaginen et speciem in se ipso.” Richard of St 


1 (Aug. de Trin. X, 11: Haec tria, memoria, intelligentia, voluntas, quoniam 
non sunt tres vitae, sed una vita, nec tres mentes, sed une mens; consequenter. 
utique nec tres substantiae sunt, sed una substantia. Memoria quippe quod 
vita et mens et substantia dicitur, ad seipsam dicitur; quod vero memoria di- 
citar, ad aliquid relative dicitur, etc. Voluntas etiam mea totam intelligentiam 
tntamque memoriam meam capit, dum toto utor quod intelligoet memini. Qua- 
propter quando invicem a singulis et tota omnia capiuntur, aequalia sunt tota 
singula totis singulis et tota singula simul omnibus totis, et haec tria unum, 
ana vita, una essentia. Jam adscendendum est ad illam altissimam essentiam, 
cujus impar imago est humana mens, sed tamen imago. 

Aug. de Trin. 1X, 2: Nondum de supernis loquitur, nondum de Deo Patre 
et Filio et Spiritu S., sed de hac impari imagine, attamen imagine, id est homi- 
ne. Cum aliquid amo, tria sunt; ego, et quod amo, et ipse amor. Non enim 
amo amorem, nisi amantem amem, nam non est amor, ubi nihil amatur. 12: 
Est quaedam imago Trinitatis ipea mens et notitia ejus, quod est proles ejus ac 
se de ipsa verbum, et amor tertius, et haec tria unum atque una substantia. 

Nec minor proles, dum tantam ve novit mens, quantaest, nec minor amor, dum 
tantum se diligit, quantum novit et qnanta est. Cited in Hase, Dogmatik, 8. 
6387—8.] 
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Victor (de trin. 1, 4), carries out Augustin’s illustration drawn 
from the nature of love, as demanding a commensurate object— 
coming to the conclusion, “that the communion of perfect love 
cannot exist in less than three persons.”'] Peter the Lombard 
cites Augustin’s views regarding them as an illustrating image 
or comparison, (Sentent. lib. I. dist. 3,) and investigating with 
acuteness the similarity and dissimilarity. Thomas Aquinas de- 
velopes the whole doctrine of the Trinity, in a methodical way, 
from their comparisons, (Summa P. I. qu. 27). He shows how 
in God himself, corresponding with the two immanent active 
powers of the intellectual (or spiritual) nature, there is a twofold 
procession, “a procession of the word, following the operation of 
the understanding, and a procession of love following the action 
of the will;” and that, as a consequence of this, there must be 
four relations (paternitas and fikatto the result of the first, and 
sptratio and processto, the result of the second procession) ; and 
hence three persons.? The relation of these persons to the divine 
essence and to one another he proceded to explain in congruity 
with these statements. Melanchthon adopted the same view, and 
frequently recurs to it in his doctrinal and exegetical writings® 


1 (Conf. Strauss, Dogmatik, 1, S. 462—466.] 

' § [Thomas P. I. Qu. 27. Art. 5: Processiones in divinis accipi non possant 
nisi secundum actiones, quae in agendo manent. Hujasmodi actiones in na- 
tura intellectuali et divina non sunt nisi duae, iatelligere et velle. Nam sentire 
quod etiam videtur esse operatio in sentiente, est extra naturam intellectualem, 
neque totaliter est remotum a genere actionum, quae sunt adextra. Relingai- 
tur igitur, quod nulla alia processio potest esse in Deo nisi Verbt et Jmoris. 
Quoted in Hase, Dogmatik, S. 638. 

, Summa, I, 27,3: Hujuemodi actio (immanens) in intellectaali natura est 
actio intellectus et actio voluntatis. Processio autem verbi attenditur secan- 
dum actionem intelligibilem. Secundum autem operationem voluntatis inven- 
itur in nobis quaedam alia processio, scilicet processio amoris, secundum quam 
amatum est in amante, sicut per conceptionem verbi res dicta vel intellecta est 
in intelligente. Unde et praeter processionem verbi ponitur alia processio in 
divinis, quae est processio amoris. And this is so, quia de ratione amoris est, 
quod non procedat, nisi a conceptione intellectus, habet ordinis distinctionem 
processio amoris a processione verbi in divinis. Quoted in Strauss, Dogmetkh, 
1, 466.] 

* In his Loci theol., his Examen Ordinandorum, in the /nlerpretation of the 
Nicene Creed, the work against Servetus, the Notes to the Gospel of Jobn and 
to the Epistle to the Colossians. [The passage from the Loci is given in 
Strauss's Dogmatik, 8. 466. “ Filius dicitur imago et Adyoc. Est igitur imago 
cogitatione patris genita, quod at aliquo modo considerari possit, a nostra mente 
exempla capiamus. Voluit enim Deus in homine conspici vestigia saa.— Mens 
humana cogitando mox pingit imaginem rei cogitatae ; sed nos non transfundi- 
mus nostram essentiam in illas imagines, suntque cogitationes illae subitee et 
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Pezel, in the work of which we have already spoken (P. L de 
spir. sancto arg. 5), brings together his different statements in 
the following manner: “ If the nature of man were not corrupt, 
. aconsideration of it would have given us more instruction re- 
specting God; but we may still to some extent take our exam- 
ples from this nature. There are two chief powers belonging to 
the soul, the understanding and the will. The understanding 
generates images by thinking; the will has impulses, as when 
the heart generates emotions (spiritus), feels love, joy, and other 
affections. From these examples the exposition is taken. Since 
the Son may be called the Logos (Adyo¢), he is generated as it 
were by the act of thinking; but thought is the image of the 
thing thought; the Logos therefore is called Son, because the 
Son is the image of the Father. (Melanchthon states this more 
definitely in his Refutatio Erroris Servett; The eternal Father 
is, as it were, the mind; he looking upon and perfectly knowing 
himself, by this thought generates an image of himself, not evan- 
escent but vgorapevyy xat onoovctoy, (subsistent and consubstan- 
tial). But the Holy Spirit is said to proceed, because love is of 
the will The Father therefore looking upon the Son wills and 
loves him; and the Son in tum looking upon the Father wills 
and loves him ; from this mutual love, which belongs only to the 
will, proceeds the Holy Spint, who is that which excites motion 
(agitator); from the eternal Father and Son, in the coéternal 
image of the Father. As therefore to the understanding faculty 
we attribute generation, thus we say that procession is from the 
will, because the will is the seat of love and emotion (agitationis). 
In us however the essence is not transposed into any image of 
the intellect, or into any love or impulse of the will; although 
even our nature is vehemently carried away by love or joy, and 
as it were, migrates into the loved object. But the image of the 
eternal Father, which is the Son, is from the substance of the 
eternal Father; and the essence of the Father and the Son is 
communicated to the Holy Spirit.” The opposition of the ad- 
versaries of Melanchthon (the Antiphilippists), Flacius, Wigand 
and others, had the effect of preventing the Lutheran theologians 
from pursuing these speculations any farther; and even when 


evanescentes actiones. At pater aeternus sese intuens gignit cogitationem 
sui, quae est imago ipsius, non evanescens, sed subsistens, communicata ipei 
essentia. Haec igitur imago est secunda persona.—Ut autein filius nascitur 
cogitatione, ita spiritus S. procedit a voluntate patris et filii. Voluntatis enim 
est agitare, diligere : sicut et cor humanum non imagines sed spiritus seu_hali- 


tus gignit.] 
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they conceded to these hints the value of a figurative explana- 
tion, they did not go into any more definite details or dogmatical 
development of them.! In the Reformed or Calvinistic church, 
on the contrary, Mornay and Keckermann! endeavored to give 
them the form of scientific proof, and not without real speculative 
talent. Even Hugo Grotius, despite his Arminian tendencies, 
took interest enough in them, to express the leading thought in 
his “ Silvae Sacrae,” in the following lines : 

Aeterna tua mens, hoc quod est intelligens, 

Sapientiam progenuit aequalem sibi, 

Se mensa, quanta est, comperi imagine, 

Ac hinc, videntem colligans visummqae, amor 

Processit, in se vim repercutiens suam, 

Unumaue tria sunt; nam quod es, acis, vis, idem est. 


What Lessing, too, regards-as the rational truth, to which 


' Conf. Hutter, loc. comm. de trinitate person. prop. VII. p. 106—108. 

* Mornay, De la verité de la religion Chrétienne ch. V: Keckermann, 
Systema sacrosanctae theologiae, L. I, cp. 1I;—to this book, the judgment ef 
Bayle, that K. had more method than mind, would be very unjustly applied. - 

3 Lessing, Erziehung des Menschengeschlechis, § 173, and Das Christenthum 
der Vernunft, § 1—12, (Werke, Theol. Schriften, Thi. I. and III). [The par- 
agraphs in the Christianity of Reason are remarkable, and concise. “1. The 
one only and most perfect being could not have employed himself from eternity 
with the consideration of anything bat that which is moat perfect. 2. That 
which is most perfect is himself; God then from eternity could have thought 
only of himself. 3. To think, to will and to create, are with God one. We 
may then say, that all which God conceives or represents to himself, he also 
creates. 4. God can think of himself only in two ways; either he thinks of 
all his perfections at once, and of himself as containing them all; or, he thinks 
of his perfections as divided, one separated from the other, and each from him. 
self, according to its degree. 5. God thought himeelf from eternity in all his 
perfection ; that is, God from eternity created a being, who was wanting in 
no perfection which he himself possessed. 6. This being the Scripture calls 
the Son of God, or, which would be still better the Sor God; a God, since 
none of the attributes which belong to God are wanting in him; a Son, be- 
cause according to our notions that which thinks of or represents to itself 
something seems to have a certain priority to the thought or the representa- 
tion. 7. This being is God himself and is not to be distinguished from God, 
since we think it so soon as we think of God, and cannot think it without 
God; that is, since we cannot conceive of God without God, or since that 
would be no God, from which we should take away the thought of himself. 
8. This being may be called the image of God, but it is an identical image. 
9, The more two things have in common with one another, the greater is the 
harmony between them. The greatest harmony, then, must be between two 
things, which have all in common with one another, that is, between two 
things which are together only one. 10. Two such things are God and the 
Son God, or the identical image of God; and this harmony which is between 
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God would lead man by the New Testament doctrine of the 
Father, Son and Spirit, is accordant with this view, although he 
does not seem to have recollected it. For that which might 
seem a deviation, that he conceives of the Holy Ghost, as the 
harmony between God and his identical image, is in truth noth- 
ing but the Scholastic view of the Holy Ghost, as the “ substan- 
tial love” of the Father and the Son. If it should be thought 
that this representation, which expresses only a relation, does 
not well correspond with the doctrine that the Holy Spirit is a 
person, this is also no less true of the more common comparison 
with the will, which is but a mode of spiritual action. In both 
these we must go back to the first element or the subject from 
which the operations proceed, and lay the stress not upon the 
notions of love, of harmony and of will, but upon that element 
of self-consciousness or of spiritual personality which is presup- 
posed by, or expressed in these operations. Of the scholastic 
view, which follows the analogy of the human soul, it may in 
general be said, that it was too much influenced by the current 
psychological distinctions and gives them an unreal prominence.! 

2. In this point of view, the mystic view can be considered as 
an advance upon the scholastic. Thus Jacob Boehmen usually 
puts at the basis of all his speculations on this subject the notion 
of will or of power—a sure sign that he did not concern himself 
with the difference of the will from the intellect. He describes*® 
the Father as the will which has not in itself a real existence 


them the Scripture calls the Spirit, who proceeds from the Futher and the Son. 
11. Inthis harmony is a)l which is in the Father, and hence also all which is in 
the Son ; this harmony then is God. 12. But this harmony is God in such a 
way, that it would not be God, if the Father were not God, and the Son were 
not God, and that both could not be God, if this harmony were not; that is— 
all three are one.’’ In the other essay of Lessing to which reference is made, 
The Education of the Human Ruce, he gives a hint which may serve to meet 
the objection, that God might have a conception of himeelf, and yet this con- 
ception not have a real existence. He asks, ‘* Would all be found in this con- 
ception, which there is in God himeelf, if it contained only 1 were notion, a 
mere possibility of his necessary efficiency, as well as of his other attributes ? 
This possibility exhausts the essence of his other attributes; but does it ex- 
haust the essence of his necessary and actual existence? It seems to me not. 
—Consequently, either God can have no perfect conception of himself; or 
this perfect conception is as necessarily really existing, as he himself is.’’) 

1 These are justly rejected by Quenstedt, de trin. sct. I]. qu. 1X. 

* E. g. in his Morgenrothe, C. LIT. 32 seq.; VII, 25—27; XXII, 61—73; in 
his Mysterium magnum, C. VIJ. 5—I1; and in many other parts of his 
writings. 

Vou. IIL No. 11. 47 
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(den Willen des Urgrundes), or the divine all-power, (or possi- . 
bility of all things), from which all created things proceed; this 
will has in itself a desire to reveal itself, and this desire, the 
Father's exerted power, his heart and his light, that which en- 
lightens all his powers, his abode and centre of life, the first be- 
ginning in the will’s agency and his eternal form, is the Son. 
By virtue of this internal energy, the will is manifested as an 
out-breathing or a revelation, and this out-going of the will is the 
Spirit of the Deity, the executor of the will in God, a former 
and creator of all things. As Boehmen recognises the three- 
fold:God in the eternal generation everywhere else, so also in 
man, but in a different way. He compares the Father with the 
life-power in the heart, the blood-vessels and the brain ; the Son 
with the light issuing forth from thence, by which we underetaad 
and know what we must do; the Spirit with the power and 
reason proceeding from both, circulating in the body and govern- 
ing it, (Morgenrothe III. 37, 38). Since his efforts were chiefly 
directed to the explanation of the procession of all things from 
the eternal unity, the immanent, or what we have called the in- 
ternal and essential Trinity is not so prominent in his exhibition 
of the subject. Yet it is clear enough that he also makes the 
reflexive movement of the divine life, by which it as it were re- 
turns back into itself, the chief thing. Thus he speaks of that 
movement of the divine life, by which God, “ eternally briags to- 
gether the power of colors and the virtue of the will into a cen- 
tre of life, or heart, for his abode ; and out of this state as out of 
his eternal form again and ever speaks ; and yet also again eter- 
nally combines all together into his heart's centre,” (Myster. 
mag. VII. 9); or “ whereby the divine will leads itself into an 
eternal union of itself,” (Gnadenwahl I, 5). The views of Poi- 
ret are more clearly expressed. Though this author generally: has 
more susceptibility for the mystic vision of things than 

or independence in developing his views, (as might be inferred 
from the way in which he gave himself up to the reading of, aad 
converse with the other mystics,) he is yet by his philosephiel 
culture the most adapted to be a kind of mediator between, the 
later mysticism and philosophy. His exhibition of the doctrine of 
the Trinity! is among the most attractive, clear and fruitfal things 





1 In the second edition of his Cogitationes rationales de Deo, anime et ma- 
lo, 1685, especially in the continuation of the eighth chapter of the third-beok, 
de Deo uno et trino; and in his Oeconomie divine, l’oeconomie de la creatien 
chap. If. and XIV. 
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whieh has been said upon it by this school. The fandamental: 
idea he thus expresses:! “ God is an infinitely perfect, incom- 
prehensible and eternal mind, that is, such as at the same time 
possesses infinite realities wholly united in one act as in an un- 
discriminated point But when this mind reflects upon itself 
more distinctly, and passes as it were beyond the consideration 
and undivided point of this undiscriminated etemity, it is then 
separated or distinguished into a certain adorable triplicity ; this 
triplicity is embraced in its immense and most vivid affection to 
itself and its own perfections, in its luminous understanding and 
idea, and finally in its delight and love or infinite joy.” In his 
Economy of Creation (p. 380), he describes God as “a most puis- 
sant and independent thought which longs for and represents it- 
self to itself by its idea, in which it acquiesces and finds the 
source of its joy and its love.” Here are many points of view 
for the distinction of the three persons from which we select the 
following as he has put them together in a tabular form in his 
Cogitathones rationales, (p. 235 and 236) : 


I. Parr. MM. Firsvs. Hit. Serritcs 8. 
Deus a se. Deus ex se. Deus ad se refluens. 
Cogitatio directa, se | Cogitatio sui reflexa, | Cogitatio se inventam 
quaerens. se ipsam adepta. sibi exponens et patefa- 
ciens. 
Cogitatio infinitis vir- Sui forma, idea, intel- Intelligentia reflexa su- 
tau:bus praedita. ligentia, imago, reprae- per sui intelligentiam ; 
sentatio, Aoyor, verbum acquiescentia, amor im- 
internum. pletus, voluntas regens. 
Ens sine fundo; abys- Je qui in sinu (fundo) Is qui scrutatur pro- 
suz, tenebrae, cogitatio Patrisvidet Putrem; lux funditates Dei, et mani- 
considerata sine sui idea, ipsa. ‘festat inventam lucem e 
lomine, detectione. tenebris. 
Ignis(ensactivissimum Lux (agentisad se di- | Calor, ardor, (ac gentis 
et vividissimum). rectio vel tendentia). ad se reflexio). 


The agreement of this with the explanation we have attempted, 
will be readily seen. We must pass by the peculiar way in 
which Poiret brings the distinction between nature and grace, 
and the whole economy of redemption, into union with his theo- 
ry of the Trinity, that we may be able to give a short notice of 
the speculations of theologians of the school of Leibnitz and 
Wolf. 

3. Leibnitz himself is also best pleased with the comparison 
with the process of reflection, which lies at the foundation of the 


1 Jn his work, de eruditione solida, superficiaria et falsa, L. I. P. 1. § 4. 
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scholastic and mystic views. ‘I find nothing” he says,! “ in cre- 
ated beings mere fit to illustrate this subject than the process of 
meatal reflection, when the same mind is its own immediate ob- 
ject, and acts upon itself in thinking of itself and of what it does. 
For the reduplication gives an image or shadow of two respective 
substances in one and the same absolute substance, that is, of 
that which understands and of that which is understood ; each of 
these existences is substantial, each is a concrete individual; 
they differ in their mutual relations, but they are still only one 
and the same, one absolute individual substance.” Wolf did 
mot give himself up to these speculations ; and the most of the 
theologians of his school were satisfied with a formal application 
of his method and definitions to the explanation of the church 
doctrine.3 Those who used the Leibnitz-Wolfian propositions to 
make a plurality that should be congruous with the unity of the 
divine nature either credible or conceivable (as Daries, Canz, 
Reusch ard several others), did not gain any singular success, 
though they did not all encounter so violent an opposition as Da- 
ries. They did not even bring about an agreement in their 
modes of teaching, and contributed less to the promotion of be- 
lief and understanding, than to a certain fondness for all sorts of 
attempts at explaining things. So long as faith in the Scriptures 
and in the scriptural character of this doctrine was firm, such at- 
tempts had the appearance of a vain over-curiousness, or expo- 
sed them to the suspicion of heterodoxy ; but when faith in the 
Bible was sinking, they seemed more like a foolish endeavor to 
maintain what was untenable, and became, one might almost 
gay, contemptible. As an example we may take that of Reusch, 


1 Miscellan. 1V. Remarque Sur le livre d'un Antitrinitaire. (In his Opp. 1. 
p. 14, he describes the Father as the tntellectioum, the Son as the intelligibile, 
the Spirit as the inlellectio.— Strauss, 1. 484.] 


* (‘In this comparison there is no personal independence of the individual 
elements ; and, besides, here, as in many other attempts of the kind, the num- 
ber of the elements is different from that in the doctrine of the Trinity as held 
by the church. Correctly carried out, the latter contains three elements which 
are united ina fourth, the divine essence; in the philosophical construction, 
on the other hand, the three are not one in a fourth, but two elements are uni- 
ted in a higher third element.”’—Strauss, p. 485.] 

7 Thus Carpov in his * Dissertatio S. S. Trinitatis mysterium methodo de- 
monstrativa sistens.”’ : 

4 He was obliged by the Theological Faculty in Jena to recall his treatise, 
“jn quo pluralitas personarum in Deitate ex solis rationis principiis demon- 
stratur :’’ conf. Ludovici Historie der Wolf. Philos. Th. If. § 539. 
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one of the most acute, though not the most successful.! “ Aoc- 
cording to the analogy of the human spirit,” he says, “ we must 
also find in God as the most perfect spirit, the faculties of thought 
and of will exhibited in three modes of action or three produc- 
tions, which are connected together and suppose one another. 
From an infinite power of thought must proceed: 1. The most 
perfect conception of all that is possible, so to speak, the materta 
tdealis of all possible worlds; 2.*The most perfect conception of 
possible forms, or of the arrangement and combination of these 
possibilities into all possible systems of possible worlds; 3. The 
knowledge, springing from this comparison, of the best and most 
perfect world among all these systems. In a like way, in the 
idea of the most perfect will, the following things are involved : 
1. The inclination to all possible good and perfection, the aver- 
sion to all possible evil and imperfection in itself considered—the 
voluntas primitiva ; 2. The relation of this inclination and aver- 
sion to the possible combinations or systems of worlds as they 
exist in the idea of them, according to the degree of the perfec- 
tions and imperfections conceived to be in them—the voluntas me- 
dia ; 3. The choice of that one of these worlds, in which, the 
least imperfection being allowed the highest perfection can be 
realized—the voluntas finals. Analogous acts of the understand- 
ing and will are found in the finite spirit also, and in every one of 
them, this spirit, as their suppositum inteliigens, is a person; but, 
in consequence of its finiteness, these acts come into being only 
in succession, one after another, and hence are accidental and 
changeable states, and always possible only on condition of being 
exchanged for one another. In the Infinite Spirit, however, 
these limitations must be considered as abolished, and hence 
these states must be conceived of as simultaneous, essential and 
eternally actual; or, we must say, that by means of them, that 
power of conceiving of or representing things which exists in 
God (vis repraesentativa Dei), that is the divine essence, has-a 
triple subsistence, and hence that three persons in the divine es-+ 
sence are possible by means of these acts.” It would be super- 
fluous to go into a further examination of this theory; we will 
therefore only add that Le Clerc was in fact the first one who 
thought that he could comprehend the possibility of three persons 
in the divine nature from the position, that what in a finite being 
was not possible, might exist simultaneously in God as several 


1 Introductio in theol. revelatam, § 406—426. 
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distinct series of thoughts. ‘“ God,” he says,! “ although only one 
in number can at the same time form various series of thoughts. 
God, thinking in a certain way, is called the Father ; in another way, 
the Son; in another, the Holy Spirit ; and thus there are nghtly 
said to be three persons in only one essence. A person is that 
which is neither a part por an adjunct of any other thing. But 
the Deity thinking in a certain manner, which is called the Fa- 
ther, is neither a part nor an adjufict of the Son or of the Holy 
Spirit, but is constituted wholly by itself; and the same is to be 
said of the Son and the Holy Spirit.” Reusch had only to com- 
plete this view by defining the difference of the series of thoughts 
possible in God according to the hypothesis which lies at the 
foundation of the Theodicée of Leibnitz. 

From the Transcendental Idealism, and from the general im- 
pulse which speculative philosophy has received in later times, 
there might have been expected a more profound comprehen- 
sion of the doctrine of the Trinity; but the relation of the decla- 
rations and deductions of the modern German philosophy to the 
doctrine of the church has as yet been brought out so inconsider- 
ably, that we cannot enter into a closer examination of them. 
We must content ourselves then, in conclusion, with reference to 
a small work of Fr. Baader (Ueber die Vierzahi des Lebens, Berlin 
1818), as one which is a sort of intermediate link between the 
older (especially the mystical), and the later attempts at the 
fathoming of our doctrine, throwing light upon both—although we 
do not fully agree with his positions. [Since the publication of 
this volume of Dr. Twesten, many works have been published in 
Germany which discuss this latter point more fully. Nitzsch and 
Weisse in the “ Studien und Kritiken” have both presented able 
arguments for an Immanent Trinity in the Godhead; the former 
giving the Biblical, and the latter the philosophical foundation 
for this doctrine. Baur of Tiibingen has published an elaborate 
History of the Trinity in 3 vols. 8vo; and Meier has given the 
first volume of a work on the same subject. The noted Dr. Fried- 
rich Strauss.has examined the whole matter of a philosophical 
construction of the Trinity with his usual acuteness and clear- 
ness in his system of Doctrinal Theology (1840). His conclusion 
seems to be that no philosophical Trinity is possible excepting a 
pantheistic in which the world is the second person. Both Schel- 
hug and Hegel concede a certain Trinity as necessary in a phil- 


* [n his “ Epistolae Thevlogicae,” Ep. I{. and [11, published under the name 
of Liberius de Sancto Amore,’’ p. 103. 
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osophical construction of the universe.! The views of Schelling 
are now more accordant with the Christian system, than when 
he published his ‘“‘ Method of Academical Study.” It is stilla 
matter of controversy in the school of Hegel, whether this phi- 
losopher believed in a Trinity immanent in God, or only a Trinity 
developed in, and growing out of, the existence of a created uni- | 
verse. By some he is considered orthodox in this point; by 
others he is reputed pantheistic; by many, if not‘ most, he is 

thought to be inconsistent with himself. His Lectures on the 
Philosophy of Religion were not published till after his death; 

and they have been published in two editions by different editors ; 

and the different editions differ, as might be expected from the 

fact that they were compiled from the manuscript notes of several 

auditors in different years. Had his own belief been clear, or had 
he not been influenced by a desire to give his philosophy some 
currency among orthodox men, this inconsistency could hardly 

have been so great. And in general it may be said, that what is: 
true of most of the attempts at a philosophical construction of this 
doctrine, is especially true of the speculations of the more recent: 
German philosophers, that while they may serve -to show, that. 
even philosopby does not disown the necessity of making certain 

fundamental distinctions in the very Godhead, that the concep- 

tion of God as only one does not fully satisfy the mind; yet they 

have signally failed in the endeavor to show, that these distinc- 

tions are necessarily the same as those for which the church has 

agreed to employ the word persons. This distinction is an infer- 

ence from the declarations of the Scriptures, and not from any 
philosophical speculations about the Godhead. ] 


1 (Conf. Schelling, Method. d. ak Stud. S. 184, Philosophie u. Religion, S. 
28. Hegel, Religions-philosophie, [1. S. 185, 199, 230—238, 263. Encycl. § 567. 
Gesch d. Phil. 8,8. Hase in his Dogmatik gives the most concise sketch of 
these various speculations, S. 638-9. “ The logical form of thesis, antithesis and 
synthesis lies at the foundation of most of them. For the most part they trans- 
fer the mode in which human self-consciousness originates into the divine self- 
consciousness, either in the mode already presented in the systems of Reusch, 
De Wette, etc.; or in the higher forms of pantheism, (as held by Schelling 
and Hegel), by considering the Father as the original ground, who becomes 
revealed to himself in the world's history as the Son, and as the Holy Ghost 
takes back himeelf into himself; or, in another way of expressing it, the Father 
becomes himself another in the Son, and in this other knows himself as Spirit; 
or, as it is given by those who are striving to overcome the pantheistic view, 
(Weise, Ganther and others), God in order to be a person must from all eter- 
nity have had in himself a distinction, must have “ syecificated himself,” gna 
threefold personality, unity in manifoldness,”’) 
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ARTICLE IV. 
MEMOIR OF COUNT ZINZENDORF. 


By B. B. Edwards, Professor at Andover. 


Tue life and labors of Zinzendorf embrace an important part 
of the ecclesiastical history of the eighteenth century. That cen- 
tury may be characterized, in general, as one of mediocrity and 
spiritual lethargy. Religious interest in every part of Chnsten- 
dom languished. On the continent the power of piety both im 
the Lutheran and Reformed communions, had given place to 
forms and ceremonials. The spirit of Luther and Calvin had not 
wholly disappeared, but it was nowhere in the ascendant Ia 
England and Scotland, it was a period for the most part, of lati- 
tudinarian views and practical irreligion, notwithstanding the 
universal assent to orthodox articles and catechisms. In this 
country, if we may credit historical records, the churches were in 
a state of melancholy degeneracy. Formality and an indiscrimi- 
nate charity were stealing into those sanctuaries where the Pari- 
tans had offered spiritual worship. Yet, in almost every part of 
the Christian world, there were revivals of religion, of greater or 
less extent. In the American colonies, in England, Scotland and 
Germany, there were many indications of the presence of the 
regenerating Spirit, and foretastes of better things to come. In 
Halle and its neighborhood, the flame of piety again shone out 
brightly in consequence of the labors of the Pietists. In Saxony, 
also, the Moravian church reasserted the claims of simple, living 
‘piety and of the primitive missionary zeal. Along with Franke, 
the Wesleys, Whitefield and others, Zinzendorf stands as one of 
the chief spiritual lights of the eighteenth century. 

His life is also interesting from its missionary relations. One 
of the principal marks of the genuineness of the religious move- 
ment, of which Herrnhut was the centre, was its expansive char- 
acter. It sought to benefit and save the most distant tribes. Its 
zeal seemed to be earnest in proportion to the remoteness and 
degradation of the objects of its love. In this it revealed its truly 
apostolical character, a descent from Him who established a re- 
ligion that is to be necessarily aggressive and missionary until it 
is universal. It is this feature, doubtless, in the establishment of 
the United Brethren, which has essentially contributed toits per- 
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manence. Its object has not been so much to make proselytes, 
as to win souls to the Saviour. The extension of vital piety, not 
the endowment of a splendid church, was the aim, and has been 
the effect, of Zinzendorf's exertions. 

Other points of interest in the life of the Count will be appar- 
ent in the progress of the narrative. His memoir is instructive 
from its developments of some of the peculiarities of German 
character, and also from its bearings on certain interesting ques- 
tions in mental philosophy and religious experience. Distin- 
guished men in civil life and literature, and who made no pre- 
tensions to piety, have regarded the course and character of Zin- 
zendorf with high respect and admiration. Among these may 
be mentioned, Von Koen, a cabinet minister of Frederic the. 
Great, Schiller, Gothe, Stolberg and Steffens. Gothe has given, 
in his “ Confessions of a beautiful Soul,” a portraiture of the 
mode of life and of the relations of the community at Hermhut. 
Steffens also has introduced into his poems a worthy delineation. 
of the personal appearance of Zinzendorf. 


Our main authonty in the following narrative, is the “ Leben 
des Grafen von Zinzendorf by K. A. Varnhagen von Ense, Ber- 
lin, 1830, 507 pages.” Some use has also been made of the Life 
by J. G. Miller, Winterthur, 1822. Both authors appear to have 
made a faithful use of the copious materials furnished by Zinzen- 
dorf’s own works and by those of his disciple and biographer, 


Spangenberg.! 


Nicuotas Lewis, count of Zinzendorf and Pottendorf, was 
born at Dresden, May 26, 1700. The family of Zinzendorf, raised 
by the emperor Leopold L in 1662 to the honors of knighthood, 
had long been in possession of large estates in Austria and many 
honors. Some branches of the house were friends of the Refor- 
mation. The grand-father of the subject of this memoir removed, 
on account of his Lutheran tendencies, from Austria to Franconia 
and took up his abode at Oberbirg, a castle near Nuremberg. 
Two of his sons went to Saxony and there acquired a respecta- 


"A serious and unaccountable deficiency both in » Varnhagen vi von Ense ¢ and 
Moller is the want of an index, table of contents and of divisions of any kind. 
The volumes are a solid, unbroken mass, without chapter, section or heading 
to the pages, 
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ordnance and commander of the fortresses, and the younger, 
George Lewis, was appointed one of the ministers of the conort 
of Saxony. Lewis, by his first marriage had two children, a son 
and daughter. By his second wife, Charlotte Justina, baroness 
of Gersdorf, he had one son, whose life is described in the follow- 
ing pages. The father was highly esteemed for his religious 
character, and his ability in the discharge of his duties. The 
mother was a woman of piety and excellent feelings. She was 
acquainted with the Greek, Latin and the principal modern lan- 
guages, and was also versed in theology and in the compesition 
of German poetry. The celebrated Spener, who was the means 
of giving new life to the Lutheran church in the 17th century, 
was an intimate friend of both parents. He had removed from 
Dresden to Berlin, where he passed an honorable and active old 
age. Together with the wives of the elector of Saxony and of 
the Palatinate, he become sponsor to the infant count. The 
duties of this relation were soon increased by the death of the 
father. The little one, hardly six weeks old, was carried while 
asleep to his dying father in order to receive his blessing. ‘* My 
dear son,” he said, “I must bless thee, and thou art more happy. 
now than I am, though Iam almost standing before the throme 
of Jesus.” He then, in emphatic words, gave him his benedic- 
tion, charging him to live not only as a pious nobleman, but as a 
devoted disciple of Christ. 

To the widow and her son was left only a small portion of the 
estate of the deceased count, which at best was not large. Ac- 
cordingly they quitted Dresden and went to Upper Lusatia, where 
the widow’s brother, Nicholas, baron of Gersdorf, possessed, 
among other estates, Grosshennersdorf and Bertholdsdorf, which 
subsequently became celebrated places. At the same time, this 
relative performed the duties of the principal magistrate of the 
district. But he, also, died in six months, and:thus left his young 
nephew once more an orphan. Two years subsequently, his 
mother entered again, under favorable circumstances, into the 
marriage relation. She became the wife of the Prussian general, 
afterwards field marshal, Von Nattsmer, with whom she went to 
. reside at Berlin. She committed her little son, not yet five years 
of age, to the care of her mother, the widowed baroness of Gers- 
dorf, with the full conviction that she thus consulted the best in- 
terests of the child. This noble lady, who had already devoted 
herself with the tenderest assiduity to the care of her grand-child, 
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became his secoad mother. She was a pattern of piety and 
virtue, possessed a cultivated intellect and was not without poetic 
talent. Under her enlightened guidance, a direction was given 
to the little boy’s feelings and education which determined the 
whole course of his life. A kindred influence was exerted upon 
him by his aunt Henrietta, the sister of his mother. The case 
of Zinzendorf adds.another to the not small catalogue of those 
excellent women, who have performed the office of step-mother 
in the gentlest and most judicious manner. Spener from Berlin, 
and the pious Franke, Anton and the baron Von Canstein from 
Halle often visited Groshennersdorf. All gave te the young 
4Aingendorf their warmest benedictions. On one occasion, when 
he was in his fourth year, Spener took him in his arms, and in a 
most affecting manner devoted him to the service of Christ. 

The health of the boy was delicate, while he possessed great 
warmth of emotion. His self-will almost amounting to obstinacy, 
semetimes broke forth in a violent manner. He had a quick ap- 
paehension, and strong powers of memory and imagination. In 
the use of language he early showed great aptitude. Still, his 
fiery. temperament was modified by habits of reflection which 
appeared in him when he was a mere child. In learning set and 
formal lessons, he was slow, while his religious feelings by ex- 
ample and exercise were rapidly unfolded. He was very early 
trained to devotional habits, and in his fourth year knew the prin- 
cipal truths of the gospel. He was greatly delighted with the 
idea that Christ is our Brother and died for us; his love to the 
Saviour was of the most artless kind. He was filled with the 
thonght that he then held with Jesus the most fnendly fraternal 
intercourse, and hé was not ashamed to confess to him all his 
faults.and sins. There was thus unfolded in the childish heart 
a. trustful intercourse with the Redeemer, which became through 
his whole life, a sweet and indispensable habit. For many 
weeks, he joyfully looked forward to those days in which the 
bisth and the sufferings of the Redeemer were celebrated, be- 
cause then beautiful little songs were sung, and he hoped to 
hear something very interesting about the Saviour. When he 
went to bed at night, if he had neglected to say the verse of a 
hymn which calls the Redeemer “our Brother,” he would weep 
for grief: His satisfaction with this topic, he alludes to in the 
following terms: “In my grand-mother I noted two circum- 
stances, which gave a direction to my entire future course. 
When I was in my sixth year, Edeling, who was my teacher for 
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three years, when he bade me good night as I went to my bed, 
used the most loving expressions about my Saviour and his 
merits and my relations to him. They made such a deep im- 
pression on me that I wept for a long time, and finally resolved, 
among other things, to live only for the man who had given his life 
for me. In this course of thinking I was taught in a very kind 
and condescending manner, by my dear aunt Henrietta. She 
said I must tell her my whole heart, and then we bore our wants 
in common to the Saviour. I had no fear of telling her what- 
ever was right or wrong in myself. In my eighth year, I lay all 
one night without sleep, while my thoughts, occasioned by an 
old hymn which my grand-mother sung before she went to sleep, 
wandered away into such deep speculations, that at last my hear- 
ing and sight seemed to vanish, while the subtlest atheistical sea- 
timents arose spuntaneously in me, and I was so possessed by 
them and so deeply did they penetrate my soul, that everything 
which I have since heard and read has appeared to me very shal- 
low and unsatisfactory, and has not been able to make the slightest 
impression. But similar speculations which have since ccourred 
have had no other effect than to deprive me of sleep or tempoga- 
nly excite my feelings, because my heart was with the Saviocuz, 
and I loved him with conscious sincerity ; often thinking that were 
there another God, I would rather be condemned with the Saviour 
than be happy with him. Such speculations did not have the 
smallest permanent effect on my heart. What I believed I 
willed ; what occurred to me in my reasonings was odious, and I 
then came to the firm.conclusion to use my reason in temporal 
things as far as it would go, and let it explain them as fally as 
possible and: thus sharpen my understanding; while in spiritual 
matters I resolved that the truth received into the heart should 
remain so simple as to become the ground of all other truth, and 
what I could not deduce from it I would instantly reject. This 
determination I have kept to the present day.” In another place, 
he remarks: “ I hear it told of my Saviour that he became a man. 
This much affected me. I thought with myself, ‘If my dear 
Lord is loved by no one else, J will still rest upon him and will 
live and die with him.’ So, for many years, in my childlike way, 
I held intercourse with him; for hours I conversed with him as 
one friend does with another. In talking with him, I was very 
happy and thankful that he had consulted my good in his becom- 
ing man. But I did not at all understand the greatness and suf- 
ficiency of the merits of his wounds and alas! the martyr-death 
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of my Creator. The misery and weakness of my human nature 
were not rightly revealed to me ; in order to become happy, I did 
my own will, up to a certain remarkable day, when I was so viv- 
idly affected on account of what my Creator had suffered for me 
that I shed a thousand tears and afterwards felt myself still more 
tenderly attached to him. I continued to talk with him when I 
was alone, and believed in my heart that he was very near me. 
I thought thus: ‘ He is God and can understand me; though I do 
not rightly make known my thoughts, he has a sympathy for 
what I shall say to him.’ I often reflected,‘ would he but once 
hear me that would be enough, I should be so happy all my 
life.’ ” 

At that time Zinzendorf entered into a covenant with the Sa- 
viour: “If thou wilt be mine, dear Redeemer, I will be thine '” 
This covenant he very often renewed. He also wrote little let- 
ters to Christ. These childlike exercises exerted their influence 
upon him in subsequent life. The church and the sermon, the 
singing of hymns and prayers furnished nutriment to these infant 
tendencies. The feelings of his heart, however, did not end 
there. He often gave to the poor his whole stock of money, de- 
hghting in acts of kindness towards all, while he was heartily 
thankful for any favor which was shown him. He readily con- 
fessed his faults and sought to free himself from them. These 
qualities of the little boy early attained such strength and perma- 
nence, that they made a deep impression on others. When Charles 
XII. of Sweden marched into Saxony with his army in 1706, a 
band of his soldiers came to Grosshennersdorf to demand a mili- 
tary contribution. They entered the castle and advanced even 
to the chamber where the little boy slept. The unexpected looks 
and style of speaking of this remarkable child made such an im- 
pression on the warriors, that almost losing sight of their object, 
they at once joined with much eamestness in his devotions. 


Residence in Halle. 


Zinzendorf, having acquired considerable knowledge of Latin 
and French and laid a good foundation in other branches of learn- 
ing, joined, in his eleventh year, the royal Paedagogium at Halle. 
This institution then enjoyed a high reputation as a place for the 
moral and intellectual culture of youth belonging to the higher 
elasses, in like manner as the Orphan House supplied excellent 
facilities for the education of youth of the poorer classes. Franke, 
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their founder, conducted both with the same great object in view 
—the promotion of piety. A like impulse the city and university 
also received from him. The last, founded in 1694, was flounsh- 
ing in all its youthful vigor. The Christian zeal, which here pre- 
vailed, often imparted an austere severity to the ruling spirits. 
The brethren, under the name of Pietists—derived from Spe- 
ners Collegia Pietatis, were opposed and decried in many ways; 
yet only the firmer did they hold on their chosen way. Zinzen- 
dorf, though familiar from his childhood with this mode of life, 
was now called to partake of some bitter draughts. His grand- 
mother accompanied him to Halle to place him under Franke’s 
charge. Whether worldly feelings had now become predomi- 
nant in him, or whether other causes operated, he was at any 
rate described to Franke as a youth whose pride needed to be 
humbled and whose impulses must be carefully restrained. Hence 
many methods were taken to cross his inclinations; he was 
thrust down into the lower classes; he was chastised severely 
and shamefully ; his rank and previous training were not at all 
taken into the account; his fellow-pupils ridiculed and even hated 
him. At the same time, he was not the less compelled to resist 
the seductive influence which they spread around him. “ While 
I, in obedience to the command of my dear aunt,’ so he writes, 
“entirely refrained from seeking female society abroad, though 
at home I was in the midst of females, still, on the contrary, the 
scholars sought to impart to me, with all the cunning, art and 
plausibility with which Satan can inspire the heart of man, their 
vices peculiar to schools and which were daily gaining the upper 
hand. I hada relish for such things; and besides, being natu- 
rally bold and forward, I felt impelled to know everything good 
or bad. But I was under the discipline of divine grace, while 
the others were not, so that I was not only restrained from all 
these evil deeds, but it happened to me more than once to win 
those for my Saviour who would have seduced me.” He now 
began to toil for the spiritual good of others with great zeal. He 
met with other young people, (among whom were some who 
had been notorious sinners,) in the contiguous villages, for the 
purposes of prayer and mutual exhortation. He was very desir- 
ous to unite his associates, and to promote their progress, in all 
the changes which they experienced in their numbers and to 
strengthen them against ill-will and persecution, They devoted 
themselves to the Saviour and to the advancement of his king- 
dom in a closer manner by forming a league under the name of 
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the “Order of mustard seed,” senfkorn, adopting certain regu- 
lations, and wearing as a badge a golden ring, on which were 
engraved the words “ none of us liveth unto himself.” This order 
with the existence of which Zinzendorf’s mother was made ac- 
quainted, held on its existence in quiet by means of correspon- 
dence, long after the members had returned home to Holland, 
France, Hungary and elsewhere. Zinzendorf formed a most in- 
timate friendship with the baron Frederic von Watteville, a youth 
of a distinguished Swiss family who was likewise a pupil at the 
seminary. The missionary zeal, which was enkindled at the Or- 
phan House under Franke’s lead, directed the attention of the 
youth to the resolution of personally engaging in the work of mis- 
sions,—a resolution which was followed by important consequen- 
ces. So great was Zinzendorf’s power of uniting together ele- 
ments of the most diverse character, that his spiritual life and 
labors began to savor strongly of a worldly spint. He became 
proud; he relied, (yet not in respect to the affairs of Christ’s 
kingdom, but in matters of a civil and social character,) on his 
own natural gifts and graces. Franke named him in consequence, 
the conceited count ; he loved to shine and take the lead; he had 
@ passion for dress and mirth, and was not disinclined to wit and 
joking. He became a party at the card-table—an amusement 
which Franke had wholly disowned. Zinzendorf remarked in 
respect to it, that one might do a worse thing, though he did not 
deny but he might doa better. Yet his love to the Saviour pre- 
vented these worldly feelings from gaining an entire ascendancy 
over him. Emotions of joy and faith when he was in adversity, 
and of contentment when he was in the meanest condition filled 
his heart. His first participation in the Lord’s Supper was the 
means of exciting in him unwonted emotions of love to the Sav- 
jour. Franke and his other teachers, to whom he exhibited the 
warmest affection, befriended him more and more as they wit- 
nessed the development of his character. On one occasion, 
Franke told him that he would yet become a great light to the 
church. A peculiar relation was formed between him and the 
baron von Canstein, Franke’s friend, a man of clevated rank 
and large fortune, who devoted his estate wholly to the promo- 
tion of religion and its institutions. He was a distant relative of 
Zinzendorf, and exerted such an influence upon his young friend, 
that the demeanor of the latter seemed to be in certain character- 
istics an exact copy of that of the former. Zinzendorf in the 
mean time made a somewhat rapid advance in his studies; he 
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perused the Greek authors, was able to write and speak Latin, 
paid some attention to Hebrew, and distinguished himself im 
public speaking. He also possessed great facility in composing 
German poetry. In this manner he passed six years in Halle. 
His health still remained feeble, so that on one occasion he left 
his studies and passed some time in the house of his grandmother. 
He finally quitted Halle in April 1716, his valedictory perform- 
ance being a Latin exercise on the “ Dogmatism of the Learned.” 
He now spent about three months at home, partly in attendmg 
to the instructions of a domestic tutor, Erisenius, and partly in 
private reading, especially of the works of Luther, together with 
delightful social intercourse. 


Zinzendorf as a member of the University of Wittenberg. 


Before commencing his university life, Zinzendorf paid a visit 
to his uncle and guardian at Gavernitz. This relative did not at 
all relish the young man’s pietistic feelings, and determined to 
send him (not as Zinzendorf wished, to the university at Halle) 
but to that at Wittenberg, partly on the ground that the latter 
was a Saxon institution, but particularly because a spint reigned 
there very different from the one predominant at Halle. The 
two universities were indeed in open conflict, Wittenberg main- 
taining the old Lutheran orthodoxy and contending that the Halle 
Pietism was a dangerous innovation, while the younger univer- 
sity looked upon Wittenberg as the patron of a cold, dead, an- 
fruitful orthodoxy. Zinzendorf’s guardian drew up an extended 
series of counsels for his nephew's guidance at the university, 
which, though operating as a great restraint upon his inclinations, 
he determined to follow. But being aware that an effort would 
be made to detach him from that course which was ridiculed as 
pietistic, he resolved to guard the more carefully those treasures 
which were so dear to his soul. Still he devoted himself zeal- 
ously to the study of law amid other branches of profane learmn- 
ing, as he had been advised. Even the physical exercises, 
which were appropnate to his condition, he did not neglect. In 
the performance of these too, in his accustomed way, he sought 
the aid of his Redeemer. “ People will turn it, 1 suppose, into 
ridicule,” he writes, “ yet without any occasion. A youth, addict- 
ed to pietism, who has any degree of understanding, knows that 
when his guardians and tutors direct him to attend on fencing, 
dancing and nding masters, he can find no adequate excuse to 
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decline these gymnastic sports. He consequently devotes him- 
self to them without much gainsaying; yet he takes connsel 
with his heart's friend, the all-worthy Saviour Jesus Christ, in 
order that he would give him skill in these things, that he might 
soon leave with honor all such matters and have liberty to ded- 
icate some hours of the day to more solid pursuits and those 
more befitting his feelings and future circumstances. My only 
and true Confidant has not let me on this subject pray in vain.” . 
Zinzendorf's main concern was to adopt a course of life by 
which he might secure the salvation of his soul, and thus con- 
secrate all his thoughts to religion. Hence theology became his 
favorite study. Public and private devotions were his delight; 
he read the Bible, sung pious hymns, sometimes spent whole 
nights in meditation, observed the festivals of the church and 
was more earnest in attending on the means of grace than at 
any earlier or later period. Still, while his conduct was more 
circumspect, his heart enjoyed less freedom and peace. The 
theological controversies, in the midst of which he was placed, 
occasioned an unpleasant confinement to his mind and sorrow to 
his heart. There were many unnecessary, harsh and long-pro- 
tracted disputes, as he describes them, which, during twelve 
years, afflicted his soul. His peculiar religious experience was 
thus exposed to repeated censure, and the more so as he remain- 
ed firm to the religious convictions which he had embraced at 
Halle, and which he was not at all backward to avow. He de- 
fended, against many assaults, the labors of Franke and the whole 
course of life and instruction which was concentrated at the 
Orphan House. The departed Spener, us whose disciple he had 
come to Wittenberg, he eulogised in a public and extended dis- 
course. The Wittenberg theologians, the most prominent of 
whom was Wersdorf, allowed this out-flow of well-meant zeal 
to pass without censure, and Zinzendorf himself soon regretted 
that he had cherished those unfounded prejudices, by which he 
was led to regard the Wittenberg theologians as pertinacious 
wranglers. When he knew them more intimately, he began to 
esteem and love them. But while it might appear as if he 
would be won over to the views prevailing at Wittenberg, the 
reverse actually took place. In confidential conversations with 
the Wittenberg professors, he ventured, both seasonably and un- 
seasonably, to remind them of their errors in respect to the Halle 
school, and to tell them truths which it was hardly decorous for a 
young student to advance. Indeed he did not refrain from pub- 
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lic exhibitions of his zeal. At the same time, his uncle, as Zin- 
zendorf himself relates, made it his object to implant in his 
nephew, as far as possible, different principles. He had laid it 
down in his instructions, that he should never defend a theme, 
hoping thereby that the young scholar would be drawn off from 
his pietism and be the more influenced to take the opposite 
course. But Zinzendorf found two ways of evading his uncle’s 
wishes. “In the first place,” he writes, “I was not command- 
ed not to oppose others, and secondly, it had not occurred to my 
uncle, (for he chenshed a hope, altogether excessive that I 
should abandon my Pietism at Wittenberg,) that I might, on the 
contrary, cherish the good design of making Pietists of the theo- 
logical Faculty at Wittenberg.” This result did not indeed 
altogether take place, yet considerable approximation was made 
towards it by his zealous labors. The stripling of eighteen years 
was esteemed by both parties as a welcome umpire, and he had 
already formed the design of travelling to Halle, in company 
with Wernsdorf, to see Franke, so as to complete his favorite 
scheme of reconciling the two schools; but he desisted from the 
project in compliance with the wishes of his mother and for 
other reasons. In the meantime he carried on an active corres- 
pondence with his friends, partly in Latin and partly in French. 
He also wrote much in addition both in prose and verse, and, 
among other things, a dissertation on “ Self-Love as the primary 
Source of the Affections.” He made great advance, likewise in 
the study of eloquence, poetry, history, languages, law and theol- 
ogy. His social intercourse was pleasant and edifying, there 
being something in his personal appearance very striking, while 
an acquaintance with him was much sought after. 


Travels. 


Zinzendorf completed his studies at Wittenberg in the spring 
of 1719. His uncle had in the meantime died, and his mother 
and grandmother resumed their oversight of him. Though they 
were highly gratified with the proofs which he exhibited of pious 
feeling, yet they hardly thought of any other course of life than 
one befitting his name and noble rank. His own mind, however, 
was busily engaged with other thoughts and purposes. Still, he 
did not choose to act in opposition to the proposal of his friends 
in regard to foreign travel. He first went to Holland, accompan- 
ied by his elder brother, and his tutor, whose name was Roederer. 
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The peculiar direction of his mind was seen in many little inci- 
dents. Frankfurt on the Maine, was particularly attractive to 
him on account of Spener who had there lived and labored. 
Among the paintings which he saw in the gallery at Disseldorf, © 
One representing the suffering Saviour made the deepest im- 
pression, which was increased by the words undemeath, “ Every 
thing have I done for thee, what hast thou done forme”’ He 
felt a sense of shame that he could answer this question no bet- 
ter, while he devoted himself to the Saviour with a stronger de- 
termination. At the close of May, 1719, he came to Utrecht, 
whence he journeyed to Rotterdam, the Hague, Leyden and 
Amsterdam. He then went back to Utrecht, where, with his 
tutor, he attended the university exercises. He busied himself 
industriously with law, history, medicine, to which he had a spe- 
cial attachment, the English language, but most of all with reli- 
gion, in comparison with which other things were of little ac- 
count. “In my nineteenth year,” he subsequently wrote, “I 
went to Holland and studied under various foreign teachers, who 
excited my mind, but did not touch my heart. The whole tour 
was the means of leading off my feelings in a sensible manner 
from all earthly things. The constant sighing of my heart was 
everywhere for Jesus and his blessing upon others.” He now 
read the Bible with new zeal, and also other writings which were 
fitted to edify and instruct. Meditation, also, was a favorite 
duty. An intercessory prayer, which he composed, for his own 
daily use, was drawn out into more than a hundred particulars, 
embracing the emperor, all Christian kings, the government un- 
der whose protection he then lived, his teachers, fnends, enemies, 
all the sick and dying, his Roman catholic relatives, all studying 
theology, the universities of Halle, Wittenberg and Leipsic, the 
Jansenists in France, the conversion of the Jews, etc. He now 
began to feel that attachment to litanies which he ever after- 
wards cherished. At the same time his general character and 
learning commanded much respect. He contracted an intimate 
friendship with several young noblemen from different parts of 
the continent. He became acquainted with the princess of 
Orange, who invited him to the birth-day festival of her son, 
which occasion he celebrated by a poem. He lived on intimate 
terms with the great lawyer, Vitriarius, and with the celebrated 
theologian James Basnage, of whom he used to say, “ that Bas- 
nage would receive the truth even from an adversary.” He here 
came in contact with men entertaining all kinds of religious be- 
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lief. The effects of the warm discussions into which he entered 
were not without salutary effects on his own character. The 
determination, to which he came, to let his opponents have the 
last word, conciliated their esteem and increased his reputation 
for fairness. He met four of his friends every day in a religious 
exercise, when he expounded a portion of the Scriptures. The 
meeting was opened and concluded by prayer. With the count 
von Reuss, who went before him to Paris, he formed a special 
covenant that they would live only for the Saviour and heartily 
serve him. At Utrecht he heard of the death of the baron von 
Canstein at Berlin, that man of elevated piety, of whom it may 
be said that he maintained in the midst of the world the charac- 
ter of a child of God, though he exhibited nothing of austenty 
in his demeanor. He left his estate to the Halle Orphan-house. 
In commemoration of his death, Zinzendorf wrote a poem, which 
breathes nothing of lamentation, but on the contrary, the most 
joyful confidence in respect to death. His fearlessness on this 
subject was at that time remarkable. He thought that a true 
Christian could be afraid of death only from ignorance. He 
made it his increasing aim to be ready for that event He had 
already adopted for his motto, aeterniéatt. 

In September, he went to Pans by the way of Antwerp, 
Brussels and Cambray. He remained in the French capital 
through the autumn and winter. Among the individuals with 
whom he formed an acquaintance were the duchess of Orleans, 
Lord Stairs the English ambassador, Marshall Villars, the baron 
Nicolas von Watteville from Germany, the Abbe La Tour, the 
cardinal Noailles, etc. On one occasion, he heard a Dominican 
monk preach, who appeared to him to be a second Tauler. 
The monk spoke with the utmost earnestness, insisted on the 
conversion of the heart, from which a change of life would of 
necessity follow, maintained that there should be no peace with 
the world, and showed the necessity of a reformation, not only 
among the poor, but especially among the great: Zinzendorf 
sought the acquaintance of the preacher, whose name was d’ Al- 
bizi, and who introduced him to the acquaintance of the bish- 
ops of Boulogne and-Montpellier, who were then with others 
contending for the necessity of an appeal from the pope's fa- 
mous bull, called unigenztus, to a general council. By his inter- 
course with this class of men, by his zealous maintenance of 
the cause of the Jansenists, by the boldness with which he 
defended the great principles of Protestantism, Zinzendorf in- 
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carred not a little danger of losing his liberty and perhaps, his 
hfe. It was reported that an attempt was actually made to pois- 
on him. He was also exposed to dangers of another kind. The 
French monarchy was then in the height of its splendor, while 
in no country in Europe did the Roman Catholic religion hold 
such dominant sway as in France. Paris was the centre of fash- 
ion and taste, where vice was clothed in it most attractive forms, 
and where everything was found which could seduce a young 
man like Zinzendorf, of noble birth, of warm feelings and of 
winning manners. Efforts were not wanting to induce him to 
swerve from the path which he had chosen and even to renounce 
his Protestant and religious principles. Yet he remained true to 
his convictions. His affectionate trust in the Saviour seems not 
to have been chilled in the frigid atmosphere around him. At the 
same time his feelings were liberalized, and lie learned to estimate 
others, especially Roman Catholics, with more candor and for- 
bearance. On the whole, his travels proved of essential bene- 
fit to him. They were the means of enlarging his views, ex- 
tending his knowledge in various departments of science and 
literature, and of introducing him to many estimable persons, 
with a few of whom he formed an endearing friendship. But 
the great practical lesson which he learned was the unsatisfac- 
tory nature of earthly good, and the blessedness of living in com- 
munion with the Redeemer. Every step of his wanderings con- 
vinced him that like Mary, he had chosen the better lot. To sit 
at the feet of Jesus was worth more than all which Europe 
could bestow. From Paris Zinzendorf returned home by way of 
Strasburg, Bale and Zurich. 


Residence at Dresden and Marriage. 


In October, 1721, Zinzendorf became a court-counsellor and 
judge at Dresden, in compliance with the earnest wishes, or rather 
what amounted to the commands of his friends, though in direct 
opposition to his own inclinations. He wished to become a 
preacher of the gospel and to employ all his talents directly 
in the service of the church. For the business and pleasures of 
courts he had no relish. Among the various motives urged upon 
him by his zealous relatives, was the example of some eminent 
civilians who had spent a life of simple devotedness to the Sa- 
viour in the midst of worldly avocations. Though he was now 
twenty-one years of age and authorized to determine his own 
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course of life, yet his mother, grandmother and aunts seemed aa- 
willing to relax their authonty or to look apon him in any other 
light than as a darling and dependent child He at length yield- 
ed to their wishes with many tears and took up his abode in the 
court. Still, as might have been expected, he did not find him- 
self at home in his new employment, and during the five years 
he passed at Dresden, he scarcely put his hand to any civil em- 
ployment. The only exceptions were cases in which his advice 
and aid could be of service to the poor and friendless. His de- 
light was in religious conversation, in social prayer-meetings, (in 
which he found a coadjutor in Dr. Loscher, church superinten- 
dent at Dresden,) and in efforts to promote the spintual good of 
all, both high and low, with whom he came in contact. Noble- 
men and courtiers shared in his friendly counsels and warnings, 
as well as the poorest artisan and peasant. ‘In Dresden I held 
every Sunday,” he writes, “ without any opposition from my civil 
or ecclesiastical superiors, a public religious service with open 
doors for every one who wished to attend. The wonder was on- 
ly this, that I was a preacher, who in obedience to his parents, 
wore a sword and became a member of the government, but 
whose whole heart, at the same time, was on the preaching of 
the gospel.” 

In the meantime, the situation of the two religious parties in 
Germany had somewhat changed. The old orthodox or Luthe- 
ran party had acquired more zeal and warmth in their religious 
services, while the Halle pietists were nearly stationary. Thus 
circumstance, among other facts, induced Zinzendorf to refrain 
from giving his allegiance to either party. At the same time he 
determined to assemble from men of all shades of opinion the 
genuine friends of the Redeemer, the true children of God, and 
in this higher communiop to overlook all outward distinctions. 
This plan took entire possession of his soul and spread over the 
future an indescribable interest. His grandmother, in pursuance 
of his design, purchased for him the estate of Bertholdsdorf, ad- 
joining Grosshennersdorf. The building of a house had been be- 
fore commenced. Here he now contemplated founding a com- 
munity composed of his numerous dependents, and in accordance 
with his ownideas. As an assistant he selected Andrew Rothe, 
@ preacher whose piety and intellectual gifts were held in high 
esteem. After providing for the spiritual necessities of the com- 
munity, Zinzendorf sought for a companion of like mind with 
himself who would give her attention to the secular affairs. His 
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choice, after much deliberation, fell upon the countess Erdmuth 
Dorothea von Reuss, sister of his friend at Ebersdorf. He had 
fully ascertained, before the connection was formed, that she was 
prepared, like himself, to leave home and country, at the com- 
mand of the Lord, and with ‘staff in hand, to go to the heathen. 
In order to free himself from worldly care, he put into her hands, 
at the same time, all his estate. In 1732, he gave her complete 
possession of it. In one of his works he describes her as, “a vir- 
tuous, well-educated countess, who had already given up those 
vanities, which both in respect to words and actions present so for- 
midable an obstacle to the progress of the gospel. She still ex- 
hibited in herself the happy traces of that beautiful communion 
which Spener had held with her grandmother, Benigna. That 
her husband might not be troubled, she assumed alone, from the 
first day of her marriage, the entire administration of household 
matters, and though the property which she had to manage was 
only moderate, still the simple foundation for our undertakings 
required more than a million of thalers ; this trust, for twenty-six 
years, she so executed, that neither in the house nor on the es- 
tates nor in the community, was there any complaint. For those 
who know her and her labors, it is not necessary to say that she 
devoted herself as a nursing mother to the Lord and his church.” 
In another place he writes: “ I have found from twenty-five years’ 
experience, that the help-meet whom I had, was the only one 
who could have fitted in to all the ends and corners of my voca- 
tion. Who had so perfect an acquaintance in my household? 
Who lived so unblamably before the world? Who stood by me 
so intelligently in renouncing a dry morality ? Who comprehend- 
ed so fundamentally the Phariseeism which had forced its way 
down through all these years? Who had so perfect an insight 
into those erring spirits who from time to time had mixed them- 
selves with us? Who could have provided so prudently and 
abundantly for my household needs for so many years? Who 
could live so economically and still so generously? Who at the 
fitting times could be so lowly and yet so lofty? Who could so 
represent the character now of a servant, now of a mistress, with- 
out affecting, either any peculiar spirituality or worldly-minded- 
ness? Who could undertake and endure such astonishing jour- 
neys by land and sea? Who knew how so well both to honor 
and despise the world?’ ‘“ With a weak body,” says Miller, 
“she had a well-balanced and cultivated mind, a manly courage, 
and the softest, sweetest and kindest heart.” “She was not 
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made,” remarks Spangenberg, “to be a copy; she was an origi- 
nal, and though she cordially loved and honored her husband, yet 
she reflected on all subjects with so much judgment that she 
might be regarded in a degree rather as a sister and frend.” Af- 
ter the death of her darling son, Christian Renatus, in 1762, which 
deeply afflicted her, she lost more and more her inclination for 
business. Weary of life and of its many hard labors and heavy 
cares, this noble woman at length entered into the joy of her 
Lord, June 19, 1756, after a sickness which was attended with 
little pain. She was greatly bewailed by all the members of the 
community, who had familiarly called and known her as “the 
mother.” She had six sons and six daughters, most of whom 
died early. Three daughters only survived their father : Benig- 
na, who was married to John von Watteville; Maria Agnes, mar- 
ried to the count Maurice von Dohna, likewise a member of the 
brotherhood at Herrnhut; and Elizabeth, whose husband was the 
baron Frederic von Watteville. These daughters followed in 
the steps of their parents with great zeal and fidelity, remained 
in the community and are now remembered with much honor. 


Settlement at Herrnhut. 


Chnstianity was first planted in Bohemia and Moravia by 
missionaries of the Greek church. When the Latin church 
obtained the ascendancy in those countries, a great part of the 
people continued true to their earlier faith, esteeming it as the 
most pure. With these the Waldenses were connected; John 
Huss and his followers contended for them with the Bible and 
with the sword, and the subject of religion became with them 
the great national question. But the exertions of the Moravians 
and Bohemians proved abortive; their church, persecuted and 
oppressed by the Roman Catholic, and cut off from the Greek 
communion, was compelled to seek in obscurity the means for 
its further existence and advancement. Deprived of outward 
resources, its adherents were compelled to cultivate inward affec- 
tion, and thus became more like the primitive Christians, than 
any religious community of modern times. They were in fact 
andin name Unitep Breruren. Luther’s Reformation awak- 
ened them to new life; their belief essentially coincided with 
his. The same fate which befel all the evangelical communions 
in those regions, during and after the Thirty Years’ War, abolished 
all remaining differences. Many, in consequence of cruel per- 
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secutions, had wandered to other lands, for example to Poland, 
Prassia and Saxony, where they founded churches. In Bohemia 
and Moravia, being wholly deprived of freedom, they were com- 
pelled to open their faith, as they were their books, and retain 
it only in the deepest silence. In the beginning of the eighteenth 
century, the terms which the terrible approach of Charles XIL of 
Sweden extorted from the emperor Joseph I, in favor of the 
Protestants in Silesia, awakened considerable hope; but it ex- 
pired with the retreat and fall of that warrior. Among the Pro- 
testants in some districts of Moravia and Bohemia, persecuted 
anew about the year 1720, there was a revival of religious zeal. 
Many now satisfied the desire which they had long cherished of — 
freedom in religious worship, and joined their brethren in foreign 
lands. A carpenter, Christian David by name, was particularly 
helpful in this emergency. He had before left his abode, Senft- 
leben in Moravia, reached Berlin, and was there living in com- 
munion with the evangelical church. Eight years earlier, he had 
earmestly sought the Saviour. In Gorlitz, where he practised 
his trade and constantly attended upon the awakening sermons 
of Schafer and Schwedler, he first attained true peace of mind. 
He here became acquainted with the candidate Rothe, and 
through him with Zinzendorf, who had just before returned from 
his travels. To the latter he made known the ‘melancholy con- 
dition of some of his brethren in Moravia. Zinzendorf immedi- 
ately engaged to receive the oppressed families and to provide a 
place of refuge for them. He at first thought of Ebersdorf; but 
as obstacles thwarted him in this direction, he determined to find 
an asylum at Bertholdsdorf, which about this time came into his 
possession. Meanwhile, three Moravian families, accompanied 
by the zealous Christian David, came, in the spring of 1822, to 
Upper Lusatia, first visiting Schwedler in Niederwiese, then 
Schafer in Gorlitz, by whom they were recommended to Gross- 
hennersdorf. Thence they repaired to Bertholdsdorf. The poor 
exiles were not able, as they greatly desired, to take up their 
abode in the village. A place was selected in a forest, protected 
by a hill, on the Zittau road. The spot seems not to have had 
anything inviting, for the company counted less on external ad- 
vantages than the aid of the Almighty. In the meantime, they 
depended on what was given or lent tothem. The countess of 
Gersdorf sent them a cow which supplied milk for the small 
children. She also assigned them the necessary timber for build- 
ing. Christian David struck his axe into a tree, with the words, 
Vou. IIL No. 11. 49 
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“* Here has the swallow found his house end the sparrow her 
nest, even thine altars, O Lord of hosts'” On the 17th of Jane, 
1722, they felled the first tree for the first house built in what was 
afterwards Heraenuvr. They prosecuted the work with so muck 
zeal, that the house was ready to be occupied in the beginuiag 
of October. Heitz, the pious domestic tutor, made a speech at 
Hts dedication. He gave occasion to the name by which the place 
was afterwards known, in a letter then written to Zinzendorf, in 
which he expressed the wish that the dwelling might always re- 
main under the protection of the Lord (unter des Herm Hat), : 
aud its inmates always rely on the protection of the Lord. 
Hitherto, Marche (domestic tutor at Grosshennersdorf) and Heitz 

had prosecuted the undertaking with the aid of the countess of 
Gersdorf, and with the cognizance and from the means of Zinzen- 

dorf, but without his particular knowledge or cooperation. On 

the 22d of December, when he was on the road, with his bride, 

to Grosshennersdorf, he was surprised to perceive a house newly 

built in a forest. Still, he heartily rejoiced when he learned that 

it was the dwelling of the poor Moravian exiles. He at ones 

went to them, welcomed them to the spot, knelt down and gave 

thanks to the Saviour, whose blessing on the undertaking he 

earnestly implored. He exhorted the people to have good cour- 

age, to keep up their trust in God; and then went on his way. 

It was important above all things, in the view of Zinzendorf, 
to lead all his people at Bertholdsdorf in the path of true prety. 
Yet, in accordance with Spener’s suggestion, he intended te | 
found only small churches to be in communion with the estab- 
lished Lutheran communion. He had not yet conceived of more 
extensive plans. The office, which he held as landlord, led him 
to administer the secular affairs of the establishment. These he 
did not mix with his spiritual duties, for he believed that the civil 
arm had no authonty over the conscience; in like manner he 
believed that a true pastor would not call in the aid of the escu- 
lar power in order to extend the faith; either would oceasion only 
detestable hypocrisy and utter ruin. His preacher, Rothe, wheas 
discourses were very impressive, lent him the most neqvasasy 
assistance. Schafer of Gorlitz also took an active. pest. im the 
enterprise. These three together with Frederic von Wattevilla, 
(Zinzendorf's friend from the time of his abode at Halle,) segard- 
ed themselves as brothers closely united, whose whole hfe was 
set apart to promote the kingdom of God. Watteville was a man 
of fervent piety and of a noble heart. His gentle nature and 
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condescending manners could not, indeed, prevent the disputes 
and misunderstandings which sometimes occurred in their reli- 
gious conferences. On account of these contentions, Zinzendorf 
sometimes kneeling alone before the Saviour, poured ont bitter 
tears. The conferences, in which, from time to time, other per- 
sons participated, were at a later period, greatly extended, and 
were not without a living influence on the community. Sull, 
Zinzendorf’s zeal did not content itself with such manifestations, 
bat multiplied channels for active exertion. As occasion offered 
he composed extempore spiritual hymns and odes in the freest 
measure, often adorned with the boldest and most startling figures. 
These effusions were indeed more remarkable for emotion than 
for judgment or taste. Still, they greatly promoted his own spirit- 
ual edification and that of many others. He possessed, also, a 
popular style of speaking, sometimes diversifying the religious 
meetings with dialogues and animated conversations. He thus 
becanie a kind of deacon or catechist to the pastor Rothe. In the 
afternoon of the Sabbath, he held a meeting in a hall in his own 
house, and went over the morning discourse which had heen 
preached in the church, interspersing free remarks and sometimes: 
correcting the opinions that Rothe had advanced. In conse- 
quence of these repeated services of the four individuals alluded 
to, in addition to the zealous cooperation of Heitz and Christian 
David, many persons were awakened to a deeper sense of the 
importauce of religion and became zealous adherents of their 
spiritual guides. Pious people from the vicinity also resorted to 
Herrnhut, to share in its religious privileges, while new exiles 
from Moravia here found a quiet home. 


Organization of the Community at Herrnhut. 

Among other wants, Zinzendorf discovered a great lack of 
practical works on religion. With the aid of the countess of 
Gersdorf, he established a printing office in order to supply the 
poor people in the vicinity with cheap religious works, as well 
as with the Bible. On account of some serious obstacles, this 
press was removed from Lusatia to Ebersdorf, where it was use- 
fally employed for several years. Not less zeal was manifested 
in favor of a project for establishing a school for poor children. 
A noble lady, Zetzwitsch by name, who was subsequently mar- 
ried to one of the Wattevilles, removed to Bertholdsdorf, and took 
charge of poor gitls, and thas laid the foundation of the girls’ 
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school afterwards set up at Herrnhut. A school for children of. 
higher rank was also contemplated. The resemblance of these 
establishments to those at Halle isobvious. The people at Herrn- 
hut soon received a new accession of pilgrims from Moravia, 
some of whom had been a long time imprisoned and otherwise 
grievously persecuted. Christian David visited Moravia and 
sought out the villages where the descendants of the Brethren-of 
ancient times lived. By his exhortations and those of two in- 
trepid men, David and Melchior Nitschmann, the people were 
much excited, and came together at night by hundreds, in secret 
places, to sing and pray. These movements could not be long 
concealed. The civil authorities interfered, some were cast into 
prison and were menaced with the loss of life. In these extrem- 
ities, five young men, threatened with a new imprisonment, fled 
in the silence of the night, fell down on their knees, on a spot in 
front of their native place, implored for themselves and their 
brethren the protection of the Almighty, and then went on their 
way through the wildest mountains, singing: 


“OQ happy day when I must leave,” etc., 


which had been sung in like circumstances, centuries before. 
They came to the house of Schwedler at Niederwiese, who com- 
mended then in a letter to Zinzendorf at Herrnhut. There they 
arrived on the 12th of May, 1724, at the moment that Watteville 
was laying the foundation stone of a building for a hall or chapel. 
Here they listened to a fervent dedicatory discourse from Zinzen- 
dorf, who prayed that God would suffer the building to stand no 
longer than it should be an abode of love and peace to the glory 
of the Saviour. Still, the circumstances of the new community 
were not those of unmingled prosperity. Men of vanous mental 
peculiarities and religious sentiments had here found an asylum. 
The conflicting opinions of the Lutherans and the Reformed in 
respect to the Lord's Supper, occasioned not a little difficulty. 
Hetz, a zealous member of the Reformed communion, left the 
service of the count; still the Lutheran view was far from being 
predominant. Enthusiastic or fanatical opinions also crept in. 
Some of the poor mechanics and day-laborers, inflamed with 
sectarian zeal, came out in direct opposition to their learned pas- - 
tors and noble patron. The first settlers at Herrnhut were men 
of a fervent spirit, but scarcely instructed in the doctrines of salva- 
tion. On the other hand the five brethren, who had just come 
from Moravia, were genuine descendants of the ancient Moravi- 
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an Brethren, and held fast to the church-organization of their an- 
cestors. The commingling of men of various opinions at Herrn- 
hut, seemed to them to preclude all hope of reviving the usages 
to which they were so much attached. When they zealously 
spoke of the necessity of reéstablishing the discipline and order 
of the Moravian Brethren, no one seemed to understand or ap- 
prove their design. The consequences, as might be expected, 
were irritating remarks, strifes and danger of an open rupture. 
‘These events were a source of the deepest grief to the count, — 
who began to doubt of the expediency of admitting any more 
exiles from Moravia. Still, he did not withdraw his protection 
from those who were already there. His compassion tnumphed 
over his displeasure, and in spite of indignant feelings which 
would sometimes break forth, he manifested, on the whole, to- 
wards his numerous dependants such forbearance, that his mod- 
eration became itself an occasion of finding fault with him. In 
reference to this unhappy state of things, Zinzendorf wrote: “ My 
best apology in respect to this matter is, that many persons of the 
description that we have here, the Saviour has already taken 
home as the trophy of his long-suffering. In the garden of the 
Lord there are trees which one must let stand this year and the 
next, in hope that in the following year some little fruit will ap- 
pear.” He sought not to disgrace them, or embitter their feel- 
ings; on the contrary, he watched for every trace of a better 
mind, and when anything faulty had disappeared, he thought 
nothing further of it. In this way alone, by the power of a friend- 
ly heart and by his genuine piety, he held his little community 
together in a manner truly wonderful. His Sabbath exercises in 
Bertholdsdorf often lasted from six o'clock, A. M. till midnight. 
The people of Herrnhut often brought a piece of bread in their 
pockets, and on no account were the religious services omitted for 
the sake of eating. With much pains, Zinzendorf succeeded in 
uniting those to the church communion who had withdrawn; 
and, finally, May 12, 1725, after three days’ conference which 
extended into the night, a plan of agreement in respect to reli- 
gious doctrine was happily adopted. 

Zinzendorf’s civil duties did not interfere in the least with 
these pious labors. Often when he went to Dresden, it was 
chiefly or wholly to promote the enterprise on which his heart 
was set. At that fashionable capital, he experienced much op- 
position, not only from the enemies and revilers of the gospel, 
bat from well meaning friends who misunderstood his motives. 
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Still he went on his course unterrified. “I belong to the num- 
ber of those,” he writes, “whom the Lord has called from dark- 
ness into light. Therefore I must testify of the light. Iam call- 
ed one of the nobles of this world; I must enjoy the privileges of 
one. Iam consequently bound, more than others, to bear witness 
of the light.” The opposition of the people of rank to his views 
led him to mingle more and more with the middling and lower 
classes, among which he found not a few of the excellent of the 
earth. He continued the religious service at his own house, | 
where many assembled, some of whom made no pretensions to 

piety. The count was also actively employed in preparing and 
circulating religious books and tracts. He translated Arndt’s four 
books on “ True Christianity” into French, dedicated the book to 
the Cardinal Noailles, and sent it by Watteville to Paris. About 
this time the establishment at Herrnhut received a fresh accession 
of strength from Silesia. These persons were devout in feeling yet 
but little instructed in doctrine. Zinzendorf sought rather to lead 
them to the Saviour than proselyte them to the Lutheran creed. 
At the same time, his missionary zeal Jed him to undertake the 
evangelization of some of the Wendish tribes who dwelt in the 
vicinity. In these toils his venerable grand-mother cooperated, 
bearing her part with him in the expense of an edition of the 
Bible in the Wendish dialect. This excellent lady died in 1726. 
For twelve years, on account of age and weakness, she rarely 
left her house. But when she saw her end drawing near, she 
went to Herrnhut, there to bestow her last blessing. In the 
meanwhile, the count labored with great diligence in favor of the 
persecuted brethren in Moravia. David Nitschmann who had 
gone home to visit his father, was seized and cast into prison. 
In order to liberate him Zinzendorf journeyed+to Moravia, but with- 
out success. On his return he held interesting religious services 
with his friends in Silesia, in Ebersdorf, Leipsic, Halle, in Lusa- 
tia and in Dresden. At Halle he had much interesting conversa- 
tion with the well-known Christian Thomasius, who entertained 
some doubts in respect to the utility of Zinzendorf’s labors at 
Herrnhut. On his return the count devoted special attention to 
an edition of the Bible to which he prefixed a preface, and which 
was accompanied with notes by Rothe and others. Meanwhile, 
a lawyer of Voigtland, who had become disaffected with his clergy 
at home, went to Herrnhut, and though kindly received by the 
count, employed his whole time to sow dissensions in the com- 
munity. His seal at length terminated in insanity. He left 
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Hermhnt and after some time died. But his works of evil fol- 
lowed him. The Moravian brethren, with few exceptions, left 
the church and communion at Bertholdsdorf Some of them 
were mean enough to spread the most infamous reports in rela- 
tion to the count. They called him the beast who had given his 
power to Rothe, the false prophet. The affair excited no little 
commotion and made in all quarters a bad impression. Herrnhut 
had become a nest of sectaries. Zinzendorf, though not wanting 
in confidence and courage, seemed to be somewhat deficient in 
the means of forming a sound judgment in the emergency. He 
had not that acquaintance with the doctrines of religion and the 
history of the church which would have enabled him to extricate 
himself from these embarrassments. Something more was want- 
ed than kind feelings and warm-hearted piety. At the same 
jancture a violent outcry was raised against him at Dresden. 
His religious meetings were broken up, and there were nota 
few other indications of his unpopularity, even with the court and 
the clergy. In these circumstances, he concluded, with the as- 
sent of his mother and other friends, to resign his office at Dresden 
and take up his permanent abode at Herrnhut. His first en- 
deavor was to effect such an arrangement of duties as would 
promise harmony to the community. He formed a fraternal 
_ agreement with the pastor Rothe, by which the rights and duties 
of the church patron and of the pastor were respectively deter- 
mined. Rothe was to assume the entire pastoral care at Ber- 
tholdsdorf, while the count, as the unordained catechist of Rothe, 
was to proceed, according to his own discretion at Herrnhut. 
The members of the community were made fully acquainted with 
the plan and offered no objection. The count, so as to be free 
from secular cares, now fully committed to his wife and to Frede- 
ric von Watteville all the domestic and financial arrangements of 
the establishment. Watteville also took part in the spiritual 
duties, and devoted himself to his work zealously and with an 
excellent spirit. Zinzendorf, also, now felt that he could gratify 
the single desire of his heart and labor only for his Saviour, un- 
disturbed by court intrigues and the scorn of an ungodly genera- 
tion. Still, he found the Moravians quite refractory. They per- 
tinaciously clung to the ancient usages of their church, and de- 
clared that they would seek a new asylum rather than adopt any 
other church organization. In this exigency, the count, after he 
had thoroughly examined the ground of their religious feelings 
and opinions, and found them evangelical, and after he had laid 
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the matter before some distinguished theologians and received 
their concarrence, determined to protect for the glory of his Re- 
deemer, these souls purchased with a preeous price. He accord- 
ingly proceeded to draft and arrange some ordinances by which 
the Brethren were organized into a free Christian society. The 
zeal of the count, sustained by love and patience, surmounted every 
obstacle. On the 12thof May, 1727, articles of agreement found- 
ed on old and established principles, were voluntarily subcenbed 
as binding statutes by all the brethren and sisters. These proceed- 
ings were hallewed by fervent prayer and by that influence which 
descends in answer. Twelve elders were chosen, not on account 
of age, but from weight of character, to perform the office of watch- 
men. Zinzendorf was elected general overseer and Frederic von 
Watteville, his assistant. The elders chose by lot four of their num- 
ber who constituted a kind of common council in connection with 
Zinsendorf, bearing the name of the “ Elders’ Conference.” Incase 
of no decisive preponderance of opinion in any direction, resort was 
had to the lot, which was viewed as iudicating the will of the 
Saviour. A general school for boys was established, and another 
for girls, both being under the direction of females. Oneof the most 
important arrangements was that of choruses, into which the whole 
community was divided according to sex and age. Each chorus 
had its own leaders aud assistants, religious exercises, songs and 
festivals. The female choruses in particular had strongly marked 
characteristics. A simple mode of dress was universally adopted ; 
all display was discarded; parasols and fans were dispensed with. 
A small protection for the head was made—commonly a hood of 
white linen without lace. The color of the string or band, by 
which it was tied on, distinguished the members of the chorus. 
The widows had one of white; the marned women one of blue; 
the virgins, a rose-colored one; and tke female children, one of a 
dark red color. The Brethren had no such mark of distinction. 
Stull, they all wore garments of great simplicity, commonly those 
of a brown or gray color. Neither sex put on mourning garments, 
since death, or rather the going out of life, as it was called im 
Herrmmbut, was regarded in relation to the pious as no cause for 
soxrow. Unions for prayer were formed, which continued through- 
out the night. Sometimes bands of twenty-four persons contim- 
ued in prayer—one person for an hour—from one midnight to 
another, following literally the command of the prophet to keep 
not silence and give the Lord no rest till he should build up Je 
rosalem. Of all these arrangements and exercises, Zinzendest 
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was the soul. The shorter and longer addresses, which his zeal 
prompted him to make in connection with Rothe’s discourses, or 
when there were baptisms, funerals, etc. were poured out from an 
overflowing heart. His talent for extemporaneous verse-making, 
and for changing and adapting verses to special occasions, was 
great. He was also accustomed to read a letter or a chapter 
in the Bible with a happy emphasis and striking effect. In 
order that the impression of these religious sérvices might not be 
dissipated by worldly business or indulgence in eating and drink- 
ing, @ usage, like the agapae or love-feasts of the primitive 
Chnistians was adopted. For the sake of preserving the utmost 
purity of morals, the two sexes were carefully separated. The 
sisters, in their various labors and exercises, were superintended 
by persons of their own sex. With true love and zeal Zinzen- 
dorf applied himself to the religions teaching of the young. Un- 
der his impressive instructions, a general awakening took place. 
The little children, like the adults, were deeply convinced of sin 
and earnestly entreated the Saviour for mercy. They often re- 
tired into solitary places in the woods, and on their knees, cried 
to Heaven for the pardon of their sins. The Count stood ata 
distance, carefully watching these little penitents. On their re- 
turn home, he sometimes accompanied them, singing as he went. 
In the childrens’ meetings, the Saviour waz described as a child ; 
his childhood was commended and praised in songs, and com- 
munion with him, as a child who innocently played, was earnestly 
sought. In such exercises, the count had a rich store of experi- 
ence in his own childhood from which to draw. “One day,” he 
writes, ‘‘a small child of three years came to the count in a 
chamber, fell down on its knees and prayed, ‘Oh my Jesus, take 
away what hurts my mind and heart, so that I might see thee all 
the time as thou art,’ together with many similar heart-breaking 
words, to the great edification of the count.” A hymn-book for 
children was collected and frequently printed. 

In the midst of all his other labors, Zinzendorf undertook short 
journeys to Silesia and Dresden, and visited by invitation, the 
-crown-prinee at Saalfeld, by way of Jena and Rudolstadt. At the 
different courts he met with a favorable reception, fearlessly pro- 
claimed his sentiments before men of all classes, endeavoring to 
do good to all as he had opportunity. In this manner originated 
the custom among the Brethren of sending out domestic mission- 
aries, two or more in company, to spread the principles of the 
community and to lead souls to the Saviour. Such messengers 
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were despatched to Voigtland, Silesia, Bohemia, Moravia, Hes- 
gary and Denmark. To the last named country, John and David 
Nitschmann were sent, carrying a short history of the Brethren; 
prepared by Zinzendorf, together with other notices respecting 
Herrnhut, for the use of prince Charles, brother of king Frederic 
IV. Three brethren went over to England to see those who 
held the like faith there. A deputation visited professor Buddeus 
at Jena with the request that he would cause to be printed in 
German an edition of “ Amos Comenius’s History of the Bohe- 
mian Brethren,” which had before been published in Latin. 
Subsequently, in consequeuce of urgent invitations, Zinsenderf 
himself visited Jena and stayed there some time with his wife aud 
children. He here found a hundred undergraduates, severat per 
sons who had taken degrees and even professors, who sympathized 
in his views and frequented the meetings which he held ina 
summer-house which had been hired for the purpose. Among 
this number was Spangenberg, afterwards a most valuable co- 
worker with the count and also the writer of a copious biography 
of him. By Zinzendorf’s influence, a kind of theological semi- 
nary of the most practical character was devised, of which Bad- 
deus was appointed principal. But the project met with opposi- 
tion and failed. The count was received with the same distin- 
guished consideration at Weimar by the duke, who consulted his 
in relation to important matters of government. At Gera he had 
an interview with the crown-prince of Denmark and his princess. 
At Hirschberg and Coburg, many songht his acquaintance und 
attended his meetings. He remained sometime in Lange's house 
in Halle and “ spake the things conceming the kingdom of God* 
to multitudes. More than a hundred stadents adopted, more or 
less, his views. From Halle he retarned to Hermhut by way 
of Merseburg and Dresden. 

During his absence, difficulties had occurred among the Breth- 
ren which occasioned some modifications in the arrangements of 
the establishment. The main cause of the trouble seems to have 
been a difference of views on church government. Some zeal- 
ous Lutherans were not willing to deviate at all from the views 
of the great founder of their church. The pastor, Rothe, and 
Christian David had become deeply involved in the controversy. 
While at Jena, the couat, in connection with the Brethren there 
had sent a spirited protest against these movements. But the 
matter remained unadjusted till his return. On the 6th of No 
vember, 1728, the statutes of the community were reduced to 4 
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new form, and the relations of the different classes were once 
more exactly defined. Christian David vacated his office as elder. 
Soon after, the remaining elders resigned and others were substi- 
tuted. The first article of the new statutes was in the following 
words : “ It is never to be forgotten in Herrnhut that the place 
was built for the living God and is a work of his Almighty hand; 
that it is properly no new piace, but an institution mtended only 
for the Brethren and for their benefit. In everything which is 
uadertaken among us, love and simplicity are to be sought.” 
These statutes also asserted that Herrnhut was and should for- 
ever remain free from all slavery and vassalage. The settlement 
of difficulties was entrusted to a common tribunal; rules for the 
aequisition of means of living were established ; the liturgy of 
Bertholdsdorf was adopted, still with the recognition of entire 
freedom of conscience and of that internal species of union pecu- 
liar te tae Moravian Brethren ; a more entire separation was ef- 
fected between the sisters and the brethren, not so much from 
any fear of actual evil consequences te morals, as to remove oc- 
easion of repreach. Since these statutes related to civil duties 
rather than ecclesiastical, they might be named civil ordinances 
and prohibitions. After protracted discussions, interspersed with 
religious exercises, they were unanimously adopted. Those who 
had occasioned the disturbance penitently returned to the bosom 
of the community. Thus, without any commotion, without any 
harsh measures, or the exercise of authority, a complete Christian 
reconciliation was effected. The mildness, the love, the unaf- 
fected spirit of charity and the wisdom of the count shone out 
conspicuously in all these proceedings. He now devoted him- 
self moze zealously than ever to the spiritual good of the people. 
Prayers, exposition of the Scriptures, singing, vigils, catechetical 
iastructions, etc. attested the fervent piety which prevailed. The 
eustem of whshing each others’ feet, after the apostolic model, 
was now first introduced. The subject of lots was more exactly 
defined and a new method of discipline for incorrigible offenders 
was devised. In 1730, the count laid down his office as princi- 
pal or civil overseer. His example was followed by the elders. 
Martin Lianer, a young baker and an eloquent speaker, was 
elected to the eldership. Anna Nitschmann, a modest, quiet 
young woman, who had supported herself by spinning wool, was 
made an eldresa of the sisterhood. A number of active and ap- 
proved brethren and sisters were chosen as helpers or syndics, 
whose aid Zinzendorf found to be very important. 
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Still, the life of Zinzendorf was by no means one of unalloyed 
prosperity. By adopting some of the devotional writings of the 
Catholics, especially certain beantifal hymns of John Scheffler, 
and in genera] by his liberal sentiments, he was accused of a ten- 
dency to papacy and of indifference to Protestantism, in additioa 
to the old charges of fanaticism and enthusiasm. Color was 
given to these reproaches by his intercourse with some Roman 
Catholic divines and by the efforts which were made to indace 
him to return to the papal communion. In the midst of these at- 
tacks from Protestants, a Jesuit, father Regent, whose endeavors 
to convert to popery the Schwenkfelders in Silesia had been ren- 
dered nugatory by Zinzendorf’s influence, came out against him 
with a book entitled, “ Notices of a new sect which has broken 
out in Upper Lusatia and Silesia.” This book was answered by 
Rothe, Schwedler and Schafer who were also assailed in it. The 
count found, at this time, a powerful. friend and defender in Jab- 
lonski, upper court preacher at Berlin, uncle of Comenius the 
Moravian bishop, and who himself sustained the office of bishop 
of the Brethren in Poland. With him Zinzendorf carried on an 
active correspondence, and his warm sympathy and cooperation 
greatly encouraged the heart of the pious nobleman. 


Various Events, Labors, Journeys, etc. 


Our limits will not allow us to follow in detail or in exact chro- 
nological order the subsequent life and experience of Zinzendorf. 
We have chosen to present at some length his early history as 
well as an account of the establishment at Herrnhut. We must 
now select a few of the more interesting incidents of his life from 
the mass of matenals which hie before us. 

In 1731, Zinzendorf, in company with several Brethren, made 
a visit to Copenhagen, and was very kindly received by the 
queen’s mother and by other persons high in rank and in office. 
The king, against the count’s earnest remonstrances, conferred 
on him the order of knighthood called Daebrog. Instead of seek- 
ing these earthly distinctions, it was his earnest desire to renounce 
them all. Though he found opportunities to promote the canse 
which was so near his heart, yet on the whole his visit seems to 
have been unsatisfactory. Among his pleasant recollections was 
the news which he had heard in the Danish capital of the con- 
version of the heathen in the West Indies and Greenland. The 
exertions of Paul Egede in the latter country, he determined ac- 
tively to support. 
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On the 8th of March, 1732, Zinzendorf formally resigned his 
office in the government at Dresden, taking occasion at the time, 
before the assembled court, to explain at length his religious 
views and the natare of the institution at Herrnhut. At this pe- 
riod a new and glorious field of activity was opened for the 
Brethren, in sending the gospel to the heathen. Four young men 
of active habits and fervent piety determined to devote their 
lives to the instruction of the slaves in the West Indies and 
Greenland. The count’s narratives, after his return from Den- 
mark, of the unhappy state of those degraded communities and 
the visit of a Moravian at Hermhut, who had been baptised at 
Copenhagen, were the means of.calling into life this new and 
imteresting enterprise. The matter was canvassed with great de- 
liberation, and all the difficulties which the missionary would be 
called to meet were fully adduced. Still, the zeal of the young 
brethren remained unshaken. After a sufficient examination, 
Leonard Dober and David Nitschmann departed for St. Thomas 
in the West Indies, in August, 1732. In the following year the 
two brothers, Stach, proceeded to Greenland. This was the be- 
ginning of the missions of the United Brethren, so extensive 
and rich in its results). When nearly all the rest of Christendom 
was slumbering over its obligations to the perishing, pagan world, 
a small and despised company in a remote part of Germany be- 
gan a course of heroic toil and of disinterested love, which will 
ever give it a most honorable place in the annals of the church. 

In 1734, Zinzendorf attained a long and much desired object— 
authority to preach the gospel. He delivered his first sermons in 
Tubingen on the 19th of December. In the following year 
David Nitschmann was consecrated as a bishop by Jablonski 
This step was taken mainly in order that the missionaries whom 
the community at Herrnhut should send to the heathen might be — 
ordained before their departure. In 1735, the count undertook a 
joumey to Constance and Zurich. While in the former place, 
he visited those spots where John Huss and Jerome of Prague 
encountered the flames with such heroic courage. Zinzendorf 
composed and sung an ode in honor of the martyrs. In 1736, 
repeated and pressing invitations from Holland induced him to 
undertake a journey into that country. He set out on the 15th 
of February, accompanied by more than sixty persons, among 
whom were his wife and eldest daughter. In Hof, between 
Meissen and Leipsic, he visited his elder brother, a respectable 
and pious man, but unlike the count in zeal and peculiar religious 
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tendencies. He tarried at Jena three days and addressed the 
pious people whom he found there, individually and in hymns 
and discourses. He reached Amsterdam on the 4th of March, 
and was welcomed by multitudes, both of the high and the low, 
including some pious strangers from Holstein and England. A 
large dwelling was entirely filled by him and his friends. The 
countess took her station at the head of the household, and di- 
rected the labors of the friends and helpers who voluntarily as- 
sumed the position ef servants. The count made the same daily 
disposition of his time as in Herrnkut. At 8 o'clock, A. M., he 
delivered a discourse on the lot of the day; at evening twilight 
there was a singing exercise ; at 11 o'clock P. M. a short exhor- 
tation was given as a concluding exercise to the day. Besides 
these regular exercises, special meetings were held, in accor- 
dance with the customs at Hermhut. The number of visitors 
constantly increased, partly from religious impulses, partly from 
euriosity to hear the count preach, till it was necessary to make 
a@ new arrangement for want of space to hold the throng. The 
men assembled for religious service at one hour, the females at 
another. At length, the count was compelled to dehver his dis- 
courses before the door to the multitudes standing without and 
within the house. The effect of his sermons and exhortations 
was extraordinary. In addition to members of the Reformed 
Church who were on intimate terms with him and whose gen- 
wine piety and mild manners were particularly pleasing, mem- 
bers of various sects and some who were attached to heterodox 
communions thronged around him and were deeply impressed by 
his fervent discourses. He came in contact also with Socintans 
and Mennonites, some of whom were deeply impressed by his 
sermons and conversations. <A learned Socinian, Semnuel Crel- 
lius, was so affected that he concluded to proceed to Hermhat 
with the count. Though he did not carry this resolution into 
effect, yet ten years afterwards he returned, as he expressed it, 
to the dear Lamb of God, and died expressing his confidence 
that he should find salvation in the blood of the Lamb. Sail, 
the zealous nobleman did not escape persecution. Opinions 
were ascribed to him which he adduced only to contrevert. He 
was reported to be influenced by political motives in faver of the 
house of Orange. A justification of his character and proceed- 
ings, which he caused to be printed, was the means of removing 
these scandals and prejudices only in part. In the mean time, 
he used the most zealous efforts, to promote the interests of the 
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Bretbren. The obstacles, which prevented the introduction of 
missions into the Dutch colonies, were much diminished, though 
not wholly removed, by his earnest representations to the direc- 
tors of the East India and of the Sunnam Companies, and to 
some of the most influential officers of government. The prin- 
cess of Orange proposed that there should be some place in Hol- 
land devoted to the Brethren, and which might serve as an inter- 
mediate resting spot for missionaries going from or returning to 
Herrmnhut. Such a refuge was set apart ata place on the prin- 
cess's estates called Heerendyk. A part of the count’s retinue 
remained in Holland to complete the arrangement. Zinzendorf 
set out on his return home on the 15th of April. 

At Cassel, the count received intelligence that the govern- 
ment of Saxony had forbidden him to reside any longer in their 
dominions. This unexpected stroke he bore with exemplary pa- 
tience, and proceeded on his journey to Ebersdorf, employed in 
the most confiding intercourse with his Saviour. David Nitsch- 
mann met him on the way, handed to him the royal rescript and 
informed him that a Second Commission was expected at Herrn- 
hut, whose object, as it was feared, was the entire destruction of 
the community. The alleged reasons of these proceedings were 
the old complaints that Herrnhut was the rendezvous of the 
subjects of foreign governments, and that it was becoming the 
seat of various irregularities dangerous to church and State ;— 
allegations which Zinzendorf’s enemies at Court were not un- 
willing to make use of. In the mean time the countess, who had 
retarned to Herrnhut, received very graciously the members of 
the royal commission, among whom was the superintendent Los- 
cher. They investigated all the details of the establishment 
and were fully and candidly informed in respect to its history 
aud objects. They at length returned very favorably disposed 
towards the Brethren. 

Zinzendorf, now in exile from home and country, was free to 
indulge his increasing love for travel and missionary labors. In 
the summer of 1836, he journeyed through a large part of Ger- 
many. At Berlin, he visited his mother and her husband, field- 
marshal von Natzmer, with whom he found the most cordial 
reception. From Konigsberg to Riga he travelled, mostly on 
foot, enjoying, as he termed it, the most endeared communion 
with the Redeemer. At Riga and Neval he found many adhe- 
rents, both among the clergy and laity; he preached to great 
erowds, zealously promoted the translations of the Bible into the 
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Esthonian and Lettish dialects, which were then commenced, and 
contributed his counsels and pecuniary aid to other benevolent 
objects. At Memel, he wrote to the king of Prussia, strongly 
commending to his notice the condition of the poor, persecuted 
Salizburgers. On the 25th of October, he arrived at Berlin. He 
here received a note from the king, Frederic William L, inviting 
him to visit his majesty. At the interview the count had hardly 
uttered a word, before the king saw that he was a very different 
man from what he had been represented ; that, instead of being 
a weak enthusiast or a headstrong fanatic, he possessed a clear 
and vigorous understanding and a thorough acquaintance with 
the ways of the world. Accordingly he engaged in a protracted 
and familiar conversation with him, which, three days subse- 
quently, was repeated, the king feeling for him increasing re- 
spect and love. On the last occasion, Frederic William declared 
before the whole, court, that Zinzendorf was neither a heretic nor 
a political disturber, but that his whole fault was that as a noble- 
man and one respected in the world, he had devoted himself en- 
tirely to the service of the gospel. The king subsequently affirm- 
ed in public, “ that the devil from hell could not lie more cunning- 
ly than Zinzendorf’s opponents had done.” The result of this 
friendly intercourse was that, May 20, 1737, the count was or- 
dained a bishop by order of the king. The service was per- 
formed privately in Jablonski’s house by that prelate and bishop 
Nitschmann, with the written concurrence of bishop Sitkovius of 
Poland. This royal and ecclesiastical patronage, while it in- 
creased the reputation of Zinzendorf with many who had over- 
looked or undervalued him, furnished occasion for jealousy and 
fear lest he should make an undue use of his spiritual power. 
In consequence of a letter of von Natzmer to the king of Po- 
land, Zinzendorf obtained permission to return to Hermhut. An 
order from the court of Saxony soon followed, allowing the com- 
munity to remain undisturbed, so long as they adhered to the 
doctrines of the Augsburg confession. 

In 1737, Zinzendorf undertook a voyage to the West Indies, 
to promote the Brethrens’ missions in those islands. He sailed 
from Holland on the 26th of December and arrived in St. Eusta- 
tia on the 28th of Jan. 1739. He at once passed over to the 
Danish island of St. Thomas. The affairs of the mission were 
io a melancholy state. The brethren had been three months in 
prison on account of their refusal to take an oath which had been 
required of them in a court of justice, the Moravians properly so- 
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called declining to confirm their declaration by an oath. At the 
imstance of Zinzendorf, the Danish governor released the mis« 
sionaries. At the same time the count began to labor zealously 
for the conversion of the negroes; his meetings were thronged; 
and many of the poor slaves appeared to come out from their 
spiritual bondage into the freedom of the gospel. The planters, 
as might be expected, took the alarm and complained to the gov- 
emor that Zinzendorf taught the negroes to become better Chris- 
tians than their masters. As tiie governor had not the power or 
the desire to afford the needed protection to the slaves and the 
maissionaries, Zinzendorf concluded to return immediately and 
lay the case before the court at Copenhagen, taking with him 
the complaints which the converted negroes had themselves 
written to the Danish king. He embarked on the 28th of Feb- 
ruary, and in seven weeks reached England, and on the Ist * 
June rejoined his wife and children at Marienborn.! 

On his return, he devoted himself with unremitting zeal to the 
eoncems of his community which were now enlarging themselves 
im every direction. Miiller, who had been a professor at Leipsic, 
was chosen bishop. Bishop and Anna Nitschmann were des- 
patched on a missionary journey to North America. New mis- 
sionaries were sent to Greenland and Surinam. Ia 1741, Zin- 
vendorf journeyed with a large retinue to Geneva where his soa 
Christian Renatus was about to resume his studies. The ordet 
of march was a little amusing. The countess, her daughter and 
two female companions led the van; some days afterwards the 
young count with a number of others took up the line of march; 
after a like interval, a third detachment proceeded; then, Zin- 
zendorf followed with several brethren and two female elders; a 
sixth division brought up the rear. A copious letter in French, 
explanatory of the nature, history and objects of the United Breth- 
ren was addressed by Zinzendorf to the “venerable company of 
professers and pastors of the church at Geneva.” His represen- 
tations were courteously received, but seemed to make but little 
impression on the degenerate descendants of Calvin and Beza 

On his homeward journey, the count conceived the plan of un- 
dertaking a voyage to North America. On the 7th of August, 
he set out, having camsed the eleetion of a new bishop, John 
Nitschmann, and a boerd of advisers under the name of the Gen- 
eral Conference. Having been detained several weeks in Hol- 


' Whether he actually made representations on the subject to the govern- 


ment at Copenhagen, we are not informed 
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Jaad on urgent business of the brethren, he reached London im 
safety. Ata synod held in that city, a deacon was chosen to 
manage, in connection with the countess the pecuniary affairs 
of the community which had now become somewhat involved. 
The count sailed for New York on the 17th of Sept, accompa- 
nied by his eldest daughter, Benigna, now seventeen years old; 
his wife returned to Germany. At the end of November the 
ship arrived at New York. He was hospitably received, and 
held a number of meetings with some friends. At Philadelphia 
he addressed a letter to the governor of Pennsylvania, announc- 
ing that the only object of his visit was to promote the spiritual 
good of his countrymen, of whom there were more than 100,000 
in the province. On the banks of the Delaware, he found an 
establishment of the Brethren, from which, at a later period, pro- 
ceeded the flourishing colonies of Nazareth and Bethlehem. On 
the 28th of May, he delivered an address in Latin, in the govern: 
ors house, before many distinguished men, among whom was 
Dr. Franklin, in which he unfolded the principal grounds of his 
undertaking. This address was printed. The labors of the count 
were incessant both among the Reformed and the Latherans. 
The good fruits which at first appeared were in a measure nen- 
tralized by some unhappy collisions, both with their visitor and 
with each other. Of his reception and labors, Anna Nitschmann 
thus wrote to the community in Europe: “ How beautifully and 
jovely it looks in Bethlehem, I cannot write to you. Never in 
my life have I seen any thing equal to it. We were all together 
@ month while the affairs of the community were set in order. 
We loved each other like children. This was accomplished by 
the dear Lamb of God, who has made out of sinners such happy 
children of grace. Our very dear brother Lewis is now complet- 
ing his travels in these wilds, and will then set in order various 
things in Pennsylvania and in the churches. Pennsylvania hes 
_ treated him very unkindly; there are notorious enemies of the 
cross of Jesus and of his blessed little charch of sinners; still, 
they have effected nothing. The Lord is with us." This letter 
alludes to the common accusations and shamefal reports which 
the good count was called to meet here as well as in Europe. 
The novelty of the circumstances in which he appeared. was 
enough in the view of many persons to condemn him. He ap- 
peared, somewhat like Whitefield, commissioned to break up the 
spiritual lethargy in which the mass of the population of this 
country were then involved. Some preachers, finding him act a 
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partizan of their particular communion, denounced him as the 
false prophet or the beast of the apocalypse. At the outset, Zm- 
zendorf took pains to refute these calumnious charges, and for 
this purpose procured the insertion of two communications in Dr. 
Franklin’s newepaper. Subsequently, he was disposed to trust | 
to time, or rather the good Providence of God for his vindication. 

Among his other labors, the count visited the Indians on the 
Delaware and Susqnehannah rivers. His exhortations were at- 
tentively listened to by many of the Indians, though some of the 
more evil-disposed appear to have entertained designs of mur- 
dering him. The general effects of his labors on the German 
population and the establishments of the Brethren were happy. 
He sailed for Europe with his daughter and Anna Nitschmann, 
on the 9th of Jan. 1743, and arrived at Dover, England, Feb. 17th, 
where he was joyfully received by his numerous friends. While 
in London he preached daily in the Brethren’s church in German; 
on the following day, the sermon was repeated in English. On 
one occasion he preached in French. 

The remainder of Zinzendorf’s life was passed in the most in- 
defatigable activity. He made repeated joumeys to Silesia, 
Holland, England and various parts of Germany, and attempted 
to enter Russia, but was forbidden by the empress. His toils at 
Herrnhut were unremitted. By sermons, addresses, conversa- 
tions in public and in private, in season and out of season, he 
endeavored to win souls to the Saviour, and to build them up in 
the faith. Ata synod in 1747, John von Watteville and Leonard 
Dober were chosen bishops, more than thirty persons were 
named as deacons and deaconesses, and two hundred were ap- 
pointed acolytes. His daughter Benigna, married to von Watte- 
ville, departed with her husband, in 1747, on a visit to the mis- 
sions in North America and the West Indies. Among the prin- 
cipal labors of the count was the preparation of books for the 
press, especially those which he felt compelled to write in de- 
fence of the Brethren. Of the distinguished individuals who 
assailed his system were Bengel, Walch and Baumgarten. The 
most important of these publications amounted to about twenty. 
Some errors and indefensible things in the movements of the 
Brethren, and even in those of the count, furnished plausible 
ground for these assaults. Most of them were, however, charac- 
terized by great injustice and prejudice; some were filled with 
abuse and scurmility. In 1745, the count published a vindication, 
with the title: “ The present Condition of the kingdom of Jesus’ 
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Cross in ite Innecence; er various obvious facts in answer to 
innumerable falsehoods put forth against a well-known evangeli- 
eal community.” This volume, without naming any opponest 
.o# publication, was written with earnestness and ability and had 
a favorable effect on the unprejudiced. Zinzenderf then pub- 
lished a series of works, in the form of autobiography or personal 
yeminiscencea. It is the most peculiar and characteristic of his 
Writings, and is rich in notices of his childhood and youth. In 
1746, a collectiun of his addresses to the community at Herrnhut 
appeared. This was followed in 1747 by Thirty-one Disceurses 
gn the Augsburg Confession, which he had delivered to the 
theological seminary at Herrnhat. In 1751, the work of Span- 
geuberg was published, in which the count took part, and which 
was entitled, “ Exhibition of the true answers to more than three 
hundred accusations.” 

In d751, Christian David died, the first of the Moravians who 
settled at Hermhut, and the leader of the Greenland mission. 
In May 1752, Zinzendorf’s son Christian Renatus, a young map 
of gentle feelings, of childlike piety, and of great promise, de- 
parted to his everlasting rest. His parents were filled with inex- 
pressible sorrow, and the count seems never to have recovered 
from the shock. In 1753, he procured the publication in London 
of a hymn book, containing more than 2000 hymns, “old, new 
and translated.” A second part was published in 1754, of more 
than 1000 hymns, containing many of Zinzendorf's own composi- 
tions. He subsequently published a collection of hymus which 
had been written by his son. On the 19th of July, 1756, the 
countess sweetly and without pain slept in Jesus. Her nume- 
rous cares and frequent journeys had impaired her constitution. 
Her health was also much affected by the death of her son. 
She was so universally and deeply bewailed, that Zinzendorf 
himself was compelled to assume the office of consoling otbers. 
In the following year, Zinzendorf was united in marrage with 
Anna Nitschmann, in accordance with the unanimous advice of 
his friends, who perceived that his excessive labors and the break- 
ing up of his domestic habits, were fast bringing him to the grave. 
His missionary spirit continued unabated to the last. Fresh mis- 
sionaries were sent to Egypt and Abyssinia, and the establish- 
ments in North America were carefully provided for. At the 
game time, several of the stations in Europe suffered the horrors 
of the war which then raged in so many parts of the continent. 
Saxony and especially Silesia were the theatse of the bloodiest 
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battles and of campaigns most destructive to the lives and prop- 
erty of the people. Some places where the Brethren dwelt, were 
utterly destroyed. In most of them troops were quartered and 
vanous hard exactions levied. Still, amid all these troubles, gen- 
eral prosperity attended the labors of Zinzendorf and his codd- 
jutors, 

The last days of this venerable man now drew near. On the 
Sth of May 1769, he was seized with an illness which proved to 
be a catarrhal fever and which ended fatally on the 9th of that 
month. He enjoyed, throughout his illness, great peace of mind 
and assured hope of eternal life. He passed a part of one sleep- 
less night in reading recent news from the missionary stations. 
On the day of his death, he called his three daughters to his bed- 
side, kissed them and bade them an affectionate farewell. About 
a hundred of the brethren and sisters took a tearful adieu of him. 
He then reclined his head, closed his eyes, and while his son-in- 
law, John von Watteville, repeated the words, “ Lord, now lettest 
thou thy servant depart in peace,” he breathed out his last breath 
with the word “ peace.” 

His death was made known to the community, as is usual with 
Brethren, by the sound of a trumpet. The people assembled ia 
the afternoon, and after John von Watteville had made a short 
address, fell on their knees and gave thanks to the Saviour, who 
through the departed saint, had so magnified his mercy. On the 
16th of May, the interment took place. More than two thousand 
strangers from the surrounding country came together, among 
whom were distinguished Austrian officers, and a troop of imperial 
grenadiers who were stationed at Zittau. Besides these stran- 
gers, twenty-one hundred persons belonging to the Brethrens’ 
establishments, followed the body to the grave, among whom 
were thirty-two ministers and deacons, some of them from Hol- 
land, England, North America and Greenland. A monument, 
with a simple inscription, was erected over his remains. In the 
same month, his wife died with the same joyful resignation to 
the Saviour’s will. 

Zinzendorf’s bodily presence was imposing, indicating great 
vigor and firm health. His strength was impaired only after the 
most indefatigable labors. His countenance revealed some of 
the finest features,—a beautiful mouth, a high forehead, and blue 
eyes full of fire and, at the same time, of benevolence.! His 


1 “The count has a fine form. His eyes are neither too dull nor too fiery. 
He has a fresh color and all the marks of a sanguine temperament,"—Ven 
Koen. , 
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manner was open, frank, affectionate and very wiming. He 
was ever ready to converse with men of all ranks, and in a way 
remarkably adapted to their position and circumstances. 
Zinzendorf’s most remarkable characteristic was a confiding 
simplicity and a harmless gaiety, passing, when occasion offered, 
into sprightly humor and wit. His feelings were extremely ex- 
citable, sometimes exhibiting the most passionate warmth. They, 
however, soon subsided and left no trace of ill-will. His powers 
of imagination and fancy were originally strong, but were not 
properly cultivated or regulated. Some of his poems exhibit 
great vigor of conception, clothed in the boldest and most strik- 
ing imagery; but he was deficient in rhetorical taste and judg- 
ment. In some respects, his compositions strikingly resembled 
those of Charles Wesley, though they lack the genius, the ex- 
quisite feeling, the felicitous expression which distinguish some 
of the hymns of the English Methodist. Zinzendorf’s faculties 
fitted him peculiarly to act on the living world. Here he woald 
not suffer in comparison with the first men of any age. He had 
the power to seize upon a great and worthy object, and in all his 
troubles and controversies, never to lose sight of it; he had a te 
insight into the ways of the world in general, and a remarkable 
tact in applying his knowledge to particular cases ; great acute- 
ness and versatility in shaping his course as circumstances varied ; 
adaptedness to his position as a leader and founder of a comma- 
nity; uncommon powers of invention in discovenng the needful 
yesources ; strength of purpose when labonng alone or in public; 
courage, presence of mind and perseverance ; an inextinguish- 
able zeal and great powers of eloquence, both with his pen and 
voice. He lacked scarcely one quality necessary to form a great 
statesman. A statesman he unquestionably was, one of a noble 
rank, connected with a kingdom that shall stand forever. He 
shunned the honors of earthly courts only from love to those 
whieh alone would satisfy him. Yet his simple and fervent piety 
was his crowning grace. A holy and childlike trust in God illa- 
minated the path of his life and imparted serenity to his last hours. 
The cross was the centre of all his joys and labors. On the 
Lamb of God his hopes of salvation rested. Love to Him was 
the impelling motive of his labors, beginuing in the country of 
the Reformation and reaching to the ends of the earth. His 


1 « Zinzendorf has not only much wit but vigorous powers of imagination. 
One need only read bis hymns to be convinced of thie, There are passages 
which could beve flowed only from the original fountains of a 
Keen. ve 
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highest eulogy is, that his field was the world. Messengers of 
grace went forth from the little village of Hernhut to the snows . 
of Greenland, the burning deserts of Afriea and the pestilential 
swamps of South America. While kings and princes were 
listening to the impassioned appeals of the pious nobleman in 
Amsterdam and Berlin, his disciples were proclaiming, in per- 
suasive accents, the love of Jesus to barbarous fishermen near 
the northern pole and to naked savages under the line. The 
silent industry and peaceful joy which reigned in the modest 
dwellings at Herrnhut, were copied in the commercial capital of 
the world and in the forests of Pennsylvania. Of few individuals 
among our race can it be affirmed with more truth than of Zin- 
zendorf, “ Blessed are the dead who die in the Lord from hence- 
forth, yea, saith the Spirit, that they may rest from their labors, 
and their works do follow them ;’ or that other sentence, engraved 
on his monument, “ He was ordained to go and bring forth fruit, 
and that his fruit should remain.” 


ARTICLE V. 
HISTORICAL STUDIES. 


By Rev. B. Sears, D. D. President of Theol. Institution, Newton. 


1. Grundziige der Historik von G. G. Gervinus, Leipzig, 1837. 
2. Lectures on Modern History, by Thomas Arnold, D. D. with an 
Introduction and Notes by Prof. Henry Reed, New York, 1846. 


We have placed these two works at the head of the present 
article, not for the purpose of making them the subject of a criti- 
cal examination and review, but rather as indicating the general 
topic on which we propose to remark. The study of history and 
the historical art itself are beginning to receive from our country- 
men a larger and more just share of attention, while in Europe 
men of the profoundest erudition, and of the most exalted genius 
and talents, are consecrating themselves to the cultivation of this 
department of knowledge. Examples are numerons, but it is un- 
necessary tocite them. The most careless observer of the litera- 
ture of the age, must have noticed that, among the more substan- 
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tial and magnificent works which are issued from the press in 
England, France and Germany, those of a historical character 
hold a conspicuous place. This circumstance suggests the pro- 
priety of our devoting a little space to the consideration of the 
qualifications and labors of the historian, with some observations 
on the importance of this branch of study in general. 

That investigation should precede historical composition, though 
@ truism, has often been regarded as untrue. Of those who have 
undertaken the sacred office of historian many are found who 
have neither the means nor the inclination for historical research. 
Secondary sources of information are all that they seek, and in 
the use of these they are, too often, not over scrupulous. The 
consequence of this abuse is that, among intelligent readers, his- 
tory having lost its freshness, has ceased to awaken general in- 
terest; and the only wonder is that the disgust has not been 
greater. Writers of this description seem not to have been aware, 
or if aware, not heedful of the boggy nature of the soil in some of 
the tracts over which they have travelled, or rather flown, nor of the 
rich mines that lie scarcely bencath the surface, in others. Noth- 
ing is: more ludicrous than the gravity with which fables are some- 
times set forth as veritable history, or more contemptible than the 
stupid indifference with which, at other times, things of intens- 
est interest, lying, too, directly in the path of the historian, are 
unheeded, as the remains of ancient art are by the self-satisfied 
Turk. Most of our compends of general history are, for this rea- 
son, unworthy of the place which they occupy, and many a larg- 
er work, of respectability, would poorly abide the test of search- 
ing criticism. We might here instance the early history of Rome, 
which, often and confidently as its story has been told, is, to the 
true scholar, what the polar regions are to the geographer. Some 
of its seas have been navigated; some of its coasts have been 
touched; but as to the rest, there are impenetrable fields of ice, 
which have to this day baffled all the skillof the explorer. Since 
Niebuhr has shown how little reliance can be placed upon much 
that passes under the name of Roman history, others who have 
come after him are in a situation like that of merchants whose 
store-houses have been consumed by a general conflagration, and 
who must content themselves for a while with sheds and stalls 
till they shall have time to erect something more substantial. 

In respect to Grecian history, the state of things is more fa- 
vorable; but it has not long been so. Less than thirty years 
ago, little comparatively was known of the many-sided life of 
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the Greeks. The entire subject of the legal antiquities of 
Athens, to give but one instance, was a chaos, too faithfully ex- 
emplified in the Notes to Dobson’s edition of the Attic orators. 
How great the change since the investigations of Bockh, Miller, 
Wachsmuth, Hermann, Meyer and Schomann! It is inspinng to 
see, with what restless activity almost every subject connected 
with Grecian history has within a few years been investigated. 
With this multitude of historical dissertations, it has, at length, 
become possible to compose a tolerable history of Greece. In- 
stead of what has been done, let us suppose that modern 
scholars had been satisfied with the method of good old Rollin, 
and laid out their strength in rhetorical exhibition, and in setting 
forth by way of ratiocination vague and uncertain generalities. 
* How different would have been the state of our knowledge! 
Of what use, then, is this perpetual varnishing up of old furni- 
ture, while the very frame-work is in danger of falling in pieces ; 
this outside stucco-work and polish, while the building itself is 
crumbling and tottering? He who settles one disputed question, 
who clears up one obscurity, who corrects one error, does a bet- 
ter service to mankind, than he who fills the shelves of book- 
sellers with “libraries” of superficial and unauthentic history. 
After the days of poly-history, the age of the Scaligers, of Ca- 
saubon, of Salmasius, of Gronovius, of Heinsius and others, 
there was some value to be attached to the labors of those who 
converted the accumulated mass of historical collections into 
readable histones. But that ore was long since all worked up. 
If men will now write history, they must begin with researeh, 
the want of which it is in vain for mere cultivated taste or even 
genius to attempt to supply. The true historian, who under- 
stands the condition of that branch of study to which he is de- 
voted, will not only feel the necessity of laying anew the foun- 
dations of history, but will be almost oppressed with a sense of 
the greatness of the undertaking. His only encouragement will 
be that, while it is the work of an age, and perhaps of many 
ages to accomplish what is needed by way of investigation, it 
is in his power to select some single part of the work, and 
perform it so thoroughly that it shall be of permanent value. 
Greater undertakings will be left for the few, if such there be, who 
are adequate tothem. Even a Niebuhr was not able to complete 
the examination of the history of a single people. Heeren could 
explore thoroughly but one of the aspects of the ancient world, 
that of its material or economical interests. Schlosser has at- 
Vou. IIL No. 11. 1 
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tempted more, and with partial success; bat who will venture, 
single-handed, to undertake what a Schlosser has failed to ac- 
complish? The attempt to write, from original investigations, a 
general history, where others have not before cnitically explored 
the ground and fumished innumerable helps and guides, is too 
gigantic for the powers of the human mind. As in efecting an 
Egyptian pyramid, so here, many laborers must be long employ- 
ed before the pile can be reared. All efforts in anticipation of 
this preparatory work are misdirected and nearly useless. The 
present generation of historians must, if they would meet the 
demand that is made upon them, limit their ambition chiefly to 
the accurate investigation of details. Without these, nothing of 
real and lasting importance in history can be produced. After 
that work shall have been accomplished, men of the requisite ~ 
genius and industry will be able to constrict the fabric of a gen- 
eral history from safe and durable materials. 

We have spoken of Greece and Rome ; but the time is passed, 
when it could be supposed that in them, in their language and ht- 
erature, is to be found the key which shall unlock the history of 
the ancient world. Not to insist on the point, that Asia had an 
influence upon the early civilization and subsequent fortunes of 
these countries so various and so extensive that it cannot be safely 
overlooked, that original seat of the human race had a history of 
Its own, equal, at least, in interest and importance to that of 
Europe, a history which can never be written from Greek and 
Latm authorities. He who would contemplate Asia as she was, 
can do so only by following her to her own home and hearing the 
recitals of her history in her own language. Onur knowledge 
even of western Asia was very imperfect, till the aids of Orten- 
tal literature and of modem travels were added to those already 
possessed in the remains of classical learning. Still much re- 
mains to be done, and probably many things pertaining to the 
early history of those countnes, will always continue in obscanity. 
In regard to ancient Egypt, the age of utter incredulity in one 
class of men, and of despondency in another, has passed away. 
Nowhere is the value of patient research more apparent than m 
the results to which it has led respecting that country. It is im- 
possible yet to say how much the study of Sanscrit literature, and 
the possession of so large a part of India by the British, and the 
various investigations which will grow out of these circumstan- 
ces, will contribute to remove the obscurity which rests upon the 
history of that more easterly part of the world which was the 
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most exuberant source of influence in shaping the destinies of 
many nations. The comparative study of languages as now pur- 
gned, and applied to ethnographical inquiries ; the discovery and 
interpretation of various literary productions in the different lan- 
guages of Asia descended from a remote antiquity; the study of 
the face of the country and of its monuments of art by scholare 
who shall be able to follow out every hint of ancient authors, 
may yet conspire to increase our knowledge of ancient India be- 
yond the present expectation of the most sanguine inquirer. 
Nor can we believe it a vain hope that, in a historical point of 
view, China will yet be more widely opened. 

There is another quarter from which we may confidently ex- 
pect additional light on the history of Asia. We refer to the oc- 
eupancy of all the north of Asia by the Russians, and the culture- 
of the languages of the country both ancient and modern, and 
the study of its history as now successfully prosecuted under the 
auspices of the gavernment. There is, for example, a Mongo- 
han literature existing to an extent which is yet unknown. In 
this literature there are, according to scholars now in the empley 
of the Russian government, numerous historical works, relating 
to that part of Asia where originated those great military move: 
ments which agitated the whole world from Spain to China. 
Naw as we have oaly fragments of infermation on this great sub- 
ject, a knowledge of Tartar and Mongolian history would fus- 
pish a key to much that is unknown and enigmatical in the hise: 
tory of other nations both in Europe and in Asia. So far as we 
know, von Hammer, of the historians, has directed most atten- 
tien to this subject. 

In na period of history is the necessity of further research 
more obvious than in that of the Middle Ages. The learming of 
a Hallam suffices but for two or three of the western and south- 
em States of Europe. With the language and literature of the 
two great political powers of that age, the Imperial and the Mo- 
hammedan, he appears to have no intimate acquaintance. Yet 
an accurate history of the Middle Ages, without such know, 
ledge, is utterly impossible. And in regard to the Latin chroni- 
eles of this period, it is to be observed, that many of them have 
recently been brought to light for the first time, and that all the 
others need to be examined anew with sounder principles of 
historical criticism, and to be interpreted in connection with al] 
the remains of the vernacular literature of the age. This last 
circumstance suggests what is particularly needed at the present 
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time. Scholars have begun,—and they have but begun,—the 
study of the Scandinavian, the Teutonic and the Romance dia- 
lects. The Anglo-Saxon history can never be thorougkly wnt- 
ten, till all the relations of the Anglo-Saxons with their continea- 
tal ancestors and kindred are more definitely ascertained. Not 
only their descent and language, but their institutions and laws, 
the very germ of their political character, must be traced to the 
continent, and illustrated by the history of similar institutions and 
laws, that were in force all along the north-western coast of Ger- 
many. On these points of vital interest, neither Turner nor Pal- 
grave, excellent as they are in other respects, have given us any 
information ; and Lappenberg has rather indicated what is to be 
done than accomplished it. 

The history of Germany is now awakening very general inter- 
est. The German grammar of Grimm has created an era not only 
in philology, but in history also. The history of a language and 
the history of a people are found to be very nearly allied. The 
religion, the laws, the customs and the fortunes of a people are 
constantly alluded to in all literary productions as well as in grave 
histories. Thus during the study of the dialects of the old Ger- 
man, German history itself has been, as it were, raised from the 
dead. Now a fresh effort is niade—and it is indispensable that 
it should be made—to investigate anew every portion of the his- 
tory of the country. The history of single institutions, religious, 
political and literary, of single towns and cities, of dioceses, of 
provinces, of small states, no less than of kingdoms is now em- 
ploying innumerable individuals of unquenchable cunosity and 
unwearied research. This is the more necessary, on account of 
the great variety of laws and usages which prevailed in an age 
when every petty prince and almost every considerable city was 
aiming at independence. In such cases, all generalizations 
drawn from a few facts are uncertain and often deceptive. On 
some important subjects a general ignorance, on others serious 
errors have prevailed. This is proved by a multitude of special 
investigations which have, of late, been made and published. 
Until very recently, there has been no documentary and authen- 
tic history of the Peasants’ War; and the work of Bensen is 
complete only in respect to the southern part of its theatre. 
The early history of Prussia proper, the country formerly occa- 
pied by the Teutonic Order of Knights, was almost an entire 
mystery till Professor Voight opened, for the first time, its many 
volames of manuscript records, documents and correspondence, 
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and revealed to the world things more interesting than Romance 
itself. The veritable history of the Swiss reformers, and of the 
subordinate German reformers, we may truly affirm, is just be- 
gimning to be written. The amount of manuscript records and 
of epistolary correspondence, hitherto wholly unnoticed and 
nearly unknown, but now brought to light, may well excite our 
astonishment. 

The history of the Anabaptists still remains in great obscurity. 
Some of the principal facts, particularly the political misdemean- 
ors both of public bodies and of individuals, are well known; 
but an accurate knowledge and classification, according to their 
philosophical tenets and their theological creeds or fancies, uf the 
heterogeneous characters who passed under that vague and mere- 
ly accidental appellation, will be sought for in vain in any book 
on the subject. Scanty as the printed authorities are at the pres- 
ent day, there are unpublished papers relating to the subject, 
written, too, at the very time of the transactions, scattered in va- 
nous archives in Germany and Switzerland, which, if carefully 
and systematically examined, would certainly settle many doubt- 
ful points in the history of those enthusiasts. Cufficient evi- 
dence of this may be found in what is said by Schreiber in his 
life of Hubmayer, by the editors of Zuingle’s works,—the new 
and first complete edition,—and by Hagen on the literary and re- 
ligious state of Germany at the time of the Reformation. We 
forbear here to go more into details. A volume might be written, 
showing how much of the present knowledge of German history 
is of recent growth, and how much that is now unknown ia 
within the reach of the curious and industrious historian. : 

In the history of France, scarcely a period is to be found in 
which there is nota similar demand for investigation. The whole 
subject of the relative influence of the old Gallic and the Roman 
elements of social order, after Gaul became a Roman proviuce, is 
yet debatable ground; and the bold theories of Amadeus Thierry 
tend but indirectly to settle the points in dispute. Nor are the 
social relations of these more ancient inhabitants of the country, 
the Gallic Romans, with their conquerors, the Franks, yet suffi- 
ciently explained. The earlier French writers found in the ongia 
of the French government pretty much what their political biases 
led them to prefer.! Boulainvilliers discovered that the Franks, 
whose individual rights were equal, were the lawful masters of 
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the conquered country, and that the French nobles were the de- 
scendants of the Franks. Consequently Louis XIV. had invaded 
the freedom of the nobility; but the common people being the 
descendants of the conquered Gauls, had merely the right of ex- 
istence. Dubos denied that there was such a conquest, and 
maintained that Gaul was defended against its enemies by the 
' Franks, and that, when delivered, it consented to be governed by 
the Merovingian kings with absolute authority, the right of. prop- 
erty and that of holding civil offices alone being reserved. Mon- 
tesquieu rejected both theories, and set forth an intermediate and 
more rational view, but fell into many errors in detail. Mably 
wrote in the spirit of the French revolution, and could carry by 
force what could not be carried by reason. One of the ablest, 
most accurate and diligent inquirers on this and other connected 
subjects, is Fauriel in his history of southern Gaul under the Ger- 
mans. Still Lobell thinks him not free entirely from French 
prejudices. Augustus Thierry is certainly one of the most at- 
tractive of the late French historians, and paints with the hand 
ofa master. Yet, though his pictures are admirable, and his de- 
tails correct, the combination is sometimes that of the artist, and 
one which never existed in nature. He, also, is a champion of 
the ancient Gauls, and maintains that they formed a third and 
distinct element pervading all the periods of French history, and 
that the Germans were their brutal masters through successive 
generations ; not remembenng that history records as many in- 
stances of Roman as of German violence to the orginal natives 
ef the soil. Guizot seems to be the freest from prejudices of any 
of the men of his class, and to unite in himself, more than others, 
the highest qualities of the historian. He has given glimpses on 
this subject which tend to bring the investigation to a successfal 
issue. As might be expected, the Germans have not been idle 
spectators of a controversy which was so closely connected with 
the early history of their own country. Eichhorn, in his history 
of German law; Savigny, in his history of the Roman law during 
the middle ages; Pertz, in his history of the Merovingian may- 
ors of the palace ; Schmidt, in his history of France; Lobell, in 
his life of Gregory of Tours, and many others have contributed 
much to the solution of this great historical problem. Further 
investigations, however, will be indispensable to a complete his- 
tory of the subject. We have read Michelet on this point with 
mingled feelings of delight and disgust,—delight at the evidence of 
the abundant means which he possessed for prosecuting his in- 
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quiries, his industry in using them, and at many brilliant passa- 
ges in his work; but disgust with the flippancy with which -he 
often dismisses the gravest subjects, and with the puerile conceits 
and fancies to which he as frequently resorts in sustaining a the- 
ory or in solving difficulties. 

The historical problem upon which we have accidentally fallen 
in these remarks, is but one of a thousand which might be brought 
forward to show the necessity of more investigation in regard to 
the history of France. Its religious history, in particular, requires 
the labors of able, sound and candid critics. On nearly all points 
of interest, we have been, until within a very few years, almost 
entirely dependent on catholic and even monastic wniters, or on 
a few Protestant polemics. Notwithstanding the credulity of the 
monks, and the partiality for Romanism which everywhere per- 
vades their writings, we are obliged to award to them, especially 
to the Benedictines, the praise of more diligence and even more 
profoundness of learning, than to others who have treated on the 
same subjects. Reuchlin, in his history of the Port- Royalists, 
and the biographers of some of the mystics and of other great 
men of the Gallican church, have given specimens of what is 
needed ; but that part which remains to be done is immense. 
Unhappily, the French historians of the new school, are deficient 
im the earnestness of religious character, and in the theological 
learning requisite to the skilful and satisfactory performance of 
the task just indicated. Nothing in this line could be more de- 
sirable than a philosophic history of Jesuitism as a moral system. 
Reuchlin, in his life of Pascal, has given admirable hints on the 
subject. None, however, but a profound and philosophic theolo- 
gian, can explain the nature and causes of that system, as well 
as its effects—with which last most men satisfy their curiosity ; 
and none but a laborious student will read, and take the neces- 
sary pains fully to comprehend those volnminous works of the 
Spanish Jesuits on moral theology which alone can furnish a 
true basis for the investigation. 

Besides the Catholic history, there is the Protestant history of 
France, some parts of which have for a long period lain in a la- 
mentable state of neglect. Here more than almost anywhere 
else, new research, not a new dress of the scanty materials al- 
ready before us, is what is needed. The few individuals who 
have interested themselves lately in these inquiries, have contrib- 
uted much to the instruction and gratification of the intelligent 
Christian reader, and created a desire for more information. May 
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others soon be found to follow the example of Coquerel and 
Sehmidt. 

It were unnecessary to seek to illustrate the importance of the 
truth with which we started, by a particular reference to the pre- 
sent state of the study of English history. Men are everywhere 
opening their eyes to the astounding fact that they have no his- 
tory of England Books in abundance there are on the sabject, 
bet which of all the number gives us the tme history of tha 
conntry? Never has the tyranny of prejudice been more fatal to 
the interests of truth, than in the English writers who are known 
to the world under the name of the histonans of their country. 
No mere mediation between partisans will suffice to remedy the 
evil. The onginal witnesses on which later anthors have relied, 
spoke so much under the influence of prejudice, there is so much 
of false coloring in the standard literature of certain periods, that 
the witnesses must be more searchingly tried, and the facts more 
carefully investigated one by one, before the frame-work of a 
national history can be reared. The labors of a Niebuhr are de- 
manded, classifying authorities, increasing their number by dili- 
gent search, carefully interpreting, correcting and illustrating each 
by the light of the whole, till truth, so far as it is not already 
utterly beyond our reach, shall be brought out and demonstrated. 
True, indeed, works thus elaborated will bring with them as an 
accompaniment much of the process by which the author has 
conducted his investigations, and will stand in the way of that 
artistic arrangement of the mere results, which constitutes the 
charm of historical narrative. But such is the state of doubt and 
suspicion on the part of the reader, that he will no longer take 
the mere authority of the historian, but will demand the evidence 
in the case. Until the most important facts which are now the 
subject of dispute, shall be settled and demonstrated, no good 
histories can be written after the manner of Hume or Lingard 
No one, unless himself a historian, knows where the latter is to 
be trusted and where he is not, where he has made new investi- 
gations, and where he has merely given us a recoction of the old 
repast. Having dwelt so long on the necessity of farther and 
more accurate investigation, we must hasten to take another view 
of the historian’s work. 

A powerful and well cultivated intellect, familiar, too, with the 
nature of all the public interests which give to the events their 
importance, is essential to a great historian. Histories of indi- 
vidual public interests, as those of politics, war, and the like; or 
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of professions and studies, as of law, medicine, theology, philoso-— 
phy, literature; and of the several arts and sciences, all of which 
are in the highest degree both useful and attractive, plainly re- 
quire a particular acquaintance with these subjects, without 
which it were absurd to undertake to write upon them. That 
which is so obvious in the instances here given, is not less true 
nor less important in all other cases. To do justice to a general 
history, therefore, in which so many subjects need to be treated, 
is impossible for one in whom high mental endowments and 
much general culture are not united. The ideal, indeed, can 
never be fully reached ; but on all that constitutes the ground- 
work of any history, the author must be an adept in order to be 
@ competent critic. Here the great masters of the art whose 
works have descended to us from antiquity excelled. Of He- 
rodotus we will not speak; his history is a sort of epic, and is 
good in its way. But Thucydides received into his capacious 
soul and fully appreciated everything of which he treated. Poly- 
bius is well known to have excelled in this respect. Livy's de- 
ficiencies sprung from other causes; he would not have been in- 
competent to treat of such high subjects, had his method and 
aims, in other respects, been right. Of Tacitus it is unnecessary 
tospeak. Do the great modern historians equal their prototypes ? 
Hume was an acute metaphysician, an elegant scholar and an in- 
comparable writer; but how much better would Burke have un- 
derstood political and practical subjects? Robertson had various 
knowledge, and great historical tact in presenting his materials 
in the simplest and most attractive form. But he did not com- 
prehend the subject of his best work. The nature and workings 
of the great internal struggle between the Italian and the Ger-. 
man spirit, between the spint of the Middle Ages and the spirit 
of reform, of which the events of the age of Charles V. were 
but the visible tokens, this most essential point in the history of 
that emperor and his times, was not understood by his biographer. 
Gibbon seems to have understood his subject somewhat better. 
His deficiencies were chiefly moral and rhetoncal. Great .ex- 
pectations were raised in respect to the historical project of 
Mackintosh, in consequence of his being known to possess, in @ 
remarkable degree, the qualities above mentioned. The failure, 
so far as it was one, must be traced either to a want of suitable 
preparation, or to the effect of his conversational habits and ad- 
vancing age, or to both. Among the Italian writers in this de- 
partment none have a better reputation than Machiavelli and 
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Paul Sarpi. Their faults are, to a great extent, the results of the 
pragmatical school to which they belonged, not those of incom- 
petency. Of the older French historians, Thuanus or de Thou 
and Bossuet, are remarkable, though in very different ways, for 
their comprehension of their subjects. The former, though high- 
ly learned, judicions and candid, is not very original; the latter is 
possibly tao much so. At the present day, Guigot-enjoys, in re- 
spect to ability, a singular preéminence. Heeren and Schlosser, 
among the Germans, the former contemplating rather the outer, 
the latter the inner life of a people, have as complete an undes- 
standing of their subjects as can be expected from University 
professors, The severest criticism ever made upon them, was 
that their knowledge was book knowledge. Niebuhr, Rotteck 
and von Raumer had the advantage of being more or less con- 
versant with public affairs. The first made a good use of it; the 
second owes to it much of his unbounded popularity; the last 
has, perhapa, in his later years, trusted too much to it Of the 
ecclesiastical historians, none excels Neander in being complete- 
ly master of his subject. Most of them want comprehensive- 
ness, or an ability to appreciate Christianity in its essential fea- 
tures, as distinguished from the accidents of ecclesiastical usa- 
ges and party interests, and to form a true estimate of those va- 
rious influences which serve to render every successive age of 
the church what it is. 

So many partial failures in eminent historians, show how ne- 
cessary it is for every author to select his subject with special 
reference to his peculiar qualifications. Gibbon’s subject re- 
quired of him a careful, philosophic and candid estimate of the 
comparative influences of paganism and of Christianity upon 
society and government. Here luy his greatest weakness. Sem- 
jer and Hencke hated the church; and yet they attempted te 
write its history. They have merely written the history of its 
follies. Maimbourg formerly undertook,—and Audin is now 
walking in his footsteps,—to explain the Protestant reformation. 
They were about as well qualified for their task as Luther would 
have been to write the biography of Zuingle or of Henry VIIL 
Southey must needs write the lives of Bunyan and Wesley. 
That is all very well so far as it respects the poetical elements 
ef their character; but beyond that, nothing could be more odd 
than such a conjunction of names on a title-page. 

In those cases where an entire period is made the subject of 
the narrative, the highest degree of perfection is reached when 
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the author studies it in the light of universal history, so treats it 
as to make it teach all the more important practical lessons of 
history, and, in short, exhibits human nature by giving a faithfal 
pictare of it with all its leading passions and aspirations. The 
conservative and the innovator, the cunning aristocrat and the 
honest yeoman,.the believer in divine Providence and the skep- 
tic, the patriot and the political knave, all ought to have thei? 
fail length portraits in such a gallery, and each in such a way as 
to represent his class in all ages. Every well chosen and well 
executed general history will furnish a complete view of humani- 
ty, will be a fair specimen of the world, a knowledge of which 
would alone be sufficient to render one a sound practical histo« 
rian. A man who, after having determined to write the history 
of Greece, Rome or England, should study to acquaint himself 
with human affairs generally, with the influence of laws and in- 
Stitutions, of industry, social habits and popular belief in othet 
nations, and then should bring this large acquaintance with htt- 
man nature, in all its social relations, to aid him in the study and 
comprehension of the particular subject he had chosen, would, 
beyond all question, be able to throw a broader light upon al- 
most every theme of historical interest. Not that different na- 
tions, in pursuing the course predestined by Providence, all have 
the same experience, though they have much more in common 
than is sometimes supposed; but that history is best under- 
stood when, in connection with the representation of a period as 
it is in itself, and as it would appear to one who knew no other, 
all the estimates and judgments passed by the author upon the 
great questions of social interest are conformed to a fixed histori- 
cal standard. This standard can be nothing else than the re- 
sults to which man, with the accumulated knowledge of all past 
ages, have come in respect to political and moral science. In 
estimating the character and institutions of the republics of 
Greece, it would be necessary to refer to some principles un- 
known in that age, but developed since, and thus their history 
would be instructive to us, not only in regard to what they were, 
but equally so in regard to what they were not. The necessity 
of moral principle to the stability of government, may be taught 
negatively in the history of the last years of the republic of 
Athens, or positively in that of the old Roman republic. The 
connection of general intelligence with civil and religious liber- 
ty, is illustrated as much by the history of the Middle Ages as 
by the modern history of England. In respect to political insti- 
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tutions, Mitford’s history of Greece is founded upon a nght 
theory, that of comparing ancient and modem democracy. His 
fault consists not in being a modern statesman,—indeed no other 
could write a good history of Greece,—but in acting the partisan. 

There are, indeed, certain historical subjects which are better 
adapted than others to answer the general purposes of history; 
and the selection of such is one of the surest indications of a 
great historian. Besides the entire history of a civilized nation, 
there are certain great epochs with their antecedents and conse- 
quents, which furnish a perfect historical theme. Such was the 
decline of the Roman republic and the origin of the monarchy, 
the Papacy from Gregory VIL to Boniface VIIL, the German 
empire under the Hohenstaufens, the age of the emperor Charles 
V., the English, the French, and the American revolutions. 

In regard to what is termed the philosophical treatment of his- 
tory, many questions arise which can be properly solved only by 
using the nicest discrimination. A mere narration of facts with- 
out regard to principles would admit of no true system or order, 
and would no more constitute history than a pile of timbers or 
stones would constitute a palace. Otherwise, it were better to 
go back to the old chroniclers as our masters. The nature of an 
historical subject ought to be studied, a sound induction drawn 
from the sum of the leading results, then a new survey of the de- 
tails in the light of the whole, and thus an organization effected, 
dictated by the materials themselves and not by any arbitrary 
method. Furthermore, human actions should be referred as far 
as possible to their causes, or, what is the same thing, events 
should be viewed in their real connections. These connections 
are manifold,—with the course of Providence, with human na- 
ture, and with special external influences. The more completely 
the entire web of these influences is given, if correctly given, 
the more perfect is the performance. Indeed, the value of history 
depends not on a knowledge of the events in themselves, but on 
@ correct apprehension of the practical principles which they 
teach and illustrate. When these are falsely explained, then we 
attach little importance to the authors philosophy, and confine 
our attention to his facts; and in all cases, the historian can bat 
aid us in our reflections; he cannot think for us. 

We are aware that in advocating the claims of philosophical 
history, we are exposing ourselves to misapprehension. Our po- 
sition is not, that philosophical history, as the term is often em- 
ployed, must be insisted on, notwithstanding the evils inseparably 
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connected with it, but that history becomes truly philosophical 
only by avoiding these evils. What is sometimes termed prag- 
matical history is defective on account of its overlooking them. 
It often mistakes.an occasion for a cause, and errs in attaching 
undue importanee to external influences. It often converts the 
actors themselves into philosophers, and represents them all as 
acting from nice calculation and upon logical grounds. Not only 
does it ascribe to men many motives and reasons to which they 
were utter strangers, but it attempts, by a shallow philosophy, 
to solve the mysteries of Providence. This is the chief fault of 
the otherwise excellent historians, Pélitz and Planck. Buta tra- 
ly philosophical historian will be careful not to explain too much; 
he will be on his guard against referring to a subordinate cause 
that which more truly springs from a higher cause, and against 
explaining on any one principle that which is the result of many. 
Nor will he forget that there are some things which no mortal 
could ever comprehend, and others which will ever remain ob- 
scure, beeause those memorials which alone could furnish the 
key to their explanation, have perished. 

There is another kind of history, called philosophical, which is 
now taking the place of the more antiquated pragmatical method. 
It is that by which an abstract philosophy attempts to discover 
the theory of the universe, and then to investigate and construct 
history accordingly. This method would meet with nothing but 
contempt, beyond the precincts of a certain school of speculative 
philosophy, were it not that men of splendid talents and aston- 
ishing research have recommended a bad method by a masterly 
execution. Germany itself, however, is becoming wearied with 
such vagaries, and such profane attempts to scale the heavens in 
order to look down upon the earth like gods. The wing of time 
will soon sweep all this mist away. Philosophy is modest just 
in proportion as it is sound; and this remark applies equally to 
philosophical history. 

Still it may be deserving of serious inquiry, how far the histo- 
rian should show himself in the character of interpreter. Here 
there are two extremes, equally to be guarded against, the one 
that of the chronicler, the other that of the theorist. Ifan author 
has studied his subject as profoundly as he ought in order to 
be justified in assuming the office of historian, long intimacy with 
his theme will have forced many reflections upon his mind. He 
will have a truer insight into the nature of that subject than oth- 
ers can be supposed to have. On what principle of safety or of 
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economy, then, can it be maintained that he onght to withhold 
those reflections? How can he do justice to his nndertaking, or 
his duty to his readers, if he do not set forth the subject in as lu- 
minous a way as possible? It is not, however, so much the ex- 
tent as the truthfulness of his reflections that will give the need- 
ful aid. A simple statement that will shine by its own light, 
when once communicated,—a hint that will give a right direction 
to a reader's thoughts, is, in most instances, especially if the plan 
and narration be philosophical and clear, all that is requisite. 
Historical theories, with the study and selection of facts to sup- 
port them, even if conducted with candor and impartiality, have 
this disadvantage, that they make the reader the disciple of a 
particular man, rather than the disciple of divine Providence. 
For those who prefer such a teacher, and who are content to ob- 
serve the course of human affairs on so narrow a scale, it may be 
well enough for men to speculate on history and publish their 
speculations. But what most men desire, and what all need, is 
select and connected portions of history—as much as men will 
have time and ability to study and comprehend,—in which God, 
as the director of human affairs, teaches the principles by which 
they are regulated in his own way, and the author is the humble, 
but faithful interpreter. The interpreter best performs his task 
when, after having taken the necessary pains to learn what can 
be known of his theme, he sets it forth in its true character, pre- 
ceded by such introductory views as shall put the reader in pos- 
session of what is indispensable to a comprehension of the gen- 
eral subject, and accompanied by explanatory observations, and 
by such summaries, comparisons and contrasts, at suitable inter- 
vals, as shall enable the reader to perceive its relations to other 
analogous subjects as well as the connection of its parts. Re- 
flections much beyund these limits, though true in themselves 
and important in their place, do not properly belong to history. 
Certainly the historian should be the servant of history, not his- 
tory the servant of the historian. 

Not the least difficult part of the historian’s task relates to the 
imagination. It is his business, from the multitude of disconnec- 
ted facts which his industry has collected, to call up to life an age 
that is long gone by. A panoramic view of the living scene, 
either with his own eyes or with the eyes of another, is denied 
him. What others have related in different connections, what 
he himself has brought together in a laborious way from vanous 
and distinct sources, must be wrought into one grand picture. It 
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cannot, of course, be precisely identical with any one scene in 
the life and circumstances of the people at a particular moment; 
but it must nevertheless truly represent their general life, in a 
given period, and the outline, moreover, must be filled up by well 
ascertained facts. The very highest effort of the poet, that of form- 
ing an ideal, and giving it reality, is requisite in the historian, with 
this difference that the former may elevate himself above the ac- 
tual world and construct his ideals from the choicest specimens 
of whatever has been observed, while the latter must keep on an 
exact level with the state of society which he would represent, 
and employ only the specific materials before him. The histori- 
an’s ideal must be the nearest possible approach to a resuscita- 
tion. In order to this, he will endeavor to insinuate himself by 
sympathy into the very souls of the people, and then, by the aid 
of a well stored memory, to bring around him, in his fancied po- 
sition, all the results of his previous inquiries, arrange them in 
their proper places, and then breathe into them the breath of life. 
The same penetrating and absorbing process by which Shak- 
speare possessed himself of his historical characters, is of the 
highest importance to the historian, only he must maintain the 
identity as well as the consistency of their actions and passions. 
Let any one eompare, in this particular, a Goldsmith with a 
Keightly, and he will readily perceive why the former is read 
and the latter only praised. At the present day, the French his- 
tonans, are, perhaps, cultivating the imagination the most suc- 
cessfully, but their pictures are too gaudy, the coloring too high. 
Besides, the imagination plays altogether too important a part 
with them. With the best of them, the situations are too inter- 
esting, there is oo much of the buskin. Even D’Aubigné, with 
all his accurate research, and general sobriety, accumulates upon 
the leading characters more than belongs to them, makes them 
the authors of much which was accomplished by others, or which 
was the common property of the age. 

It is as yet an unsettled question, how far the taste for what is 
picturesque or scenic ought to be indulged in history. When 
it is entirely wanting, histories will lie unread ; and so far as dry- 
ness results from giving mere facts without those passions and 
aims with which the bosoms of the original actors swelled, it is 
as false to history as it is fatal to interest. Still when everything 
is made to turn on dramatic representation, when costume is 80 
profuse as to withdraw the attention from the person, when the 
description of manners obtrudes itself everywhere, the whole 
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thing becomes a mere show. We find moderation in nature it- 
self. -The course of life, public and private, as it appears to the 
living generation cuncerned in it, is neither all dry and prosy, nor 
all striking or tragical. Why should not the same moderation be 
observed, and the same due mixture prevail in works of history? 
When Ranke is pronounced 2 dull historian, as he has been by 
some, it is to be expected that Thiers and Michelet will be, by 
the same individuals, unduly praised. The former lays out his 

story as a work of art; but the art is Grecian, with a ne quid 
nemis at every tum. He paints with a skilful, but, at the same 
time with a sparing hand, and, for the taste of many, too much 
in the style of a Raphael. But what historian of the nineteenth 
century gives better specimens of accurate, substantial, profound 
and yet attractive history? In respect to this combination of 
sterling qualities he is not excelled, nor equalled by Hallam, 
Mill, Thirwall, Tytler, Turner, Mahon, Palgrave, Napier, nor Ar- 
nold. Gujzot, though of a somewhat different character, in which 
genius preponderates, is his only rival. These two men stand 
at the head of the two great schools of living historians, and are 
a half a century in advance of the modern English school. The 
latter seem hardly able to rise above their national prejudices, or 
above the method of their predecessors. The imagination with 
them is more rhetorical than philosophical. Those expansive 
views which take the grand march of modern civilization within 
their scope, seem to be wanting. The reason may be, that the 
minds of great men in that country are not so much turned to 
these subjects as the minds of continental scholars. 

It will, we fear, be of little avail to add anything, in commen- 
dation, of these studies. It is, probably, too much to expect, that 
any who have not a natural love for them will be induced by mo- 
tives of utility to give them much attention. To such, however, 
as are already disposed to prosecute them, some considerations, 
adapted to confirm their purpose, may not be useless. 

Few subjects can be invested with greater interest to a man 
of reflection, than that of the history of his species. It is only 
when an exclusive claim is set up for the study of history, that 
men are moved to call in question its justness. It were, indeed, 
absurd to set forth history as the rival of other liberal studies. 
The latter sustain to the former rather the relation of means to 
anend. As all branches of knowledge stand immediately con- 
nected with the pursuits of men, and as the more liberal portion 
of them are indispensable to a comprehension of the interests of 
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society, the historian cannot neglect the study of*them without 
thereby disqualifying himself for his chosen occupation. If his- 
tory be not itself the highest and crowning study of the man of 
general cmlture, it certainly verges very closely upon that univer- 
sal philosophy which is so. 

In many instances, travel is resorted to as a means of perfect- 
ing an education which was commenced in the schools. Its ob- 
ject is to bring a larger, a complex, and a living world before a 
mind that has long been given mostly to abstract subjects. His- 
tory is but the extension of travel. As life is short, and its duties 
rapidly accumulate upon one as he approaches his maturity, it 
becomes necessary for him to resort to books as a substitute for 
travel. It must not be forgotten, in the mean time, that if a 
scholar could command all the wealth and the leisure he might 
desire, and were willing to sacrifice the pleasures and duties of 
home to the acquisition of a more extensive knowledge of man- 
kind, still he could not travel out of his generation and observe 
the state of society in past ages. For this, which always forms 
the greater part of what ought to be known of a country, he is 
dependent on history. Besides, not even the present can be an- 
derstood, with all the aids of observation, except as it is explained 
by a knowledge of the past. In fact, the chief benefit of visiting 
a particular country with which one is desirous to become ac- 
quainted, arises from the interest which is thereby awakened in 
its history, and the ability which is acquired to read and compre- 
hend with facility its literary prodactions. He who, for example, 
makes the customary. tour of. Europe, without thereby originating 
a series of inquiries to be prosecuted for life, may be amused, but 
hardly instructed by what he sees. The history of a people, as 
has been already intimated, lies, in great measure, in its language 
and literature. Not merely nor chiefly its kings and their battles 
constitute its true history, but the life, character and condition of 
the mass of the population. When one’s curiosity has been 
awakened in the manner above indicated, it is surprising to see 
with what vigor it acts in every direction. Early history will be 
eagerly read as akey to that which follows. Languages and 
dialects will be studied as the means of understanding historical 
documents. A knowledge of the former will lead to a love of 
the old literature, and of the latter to the study of the laws, usa- 
ges and religious belief of the early inhabitants of the land. 
Thus the study of history will give an impulse to the study of 
language and literature, and will be their best interpreter, and 
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these in turn will reflect a new and brighter light upon history. 
The connection existing between them is like that of the nervous 
system ; the excitement of one part kindles the whole into the 
intensest activity. 

We forbear to illustrate particularly so obvious a point as that 
of the interest which attaches to the history of mankind. If we 
wish to contemplate man as a social being, where can we better 
follow him in his aims and struggles than in the path of history? 
If the works and ways of God justly attract our eye, we cannot 
direct it amiss. If it fall upon man in his activity, as the occa- 
pant and subjugator of the world we inhabit, the philosophic 
interest will be no less than if it fell upon any other part of the 
visible creation. History, no less than the sublimest of the sci- 
ences, has its wonders and mysteries. All alike are, as to their 
ultimate principles, lost in their wonderful connections with the 
mysterious Being who gave them their existence, and imposed 
the laws by which they are regulated. Christianity, in any of 
its aspects, is a subject of profoundest interest to man. If it is 
great and divine in its documents, it is scarcely less so in its his- 
tory. 

. For a man who is concemed in the affairs of public life, the 
practical privciples by which he is to be guided are much safer 
when drawn from extensive observation and from the facts of his- 
tory, than when drawn from an abstract theory. There is nota 
more impracticable class of men, one who commit greater blun- 
ders, than those who make a great parade about principles, while 
they mistake an abstraction fora principle. The error is nearly 
allied to that of the scholastic philosophers, who reasoned from 
definitions which were often nonentities, instead of reasoning 
from facts. It must be borne in mind that the greatest discover- 
ers in science regard their logical deductions, when they are 
purely of an abstract character, as problematical, till they can suc- 
ceed in verifying them by expenment. These hints will suggest 
some of the reasons why men of the closet so often fail in the 
cabinet, why a mere theorist is so useless a man in time of 
need. 

It is scarcely better when men of such intellectual habits, see- 
ing the absurdity of the above-mentioned course, go but half way 
in avoiding it. This takes place when the facts which have 
come under observation, cover but a part of the ground, and yet 
a problem is wrought out from them as though they were all- 
sufficient for the purpose. The more precise the caloulation in 
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such a case, the more certain the blunder. The whole difficulty 
lies in the defective character of the premises, or in reasoning 
from a part of what belongs to a subject as though it were the 
whole. A mind that has become skilled in taking a round about 
view in a complicated case, after obtaining a distinct outline of 
it, is more likely to come out night than one that enters intoa 
nice examination of particulars, and yet fails to go through them 
all. Nothing, like a practical knowledge of the world, growing out 
of a familiarity with facts, formed by observation, as far as may 
be, and by reading and tracing out analogies, far beyond that 
point, will protect a man in practical life against the false deduc- 
tions and mistakes of a theorizer. We do not overlook the cir- 
camstance, that the historian may be a mere man of books. But 
that is not the character which it has been our aim to set forth. 
He who would understand the world on a large scale, must have 
an intimate personal knowledge of it ona smaller scale. The 
practical man and the scholar must be united in the same person 
in order to constitute a good historian. 

In an age like the present, when so many men are directing 
their attention and their efforts to the improvement of society, a 
correct historical view of the present state of society and of the 
causes which have led to it, is of incalculable importance. Inas- 
much as the present is the offspring of the past, the whole course 
of previous events, so far as connected with it, must be studied 
by him who would comprehend it. Only as a period is thus 
viewed, and its tendencies accurately marked, can one reasona- 
bly hope to lay any plans of successful action in respect to it. 
We will draw an illustration from the method pursued by Divine 
Providence in establishing Christianity. There was a “ fulness 
of time,” acompletion of the period preparatory to its intro- 
duction. It might have been introduced by Almighty power. 
either before or after that juncture. But God, in his wisdom, 
though not from necessity, has regard to adaptations, which is no 
obscure intimation of the course which we ought to pursue. 
The unsuccessful experiments of the ancient pagan world, in re- 
spect to morality, philosophy and social organizations, had, by 
their very failures, prepared the way for a new religion which 
should renovate society and be a guide to mankind. Judaism, 
too, had accomplished its object, and reached its natural termina- 
tion. When, in a historical point of view, all things were ready, 
Chnstianity was ushered in. The wise man will aim at imita- 
ting this procedure. He will find a necessity for it in his own im- 
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potency and in the power of what is sometimes called destiny. 
Almost every change in the world is according to the established 
order and tendencies of nature, and the weakness of man 1s never 
more obvious than when he is found struggling against these. 
We almost always err, when we ascribe great events to the 
agency of great men as the chief cause. The greatness of man ~ 
consists rather in discovering and employing an agency far higher 
than his own. It is the study of the course of human affairs in 
their philosophical connections, the previous series of events, the 
present posture of things, the influences that are now at work, 
and the results, which according to historical laws, must follow,— 
it is this that prepares a man to act on society with effect. How- 
ever patriotic the desire of Brutus to see the old forms of the Ro- 
man republic restored, the voice of history, could it have been lis- 
tened to, would have pronounced the attempt as vain, and as 
contrary to the established course of things, as it would have 
been to undertake in autumn to produce the buds and blossoms 
of spring. Just as useless were all the efforts of the old regzme 
to perpetuate itself at the beginning of the French revolution. 
The old monarchies in Europe are, not a few of them, labonng 
to bring back the feudal age. It isa vainattempt. The streams 
of civilization, once scattered and small, have at length mingled 
together and formed a mighty current, which cannot be turned 
backward, nor very far from its natural course. The inventions 
of the last half century have put different parts of the world in 
new relations to each other, and he who disregards this fact in 
his projects for usefulness, will be likely to labor in vain. Where 
the character and habits of a people depended in past times on 
their seclusion, great changes are now unavoidable. The intelli- 
gent Christian will not attempt to alter these new social relations, 
as a means of restoring ancient simplicity. He might as well 
attempt to discover the Garden of Eden, and put himself and 
others into the primitive state of mankind. That which is his- 
torically the result of former times, is an essential part of our pres- 
ent condition. Like hereditary peculiarities in our physical con- 
stitution, they cannot be put away from us. It is not hereby 
meant that one must resort to history to learn from events the 
rules of morality, but to learn lessons of wisdom. as to- the man- 
ner of carrying out the invariable principles of nght. And he 
who will doggedly refuse to heed the former, and boast of his 
false reliance on the latter, may escape being branded as a knave, 
but he will be lucky indeed if he is not set down asa fool. It is 
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jest as necessary for a man to find the place which he and others 
with whom he lives, occupy on the chart of history, and to make 
that the point of departure in his calculations, as it is for him te 
know the hemisphere to which he belongs, or the particular 
country of which he is an inhabitant. There is a momentum ac- 
quired by the course of events, as certain in its effects as that of 
moving bodies. We come into being and into connection with 
these events, in the midst of the series, while the process is going 
on, and there can be no more fatal mistake than to suppose, that 
‘we are concerned only with those causes which began to act 
when we commenced our action. We are thrown, at the com- 
mencement of our existence upon a mighty current, and our first 
business is to lear to calculate its forces. Though we may 
seem to be on terra firma and to be ourselves the cause of all the 
motion we are subject to, we are perpetually in the whirl of an 
unperceived movement, as certain as that of the earth’s diurnal 
or annual revolution. 

There is another point of view, in which a knowledge of our 
relative position in the history of the world will appear to be of. 
special importance. A principal fault in our countrymen who 
are seeking, on a large scale, to promote the interests of man- 
kind, and particularly of other nations, is a narrowness of views 
in respect to our intellectual and moral condition. We often 
fancy ourselves as sustaining a relation to the old world, very 
different from that which would be assigned to us by the true 
historian. Before judging of our own national character, and of 
the inherent excellence of our peculiar institutions, we must ob- 
tain some universal standard which is above us and entirely in- 
dependent of us. By this true standard an impartial estimate 
should be made of what is good or evil, nght or wrong, first in 
our own nation and then in others, and after that, if impartiality. 
be strictly maintained, a just comparison can be drawn. Sim- 
ple and self-evident as this statement is, it is one of the great- 
est and rarest of virtues to carry out the principle. In addition 
to high moral integrity, such as few possess, an enlarged view of 
the social nature and relations of man, a view which philosophy 
itself cannot give without the aid of history, is indispensable. 
Some of the peculiarities of our national character were the re- 
sult of external circumstances and accidental influences, both of 
which are beginning already to pass away. Some of our boasted 
security lay neither in our character nor in our institutions, but in 
the mere accident of our position, a security like that of the 
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monk whose only guard against licentiousness was a residence 
in the desert. The philosophic historian would inquire not what 
@ people is in its infancy, and in its wide dispersion over a new 
country, and in its seclusion from other nations, but what it will 
_ be, according to the course of nature, when these temporary cir- 
cumstances shall have passed away, and when the crowded city 
shall have taken the place of the hamlet, and wealth and luxury 
the place of poverty and simplicity. 

It may be very natural for the reader to apprehend, that he is 
expected to devote a greater amount of time and labor to the 
study of history, than it is possible for any one to bestow who is 
not a historian by profession. We have already more than once 
hiated at the manner in which this study should be prosecuted ; 
but, in order to remove all grounds of apprehension like that just 
mentioned, we will be more particular in our specifications. It 
is, indeed, true that an immensely wide territory is spread out 
before us for occupancy. But it is also true that any part of it, 
however small, may be cultivated by itself. Let each one un- 
dertake only so much as is consistent with his other engage- 
ments ; let him select that which stands immediately connected 
with them, the history, if he please, of his own profession or of 
whatever branch of study or of industry he has chosen for him- 
self, and let him go out from that as from a centre in any direc- 
tion and to any extent which his tastes and his circumstances 
may dictate. It makes but little difference what part of history 
is selected for study, provided it be adapted to the individual’s 
wants. As a traveller goes abroad from his own home, and 
observes whatever comes before him comparatively, refernng it 
always to what he has been accustomed to in his own country, 
as a sort of standard or measure by which to form all his judg- 
ments, so the student of history should. constantly refer to his 
own stock of knowledge as the means of estimating whatever is 
brought before him by his reading. . As in the former case vanous 
individuals might visit the same places, and observe the same 
things, and yet adjust their observations by very different stand- 
ards, and apply them to very different purposes ; so in the latter, 
history, in itself common to all, may be variously apprehended by 
different individuals each in his own way, and for his own pecu- 
liar ends. 

It is nat to be supposed that numerous large works on history 
must invariably all be read through in course. On the contrary, 
& man of sense, will ordinarily select a particular subject, and 
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after having ascertained the range of topics which it embraces, 
will proceed to the thorough investigation of each of those topics 
in their order. Instead of reading one book on many topics, he 
will read many books or parts of books on one topic. Having 
learned the opinions of one author on the point in question, he 
wil need to turn to another of a somewhat different character and 
aim, in order to contemplate it under its different aspects, and 
’ obtain broader and clearer views on the whole subject. One’s 
own curiosity will be the best guide here. No matter at how 
many points his course is arrested, and he is obliged to seek other 
helps to clear up difficulties. It is sometimes well for the reader 
to give way entirely to his feelings when a new interest is awak- 
ened on a subordinate inquiry, aud prosecute it with all the ardor 
which is thus kindled up; and when these incidental questions 
shall have been solved and the interest in them begins to abate, 
then it is that nature bids him return from his digressions. A 
capital point secured by these indulgences of a natural curiosity, 
is a fresh and ever-growing interest in the subject. And nothing 
is of more importance than that the mind be set on fire by its 
own investigations. This one point gained, all the rest follows 
almost as a matter of course. Let noone be alarmed with the 
apprehension that there will be a loss on the score of order in 
reading. Order must come from within; the way from the known 
to the unknown, which is different in different individuals, can 
hardly be wrong. A historian can guide the reflections only of a 
passive reader. Every active mind will often be like a restive 
steed, and refuse to submit to the harness that is laid upon him, 
and to follow patiently the beaten track of the dray-horse. In 
the study of history especially, the spirit of inquiry, like a stream 
of water, ought to be left to seek its own course. Not only will 
the mind in this way work with more power, but it will leave 
behind it, as it proceeds, nothing hut a conquered territory. 
When voluminous authors are read through in course, the memo- 
ry is abused and rendered nearly useless. Errors will be treasured 
up for years, and be half forgotten before they are corrected, and 
thus leave the mind in confusion. It is not the succession of 
events as they happen to be recorded in any one narration, but 
rather the parts of a subject which are fully and perfectly treated 
by no single writer, but which must be ascertained by comparing 
what has been said on it by different authors,—it is this that 
ought to be fully adjusted at the outset and fixed in the mind by 
the laws of association. We must therefore read other works for 
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the purpose of enlarging or correcting our ideas, while the first is 
fresh in our memory, so that any modifications which are neces- 
sary, may be introduced at the proper time and place. 

The suggestions here made will serve to meet another objec- 
tion that may arise, namely, that it is unreasonable to expect that 
the common reader will hecome a critic. We say unhesitatingty, 
that only so far as he becomes a historical critic will his reading 
be worth anything to him. But if he stady a subject and read 
several authors on it simultaneously and thoughtfully, he cannot 
avoid being a critic. He will necessarily judge for himself on 
many points, and learn gradually to form a correct estimate of 
the several books he consults. The process is one in which the 
intellect of the reader is necessarily less passive, than when he 
resigns himself to a single writer. Inquiries multiply in his mind, 
as he proceeds. He is perpetually pausing to clear up obscuni- 
ties, to reconcile apparent contradictions, to correct false state- 
ments and false impressions, and he almost unconsciously be- 
comes an earnest, and careful investigator, searching eagerly for 
truth, and never satisfied till he arrives at it. 

In reading the history of a period, its thousand aspects should 
be successively viewed. It may be profitably read many times, 
with different objects in view. Its physical, political, military, 
social, moral, ecclesiastical, municipal, biographical history,—the 
history of education, of the arts, of literature, of amusements, of 
superstitions, are all subjects of deep interest and of rational inquiry. 
Besides works of a professedly historical character, the philo- 
sophical, poetical, oratorical, epistolary products of a nation, need 
to be read and studied. Such works though ordinarily excluded 
from historical studies, constitute by the far the most instructive 
part of them. It is comparatively of little consequence what 
monarchs reigned, what generals fought, what ministers intrigued, 
what prelates ruled over the church. It is the pulsation of the body 
politic, the throbbings, the strivings, and the doings of the peuple 
that we are interested in. We need to see them in all their 
states ; in their sufferings and in their gay moods, in their labors 
and in their pleasures. In this respect, we fear, the history of 
mankind must be written anew. We need to have inquines in- 
stituted in regard to subjects, on which former ages were nearly 
indifferent, but on which we cannot be so. In attempting to 
satisfy this want, now almost universally felt, the reader of history 
though limited in the subject of his inquiry, must go beyond his 
text-books, and must read—everything, and judge ultimately on 
all points for himself. 
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TOPOGRAPHY OF JERUSALEM. 


By E. Robinson, Professor in New York. 


In a former Article, of which the present is a continuation, I 
endeavoured to bring out fully and clearly the testimony of Jose- 
phus respecting several points in the ancient topography of the 
Holy City. These were, particularly, the position of the hills 
Akra and Bezetha, the valley of the Tyropoeon, the true place of 
the gate Gennath, and the course of the ancient second wall; 
all which have a special importance at the present time, from 
their connection with and bearing upon the question as to the in- 
trinsic authority of ecclesiastical and monastic tradition. I now 
proceed in like manner to adduce the testimony of the Jewish 
historian, and such further evidence as may exist, relative to some 
other points in the antiquities of the Holy City; which, although 
they may not possess the same degree of temporary interest, are 
yet in themselves of high archaeological importance. 


V. 

The southern portion of the present Haram-area formed part and 
parcel of the ancient Temple-enclosure ; and was not first buslt 
up at a later pertod. 

So far as I am aware, no doubt as to the fact here affirmed has 
ever been suggested, except by the English writer so often re- 
Vor. IIL No. 12. 63 
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ferred to; who chooses to assign this part of the area to the time 
of Justinian.) The German author nowhere alludes to the topic, 
nor in general to the southern part of the area in any way; bat 
the view he takes respecting the position of the fortress Antonia 
within the northern portion of the same enclosure,? necessanly 
implies that he adopts the affirmative of the present proposition. 
It may nevertheless not be inappropriate, here to bring together 
the facts and testimony which bear upon the question. 

L On viewing the exterior of the elevated Haram-area, courses 
of immense stones near the ground immediately arrest the atten- 
tion of the beholder, which are obviously the remains of the sab- 
structions of the ancient temple-enclosure. ‘“ The lower courses 
of the masonry of ancient walls exist on the enst, south and west 
sides of the great enclosure, for nearly its whole length and 
breadth.”3 According to the English writer himself, these courses 
of “ large stones at the exterior of the eastern wall of the enclo- 
sure above the valley of Jehoshaphat,” not improbably “ form part 
of one of those stupendous foundations [of the temple] mention- 
ed with so much admiration by the Jewish historian.”"4 The im- 
mense blocks of the same character at and near the southeast 
corner, are to him “an angle of the first (and oldest) wall” of the 
eity.5 The similar stones and wall at the point known as the 
Jews’ Wailing-place, on the west side, he likewise regards as 
having belonged to the ancient temple.6 

Now it is perfectly obvious on the slightest inspection, that the 
whole line of these immense ancient stones, whether on the east- 
ern or western side, between the southern extremity and a point 
further north than the grand mosk, is of one and the same epoch, 
and formed part orginally of one and the same wall, uninterrupt- 
ed and unbroken. There is not, either upon the east side or the 
west, the slightest trace of any termination of a distinct temple- 
wall, nor of the juaction of any city or other wall. If the huge 
stones on the east, opposite to the mosk, belonged to the temple, 
so did those at the south-east corner. If the wall at the Jews’ 
Wailing-place was part of the ancient temple, so was that at the 
south-west corner, including the fragment of the immense arch 
existing at that pomt.”? indeed, the conclusion is inevitable, that 


1 Holy City, p. 329 eq. * Schultz, p. 54. 
3 Catherwood in Bartlett's Walks, etc. p. 160. Ed. 2. 
+ Holy City, p. 35. ® Sid. p. 330, 331. 6 {bid. p. 347, 348. 


7 Bee Bibl. Researches, I. p. 424:sq. The matter is well put by Mr. Bart- 
lett, Walks, etc. Ed. 2. App. p. 249: ‘It is‘clear that we are in this dilemma ; 
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if the southern part of the present enclosure be the work of a 
later age, then is the whole a work of the same late age ; and no 
traces of the ancient temple-walls remain. 

. According to the English chaplain, “the conclusion is unavoid- 
able,” that the “ancient fragment” of immense stones forming the 
south-east corner of the present area, “is an angle of the first (or 
old) wall” of the city.! Here again it is entirely obvious, that if 
this south-east “ angle” formed of huge stones be ancient, then 
too the line of the same masonry running from it northwards is 
in like manner ancient; as is indeed admitted. And further, the 
line of similar immense stones extending from it westwards,— 
that is to say, the whole southern side of the present area,—vust in 
like manner be regarded as ancient. The character of the huge 
blocks and of the masonry is everywhere one'and the same. But 
if the courses of this southern side be ancient, then this could only 
have been the southern limit of the ancient temple-area; for to 
refer this also to a city wall is not attempted, and would be ab- 
surd.? 

IL Josephus, in speaking of the lofty portico along the southern 
wall of the temple-area,3 describes it as ‘‘ continued from the east- 
ern valley to the western ; for it could not possibly be extended fur- 
ther ;” and he also affirms, that “if from its roof one attempted 
to look down into the gulf below, his eyes became dark and dizzy be- 
fore they could penetrate to the immense depth.” Two circumstap- 
ces are here specified, viz. that the portico (and of course the south- 
ern wall) could not have been prolonged further towards the east; 
and, that from the roof of the southern portico one looked down inta 
the valley beneath. In both these circumstances the southern wall 
of the present area tallies precisely with the description; while they 





—if the fragment of the wall at the Place of Wailing is of Jewish origin, so is 
the remaining portion, as far as the S. W. corner, including the bridge ; but if 
thie latter be a Byzantine arch, then must the wall it mitres into be also By- 
zantine, and asa matter of course the Wailing Place too. Whichever alter- 
native is adopted, is fatal to the theory.” 

' Holy City, p. 330, 331. 

* H. City, ib. ‘Had it been the temple-wall which made its angle here, it 
is evident that the first or old wall must have joined the south portico of the 
temple, not the east, as Josephus expressly affirms.’’ But the eastern portico 
was doubtless extended to the south-east corner, where it was connected with 
the southern portico. At any rate, it may not be easy to see how the difficulty 
(if any exists) would be removed, by supposing the junction to be made under 
exactly the same circumstances at a poiat 500 feet farther north, as there pro- 
posed. 

> Jos. Ant. XV. 11. 5. 
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would not be true of a parallel wall at a point much further north. The 
present south-east corner is on the very brink of the steep declivity, 
hardly admitting even a footpath between; while more to the north a 
strip of level ground intervenes sufficiently broad to be occupied as a° 
cemetery. Just at this corner, too, the valley of Jehoshaphat bends 
round for a moment to the south-west; so that the eastern part of the 
southern wall impends over it; which likewise could not be the case 
with any wall at a more northern point. 

III. Josephus further relates,’ that the southern front of the temple- 
precincts “‘had also gates about the middle (zo pezwnoy ro eos 
peonuBoias elye ev xat aro nvhas xara pécov).” The easy and nat- 
ural explanation of this language is, that here was a double gateway 
in the southern wall, in the manner of the Golden gateway on the 
eastern side of the area. Accordingly, the grand subterranean gate- 
way, still existing beneath the mosk el-Aksa, first explored by Mr. 
Catherwood and since visited and described by Messrs. Wolcott and 
Tipping, is a double gateway, with two arches and a middle row of 
columns extending up through the whole passage.2_ The coincidence 

with the notice of Josephus is here too exact and striking, to be the 
result of accidental circumstances after an interval of more than five 
centuries.3 

IV. The existence of spacious vaults beneath the southern portion 
of the present Haram-area, is now well known.‘ It is urged, that an 
* objection to the Jewish origin of these substructures is found in 
the silence of the Jewish historian.”5 If, however, I read aright, 
the Jewish historian is not altogether thus silent ; but does make di- 
rect allusion to these spacious crypts. After the investment of the 
city by Titus, a tumult arose in the temple during the festival of un- 
leavened bread. The party of the tyrant John got possession by 


1 Jos. Antt. XV. 11. 5. 

* Catherwood in the Bibl. Researches, I. p. 450. Wolcott in Biblioth. Sacra, 
1643, No. §. p. 19, 20. 
- 3H. City, p. 335: * If Josephus is to be our guide, then this would not be 
the gate which he mentions ; because this is so far from being ‘ in the middle 
of the southern side,’ as that was, that it is almost one third nearer to its west- 
ern than to its eastern extremity.” As if the «card pécov of Josephus was in- 
tended to specify the exact middle point, and no other! The same author re- 
fere the gateway of course to Justinian ; and speaks of Procopius, as describing 
it; p. 336. This, though not improbable in itself, is yet very doubtfal. Pro- 
eopius did not write as an eye-witness ; and his account bears marks of the con- 
fusion and exaggeration of popular report, “‘ bordering somewhat on the faba- 
lous.” Seethe original of Procopius as quoted, H. City, App. p. 496; and 
compare Mr. Williams’ professed paraphrase of it, p. 332 sq. 

* Bee Bibl. Res. I. p. 246 seq. * H City, p. 339. 
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stratagem of the fane (o vao¢) or holy house itself; and, in the 
confusion which ensued, many “leaping down from the battle- 
. Ments took refuge in the subterranean vaults of the temple-area 
(8g TOVS UNOPOMOUS TOU iago’ xaregeuyoy).”! In like manner, after 
the capture of the city, the tyrant Simon, who with others en- 
deavoured to make his escape by subterranean passages from Zion, 
being foiled in the attempt, suddenly appeared from the ground 
arrayed in white, on the place where the temple had stood, in 
the vain hope of terrifying the guards. This account implies, at 
least, that there were here vaults and passages under ground. 
Indeed, their existence must have been well and widely known ; 
for there is nothing else to which can be referred the “ cavati sub 
terra montes” of the Roman historian.® 

V. Josephus expressly informs us, that after Titus had got full 
possession of the temple and its precincts, desiring to hold a par- 
Jey with the Jews on Zion, he “ placed himself on the west side 
of the outer temple or temple-area (xuzva 10 2009 vate pégog ZoV 
&eeGev iegov) ; for here were gates over to the Xystus, and a 
bridge joining the upper city to the temple (xai yéguea curantov- 
da ¢@ izow ty avw nols).”4 Now in exact accordance with this 
specification, we find at the present day in the western wall of 
the Haram-area, near the south-west corner, the remains of an 
immense arch springing out of the wall, and once evidently span- 
ning the valley towards the opposite and precipitous rock of Zron 
on the west. The fragment begins thirty-nine feet distant from 
the said corner, and extends fifty-one feet along the wall. The 
three courses which remain are each about five feet thick; and 
are composed of huge blocks, measuring some of them twenty 
and twenty-four feet in length. Comparing now these massive 
remains with the above narrative of Josephus, we may adopt the 
appropriate language of Mr. Bartlett, and say with him * “ No- 
thing can square more exactly with this [narrative] than the po- 
sition of the arch ; which is precisely in that place, and in no oth- 
“Y Jos. B. J. V.3. 1. it may be noted, that these crypts are here said to be- 
long, not to the vade or holy house, but to the /epév or sacred enclosure. 

$ Ib. VU. c. 2. 

® Tacitus, Hist. V. 12: “ Templum in modam arcis,—fons perennis aquae, 
eavati sub terra montes, et piscinae cisternaeque servandis imbribus.’’ 

4 Jos. B. J. V1I.6.2. The same bridge is also mentioned by Josephus ia 
four other passages, viz. B. J. [. 7.2. 11. 16.3. Vi. 8.1. Antt. XIV. 4. 2. 

* See a more particular desoription of these remains, Bibl. Res. I. p. 424— 
AB. 
® Walks, etc. Ed. 2. p. 139, 140. n. 

53% 
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er, where we should have looked for it, viz. on the west side of 
the temple-area, at the nearest point to the steep cliffs of Zeon. 
Had no account of it existed in Josephus, we should still have 
inferred its obvious purport from the nature of the ground. What, 
in fact, could it have been, if not a viaduct? and if not here, 
where could have been that described by Josephus” In view 
of these considerations, the same writer might well say: “ It 
seems surprising, that any dispute should arise as to the import 
of this fragment.” In like manner Mr. Catherwood, though un- 
acquainted at the time with the testimony of Josephus, wntes to 
the same effect:! “I had no doubt, from the moment I saw it 
{the arch], that it had formed part of a viaduct and aquedact ; but 
I was totally ignorant of its historical importance.” 

The existence of these remains of the ancient bridge at once 
settles the question as to the antiquity not only of this part of the 
western wall of the present Haram-area, but also of the southern 
portion of the area itself. The proof is indeed so overwhelming, 
that it can neither be resisted nor evaded, except by denying the 
connection of these remains with the bridge mentioned by Jose- 
phus. This the English writer has ventured to do. Without 
bringing forward a single tenable ground why this massive frag- 
ment should not have belonged to the bridge,? or affording the 


1 See in Biblioth. Sacra, 1844, No. IV. p. 797. 


* H. City, pp. 337, 338. The main and indeed only objection here urged by 
this writer against the connection of this arch with the bridge, ‘“‘ amounting in 
his mind to an abeolute impossibility,” is thus stated : “* This ruin is nearly, if 
Not quite, level with the present bed of the Tyropoeon, on the east side of the 
valley ; on the west side of which rises ‘ the precipitous natural rock of Zion, 
from twenty to thirty feet high,’ the present base of which stands on a steep 
‘ridge of at least an equal height above the bed of the valley.”’ Again, p. 338, 
note : ‘‘ | feel confident, that the top of the perpendicular rock of Zion, on the 
west, can be little short of exgity feet higher than the spring-course of the arch 
on the east.’’ Now go far is the fragment in question from being on a level 
with the bed of the valley, that the height of the concave surface of the upper 
course above the ground is about twelve feet by measure (Bibl. Res. I. p. 425); 
and the wall of the Haram rises still above this from forty-five to fifty feet ; the 
whole altitude being here the same with that of the southern wall, or about 
sizty feet; ibid. p. 421. The elevation of the bridge was naturally not mach 
less. On the west, this writer first makes the height of Zion to be at most 
from forty to sizty feet, or al any rate not greater than that of the Haram-wall ; 
and then in the next breath he says, it can be little short of exghty feet above 
the spring-course of the arch! Yet in the same moment he appeals to Mr. 
Bartlett's sketch (Walks, Ed. 2. p. 136), as “ giving a very good idea of thetr 
relative height ;"’ and this sketch representa the Haram-wall and Zion as of 
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slightest explanation of so remarkable a phenomenon in such 
& position,’ he yet everywhere refers the language of Josephus 
respecting the bridge, to the mound of earth further north, on 
which both the aqueduct from Solomon’s Pools and the street 
from the Yafa gate are now carried from the base of Zion across 
the low ground to the Haram.? 

To this latter hypothesis the following considerations seem to 
present insuperable objections. 

1. The Greek word yéqvga, although in the Homeric and early 
poetic usage it is sometimes employed in speaking of a causeway, 
signifies nevertheless in the Attic and later prose-usage always 
and only a bridge.3 

2. The causeway in question, at the foot of the street leading 
down from the Yafa gate, runs to the gate of the Haram merely 
from the dase of Zion as it there exists, and never had a connec- 
tion with the brow or summit of that hill. The length of the 
causeway between these two points, is nearly or quite double 
the distance between the fragment of the arch and the opposite 








equal altitude. It probably never occurred to any one else, to reduce the level 
of the whole bridge to that of the present fragment. 

' He does indeed make one suggestion, of which he shall have the benefit. 
Speaking of the vaults under the southern part of the Haram-area as probably 
extending to the western wall, he adds: ‘I take liberty to join another arcade 
at the western extremity in order to bring in that arch ;’’ H. City, p. 339. He 
is here insisting that the vaults in question were cisterns ; he compares them 
with other cisterns st Constantinople (p. 340), and affirms that the said vaults 
and this external arch have ‘all one date and one general plan.” It follows, 
that this external arch once went to form a huge covered cistern above ground! ! 
Credat Judacus. But the writer forgets to tell us why it is, when all the inte- 
rior vaults begin at the southern wall and run northwards indefinitely, that this 
external “ arcade,” which is far more massive, commences at thirty-nine feet 
from that wall, and extends northwards only fifty-one feet. Further, although 
there may be cisterns adjacent to the western wall, as reported, yet all the 
vaults yet known are towards the eastern side, and certainly were never cis- 
terns. The arches and aisles seen and described by Mr. Wolcott (Bibliotheca 
Sacra, 1843, pp. 19, 20) were those of the great southern entrance under the 
mosk el-Aksa; whicheven Mr. Williams, had he reflected but a moinent, 
would hardly have turned into cisterns. Those described by Mr. Catherwood 
(Bibl. Res. 1. pp. 448—450) lie still further east. The fluor of them is earth, 
into which the olive-tress from above have shot down their roots; and the 
ground rises rapidly towards the north, being indeed apparently the acclivity 
of the hill. These circumstances are conclusive to show that these vaults (and 
these are the only ones yet explored) were never used nor intended to be used 
as cisterns. 

* H. City pp. 343—346. 

® See the Lexicons of Passow, of Liddell and Scott, eto. 
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oiff of Zion. It isa low mound, apparently mised mainly for 
the purpose of introducing the aqueduct into the Haram, after ¥ 
has beem earned for some distance along or through the steep 
face of Zion towards the north-west, in order to maintain the 
proper level.! The street just mentioned likewise crosses the 
valley upon the mound.? 

3. When Pompey had got possession of the lower city and of 
Zion, the insurgents “withdrew [from Zion] into the temple; 
end cutting off the bridge which joined it to the city (xat ry9 cvs- 
AESOVCRY AK AVION TY Moda yiqueay amoxowastes), they pre 
pared to hold out to the last.” But to have thus cat off the pres- 
ent low mound, or any other like causeway, for such a purpose 
and with any such expectation, could only have been preposter- 
ous. Inthe same connection Josephus speaks further of the 
bridge as “ being subverted or broken down (ty yequeac aress- 
coaupevys); which expression is applicable only to an actual 
buidge, and not to a mound.‘ 


1 The aqueduct was traced by Mr. Wolcott; see Biblioth. Sacra, 1843, p. 32. 

* This “‘ causeway’’ the English writer holds to be the same spoken of ia 
1 Chron, 26: 16, 18; and the latter aguin, he thinks “could be mo other than 
that mentioned among the great works of Solomon, as the ‘ascent by which he 
went up to the house of the Lord,’ 1 K. 10: 5. 2 Chron, 9: 4;" see Holy City 
p. 274. The author quotes Lightfoot as authority for this ‘‘causeway ;"’ in 
respect to which, however, that profound scholar seems to have been in error, 
as he wae in regard to the position of Zion; Descr. Templ: Hieros. c. V. in 
Opp. ed. Leusd. I. p.559. The ascent which the queen of Sheba admired (1 
K. 10: 5. 2 Chron. 9: 4) is expressed in the Hebrew by nb3 and mdz, sig- 
nifying strictly @ step, stair, and collectively a staircase, as in Ezek. 40: 26; 
and the true rendering of the Hebrew would therefore be : “ the stairs (or stair- 
case) which went up to the house of the Lord.'' Again, the word rendered 
“causeway” in 1 Chron. 26: 16, 18, is rion, strictly a raised way, highway ; 
but it is also put to denote a staircase, stairs. Thus it is related in 2 Chron. 9: 
11, that Solomon made of the almug-trees brought from Ophir, certainly not 
‘causeways’ nor ‘terraces,’ but “‘ staircases (mbox) to the house of the Losd 
and to the king’s house, and harps and psalteries for singers.’’ Here there is 
evidently a reference to the rb'9(staircase) already mentioned in v. 4 of the 
aame chapter. Jn all the three passages therefore, the allusion is to the beauty 
and costliness of the stairs or staircases in and around the temple and palace. 
Hence the whole argument thus attempted to be founded on a supposed an- 
cient “‘ causeway” falls to the ground. 

3 Jos. B. J. 1. 7. 2. Antt. XIV. 4. 2, 

4 Jos. Antt. XIV. 4. 2.—The attempt of the English writer to avoid the diffi- 
culty thus presented, is very lame ; H. City, p. 346: “ l consider it much more 
likely that there was no literal bridge at all, but that the communication was 
cut off or interrupted for the occasion by a detachment of Jewish engineers !"— 
The passage of Josephus most relied upon to show the existence of a causeway 
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4. At the east end of the bridge, the tyrant John, who held the 
temple, built a tower of defence against Simon, who had posses- 
sion of Zion. In like manner, at the west end, Simon erected a 
tower against John.) Such a proceeding in reference to the pres- 
ent or any other like mound or causeway, would have been ut- 
terly absurd. 

If now, in conclusion, we give to all the preceding considera- 
tions their due weight, and especially to the remains of the mas- 
sive arch, they seem to be decisive as to the point they were 
brought forward to sustain,—the antiquity of the southern portion 
of the area,—and to sweep away the baseless fabric of mere op- 
posite hypothesis. Still more will every one, who has himself 
looked upon those vast and wonderful remains, be convinced, 
that at least, all those which have here been drawn into consid- 
eration, belonged to one and the same structure,—to that temple 
where our Lord taught, and which Josephus has described. 

A few words as to the antiquity of these immense remains, may 
not be out of place. I have elsewhere reniarked,? that they are 
probably to be referred to a period long antecedent to the days of 
Herod ; inasmuch as the magnitude of the stones, and the work- 
manship as compared with other remaining monuments of Herod, 
seem to point to an earlier origin. . .. There seems therefore little 
room for hesitation, in referring them back to the days of Solomon 


instead of a bridge, is Antt. XV. 11.5; which the same writer thus states, p. 
345: “ The passage from the southern part of the temple to the palace on Zi- 
on, was formed by the filling up of the valley between (rig tv péoy gapayyos ele 
Siodov ameAnupévnc), or by the causeway, as it is called in Scripture. .... 
Therefore the bridge and causeway are identical.” Now it so happens, that 
Josephus’s own expression makes no allusion whatever toa filling up of the 
valley ; the participle dmecAnupuévne (from crodauBave) signifying simply : be 
ing tuken off, separated, intercepted ; eo that the true sense is: “the valley 
being intercepted for a passage,’’ i. e. divided or interrupted by the bridge.— 
The author says further (p. 343), that Josephus “ having in that passage ex- 
plained what kind of a bridge it was, he used the best word he could find to 
describe it in other passages where he had occasion to speak of it.’’ But it so 
happena again, thabof the five passages where Josephus speaks directly of the 
bridge (yépupa), four are in the Jewish Wars, his earliest work, and only one 
in the Antiquities (XIV. 4.2); so that the passage here under consideration 
(Antt. XV. 11. 5) is the latest allusion of all to the bridge. Hence the author's 
principle, whether correct in itself or not, works against himself; and we must 
explain, not the earlier passages by this later one, but this last by the earlier ; 
or, what is better, not the clear passages by the more doubtful one, but the 
ene doubtful phrase by the five clear and explicit ones. 
1 Jos. B. J. VI. 3. 2. ib. VI. 8.1. * Bibl. Res. I. p. 427. 
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or rather of his successors ; who according to Josephus bailt up here 
immense walls “immovable for all time (axeysove rp navts 
yeory).”! The historian relates also, that “long ages were coa- 
sumed in these works (ec 6 paxgyo: per sLavylaOgcas aisaves an- 
soi) ;? and his language strongly implies, that the substructions 
of which he was there speaking,—those existing in his day and 
which he himself beheld with so much admiration,—were the 
same that had been built up during those long ages after Solomon. 
The area thus formed around the first temple, Josephus describes 
az a square of four stadia in circuit, or one stadium on each side.? 
In narrating elsewhere the rebuilding of the temple by Herod, 
he states that Herod ‘‘ walled in a space around it twice as great 
as the former one (xai 279 negi tO” vacy ywoar t7¢ ovons Sundan- 
av);'4 that he rebuilt with great expense and splendour the 
fortress on the north, which he called Antonia;5 and that the 
whole circuit of the porticos of the temple, Antonia being also 
included (meguaBopmerye xai t7¢ ‘Avtwvieg), was Dow six stadia® 
As this last specification of six stadia including Antonia, is just 
double the former one of four stadia for the earlier temple-area 
alone, (that is, two square stadia instead of one,) the enlargement 
of this area by Herod seems necessarily to refer to the wall by 
which he included Antonia in the precincts of the temple. There 
is no other intimation in the various accounts of Josephus, that 
this monarch had anything to do with the vast substructions laid 
in the “long ages” after Solomon. Indeed, the language of the 
historian, expressing his own admiration of those immense an- 
cient works, implies the contrary.” 

Still, if it be a fact, that the use of the arch cannot be referred 
back to so high an antiquity as the days of the successors of 
Solomon,—a position which, though often asserted, has not yet 
(I believe) been proved except as to Greek and Roman, and 


} Jos. Antt. XV.11.3. B.J.V.5.1. © B.J.V.5. 1. 

3 Jos. Antt. XV. 11.3. So too the Talmud; see Lightfoot Opp. ed. Leusd. 
1. p. 554. 

4 Jos. B.J.1.21.3. Antt. XV. 11. 2 3. 

® Jos. Antt. XV.11.4. B.J.1.2i.1. 6 Jos. B. J. V. 5.2. 


7 Josephus does indeed speak in one place (Antt. XV. 11. 3) of Herod as 
“removing the old foundations, and laying down new ;”" but here it ts express 
ly said that these were the foundations of the vadc or fane itself. In another 
place (B. J. V.5. 1) he speaks of those who followed Solomon, as having 
“broken through the northern wall” and taken in more space. But this again 
refers to the building up of the square coart of the first temple, and has nothing 
to do with Herod's labours. 
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perhaps Egyptian architecture-—-then it might certainly be con- 
ceded, that Herod may at least have rebuilt these vaults and 
substractions upon more ancient foundations. In this way, if 
necessary, all the present appearances might doubtless be satia- 
factorily accounted for. The opinion of Messrs. Bonomi and 
Catherwood, who visited the interior of the vaults, refers them to 
the time of Herod! The bridge between the temple and Zion 
ts first mentioned during the siege by Pompey, twenty years or 
more before Herod was made king.? 

In respect to the huge bevelled stones, which are seen in the 
most antique parts of these temple-substructions, as also in the 
massive ancient chambers adjacent to the Damasens gate, I have 
elsewhere ventured to ascribe to them a Jewish origin, and to 
regard them as exhibiting a peculiar style of Jewish architectures 
The same feature is very strikingly displayed in the walls of the 
great Haram at Hebron.‘ Bevelled stones of the like character 
have since been discovered in the most ancient portions of the 
ruirrs of Ba’albek; in the earliest substructions of the great 
fortresses of Banids, Hanin, and esh-Shakif; and also in the 
antique remains at Jebeil and on the island Ruad, the ancient 
Aradus5 All these circamstances go to show, that this was a 
feature of architecture common m those ages throughout Palestme 
whd Phenicia; but which (so far as appears) has never yet been 
found in any country west of Palestine, nor elsewhere in any 
connection with the early architecture of Egypt, Greece, or Rome® 
Kt may have been Phenician in its origin, and introduced among 
the Jews by Hiram or other architects from Tyre; but that it was 
a pecuharity in the architecture of the country, there would seem 


1 Bonomi as quoted in Bibl. Res. I. p. 447. Catherwood in Bartlett's Walks, 
etc. Ed. 2. p. 163, 165. 

2 Jos. B.J. 1.7.2. Antt. XIV. 4. 2, 3 Bibl. Res. I. p. 424. 

4 Bibl. Res. Il. p. 434. 

® For Ba'albek and Jebeil, see Rev. S. Wolcott in Biblicth. Sacra, 1843, pp. 
84, 85. For the other places, see Rev. W. M. Thomson in Bibhoth. Sacra, 
1846, pp. 193, 202, 207; comp. p. 213. In Tyre and Sidon no examiaation is 
known to have been made; nor do they probably contain many traces of an- 
cient substructions of any kind. It would be a matter of some interest to as- 
certain, whether any traces of this style are extant among the remains of Car- 
thage, the daughter of Tyre. 

© Something of a similar kind, indeed, but differing in character, is found in 
after centuries in the rustic architectare under the later Roman emperors. It 
is an exaggeration of the bevelled style; and may possibly have been borrowed 
from the east. See Hirt’s Baukunst nach den Grundsatzen der Alten, Berlin 
1809. fol. p. 152. Pl. XXXI. 
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little reason to doubt. It therefore may have its appropriate 
place, in estimating the age and character of ancient remains. 


VI. 
The fortress Antonia appears to have occupied the whole northern 
portion of the present Haram-area. 


According to Josephus, Antonia was the fortress of the temple, 
as the temple was that of the city.! It stood upon the north side 
of the temple-area (z@ Bogeip xdinaze rov iegov meooxeineror) ;2 was 
of a quadrangular form, with towers at the four corners ;3 and 
having been first erected by the Maccabees under the name 
Baris, was rebuilt by Herod with great strength and splendour.‘ 
A more specific description places it, or rather its main citadel 
(axgonolig éyyoomos),5 upon a rock at the northwest corner of the 
temple-area, fifty cubits high. Within, the fortress had all the 
extent and arrangements of a palace; being divided up into 
apartments of every kind, and courts surrounded with porticos 
(zsgioroa), and baths, and also broad open places for encamp- 
ments (ozgatunedwy aviag niareiag) ;§ so that, as having every- 
thing necessary within itself it seemed a city, while in its mag- 
nificence it was a palace. Where the fortress joined upon the 
northern and western porticos of the temple, it had flights of 
stairs descending to both. We have already seen,’ that Antonia 
was separated from Bezetha on the north by a deep artificial 
trench, lest it should be approachable from that hill; and the 
depth of the trench added greatly to the elevation of the towers. 

Along with this, description of Antonia, itis to be borne in 
mind, that the original area of Solomon’s temple was a square of 
a stadium on each side or four stadia in circuit; which circuit 
was enlarged by Herod to sez stadia including Antonta; thus en- 
closing double the former area.6 From this statement it would 
strictly follow, that Antonia was also a square of a stadium on 
each side ; but as Josephus was writing at Rome, without actual 
measurements and after many years absence from Jerusalem, the 
statement can be regarded only as a general estimate expressed 
in a popular form. It may also be kept in mind, that the present 


1 Jos. B. J. V. 5.8. * Jos. B. J. 1.5.4. 1.21.1. Antt. XV. 11. 4. 
> Jos. B. J. V. 5.8. 4 Jos, B. J. 1.21.1. Antt. XV. 11.4. 


§ Jos. B. J. V.5.8; comp. Antt. XV.11.4. See Bibl. Res. I. pp. 431, 432. 

6 If any one here prefers to render orparoréduy by hosts, armies, or even 
by troops, I do not object. 

7 Jos. B. J. V.4.2. V.5.8. Translated above, pp. 438, 439. 

® Jos. Antt. XV. 11.3. B.J.V.5.2. See above, p. 614. 
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Haram-area is 1525 feet in length from south to north, by about 
925 feet in breadth; thus leaving on the north an extension of 
about siz hundred feet more than a square. The problem is, to 
find for Antonia a place on the north of the mosk of Omar, where 
the preceding description of Josephus shall accord with the ac- 
tual physical features. 

I. The fortress obviously could not have been situated on the 
north, or outside of the present northern wall, of the Haram-area. 
To suppose this, we must first (and without adequate reason) re- 
ject the testimony of Josephus and the Talmud as to the square 
form of the temple-area proper; and must also disregard the 
statement of the former as to the extent of Antonia. If Antonia 
was north of the present wall, and the temple-area was a square ; 
then, instead of the former being joined to the latter, a space of 
some 600 feet lay between them.! Again; if with Mr. Cather- 
wood we assume Antonia as situated between the present 
northern wall and the Via dolorosa, and as extending from the 
northwest corner to near the reservoir further east,—an area of 
about 550 feet in length by an average of 130 feet in breadth,— 
we are still left to inquire, how this can well accord with the 
“ apartments of every kind, and courts sarrounded with porticos, 
and baths, and broad open places for encampments,” and the 
ctty-like character of the whole fortress; and still more, how this 
area could ever be reckoned to that of the temple, so'as to be 
said to form one with it and to increase the latter by a space 
equal or half equal to itself.2—Or, further, if with Raumer3 we 
place Antonia on the northwest of the present area, having its 
eastern side on a line with the western wall of the same, then 
the like difficulties, and especially, the want of room, bears upon 
us in a still greater degree. Even according to this view, each 
side of Antonia measured not less then half a stadium or about 


1 This particular difficulty of course does not exist to those, who regard the 
temple-area as having at all events extended to the present northern wall ; 
whether for this they reject the testimony of Josephus like Mr. Catherwood, or 
cut off the southern portion of the present area like Mr. Williams. 

2 In assuming this position for Antonia, Mr. Catherwood expressly rejects 
the testimony of Josephus as to the square form of the temple-area; and also 
overlooks his statements respecting the extent of the fortress; see in Bartlett's 
Walks, Ed. 2. p. 165. 

3 Raumer’s Palaestina, Plan.—So too on the Plan in Olshausen’s Topogra- 
phie des alten Jerusalems. But this writer no longer holds the same view; see 
his article on the Biblical Researches in the Wiener Jahrbacher, 1842, Bd. 98. S. 
199. 

Vou. TIL No. 12. 54 
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300 feet; and this extent would carry it westward quite beyond 
the street and valley runoing parallel to the Haram. So that 
in this case the fortress of the temple, having its acropohs on a 
rock fifty cubits high, was in fact situated in a valley lower than 
the temple. Nor does it help the matter, in any degree, to throw 
out an imaginary Antonia still further towards the west, north, 
and east, as is done by Mr. Williams.! In this way one part of 
the fortress must still extend across the whole valley; while an- 
other part occupies the hill Bezetha, instead of being separated 
from it by atrench. This trench too was cut through the rock ; 
and if one so deep as that described by Josephus had ever exis- 
ted on the north of the Via dolorosa, some traces of it must have 
remained visible to this day.? 

IL The fortress Antonia was in such a way connected with 
the temple, and was so included in its precincts, that it came to 
be regarded as an integral part of the same, and was often com- 
prehended under the general term 70 iegoy, the temple. This ts 
implied in its being called “ The fortress of the temple, as the 
temple was that of the city ;’3 and still more from the cifcum- 
stance, that the circuit of the porticos including Antonia is given 
at six stadia. Itis further implied, and that yet more strongly, 
m the historian’s accounts of the several sieges of the temple by 
Pompey, Herod, and Cestius. 

Pompey advancing upon the Holy City found it strongly fortt- 
fied on all sides except the north ;4 for ‘‘a deep and bread valley 
encompasses the city, comprehending within it the temple, which 
was strongly fortified with a wall of stone (70 iegoy, AePive stagt- 
Bory xaprepncs navy rerexiopevor).” The Romans having got 
possession of the city, the insurgents retired from Zion into the 
temple ; and having cut off the bridge, they prepared to hold out 
till the last. Pompey now encamped on the north of the temple, 
where it was assailable (éziuayor). Here were great towers; 
and a trench (zeggos) had been dug; and it (the temple) was 
encompassed by a deep valley (pagayf); for the part towards 
the city was likewise precipitous (azeggayet), the bridge being 
broken down. The Romans cut down all the trees round about, 


2 Holy City, p. 324, Plan. 

* H. City, p. 355: “ With regard to the fosse, | fear that cannot be diseover- 
ed.” Certainly not on the north of the Via dolerosa, where moet obviously 
none ever existed. 

? Jos. B. J. V. 5.8. See above, p. 616. 

4 Jos. Antt. XIV. 4.1,2,3. Comp. B. J. 1.7. 2, 3, 4. 
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to fill the trench; but this was accomplished with great difficaity 
because of its infinite depth (podec adnoPeions eyo tageou dsa Ba- 
Soy anegov).| The engines were at length brought up, and the 
temple carried by storm. Now all this took place nearly eighty 
years after the fortress Baris had been built by the Maccabees 
on the north of the temple.2_ To this fortress belonged doubtless 
the great towers on this side; for there is no mention nor trace 
of any towers in connection with the wall of the temple proper. 
The fortress then was in existence; and must have been on the 
south side of the deep trench described. It follows, that the 
Baris was already regarded as an integral part of the temple- 
precincts ; for in this way only can the silence of the historian 
respecting it in this connection, be satisfactorily accounted for. 

In like manner, when Herod some twenty years later took the 
city aud stormed the temple,? no mention is made of any separate 
fortress; though then too the Baris was standing; and was after- 
wards rebuilt, strengthened, and transformed by Herod himself 
into Antonia. Still further, when about A. D. 65 Cestius laid 
siege to the temple, not a word is said of Antonia ;‘ although it 
had now been for three quarters of a ceatury the fortress of the 
sacred precincts. It was reckoned as part and parcel of the same ; 
and therefore in common parlance no distinct mention of it was 
required.5 

Not less strongly is the same oneness of the fortress and temple 
implied in the historian’s application of the celebrated oracle; 
that “the city and temple would be captured when the temple 
should become four-square.”6 He asserts that “the Jews, after 





' Jos. Antt. XIV. 4.2.—lIn the parallel passage, B. J. 1.7.3, the gapayf 
valley, stands in immediate connection with the ragpog trench, as follows: ryv 
re tudpov Eyou kai tiv gapayya Taaav, he filled in alsu the trench and the whole 
talley. In the Antiquities, written later, the two are separated, as in the text; 
thus showing that the “ valley filled in’ was probably that on the west of the 
temple, where Pompey may have made some of his approaches. 

2 Simon destroyed the fortress Akra on the hill Akra about B. C. 140, and 
appears to have erected the Baris not long after; see Note in the text further 
on. The date of Pompey’s siege of the temple is about B. C. 63. 

? Jus. B. J. 1.18.2. Antt. XIV.15.14. XLV. 16. 1. 

4 Jos. B. J. Wf. 19. 4, 5. 

* Antonia, as the fortress of the temple, is distinguished by Josephus from 
the temple, where he narrates the projected assault of Fioras (B. J. If. 15. 5, 
6), and also usually in his account of the siege by Titus. The reason may be, 
that these generals directed their assaults more particularly upon Antonia, in 
order to get possession of the temple through the fortress. 

* Jos. B. J. V1.5.4. See more further on, under IV. 
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[by] the destruction of Antonia, made the temple four-square ;” 
and thus the oracle received its accomplishment. Previously, 
then, the temple (izgov) was not a square ; because it comprised 
Antonia as a part of itself. 

III. The Antonia on the rock at the northwest corner of the 
temple-area, was apparently a main acropolis or citadel, within a 
larger walled fortress bearing the same general name. Indeed, 
it is expressly called an acropolis (axponolic éyyormog), situated 
at this very point! At this point, too, it is once mentioned as a 
tower (nveyoc).2 On the other hand, Antonia as a whole is never 
called a tower; but is spoken of only as a fortress or castle (qoov- 
ovr), presenting, as is once said, a ‘ tower-like’ appearance (svg- 
yosdn¢).2 The rock on which the acropolis stood, is described as 
fifty cubits high ; a statement which can be regarded only asa 
loose estimate of the historian, after years of absence; and which, 
judging from the high ground now on the north, must be taken 
with considerable allowance.4 This rock could not have hada 
very great lateral extent; for it was covered over from the base 
to the top with hewn stones, both for ornament and to render 
the ascent more difficult to assailants. Upon this rock above was 
situated the acropolis, which would thus itself be “tower-like,” 
but could hardly be expected to have other towers at the four 
corners still fifty and seventy cubits high, nor to comprise with- 
in itself “ broad open places for encampments.”5 Again, Titus, 
in his siege of Antonia, by the power of his engines made a 
breach in the wall; but the ardour of his troops was dampened 
by the sight of another wall which the Jews built up within® 
Not one of all these circumstances is applicable to the acropolis on 
the rock. And further, when the Roman army, after seven days 
of labour, had razed the very foundations of the acropolis, and so 
formed a broad approach against the temple, Titus is still repre- 


1 Jos. Antt. XV. 11.4. B. J. V.5. 8, 

* Jos. B. J. V. 5. 8 mpd rig rod wripyou dopjceuc. 

3 Jos. B.J.1.5.4. 1. 21.1. Antt. XVIIL. 4. 3, ete.—B. J. V. 5. 8. 

4 Josephus was naturally tempted to exaggerate in all that related to his own 
countrymen; and also in respect to the strencth of fortifications which Roman 
valour had overcome. How very casily even an impartial witness inay be 
misled in a case of this kind, appears from the example of the cautious Niebuhr; 
who estimates from recollection the general depth of the valley ef Jehoshaphat, 
opposite the city, at not over 40 or 50 feet, while it is in fact from 100 to 150 
feet deep in that part. Niebuhr Reisebeschr. III. p. 54. Bibl. Res. 1. p. 400. n. 

§ Jos. B. J. V. 5. 8, * Jos. B. J. VI. 1. 3, 4. 
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sented as taking his station in Antonia, in order to overlook the 
assanits and direct the further efforts of his troops.! 

All these considerations necessarily imply a distinction be- 
tween the whole fortress Antonia and its main acropolis. The 
latter was at the northwest corner; and there would appear to 
have been a considerable interval between it and the northem 
wall or northern portico of the temple-area proper. The Ro- 
mans, as we have seen, razed the foundations of the acropolis, 
in order to obtain more space on which to erect their mounds 
against the temple; whereas, had this rock of the fortress been 
immediately contiguous to the temple-wall, it would itself have 
been the best possible mound. Further, when the Romans had 
surprised the acropolis by night, many of the Jews, in fleeing 
away to the temple, fell into a mine that had been dug by the 
tyrant John. The Romans likewise rushed forward, and strove 
to enter the temple-area ; but were repulsed after many hours of 
hard fighting. This combat Titus looked down upon from the 
acropolis.? 

The manner in which this acropolis Antonia was connected 
with the northern and western portions of the temple, is not very 
clearly described. In speaking of the abortive attempt of Florus 
to get possession of the temple through Antonia, Josephus re- 
lates,’ that the Jews “ went up and themselves cut off the porticos 
which coanected the temple with Antonia (zac ovssysic crous tow 
iegov ng0¢ tyy A. diuéxowar) ;” and Florus learning that the porti- 
cos were thus broken off (a¢ anegpayyjcayv ai croas), gave up his 
attempt. Now it is difficult to see, how the mere destruction of 
a portico belonging to and within the proper temple-area, could 
pender this latter less approachable from Antonia; and it seems 
therefore necessarily to follow, that the porticos thus cut off must 
have been on the north of the proper temple-enclosare or wall, 
and have in some way connected this with the acropolis. Antonia 
had its own courts with porticos (sepiczoa), as we know ;4 and 
some of these were not improbably connected with the porticos 
of the temple. That this is here the true view, is also manifest 
from the subsequent allusion made by Agrippa to this very dis- 
ruption, when censuring the insurgents: 5 “ Ye paid no tribute to 
Caesar, and ye cut off the porticos of Antonia (xai rag oroas 
anexowate t7¢ Avrwvias).”—It is likewise difficult to see, further, 


? Jos. B. J. Vi. 2. 1, 7.—Ibid. VI. 4. 4, 5, * Jos. B. J. Vi. 1.7, 8. 


2B. J. 11. 15.6, 6. 4 See above, p. 616. 
® Jos. BJ. 1. 16. 5. 
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how even the interruption of sucha portico could render the 
temple less assailable from Antonia, unless we suppose it to have 
been in the nature of a gallery, leading from the acropolis on the 
rock to the upper part of the temple-wall, and thence by stairs down 
into the portico of the temple proper. The breaking down of 
such a gallery, would of course be an obvious means of defence 
against an enemy in the acropolis. 

With some such view as this, seem also to tally several cir- 
cumstances connected with the siege by Titus! The Romans 
having possession of Antonia, and having been repulsed in an 
attempt to force their way into the temple-area, the Jews them- 
selves now “ set fire to the connection of the northern and west- 
ern porticos with Antonia (775 Bogefov xai xara dvow oroas 0 
avvexes noos tiv A. éunoycartec), and then broke off about twenty 
cubits; thus commencing with their own hands to bum the 
sacred precincts.” Two days afterwards the Romans set fire to 
the adjacent portico; and the fire having advanced fifteen cubits, 
the Jews in like manner “ cut off the roof, thus destroying what- 
ever connected them with Antonia (xat 70 mgo¢ rv ‘A. cuvages 
avroyv Suugoveres).”—That the portions thus destroyed were not 
within the temple-area proper, and that they were probably also 
in the nature of a gallery, is apparent from the further fact,? that 
afterwards the Jews having filled the northern end of the western 
portico of the temple-area with combustibles, and then feigning 
flight, the Romans from Antonia followed hard after them and 
ascended into that portico by ladders; where the combustibles 
being now kindled, they were surrounded by the flames, and 
those who escaped, leaped down some into the city, some into 
the temple-area among the Jews, and some into the area of 
Antonia among their own comrades.3 

IV. From all these various considerations, it is at least not a 
hasty conclusion to infer, as was done conjecturally in the Bibli- 
cal Researches,‘ that the fortress Antonia probably occupied the 


' Jos. B. J. VI. 2. 9. * Jos. B. J. VI. 3.1. 

+ Whether the hypothesis of a gallery from the acropolis of Antonia to the 
upper part of the temple-wall be correct or not, there was no doubt a coinmuniea- 
tion through the wall below between the temple-area and that of Anipnia. At 
the capture of Antonia by Titus, the Jews in fleeing away to the temple, fell 
into a mine; and the whole account of the conflict at that time, including the 
exploits and death of Julian the centurion, obviously implies such a communi- 
cation; see Jos. B. J. Vi. 1. 7, 8.—The Apostle Paul was carried into Antonie, 
not directly from the temple, but apparently from the city; having been first 
dragged out of the temple-area and the gates shut; Acts 21: 30—35. 40. 

‘ Bibl. Res, 1. p. 432 sq. 
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whole northern part of the present Haram-area, that is to say, 
the tract on the north of the proper temple-square, being about 
600 feet from south to north, and about 925 feet from west to 
east; and that the acropolis was in the north-west part upon a 
projection of rock extending from Bezetha into the said area, and 
separated from the said hill by a deep trench; which rock has 
since been cut away. Such a site accords well with the descrip- 
tion and various notices of Josephus; and enables us to under- 
stand and apply all his specifications in a natural manner and 
without any violence. It affords ample space for all the “ apart- 
ments of every kind, and courts surrounded with porticos, and 
baths, and broad open places for encampments;” and also for 
the city-like character of the whole fortress.! It leaves room for 
the square form of the temple-area proper, as specified by Jose- 
phus and the Talmud ;? and although we do not now find the 
whole area, inclusive of Antonia, to be full six stadia in circuit, 
yet the actual difference is not greater than might be anticipated 
in the case of a merely popular estimate. And further, this view 
enables us to account for the very remarkable excavation on the 
north of the present area, still more than seventy-five feet in depth ; 
which tallies so strikingly with the fosse mentioned by Josephus 
on the north of the temple and Antonia, and described by him as 
of “infinite depth (Ba8oc anzagor).”3 This is probably, even now, 
the deepest excavation of the kind known. If it be said, that 
this very depth militates against the idea of its having been in- 
tended for defence, and that therefore it was probably at first a 
mere reservoir for water; then the reply is, that on this latter 
supposition the great depth is still more anomalous and inexpli- 
cable. Asa military fosse, we have the direct testimony of Jose- 
phus that its depth was “ infinite;” and he says expressly, too, 
that between Antonia and Bezetha there was “a deep trench 
(devypa. Badv), which added very greatly to the elevation of the 
towers.”4 It is not indeed necessary to suppose, that the trench 
was carried through the rock of Bezetha at the same depth or 
of the same width, as is now found in the still remaining portion. 
This eastern part may not improbably have been thus widened 
and enlarged, and possibly deepened, for the very purpose of 
converting it into a vast reservoir for water; for which it has 
evidently been used in former times.5 

1 See above, p. 616. 

# Jos. Antt. XV. 11.3. Lightfoot Opp. ed. Leusd, 1. p. 554. 

3 Jos. B. J. 1.7.3. Antt. XIV. 4.2, 4 Jos. B. J. V. 4. 2. 

® See Bibl. Res, 1. pp. 434, 489 sq. 
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The same general position of Antonia in relation to the temple, 
is implied by several other circumstances. | 

One of these is the fact, that Josephus, in describing the gates 
leading from the temple to the city and suburb, speaks only of 
the four upon the west and one in the southern side; affording 
the strong implication, that there were none upon the north! 
Or, at least, if there were gates upon the north, issuing directly 
upon the hill and quarter Bezetha,? it is difficult to conceive a 
reason why the historian did not enumerate them with the rest; 
while on the other hand, if Antonia lay along upon the whole of 
this northern side, we have at once a sufficient explanation of his 
silence. 

Another circumstance is the easy explanation thus afforded of 
the Rabbinic statement, that the holy house itself stood in the 
north-western part of the temple-area or outer court. According 
to the Talmud: “The greatest space was on the south; the 
next on the east; the next on the north; and the least on the 
west.”"3 That is to say, the building was in the north-westem 
part; but the length of it being from west to east, the space left 
next the western wall or portico was less than that on the north. 
The hke position seems to be implied in the account given by 
Josephus, that Titus cast up one of his mounds and brought for- 
ward his engines “ over against the northwest corner of the tnaer 
temple ;’4 it being obvious that the Romans made their assaults 
upon the wall of the temple-area, whether from Antonia or from 
the city, at or near the north-western comer. If therefore the 
rock now beneath the mosk of Omar, which the Jews in the 
fourth century were accustomed to wail over as marking the site 
of their former temple, does thus mark some point in the tme 
site; which I am not disposed to call in question ;5 then the 
position thus indicated accords well with that above described, 
provided the temple-area was in popular language a square, and 
the space further north was occupied by Antonia. 

In the same way, Josephus obviously regards and applies the 
famous oracle already alluded to, as having received its fulfil- 
ment.5 The temple and Antonia together formed a parallelo- 





1 Jos. Antt, XV.11.5.—There were none upon the east also; for, as we 
shall see, the Golden gate probably belonged to Antonia. 

* The author of the “ Holy City”’ assumes such gates; p. 402. n. 

7 See Lightfoot, Descript. Templi Hieros. c. [ff. p. 556, ed. Leusd. 

4B. J. VI.2.7. Vio 4.1, ® See Bibl. Res. 1. p. 444. 

* See above, p. 619. 
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grain; which, by the destruction of the latter, was reduced to 
a square.! 

More weighty perhaps than all these is the circumstance, that 
the present eastern wall of the Haram-area exhibits in its north- 
ern portion, as compared with all the southern part, traces of a 
difference of architecture, and probably of era. Adjacent to the 
north-eastern corner, the ancient massive stones in the eastern 
wall, for the length of-about eighty-four feet, project several feet 
beyond the usual line of the Haram-wall. The stones too on the 
north side adjacent to the same corner, are of the like age and 
size.2 Such a projection indicates, that this part of the wall is 
not of the same original erection as the ancient portion in the 
south ; and that here was probably a corner tower of the fortress 
Antonia, not unlike Hippicus3 The appearance of this projection 
is so striking, that (as I am informed) it was to the mind of an 
intelligent English artist, a decisive corroboration of the theory, 
that the fortress was coéxtensive in width with the temple-area. 

Further than this, there now lies before me another measure- 
ment of the whole eastern wall of the Haram-area, taken with 
care by the Rev. Eli Smith early in A. D. 1844. From this it 
appears, that beginning at the extreme south-east corner and 
proceeding northwards, there is at the distance of 9634 feet an- 
other projection, less prominent than the one above described, 
which continues for an extent of about 174 feet, and there termi- 
nates. From this last point, the usual line of the Haram-wall 
continues for 3034 feet, where it meets the former projection, S34 
feet distant from the north-east corner. Here then we have a 
second, though less imposing projection, affording further striking 
coincidences with the description and notices of Josephus. The 
9634 feet of wall towards the south, constituted of course the 


See also Bartlett's Walks, Ed. 2. App. p. 250.—The author of the “ Holy 
City” natvely alludes to this account of the oracle by Josephus; which, he 
says, “ is to me wholly unintelligible on every hypothesis, but which, I dare 
say, has some satisfactory meaning ;"’ p. 355. 1 have referred to it in the text, 
simply as a part of Josephus’ testimony in regard to the form of the temple- 
areaand Antonia. In this light it is decisive. What he meant in saying this 
oracle was dvayeypapupevor ty roi Aoyiors, is more doubtful. B. J. V1. 5. 4. 

# Rev. S. Wolcott, in Bibliotheca Sacra, 1843, p. 29. 

3 One side of Hippicus measures 70} feet. Bibl. Res. I. p. 456.—1f 1 may trust 
to my own impressions after so long an interval, | think it will be found, that 
the stones in this part, though large, are yet less smoothly bewo within the 
bevel than those in the southern portions of both the eastern and western 
walls; resembling in this respect also the antique eourses in Hippicus. See 
Bibl. Res. I. p. 456. 
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length of the ancient temple-area on this side, the breadth of 
which may be taken at an average of 925 feet ;! thus not forming 
indeed a mathematical square, but yet having the sides so nearly 
equal, that in popular language it would always be so called. 
The northern line thus indicated would fall some distance north 
of the present mosk. This second projection itself, then, was at 
the south-east corner of Antonia; where, as we know from Jose- 
phus, there was a tower seventy cubits high, the most elevated 
of all those connected with that fortress.2 Itis not necessary to 
suppose, that this tower extended over the whole projection. 
Again, nearly in the middle of this same projection, we find the 
famous Golden Gate, so called, fifty five feet in breadth, and it- 
self projecting six feet beyond the adjacent wall.3 All the above 
circumstances go to show, that this gate led out from Antonia 
into the country at this sheltered spot, where no enemy could as- 
sail it. The projection in which it is found, probably had some 
relation originally to the position and construction of the gate it- 
self; which is usually referred by architects to the time of Herod.‘ 

At what time or in what way the ancient precincts of the tem- 
ple assumed the form and extent of the present Haram-area, 
is unknown. Titus left the whole a mass of scorched and 
smoking ruins. Half a century later Adrian rebuilt the city; aud 
apparently gave tu its walls their present course and circuit. At the 
same time he erected a temple to. Jupiter on the site of the former 
Jewish temple ; and decorated the area with statues of himself, one 
of them equestrian ; which last was standing in the days of Jerome, 
late in the fourth century.5 Since that time, there is no reason 


? There are at least four different measurements of the south wall of the Ha- 
ram, or (what is the same thing) of the Haram-area. The first lays claim to 
BO minute accuracy. They are as follows: 

1. My own in 1838; see Bib]. Res. I. p. 43}, . . 955 feet. 


2. Mr. Catherwood’s in 1833, from his notes, . 932 «* 
3. That of Wolcott and eens in 1842; see Biblioth. Sac. 
1843, p. 23, . ‘ . 915 & 
4. Rev. E. Smith's in 1844, Pg ‘ 906} ** 
{n the text I have assumed 925 feet as an average near enough for all practical 
purposes, 


2 Jos. B. J. V.6.8. 

* The more exact position and measurement of the Golden Gate, is as fol- 
lows: From the south side of the projection to the Golden Gate, 51 feet. 
Breadth of the Golden Gate, 55 feet. Thence to the north side of the projec- 
tion, 684 feet. In all 1744 feet. 

“ Catherwood in Bartlett’s Walks, Ed. 2. pp. 158, 159, 161. 

® See Bibl. Res. I. pp. 437, 438. 
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to suppose that any important change has taken piace in the ex- 
tent or limits of the area; and its present form therefore may be 
referred back in all probability to Adnan. The rock on which 
the acropolis stood, was apparently cut away, at least in part, by 
the Romans, when they “razed the foundations of Antonia.”! 
Adrian may have completed the work; and the rocky surface in 
the northwestem corner of the area still testifies, that this portion 
has been artificially levelled.® In this process the western part 
of the adjacent trench would naturally be filled up; and the Ro- 
man arches extending westward from the present reservoir may 
not improbably be reckoned among the labours of Adrian. All 
these great works would readily connect themselves with the re- 
building of the city and the erection of splendid temples. 

Oxzsection. To the preceding view of the position and extent 
of Antonia, exception has been taken, so far as I know, only in a 
single instance. The English author, so often mentioned, asserts, 
that there is “one insuperable objection at least to this theory, 
... it being obvious from numerous passages, that the whole of 
the north wail of the temple was mot covered by the fortress in 
question.” These “ numerous passages” as given by the author, 
consist in a reference to the three sieges of the temple by Pom- 
pey, Cestius and Titus. The account of Pompey’s siege, in 
which the Romans made their approaches from the north, we 
bave already considered ;4 and have seen, that at that time the 
fortress Baris occupied the ground on the north of the temple 
proper, and was so included in the sacred precincts as to be reck- 
oned to the temple. It was therefore, in fact, this fortress Bans, 
that Pompey thus assailed from the north. At a later period, 
Herod likewise made preparation to attack the temple (Baris) 
in the same quarter; but gave up the attempt, and afterwards 
made his assault from the lower city.5 

Many years later, it is urged, Cestius also made an attack upon 
the temple on its northern part (xaza@ zo mpocapxtioy xdino) ; but 
being repulsed from the portico (cro), the Romans undermined 
the wali, and prepared to set fire to the gate of the temple.é 
From this language there follows, it is said, not only the above 
inference, that the whole of the north wall of the temple was not 


1 See above, p. 620. 

* Bartlett’s Walks, Ed. 2, p, 143. Catherwood ibid. p. 162 
7H. City, p. 327. 4 See above p. 618. 
® Jos. Antt. XIV. 15.14. XIV. 16.1, 2. B.J. 1. 18. 2, 

© Jos. B. J. 11, 19. 5. 
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covered by Antonia, but also further that there was here a gate 
on the north, leading out from the temple to Bezetha.! But, in 
the first place, the Jews are said to have dnven back the Romans 
from the portico (azo rag rods eigyov); and next, the Romans 
continued their attacks and undermined the wall. Now both 
these circumstances are inconsistent with the idea of an assault 
from the north; where, as we know, there was a very deep 
trench. A gate on that side could have been approached only by 
@ narrow bridge or passage over the fosse; affording no opportu- 
nity either for scaling the portico or of undermining the adjacent 
wall. We are therefore driven to the conclusion, that the spot 
where Cestius made his attack, was on the northern part of the 
western wall of the temple; where, as we know, there was no 
trench, and where too there were gates. In the very same way 
the soldiers of Titus are said to have “ undermined the northern 
gate ;”2 this being, as the whole context shows, the northernmost 
of the gates on the west side, where the assault was made. 
One other passage in Josephus is referred to in support of the 
same objection. When Titus laid siege to the city, the Jews 
were divided into two factions; one of which, under Simon, had 
possession of the upper and lower city; while the other, under 
John, held “ the temple and the tract around it to a great extent,” 
including of course Bezetha‘ After taking the outer wall, Titus 
pitched his camp within it in the northwest part of the new 
city, and pressed the attack on the second wall. The Jews, be- 
ing still separated into two factions, bravely repelled the Romans 
from this wall; “those with John fighting from Antonia and the 
northern portico of the temple, and also before the monument of 
king Alexander.”5 Here now all depends on what is implied in 
the statement, that John’s party “fought from the northern portico 
of the temple.” Ifit be meant, that they directly assailed the en- 
emy from that portico, as the latter approached from the north; 
then it might seem to follow, that the whole of this portico was 
not covered by Antonia. This is the conclusion insisted on by 
the objector. Butif nothing more be intended, than that the 


1 H. City, p. 402; comp. p. 328. * Jos. B.J.1V. 4. 1. 
 % Similar to this is the language of Josephus, on another occasion ; where, 
having spoken of the mounds raised by Titus against the northern wall of Zion, 
at the pool Amygdalon and the monument of John (B. J. V. 11. 4), he after- 
wards describes these same works as being “‘ on the western quarter of the city 
(xara Td mpd¢ diaw KAinua Ti réAewc), over against the royal palace ;”" B. J. VL 
8.1.. See above p. 447, 

4 Jos. B. J. V. 6.1. ® Jos. B. J. V. 7.3. 
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Jews of John’s party, after being driven in from the third wall, 
now made Antonia and this northern portico thetr head-quarters 
from which to conduct their defence of the second wall; then no 
such inference can be drawn. That such an interpretation is 
both possible and admissible, none will deny ; that it is here the 
probable and necessary one, follows from all the facts and argu- 
ments above adduced, which militate so strongly against the 
other interpretation and the inference drawn from it. Indeed, it 
is this other mode of interpretation alone, that affords any plausible 
ground of objection to the view above presented as to the extent 
and position of Antonia. ! 

Note —It may not be ont of place to subjoin here a few re- 
marks upon the supposed identity or connection of the fortress 
Baris with the Akra or castle of Antiochus Epiphanes, which 
gave name to the hill sustaining the lower city. Such a connec- 
tion is assumed on the alleged ground, that the Akra of Antiochus 
is said in the first book of Maccabees to have stood “on the hill 
of the temple.”2 But the language of that book asserts no such 
thing; as we shall see presently. We shall also see, I think, 
that there exists good ground for supposing, that the two fortresses 
were not situated wpon one and the same hill, nor in the same 
quarter of the city. 

It is related in the first book of Maccabees, that the Syrians 
under Antiochus Epiphanes “ builded the city of David witha 
great and strong wall, with mighty towers, and made it a strong 
hold (es &xoar) for them.... For it was a place to lie in wait 
(eis évedpor) against the sanctuary.”3 When Judas Maccabeus 
was employed in restoting the temple, he “ appointed certain men 
to fight against those that were in the fortress, until he had 
cleansed the sanctuary.”4 After several vain attempts on the 
part of the Jews to subdue this strong hold, the garrison straitened 
by hunger at length surrendered to Simon; who removed the 
foreign troops, “cleansed the fortress from pollutions,” and “ or- 
dained that that day should be kept every year with gladness. 


1 Schultz suggests two solutions of the language of Josephus, p. 69; either 
as referring to the defence of the temple from one post to another, in which case 
the northern portico would be the last station ; or else as signifying, ‘‘ the por- 
tico which ran northwards,”’ i. e. the eastern portico, from which the defence 
would naturally be conducted against the troops on the Mount of Olives. Nei- 
ther of these suggestions strikes me as satisfactory. 

* H. City, p. 351, 352. See 1 Macc. 13: 52, 

71 Macc. 1: 33—36, 41 Macc. 4: 41. 

Vou. IIL No. 12. 55 
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Moreover, the hill of the temple that was by the fortress (wega 
«iv axpav), he made stronger than before (mgocwzvpece); and 
dwelt there himself and those with him.”! It is further said in 
the commemorative tablet publicly consecrated to Simon,? that in 
his time “ the heathen were taken out of the country, and they 
also that were in the ctty of David, in Jerusalem [were taken 
away], who had made themselves a strong hold (axga), out of 
which they issued and polluted all about the sanctuary, and did 
much hurt in the holy place; but he placed Jews therein, and 
fortified it for the safety of the country and the city.” 

Josephus, a much later writer, narrates, that Antiochus erected 
i the lower city an Akra (axea) or fortress, which was lofty and 
overlooked the temple (umepxe:uévy 70 iegor) 33 so that Judas, when 
he restored and cleansed the temple and built a wall around it, 
had to set chosen men to repel the attacks of the gamison‘ 
This fortress was at length taken and destroyed by Simon; who 
also lowered the hill on which it stood, and cast the earth into 
the valley between it and the temple5 The same historian far- 
ther informs us, that the fortress Baris on the north of the tem- 
ple, occupying as its acropolis doubtless the rock so often men- 
tioned, was built by the Maccahees; but he specifies no particu- 
lar individual as its founder.6 It may have been the work of 
several successive leaders. 

The preceding are two parallel narratives, by different historians, 
relating to the origin and later history of this Akra of the Synans, 
from which the Jews and their temple suffered for so long a time. 
Intermediate notices are given by both writers; which, however, 
it is not necessary to cite here, inasmuch as they have no special 
bearing upon the question at issue.? 

A companison of the two accounts presents several points of co- 
incidence and mutual elucidation, which serve to bring out and 
establish the non-identity of this Akra with the Bans on the 
north of the temple. 

1. Both accounts agree in representing the fortress (axge) in 





11 Macc. 13: 49—52. 21 Macc. 14: 27, 48; see vv. 35, 37. 
3 Jos. Antt. XI[. 5.4. XII. 9. 3. 4 Jos. Antt. XIL. 7.6. B.J. 0.1.4. 
® Jos. Antt. XILf. 6.6. B.J. 1.2.2. V. 4.1. © Jos. Antt. XV. 11. 4. 


7 Compare:1 Macc, 2: 3], with Jos, Antt. XI]. 6. 2.—1 Macc. 6: 18, with 
Antt. X11. 9. 3.—1 Macc, 7: 32, with Antt. XII. 10. 4.—1 Macc. 9: 53. 10: 9, 
with Antt. XIM. 1. 3.—2 Macc. 10: 32, with Antt. XII. 2.3.—1 Macc. J1: 
aq. with Antt. XIII. 4. 9.—1 Macc. 11: 41, with Antt. XII] 5.2.—1 Mace. 12 
36, with Antt, XIJ1. 5. 11.—1 Macc, 13: 21, with Antt. XII1.6.5.—See gen- 
erally Raumer’s Paiaestina, Ed. 2, p. 446. 
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question, as near to the temple and commanding it. The one 
says it was a place to waylay the sanctuary (eis évedpov rm ayta- 
opere); the other that it overlooked the temple (vmeoxeuevn 20 iz- 
oov). Both relate that Judas Maccabaeus stationed soldiers to pro- 
tect the workmen on the temple-precincts from the attacks of the 
garrison. Indeed the fortress was so near the temple, that ac- 
cording to Josephus the troops in it could, and sometimes did, sally 
out upon those going up to worship in the sanctuary and slay 
them ;! and with all this accords the statement of the other wni- 
ter as above cited, that “they polluted all about the sanctuary, 
and did much hurt in the holy place.” 

2. From both accounts it appears, that the fortress in question 
was not upon Mount Zion. Josephus asserts expressly, that it 
was in the lower city ;2 and the position ascribed to it relatively 
to the temple by the other writer, is wholly inconsistent with a 
site upon any part of Zion. 

3. The fortress in question was not situated on any part of the 
temple-mount; nor was it connected with the temple-precincts. 
According to the historian of the Maccabees, as above quoted, 
Simon having captured this Akra, “strengthened still more the 
hill of the temple that was near by the fortress (zaga t7» axpay) ;” 
of course the two Were distinct.2 Josephus likewise is very ex- 
plicit, that the hill of the Akra or fortress was distinct from that 
of the temple; they having been separated by a ravine (gagay6), 
which was afterwards partly filled up.4 

4. It follows that the Akra of Antiochus had no identity nor 
connection with the later Baris or Antonia. The latter furtress 
was not, like that Akra, separated from the temple by a valley. 
The Akra too was said to overlook or overhang the temple, as , 
above ; which is never affirmed of Baris or Antonia. Besides, 
when the Akra was demolished, the hill on which it stood was 
dug away, and the earth cast into the adjacent valley; but in the 
later Antonia we find the acropolis still occupying a rock fifty cu- 
bits high ; an elevation certainly not less than that of the north- 
em hill.5 It follows further, that the Baris which Josephus says 
the Maccabaean chiefs erected, was probably identical with the 
“temple-hill” which Simon fortified more strongly and dwelt 


' Jos, Antt. X11. 9. 3. 2 Jos. Antt. XI1.5.4. B.J.1.1. 4. 

3 1 Macc. 13: 52.— Yet the author of the “ Holy City” writes: ‘“* This tower 
| fortress] is expressly said to have stood upon the Ai/ of the temple!" p. 352, 

4 Jos. B. J. V. 4.1. See the translation and discussion above, p. 417 sq. 

> See above, p. 620. 
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therein. The form of expression (zgocmyzvgace) implies that there 
was already a fortification on the spot. This may well have been, 
as is suggested by Gesenius, the fortified palace (72) mentioned 
by Nehemiah as “ appertaining to the house,” meaning the house 
of God or the temple ;! and in this Hebrew word (rz) we have 
probably the origin of the Greek name Baris (Bags). Not im- 
probably it may have been rebuilt or repaired first by Judas Mac- 
cabaeus, when he restored and cleansed the temple, and built a 
wall around it.? 

Thus far in both these writers all is coincident and plain. The 
result is, that the Akra of Antiochus stood upon the high rocky 
point of the hill or ridge over against the temple on the west; 
which rock was afterwards cut away, while the hill itself contin- 
ued to bear the name of Akra. It is the same position, which we 
have found at the outset to belong to the hill Akra of Josephus? 

But notwithstanding this general and striking cuincidence in 
the accounts of the two writers, there are nevertheless two points 
of apparent discrepancy between them, which deserve a mo- 
ment’s consideration. 

First, The writer of the first book of Maccabees relates in one 
place, that Simon having subdued the fortress of Antiochus, 
cleansed it from pollutions, and then “ strengtHened still more the 
hill of the temple that was near by the fortress, and dwelt there- 
in.”4 In another passage the same wniter affirms, that Simon 
having captured the Akra, “ fortified it for the safety of the coun- 
try and city.”5 Josephus, on the other hand, asserts repeatedly, 
that Simon razed the fortress and dug away the hill on which it 
stood.6 Here it is obvious, that between Josephus and the first 
_ allegation of the other writer, there is not necessarily any discrep- 
ancy. Indeed the fact stated by the historian of the Maccabees, 
that Simon built another fortress and dwelt in it, would rather 
imply that the Akra had been afterwards abandoned ; and so far 
this statement goes to confirm that of Josephus. But the second 
allegation of the same whiter, that Simon fortified the Akra, is 
certainly prima facie at direct variance with Josephus; and per- 
haps partially so with himself. Yet we cannot well call the fact 
itself in question; since it is professedly copied from a commem- 


1 Neh. 2:8. See Gesenius Heb. Lex. art. mq°a. Jos. Antti. XV. 11. 4. 

8 Jos. B. J. 1. 1. 4. Compare Jos. Antt. XII. 7. 6, 7. 1 Mace, 4: 60; io 
which latter passage Mount Zion is put for the whole city. 

3 See above p. 417 aq. * 1 Mace. 13: 50, 52. 

® 1 Macc, 14: 36, 37. © Jos B.J.1.2.2.V.4.1. Ante. XIII. 6. 6. 
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orative tablet publicly consecrated to Simon by his grateful coun- 
trymen in the third year of his high-priesthood.' Neither is there 
any valid ground on which to discredit the testimony of Josephus, 
repeated as it is on various occasions. Perhaps the following 
cousiderations may serve to remove the apparent difficulty. Si- 
mon succeeded his brother Jonathan, and held the station of high- 
priest about eight years.2 The Akra was subdued apparently in 
his second year; and the public tablet was consecrated in his 
third year.3 Now it is very possible, that Simon at first was led 
to retain and strengthen the Akra as a defence for the temple and 
city ; and this fact was so inscribed on the public tablet of the 
next year; but that afterwards, finding the fortress better adapted 
to command and overawe the temple than to protect it, he deter- 
mined to raze both it and the rock on which it stood, and rebuild 
another on the north of the temple. For all this there was ample 
time during the five years of his life after the date of the tublet. 
In this way the second allegation of the writer of the first book 
of Maccabees may be laid out of view, as referring only to an 
earlier date ; and then the statement of Josephus is left to stand 
along with the first allegation of that writer; in which case, as 
we have seen, there is no necessary discrepancy between them.‘ 

Secondly. Josephus places the Akra of Antiochus in the lower 
city ; while the historian of the Maccabees describes it as situa- 
ted 27 the city of David, by which is usually understood the upper 
city or Zion.5 

This difficulty and its solution depend upon the extent of sig- 
nification given to the term “city of David.” That this name 
originally and in the earlier books of Scripture was specifically 
applied to the particular hill Zion, there can be no doubt.@ But 
afterwards the name Zion itself came by synecdoche to be very 
commonly employed for the whole city, including the temple, so 
as to be used as synonymous with Jerusalem.? The questiop 








1 1 Macc. 14: 27, 4, 2 1 Macc. 13: 8, 41; 16: 14. « 

3 1 Macc. 13: 51; 14: 27. 

* | have dwelt the longer on this ne because I have formerly expressed 
doubt as to the correctness of Josephus’ statement; see Bibl. Res, I. p. 410, n. 
2. I was there misled by relying upon the authority of others; but having 
given the subject further consideration, | see no valid ground for doubt in re- 
spect to either writer. 

® See above, p. 629, 630. 

€ 2 Sam. 5: 7, 9. 1 Chron. 11: 5, 7.—1 K. 8: 1. 2 Chron. 5: 2, 

7 Ps, 48: 12. Is. 8: 18. 59: 20. Jer. 3: 14. Zech. 9: 4. Rev. 14:1; and often. 
So too in 1 Macc. 4: 37, 60. 5: 54. 6: 48, 62. 7: 33.—In respect to these passages 
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therefore naturally arises, whether the term “city of David” may 
not in process of time have been similarly extended? If so, the 
apparent discrepancy now under consideration disappears. 

Some traces of such a usage are found apparently in the 
prophet Isaiah; who, writing in the time of Hezekiah, says :! 
“ Ye have seen the breaches of the city of David, that they are 
many:....and ye have numbered the houses of Jerusalem.” 
Here the city of David and Jerusalem are in parallelism and ap- 
parently synonymous; just as the same prophet in another place 
exclaims :2 “ Wo to Ariel, to Ariel, the city where David dwelt ?’ 
meaning Jerusalem. Still stronger are passages ia the first book 
of Maccabees; where the writer uses the two names in apposi- 
tion, and of course as identical.3 Lastly, and perhaps mainly, Jo- 
sephus relates, that “ David having driven the Jebusites out of 
the citadel, himself rebuilt Jerusalem and called it the cityof David 
(xt avrog dvoixodounoas ra Tepocdluna noluy avriy Aavidov mpos- 
nyopevoe) ;4 and this remark the historian repeats a second time. 
It would seem to follow, that in Jusephus’s day the specific appli- 
cation of the term “ city of David” to Zion alone, was no longer 
in vogue ; and that he understood by it the whole city. 

We are therefore authorized to assume, that in other passages 
also of the first book of Maccabees, the name “ city of David” is 
to be taken as synonymous with Jerusalem ;5 and thus the alleg- 
ed difficulty is removed. 


VII. 
The fountain GiHon was on the west of the present city, probably 
tn the upper part of the valley of Hinnom. 

All we know of this fountain is from the Old Testament; since 
Josephus merely names it and that but once.6 The place or re- 
gion where it lay was outside of the city; for Solomon was 
brought thither from the city to be anointed? Of Hezekiah it is 





in the first book of Maccabees, the author of the “ Holy City’’ remarks, p. 352: 
‘‘ {tis manifest that the temple-mount is perpetually called Mount Zion.” 
Now if there be here an “error,’’ it belongs to this author ; for not one of these 
passages relates to the temple-inount, as such; but all of them to the whole 
city, as usually called Mount Zion. 

1 [ga. 22: 9, 10. 9 Isa. 2: 1. 

3-1 Macc. 2: 31 éy ‘lepovoaAnyu mide Aavtd. 14: 36 rove dy rZ wéAece Aavid 
rove by ‘lepovaaAnu, 

* Jos. Antt. VII. 3. 2init. Repeated in the middle of the same paragraph. 

® 1 Macc. 1: 33. 7: 32. Compare ib. 13: 49. 14: 36. 

* Jos. Antt. VII. 24. 5. 71K. 1: 33, 33 
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said, that “he stopped the upper water-course of Gihon,” or, lit- 
erally, the upper out-flow (xxio) of the waters of Gihon, “and 
brought it down to the west side of the city of David.”! It is fur- 
ther said of the same king, that “he took counsel with his princes 
and his mighty men to stop the waters of the fountains which 
were without the city ;—and there was gathered much people to- 
gether, who stopped all the fountains and the brook that ran 
through the midst of the land, saying, why should the kings of 
Assyria come, and find much water?’2 In the apocryphal book 
of Ecclesiasticus also we are told, that “ Hezekiah strengthened 
his city, and brought in water into the midst of it; he dug with 
iron into the rock, and built fountains for the waters.3 

From all these passages it is certainly the obvious conclusion, 
that there existed anciently a fountain Gihon on the west of the 
city; which was “stopped,” or covered over, by Hezekiah, and 
its waters brought down by subterranean channels into the city. 
Before that time they would naturally have flowed off through 
the valley of Hinnom; and may thus have formed the “ brook,” 
which was stopped at the same time.‘ 

The probability of this view is evinced by the analogy of the 
Pools of Solomon, so called, beyond Bethlehem. Those three 
immense reservoirs lie one below another in a small valley; and 
are partially fed from a fountain about forty rods distant from 
the upper one. This fountain springs up in subterranean 
chambers, to which the only access is by a narrow well twelve 
feet deep; and from thence the water is carried by a channel 
under ground to the reservoirs. In some such way, Hezekiah 
may easily have concealed the fountain Gihon on the west of the 
city. Further down in the same basin and valley of Hinnom, the 
great reservoirs of the Upper and Lower Pool may in time of 
peace have been fed from it; while in time of war its waters 
would be withdrawn from the enemy and distnbuted in the city 
by subterranean channels to various reservoirs and fountains. 
The pool of Hezekiah, now so called, the Amygdalon of Jose- 
phus, was probably one; and the fountain under or near the 


} 2 Chron. 32: 30. See also 2 Chron. 33: 14, 2 2 Chron, 32: 3, 4. 

® Eccles. 48: 17 [19], Cod. Alexandr. 

‘If we may sappose that the fountain Gihon, lying in the basin which 
forms the head of the valley of Hinnom, gave its name to that basin generally, 
then we can see why Solomon is said to have been brought down from Zion to 
Gihon. 

® See Bibl. Res. II. p. 104—107. 
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Haram may have been another.! Josephus likewise speaks of 
the gate by which water was brought in (eio7xzo led tn) for the 
tower Hippicus; and of an aqueduct (eveezos) connected with 
Herod’s palace on Zion2 At any rate, no running water could 
have been introduced upon Zion, except from a fountain or res- 
ervoir on the west side of the city ; and this fountain was Gihon. 

Such is the view respecting Gihon, which I have elsewhere 
taken,3 and the general correctness of it has since been singular- 
ly attested by the actual discovery of an “immense conduit” 
beneath the surface of the ground on Zion, brought to hght in 
digging for the foundations of the Anglican church. This edifice 
is situated near the northern brow of Zion, a short distance east 
of Hippicus; and it therefore occupies in part the site of the 
palace of Herod, with which, as we have seen, an aqueduct was 
connected. On sinking a shaft, the workmen at the depth of 
more than twenty feet came upon the roof of a vaulted chamber 
of fine masonry and in perfect repair, resting upon the rock. 
Within were steps leading down to a solid mass of stone-work, 
covering a channel the bottom of which was lower than the floor 
of the chamber; and this proved to be “an immense conduit, 
partly hewn out of the solid rock, and when this was not the case 
it was solidly built in even courses, and cemented on the face 
with a hard coating of cement, about one inch thick, and was 
covered over with large stones. ... The direction of this aqueduct 
was east and west.” Mr. Johns, the architect of the church, to 
whom we are indebted for this account, traced it eastward for 
more than two hundred feet. He says further: “ The question 
naturally arises, what could this chamber and aqueduct have 
been for? There is no doubt on my own mind, that they have 
been used for the purpose of supplying the inhabitants with pure 
water; and this is proved by there being several apertures open- 
ing from the streets at distant intervals. The aqueduct was 
nearly level, the fall being so slight as to allow the water to remain 
level; so that by means of a line and bucket water could at any 
time be procured. The chamber was evidently a reservoir, to 
which, at some period, access was had by a flight of steps. ... 
The aqueduct bears incontestible proof of far greater antiquity 
than the vaulted chamber.”4 

1 Bibl. Res. 1. p. 487 sq. See above, p. 448.—Bibl. Res. I. p. 508 sq. Bib- 
lioth. Sacra, 1843, p. 24 sq. 

* Jos. B. J. V.7.3. See above, pp. 447, 449.—Jos. B. J. 11. 17. 9. 

3 Bibl. Res. I. p. 512 sq. 

‘ Mr. Johns in Bartlett's Walks, Ed. 2. pp. 82—84. See also ‘“‘ The Angli- 
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That this subterranean channel was indeed an aqueduct, as 
the architect snpposes, is obvious from the preceding description. 
The cutting into the rock, the cement upon the other portions, 
the occasional apertures above, as well as the vaulted chamber 
with steps, all show it to have been constructed for the trans- 
mission of living water.'! As an aqueduct, it conld have been 
supplied only from a source on the west of the city. Assuming, 
then, that such was the position of Gihon, we find the language 
of the Old Testament respecting Hezekiah’s works as above 
quoted, and likewise the notice of Josephus, exactly borne out 
by the ancient remains still extant. Hezekiah, it is said, “ made 
a pool, and a conduit, and brought water into the city ;” and also 
“he stopped the upper water-course of Gihon, and brought it 
straight down to the west side of the city of David.” Josephus 
mentions too the existence of an aqueduct on Zion, precisely 
where one is now found; and his pool Amygdalon is that usually 
and with good reason regarded as Hezekiah’s.? 

In opposition to this series of clear and connected testimony, 
it is now proposed to transfer the fountain of Gihon and the upper 
pool to “the north side of the city, not far from the tombs of the 
Kings.”3 Of all the points of evidence advanced in support of 
this view, only one is tenable; and even that has no bearing on 
the question. I refer to the “ common report among the natives, 
that there is a spot near the Damascus gate, without the city, 
where, in a still time, by putting the ear near to the ground, the 
trickling or murmur of a subterranean water-course can be heard ; 
but only at night."4 Let it now be true, that such a water-course 
does actually exist; this does not show it to be Gihon nor to 
come from Gihon. The other points brought forward are mere 





can Cathedral Church on Mount Zion, by J. W. Johns, Architect.’ pp. 9, 
10. 

1 Yet the author of the “ Holy City” speaks of it slightingly as ‘a sewer, 
which traverses the whole of Zion;”’ p. 276. Asan aqueduct, it is greatly in 
the way of his speculations. 

* In the Bibliotheca Sacra, 1843, No. I. p. 200, | remarked, that the bringing 
of water by an aqueduct from the west upon Mount Zion “ involves a physical 
impossibility, unless by a lofty aqueduct or arches.’’ This had reference, of 
couree, to a channel along the surface of the ground. But a subterranean 
channel, like that since discovered, lying about twenty-five feet below the 
present level of the ground on Zion, certainly involves no sach impossibility. 
At that time no one suspected the existence of such a channel. 

* Holy City, p. 400. The Memoir of Schultz places Gihon in the basin west 
of the city; p. 79. 

* Biblioth. Sacra, 1843, p. 28. H. City, p. 390. 
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assumptions in respect to the position of the Fuller's field and the 
camp of the Assyrians; the former of which is without a shadow 
of proof, and the latter contrary to the testimony of Josephu3.! 
The character of the ground too is at variance with any such 
theory ; and-one statement of the writer of the Chronicles is ab- 
solutely fatal to it, namely, that Hezekiah brought the water of 
Gihon “ down to the west side of the city of David.” From the 
vicinity of the tombs of the Kings so called, water could be 
brought (if at all) only to the north side of the Holy City; not 
even according to the distorted Plan of the author in question.? 


VIIL 


The earkest Gate or St. STEPHEN was the present Damascts 
Gate ; which was so called from the tradition as to the place of 
Stephen's martyrdom on the north of the city. 


The gate of St. Stephen is.mentioned as on the north of the 
city, and in a position corresponding to the present Damascus 
gate, by all writers down to the middle of the fourteenth century. 
The earliest is Adamnanus, who records the information received 
by him from Arculfus, about A. D. 697; he enumerates in all six 
gates, beginning with that of David or the Yafa gate, and nam- 
ing St. Stephen’s as the zhiz7d3 Then follow the notices of the 


1 H. City, pp. 392, 393.—Jos. B. J. V. 12. 2—See more further on. 

* On his Plan Mr. Williams represents the second wall of Josephus as making 
on the north of the Damascus gate a narrow horn-like circuit or projection, in 
order to take in the hill of the grotto of Jeremiah, so called. It is apparently 
on the strength of this, that he seems to reckon the Damascus gate as on the 
west side of the ancient city! H. City, Plan; comp. p. 400. 

3 Adamn. ].1, ‘Portas bis ternas, quarum per circuitum civitatis ordo me 
ponitur: 1. Porta David ad occidentalem partem montis Sion. 2. Porta villae 
Fullonis. 3. Porta 8S. Stephani. 4. Porta Benjamin. 5. Portula, hoc est 
parvula porta; ab hac per gradus ad vallem Josaphat descenditur. 6. Porta 
Tecuitis.”’ Here the “ porta David” is unquestionably the present Yafa gate ; 
and the next, ‘‘ Porta villae Fullonis,’’ was obviously eo called from the * ful- 
ler's field’’ of ls. 7: 3, which was rightly held to lie on the west of the city; 
Brocardus c. VIII. fin. This gate therefore was on the northwest part of the 
present city; where Brocardus also says there was a gate in his day called 
‘¢ Porta judiciaria,’’ over against the interior traditional gateway of that name, 
and leading to Shiloh (Neby Samwil) and Gibeon. ‘Then follows the gate of 
St. Stephen, identical with the present Damascus gate. After this we have 
the “ Porta Benjamin,” now Herod's gate; and then the “ Portula,’’ or little 
gate, from which steps descended into the valley of Jehoshaphat. This again 
is from this circumetance a fixed point; and can only be the gate on the east, 
the modern St. Stephen's, which alone leads down into the valley. Reckoning 
therefore either way, the identity of the St, Stephen's gate of Aroulfus with 
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historians of the crusades; including the definite specification of 
Brocardus about A. D. 1283, who likewise sets the gate David 
first, and that of St. Stephen ¢herd in the series; and so too the 
accounts of later travellers.! In all these the name of this gate 
stands in connection with the traditional place of Stephen’s mar- 
tyrdom ; which was early shown on the north of the city at the 
distance of a furlong from the present gate ;? where too stood a 
church dedicated to the martyr, with which also a monastery was 
connected.3 In the time of Rudolf of Suchem (1336—60) these 
edifices had already disappeared‘ 


On the other hand, after the middle of the fifteenth century, all 
travellers with one accord speak of the name of St. Stephen as 
applied to the gate on the east side of the city, and to that only ; 
as is the case at the present day.5 During the intervening cen- 
tury the tradition had undergone a change; but in what way, or 
on what grounds, history is silent. It is a signal instance of such 
mutation ; and in so far serves, as we shall see, to awaken or 
confirm doubt as to the authority of other like examples. 

The account of Stephen’s death in the book of Acts affords no 
hint of the place of his martyrdom, except where it is said that 
they “cast him out of the city and stoned him.”6 The spot form- 


the Damascus gate, is evident.—The German writer denies this identity, ap- 
parently overlooking the testimony of Brocardus to a gate on the northwest, 
and also the steps leading down into the valley on the east ; and misled further 
by a fanciful etymology, by which he would regard the modern Arabic name 
of Herod's gate (ez-Zahary, the flowery) as a translation of the Greek name 
Stephen (Zrégavoc, a garland, crown). In this way he admits two changes of 
the tradition. Schultz, pp. 5], 52, 118. 

' Will. Tyr. VILL. 5, * porta quae hodie dicitur Sancti Stephani, quae ad 
Aguilonem respicit.” VIII. 6. 1X. 19. Gesta Dei, etc. 572. Brocardus c. 
VILL. fin. Marin. Sanut. Ill. 14. 8. Descr. of Jerusalem in 13th cent. in 
Schultz, pp. 111, 112, 113, 118. 

* Will. Tyr. VIII. 2. a Septentrione ubi usque hodie locus in quo proto- 
martyr Stephanus a Judaeis lapidatus.’’ Gesta Dei, etc. p. 572. Brocardus c. 
VIIL. fin. “ porta S. Stephani, qui extra eam lapidatus fuit.” Rudolf of Suchem 
in Reissb. des h. Landes, p. 846.—Tillemont Mémoires pour servir, etc. II. p. 24. 

2 Gesta Dei, etc. p. 572. Jac. de Vitriac. 63. p. 1081.—Tillemont 1. c. p. 24. 
Bee also for the monastery two documents of A. D. 1157 and 1162, cited by 
Schultz, App. p. 118. 

4 Rudolf of Suchem 1. c. p. 846. 

® Soin the Journals of Steph. v. Gumpenberg, A. D. 1449; Tucher, A. D. 
1479; Breydenbach and F. Fabri, A. D. 1483, etc. See Reissb. des h. Landes, 
p. 444, 665, 111, 252.—Sir John Maundeville about A. D. 1325, speaks already 
of a church of St. Stephen upon the east of the city, by the valley of Jehosha- 
phat; p. 80. The tradition had begun to waver. 

* Acts 7: 58. | 
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erly pointed out, and decorated with a charch and monastery, 
was beyond all doubt within the circuit of the third wall at the 
time of Stephen’s death, and therefore within the city as de- 
scribed by Josephus. Of course, it was not the true spot, accord- 
ing to the testimony of Scripture. Yet there existed in behalf of 
it a traditional authority so strong, that it may not be inappropriate 
to dwell upon it for a moment, as illustrative of the nature and 
character of such tradition in general. 

It is matter of more than mere tradition, that after three cen- 
turies of oblivion the burial-place of Stephen was held to be re- 
vealed, and his body recovered, at a village called Caphar-Gamala 
twenty miles from Jerusalem, in A. D.415. On Fnday the 3d 
day of December in that year, at evening, Lucian the priest of that 
place saw in a dream or vision an old man coming to him, who 
made himself known as the Gamaliel of the book of Acts, and 
informed him, that after Stephen had been stoned before the 
north gate of Jerusalem, and his body left for a day and night as 
a prey for beasts and birds, (though none touched it,) he himself, 
being at heart a Christian, had caused the corpse to be deposited 
in his own tomb at Caphar-Gamala, where the body now lay; 
as also the bodies of Nicodemus and of himself and son. All 
this Lucian was to make known to John, bishop of Jerusalem. 
On awaking, Lucian had doubts as to the vision; and betook 
himself to prayer and fasting. ‘The result was, that on the two 
following Fridays the same vision was repeated. His doubts 
being now removed, Lucian repaired to the bishop; and received 
his orders to make the necessary search. This was done with 
the help of a further vision to another monk; and the bodies 
were found in the manner and form prescribed. On opening the 
sarcophagus containing the body of St. Stephen, there was an 
earthquake ; an odour of extreme fragrance was diffused; and 
several sick persons were healed. A week later the bones of the 
martyr were transferred with great solemnity to Jerusalem, and 
deposited for the time being in the churchon Zion. In the same 
hour there fell great rain, which put an end to the extreme 
drought. The bones of the saint were afterwards removed toa 
magnificent church on the north of the city, erected on the place 
of his martyrdom by the empress Eudocia, wife of Theodosius 
the younger; which was many years in building and was dedica- 
ted in A. D. 460. A monastery appears to have been connected 
with it. The empress resided long, and at length died, in Pales- 
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tine; and her body was deposited in a splendid tomb in the same 
charch.! 

The relation of the discovery and removal of the body of St 
Stephen, from which the above account is extracted, was written 
by Lucian himself; and the authority of it is attested by St, 
Augustine, the great theologian of that and later ages, and also 
by Gennadius of Marseilles, a well known writer in the latter 
part of the same century, whose work was continued by Jerome.® 
Augustine likewise testifies largely to the many miracles wrought 
by relics of the saint, which were possessed by his own church at 
Hippo in Africa, and by the neighbouring churches at Calame and 
Uzal.3 Indeed, this recovery of the body of the protomartyr, with 
the miracles that followed, was the great event of the fifth cen- 
tury. Sozomen, the cotemporary historian, speaks of it as most 
extraordinary and wholly divine.‘ 

I have dwelt the longer upon the circumstances of this narra- 
tive, because they present many points of analogy, both in 
the alleged facts and in the testimony, with the accounts we 
have of the similar discovery of the Holy Cross and Holy Sepul- 
chre in A. D. 325, less than a century earlier The finding of 
the body of Stephen claims to have been a matter of revelation. 
The transfer of his bones to Jerusalem was the occasion of seek- 
ing out and consecrating the place of his martyrdom, as the fitting 
site of his subsequent sepulture. Whether there existed pre- 
viously a traditional knowledge of the spot on the north of the 
city, we are not informed; but the evidence and the probability 
on this point are at least as great as in the parallel case of the 





? On the church built by the empress Eudocia, and the accompanying cir- 
cumstances, see Tillemont Mémoires pour servir, etc. Tom. II. p. 24. Also his 
Histoire des Empereurs, Tom. VI. p. &6. 

* The tract of Lucian is found in Augustini Opera ed. Benedict. Tom. VII. 
Appendix. Prefixed to it are some of the testimonies of Aagustine and that 
of Gennadius, as well as references to later writers, Augustine in one place, 
speaking of Stephen, says: ‘“‘ Hujus corpus ex illo usque ad ista tempora 
latuil ; nuper autem apparuit, sicut solent apparere sanctorum corpora martyr- 
um, revelatione Dei, quando placuit Creatori—Verum autem revelatum fuit 
ei, qui res ipsas inventas monstravit.” Sermo 318. no.1. The words of Gen- 
nadius are as follows: ‘“ Lucianus presbyter, vir sanctas, cui revelavit Deus, 
temporibus Honorii et Theodosii Augustorum, locum sepalecri et reliquiarum 
corporis 8. Stephani martyris primi, scripsit ipsam revelationem ad omnium 
ecclesiarum personas, Graeco sermone ;"’ de tllustrib. Viris. Only the Latin 
version is now extant in various recensions. 

? Augustin. de Civitate Dei, lib. XXII. 10—22. 

4 Sozomen, Hist. Eecl. 1V. 16. 5 See in Bibl. Res. Il. pp. 12—16. 
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Holy Sepulchre. It is not to be supposed, that the scene of an 
event so important to the whole church as the death of the first 
martyr, connected as it was so signally with the history of the 
illustrious Apostle of the Gentiles, should in so short a time have 
been forgotten among the Christians of Jerusalem and those of 
the whole world who flocked thither as pilgrims. At any rate, 
the empress Eudocia, who lived for years in the Holy City, 
would not have lavished her treasures to erect a church upon a 
site, which she and her spiritual advisers did not know to be the 
true one. The people and the clergy residing on the spot must 
have known the place; at least they were much more likely to 
know it than those of the fifteenth century, or than any “ partial 
witness of the nineteenth century.”! For ten centuries, too, this 
was, and continued to be, the unanimous and unquestioned belief 
of laity and clergy, of bishops and councils and popes; yea, of 
the church universal. And yet, as we have seen, according to 
the testimony of Scripture, this venerated spot could not have 
been the true site of Stephen’s martyrdom; and in the fifteenth 
century the whole church had abandoned the former belief, and 
transferred the place of martyrdom to the east side of the Holy 
City. 

The question naturally arises, what element of testimony is 
wanting in this case, as compared with that of the Holy Sepal- 
chre? What element is here less weighty and convincing? If 
in the one case there probably existed an earlier tradition as to 
the spot; just so likewise in the other. If the miracles wrought 
by the cross were of any avail; just so Lucian’s thrice repeated 
vision and the miracles of healing, which are far more strongly 
attested than those of the cross. Ifa splendid church erected by 
an empress demonstrates the true site of the Sepulchre; so too 
here in like manner it marks the true place of martyrdom If 
further the general consent and belief of the whole church avail 
anything in behalf of the one; still more must they avail in re- 
spect to the other; for in regard to the site of the Sepulchre 
doubts existed in every age,? while as to the spot of Stephen's 
sufferings no doubt was ever expressed. Yet after ten centuries 
the one tradition comes to an end; while the other still exists 
for five centuries more; and this fact of its continuance is now 


1 All these are main arguments in behalf of the alleged site of the Holy 
Sepulchre. They apply here with at least equal force. 

2 Bibl. Res. II. p.65. So too pope Gregory the Great (ob. 604) makes Jeru- 
salem transmigrate in order to save the present site ; Homil.in Evang. 39. init. 
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urged as its highest claim to be received with an undoubting 
faith. It might be hard to assign a reason, why a thousand years 
of universal undoubting faith should not afford an equal claim ; 
or how five additional centuries can add strength to the evidence. 
Is the latter now better attested? is it more clear, more consis- 
tent, more convincing, than it was five hundred years ago? 

A further question arises here, in respect to these two tradi- 
tions of high and almost equal antiquity, attested in like manner 
by the acknowledgment of sovereigns and councils and the erec- 
tion of churches, and both running on together with equal credit 
and like undoubting faith for more than a thousand years. Why 
should it be, that at the end of this period “the one should be 
taken and the other left?” Why should the one be discarded, 
and the other increase in strength and high pretension? I fear 
no satisfactory answer can be given to this inquiry; unless it is 
to be found in the different fortunes of the churches and convents 
connected with each spot. The church and convent of St. 
Stephen, which still existed in the time of the crusades, were 
on the north of the present city; were consequently exposed to 
the havoc and desolation of besieging Muhammedan armies; and 
had wholly disappeared early in the fourteenth century. The 
church and convents of the Holy Sepulchre have ever been in 
the midst of the city, and therefore less exposed to the same oc- 
casions of desolation; and although the church has been several 
times wantonly destroyed, yet there has ever existed for it so 
deep an interest throughout Christendom, as to render the im- 
mediate rebuilding of it a matter of no difficult accomplishment. 
Thus it has remained the central point, not only of intense affec- 
tion on the part of those who put faith in its claims, but also of a 
mass of traditions, of legends, of rites, of ceremonies, of Greek 
fire, and the like. The same interest was not felt throughout 
Christendom to rebuild the edifices on the place of Stephen's 
martyrdom; and therefore, when those edifices had disappeared ; 
when the splendour and the ceremonies and the monks were no 
more ; chen the tradition was forgotten. Lad all these continued 
unto the present day, affurding still to the tradition “a local habi- 
tation,” there is little reason to doubt but that the gate of St. 
Stephen would even now be found, as of yore, upon the north of 
Jerusatem.! 


1 Churches in honour of St. Stephen were frequent; there were not less 
than niae in Constantinople alone. An earlier church of St. Stephen ie said to 
have existed in Jerusalem ; Tillemont Memoires, etc. II. p.24. Others would 
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Here then we have two local and similar traditions, both rest- 
ing upon like testimony and like authority, both received by the 
whole church with equal faith fora thousand years; when the 
one is silently dropped by the whole church, and the other con- 
tinues still to be held fast by multitudes. When the former was 
laid aside, was not “ the credit of the whole church for a thonsand 
years in some measure involved in the question ?”! Has any 
one therefore ever undertaken to overturn the topography of the 
Holy City, to remove mountains, to efface vallies, to run curves 
and sharp angles and zigzags in the ancient outer wall, in order 
to bring the spot of Stephen’s martyrdom outside of the former 
city, and thus save the credit of the church? Has any one ever 
charged the monks and pilgrims of that day with being “ partial 
witnesses of the fourteenth century ?”2 Have they ever been 
held up as “the unbelieving array,’3 because they abandoned a 
tradition which the whole church had received? No such thing. 
Nowadays it is only “ an unhappy circumstance that the site of the 
protomartyr’s sufferings was found for many years without the 
Damascus gate; ...and what is more provoking is, that the 
empress Eudocia erected a large church to the memory of this 
saint, at the supposed place of his martyrdom without the Da- 
mascus gate, as early as the fifth century !"4 

Such is the consistency of Protestant writers at the present 
day, who gird themselves to do battle in behalf of the tradition of 
the Holy Sepulchre; while the existence of a like tradition as to 
the place of Stephen’s martyrdom, equally received by the church 
fora thousand years and then dropped, is to them at most un- 
happy and provoking! Are they not aware, that in thas admit- 
ting the facts of the latter case, they destroy at once the whole 
foundation and fabric of their argument in the former? 

Here then we find another striking example, illustrating the 
general principle which I have elsewhere laid down upon this 
subject, viz. “ That all ecclesiastical tradition respecting the an- 
cient places in and around Jerusalem and throughout Palestine, 


naturally be built aflerwards; and Sir John Maundeville in the beginning of 
the fourteenth century speaks of one such “ anent’’ the valley of Jehoshaphat 
on the east of the city; Travels, p. 30. This church was probably the occa- 
sion of attracting thither the tradition as to the p/ace of martyrdom, after the 
church on the north of the city was destroyed. 

' H. City, p. 254, 2 Ibid. Pref. p. vii. 3 Ibid. Pref. p. ix. 

4 H. City, p. 364. The writer pronounces it unhappy, “ because, bat for this 
fact, there would be little difficulty in fixing it [the place of martyrdom] to the 
neighbourhood of this [gate], which now bears his name !"’ 
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ts of no value, ‘except so far as it is supported by circumstances 
known to us from the Scriptures or from other contemporary tes- 
timony.”! 
TX. 
MISCELLANEOUS. 


The following remarks have reference to some other miscella- 
neous points of topography in and around the Holy City, as to which 
I may differ from the views expressed by one or the other of the 
two writers so often alluded to in the preceding pages. The 
reader will, of course, not understand me as assenting to various 
other positions taken in those volumes, merely because I do not 
deem it important to discuss them. 

I. Toms ot Hextena. I have elsewhere brought forward evi- 
dence to show, that the remarkable sepulchral excavation near 
Jerusalem, usually known as the Tombs of the Kings, is most 
probably the identical monument spoken of by ancient writers as 
the Tomb of Helena, queen of Adiabene? The main points of 
evidence are, that Josephus in one passage describes the tomb 
of Helena as constructed with three pyramids at the distance of 
three stadia from the city, and in another place speaks of it as 
overagainst the northern gate of the city where Titus approached 
to reconnoitre ;3 and that Eusebius also mentions the pyramids 
or cippi (ozjder), while Jeroine relates of Paula that as she ap- 
proached the city from the north the mausoleum of Helena lay 
upon the left or east.4 Now as Paula caine from Gibeah of Saul, 
the modern Tuleil el-Fal, she could only have reached the city 
by the great northern road, which must always have occupied 
very nearly the same line as at present. These accounts then 
are exceedingly definite. The tomb of Helena was three stadia 
north of the third or outer wall of the city, on the east side of the 
road leading to Gibeah. Now this is precisely the position of the 
Tombs of the Kings so called,on the east of the great northern 
road, somewhat more than half an English mile or nearly five 
Roman stadia from the Damascus gate, anciently a gate of the 
second wall. The third wall ran, as we know, further towards 
the north; but of its exact course we are not informed. If then 


1 Bibl. Res. 1. p. 374. 2 Bibl. Res. 1. p. 536 9q. 

3 Jos. Antt. XX.4.3. B.J.V.2.2. Josephus mentions the same tomb 
in two other places; B. J. V. 3. 3. V. 4. 2. 

4 Euseb. Hist. Ecc. lI. 12.—‘* Ad laevam mausoleo Helenae derelicto,—in- 
gresea est Jerusolymam urbam ;’’ Hieron. Epit. Paalae, Opp. T. IV. ii. p. 673. 
ed. Martianay. 
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this sepulchre is not that of Helena, still the latter must have 
been somewhere in the immediate vicinity. Bunt the Greek 
writer Pausanias describes the mausoleum of Helena as one of 
the most remarkable in the world, especially on account of the 
mechanism of its doors.! All this again is applicable to nothing 
around Jerusalem, except the sepulchral monument in question 
and its former sculptured doors, now broken down. This circum- 
stance likewise goes to establish the identity of this mausoleum 
with that of Helena. 

This result is not acceded to by the German writer, who sup- 
poses himself to have discovered the sepulchre of Helena on the 
northwest of the present city, at some distance beyond the site 
of the ancient tower Psephinos.? “ Here are two large sepulchres 
hewn in the rock; and three heaps of ruins, which may possibly 
(méglcher Weise) come from the three pyramids which marked 
the sepulchre.” He does not further describe the tombs. But it 
seems obvious, that they do not in any degree correspond to the 
account of Pausanias ; while such a position is wholly at vanance 
with the express testimony of Jerome, that the tomb of Helena 
was on the east of the great northern road. 

The three pyramids or stelae were probably cippz of a slender 
pyramidal form, erected on the level ground over the portal, not 
unlike to those surmounting one of the rock-hewn tombs at 
Petra.3 

II. Tae Fourer’s Fieitp. This spot is mentioned in the Old 
Testament on two occasions; once where Isaiah is directed to 
go forth to meet Ahaz “at the end of the conduit of the upper 
pool in the highway of the fuller’s field;"4 ond again when 
Rabshakeh and his companions “ stood by the conduit of the upper 
pool in the highway of the fuller’s field”’5 Until recently this 
field has always and justly been held to lie upon the west side of 
the city, where there still exists an “ upper pool” of high antiquity, 
from which water is even now brought into the city by a conduit; 
and where too, as we know, there was “an upper water-course 
of Gihon,” which Hezekiah brought “straight down to the west 
side of the city of David.”6 Near this pool or conduit the fullers 
(strictly washers or cleansers of woollen garments)? apparently 





1 Pausan. Graeciae Descr. VIII. 16. See Bibl. Res. {. pp. 537, 569. 

* Schultz, p. 65. 3 Bibl. Res. Il. p. 515; comp. p. 510, 
4 Is. 7: 3. 6 2 Kings 18: 17. Is. 36: 2. 

© 2 Chr. 32: 30. See above, p. 637. 

7 See Mark 8:3. Winer Realw. art. Walker. 
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plied their trade, and spread out the garments thus cleansed to 
dry upon the ground, near by the great road leading from the 
westem gate to Joppa. Something of the same kind may be 
said to exist at the present day.! 

The next notice of the spot is by Eusebius and Jerome, who 
merely say that it was seen in their day in the- suburbs of the 
city.2 In Adamnanus, A. D. 697, we find mention of the Porta 
Villae Fullonis in the west wall of the city, so named obviously 
in reference to this field ; which Brocardus in the thirteenth cen- 
tury expressly places on the west, outside of the gate leading to 
Hebron and Joppa.2 Now since it appears from the Scriptural 
passages quoted, that this field was on the west of the city; and 
Adamnanus at the close of the seventh century, and Brocardus 
in the thirteenth, both recognize it as in the same quarter; we 
may infer with tolerable certainty, that such was also the position 
in which Eusebius and Jerome knew it in the fourth century. 
We thus obtain a series of testimony, coincident with that of 
Scripture, down through many later centuries. 

The only possible ground for attempting to transfer the site of 
this field to the north of the city, as has been done of late, is the 
suggestion of a connection between it and the Fuller's monu- 
ment, which stood at the extreme north-east corner of the new 
city, where the third or outer wall came down to the valley of the 
Kidron.4 We are told that “it seems natural to connect the 
Fuller's monument with the Fuller's field.”5 It may “seem 
natural ;” but it is just as natural not thus to connect them, nor is 
it in the slightest degree necessary; especially when this must 
have the further effect of transferring from the west to the north, 
not only the Fuller's field, but likewise the fountain Gihon and 
the upper pool with its conduit; contrary to the facts of history, 
to the remains of antiquity, and to the nature of the ground.§ 

TIL Camp or THE Assyrians. This is twice mentioned by 
Josephus, and only by him, as the place where Titus pitched his 


1 In 1838 we saw persons washing garments at the upper pool, and the 
ground for some distance around was covered with the clothes spread out, The 
same was the case, once at least, at the fountain of Siloam; and also at the well 
near the Tombs of the Kings. 

2 Onomast. art. Ager Fullunis. 

3 See above, p. 638.n.3. Brocardus, c. VIII. fin. 4 Jos. B. J. V. 5. 2. 

5 H. City, p. 392. So too Hitzig,in his Comm. on Is, 7: 3.—Schultz con- 
nects the Porta Villae Fullonis with the Fuller’s monument; but places the 
Faller’s field rightly on the west; pp. 51/84. 

® See above, p. 637, 638. 
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own camp within the new city, after having broken through the 
third or outer wall, and before making his assault on the second 
wall! The spot is sometimes assumed as identical with that 
where Rabshakeh and the Assyrian host sent by Sennachenb are 
supposed to have “stood,” while he communed with the messen- 
gers of Hezekiah, viz. “ by the conduit of the upper pool in the 
highway of the fuller’s field.”2 In accordance with this view, the 
German writer fixes the camp of the Assyrians at the north-west 
corner of the present city, in the vicinity of the Latin convent? 
This assumed identity, however, is merely conjectural. Against 
it we have, on the one hand, the fact, that the city was more than 
once invested by an Assyrian host; and there is therefore no rea- 
son why this should be taken as the camp of Sennacherib’s army, 
rather than of another.4 On the other hand, even if the camp be 
assumed as that of Sennacherib’s host, still the Scriptural ac- 
count goes only to show, that the colloquy between the Assyrian 
general and Hezekiah’s messengers took place at the spot de- 
scribed ; and not that the troops were encamped there. In seek- 
ing therefore for the true site of the camp in question, we must 
be governed solely by the language of Josephus. 

Titus, on approaching with his legions from the north, encamp- 
ed first on Scopus ;5 and from thence levelled the ground before 
the walls of the city, cutting down the fruit-trees and groves, de- 
molishing the walls and hedges, filling up the hollows and chasms, 
and cutting away the ledges of rock.6 He then removed, and 
with one division of his troops encamped before the corner, two 
stadia from the wall, over against the tower Psephinos, “ where 
the circuit of the northern wall bent round upon the west side.” 
The other division extended itself over against Hippicus, in like 
manner two stadia distant from the city; probably on the level 
ground south of the upper part or basin of the valley of Hinnom. 


1 Jos. B, J. V. 7. 3. V. 12. 2. 72K. 18:17. Is. 36: 2. See above, p. 646. 

3 Schultz, p. 85; comp. p. 68. The author of the “* Holy City” places the 
camp of the Assyrians on the north-east corner of the new city, at the Fuller's 
monument, near the Kidron; p. 393. 

‘ Thus, where Manasseh is taken prisoner by the Assyrians, and carried 
away to Babylon; 2 Chron. 33: 11. It may be that “ Assyrians” is here a 
more general word for the ‘“ Chaldeans’ of Babylon; since this use of the 
name is not infrequent in the later books; see 2 K. 23: 29. Jer. 2:18, So too 
Nebuchadnezzar is called king of the Assyrians, Judith 1: 7, 11, 2: 1.4: 1.5: 1, 
etc. Hence, the camp of the Assyrians at Jerusalem might with equal propri- 
ety be regarded as the camp of Nebuchadnezzar's or any other Assyrian or 
Chaldean army. 

® Jos. B. J. V. 2.3. © Jos. B. J. V.3. 2. 7 Jos. B. J. V.3. 5. 
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After breaking through the outer wall into the new city, Titus 
transferred his head-quarters to the camp of the Assyrians within 
the same, “ having first taken possession of the whole interven- 
ing tract (émoyar wav to parakv) quite to the Kidron, and being 
still out of the reach of weapons from the second waill.”! This 
language would seem to imply, that the spot in question must 
have been in the western part of the new city. To the same ef: 
fect is another passage, where it is said of Titus, that having be- 
gun his own wall “from the camp of the Assyrians, where his 
own troops now lay, he carried it down upon the lower new city 
(dst tHv xarcoregn Kosvonoly sye), and thence through the Kidron 
to the mount of Olives.”2 From all these notices it seems clear, 
that the camp of the Assyrians, so called, must have been upon 
the eastern declivity below the tower Psephinos; and far enough 
towards the north to be out of the reach of weapons from the sec- 
ond wall; which, as we have seen, probably did not vary much 
from the line of the present northern wall.3 Here, in the north- 
western quurter, the new city was apparently not fully built up; 
and thus Titus found space along the declivity for the encamp- 
ment of his troops within the city. 

IV. Courses or vazious Watts. The specifications of the 
German writer in regard to the courses of some of the walls, seem 
to admit of further investigation. 

1. Third or outer Wall The general course of this wall is 
nightly given upon the new Plan of Kiepert, so far as the ancient 
traces of it extend on the east of the corner tower Psephinos. 
Beyond this point the Plan represents it as carried northwards 
quite to the valley of Jehoshaphat, where the latter runs east; 
and then as following the brow of this valley down to the city ; 
thus taking in the Tombs of the Kings so called, and the other 
similar sepulchres in that quarter.4 This course is laid down by 
the German writer mainly on the presumption, that he has dis- 
covered the sepulchre of Helena in another spot, on the north- 
west of the city.5 But—to say nothing of the improbability that 
the Tombs of the Kings and the adjacent sepulchres should all 
have been within the city—so long as the strong proof above ad- 
duced exists to show that the main sepulchre in question is iden- 
tical with the mausoleum of Helena, it is certain that the third 
wall could not have made so great a circuit towards the north. 


1 Jos. B. J. V. 7. 3. 2 Jos, B. J. V. 12. 2. 


3 See above p. 452. * See Bibl. Res. [. p. 534. 
® Schultz, p. 62 sq. See above, p. 645, 646. 
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Josephus describes its course from Psephinos as follows :! “ Thence 
it was carried along (xa@7xov) over against the tomb of Helena ; 
and being prolonged through the royal caves, it turned by the cor- 
ner tower at the Fuller's monument so called, and, joining the old 
enclosure, terminated at the valley of the Kidron.” This lan- 
guage necessarily implies, that the third wall left the tomb of 
Helena at some distance on the outside. 

2. Second Wall. From the ancient gate now that of Damascus 
to Antonia, the second wall, according to the German wnter, fol- 
lowed the course of the present wall; that is, it ran along the 
northern brow of the hill Bezetha, as understood both by this wni- 
terand myself? But, according to Josephus, Bezetha lay out- 
side of the second wall and lower city; and was first taken in 
when the third wall was built.3 

3. Wall of Titus. After Titus had taken the second wall, and 
made several unsuccessful assaults upon Antonia and the upper 
city, he went to work more cautiously, and built a new wall 
around the whole city so far as it was not yet subdued, in order 
to prevent all egress and hope of escape to the Jews.4 ‘ Begin- 
ning at the camp of the Assyrians within the third wall, where 
Titus himself was now encamped, he carried the wall down upon 
the lower new city; thence through the Kidron to the mount of 
Olives ; there turning it took in the mount as far as to the rook 
called Pertstereon (Ilegusregen) and the next hill, which lies over 
the valley at Siloam; thence turning west it went down into the 
valley of the fountain; beyond which ascending by the tomb of 
the high-priest Ananus, and taking through (dtadaBor) the hill 
where Pompey encamped, it turned northwards, and going on as 
far as toa certain village called Chickpea-house (‘EgepivO-as olxos) 
and beyond this including the monument of Herod, it joined again 
towards the east upon his own camp, where it had begun.” The 
length of the whole wall was thirty-nine stadia ; and it was com- 
pleted by the whole army in three days. 

The camp of the Assyrians, as we have seen,5 was probably 
on the declivity below the tower of Psephinos, some distance fur- 
ther north than the place assigned to it upon Kiepert’s Plan. This 
position at once saves what appears upon the Plan as a very 
awkward angle in a wall of this description. My purpose here, 
however, is mainly to call the reader's attention fora moment to 





1 Jos. B.J. V.4 2. 2 Schultz, p. 62; comp. p. 56. 
3 Jos. B. J. V.4.2. See above, p. 438. 4 Jos. B. J. V 312.1, 2. 
® See above, p. 647, 648. 
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one or two other points in connection with the wall. We may, I 
think, take it for granted, that the Romans would not make the 
wall longer, or give it a larger circuit, than was necessary for their 
purpose ; they did not introduce into it curves or angles where a 
straighter line would answer as well. On the east and south the 
wall would naturally be carried along the side of the mount of 
Olives and of the southern hill, on a line not higher up than was 
absolutely necessary to render the wall defensible and secure 
against the efforts of the Jews. This then is all that can well be 
meant, when it is said of the wall, that it “took in the mount of 
Olives.” The meaning cannot be, that it took in the whole mount, 
either as far as to Bethany or even to the summit; for why 
should the Romans subject themselves to all the trouble and toil 
of dragging their materials up hill, and of lengthening the wall by 
at least halfa mile, without the slightest necessity? I cannot 
but think, therefore, that the “rock called Peristereon and the 
next hill lying over the valley at Siloam,” were points on the 
western declivity not much above the valley, and are mentioned 
here simply to mark out more exactly the course of the wall 
The German author, however, carries the wall nearly to the 
summit of the mount of Olives, in order to take in the Tombs of 
the Prophets so called; which, led away by a fanciful analogy, 
he holds to be the Peristereon of Josephus.' In like manner he 
makes the wall run high up towards the summit of the southem 
hill, where he assumes that Pompey first encamped on his arri- 
val from Jericho.2 This seems to me to be without good reason, 
and against all probability. A far more probable position both 
for Pompey’s camp and for the course of the wall, would be the 


1 Schultz, p. 72. The manner in which this author connects the two to- 
gether, is an instance of the haste with which he sometimes jumps at a conclu- 
sion. He says: “ Peristereon (wepcorepewy) means Columbarium, which signifies 
not only dove-cote, but also ‘a sepulchre with many niches.’ Therefore it is 
bere a name for the tombs of the Prophets, in which are many niches,.’’ Now 
both the Greek and this Latin word were certainly figuratively applied to 
things having resemblance to a dove-cote ; the former being used as the name 
of a kind of weed, and the latter as the name of the hole for an oar and other like 
apertures in walls, etc. But noclassic author ever employed either word to de- 
note “a sepulchre with many niches.” Honest Sandys, indeed, by way of compar- 
ison, once speaks of the large room in the tombs of the Judges as being “cut full 
of holes in manner of a dove-house ;’’ Trav. p. 136.—For a full account of the 
tombs of the Prophets, by Rev. S. Wolcott, see Biblioth. Sacra, 1843, p. 36, 37. 

2 Josephus says not a word of Pompey’s encampment on his arrival from Jer- 
icho ; but only speaks of his encamping afterwards on the north of the temple ; 
Antt. XJV.3. 4, comp. 4.2. B,J. 1.6.6, comp. 7, 3. 
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less elevated ground on the west of the valley of Hinnom over 
against Zion. To this quarter indeed the language of Josephus 
seems rather to point; and here one portion of the troops of Ti- 
tus afterwards encamped, as did likewise in later ages a division 
of the army of the crusaders.! 

V. Via Dororosa. I have formerly made the remark, that 
“the Via dolorosa seems to have been first got up during or after 
the times of the crusades ;” and that “the earliest allusion I had 
been able to find to it, is in Marinus Sanutus in the fourteenth 
century.”2 The opinion thus advanced, Iam happy to find, is 
most fully confirmed by the description of Jerusalem in the thir- 
teenth century, to which allusion has already been made.* From 
that work it appears conclusively, (what indeed might be inferred 
from the silence of Brocardus,) that in the thirteenth century no 
such name of a street existed in Jerusalem. The one now so 
called then bore two names in different parts. West of the street 
leading south from the Damascus gate, it was called the street of 
the Sepulchre (/a rue du Sepulcre); while east of the same, quite 
to the gate at the valley of Jehoshaphat, it was known as the 
street of Jehoshaphat (la rue de Josaphat).4 

At the same time, we may perhaps discover the immediate oc- 
casion of the subsequent name Via dolorosa, as applied to this 
street. In the highest part of the said street of Jehoshaphat was 
a gateway (porte) over against the temple, which was called Portes 
doulereuses5 This was doubtless the present arch or gallery 
Ecce Homo; but no reason is assigned why it was then so called. 


1 Jos. B. J. V. 3.5; see above p. 648. Will. Tyr. VIII. 5. 

® Bibl. Res. 1. pp. 344, 372. Marin. Sanut. IIL. 14. 10. 

3 See above, p. 459, n. 2. First published by BeuGnot, Assises de Jerusalem, 
Paris 1843, fol. Tom. If. p. 531 sq. Extracts in Schultz, App. p. 107 aq. 

4 Descript. of Jerus. in Schultz App. pp. 112, 113, 114; comp. pp. 119, 120. 

§ Ibid. Schultz, p. 114. 
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ARTICLE II. 
THE TRUE DATE OF CHRIST'S BIRTH. 


From the German of Wieseler: Continued from Bib. Sac. No. IX. p. 184. By Rev. Geerge 
E. Day, Marlborough, Mass. 


Or the four data for calculating the year of Christ’s birth, with 
which we are furnished in the gospels, two have already been 
considered, viz. the reign of Herod the Great and the appearance 
of the star in the east. We now proceed to the 

THirp Datum. The census instituted by Augustus Caesar, tn 
consequence of which the parents of Jesus journeyed from Nazareth to 
Bethlehem and during the taking of which he was born. Luke 2: 
1—7. To the credibility of Luke’s narrative in respect to this 
census, five objections have been brought. It is said that during 
the entire reign of Augustus, history informs us of nothing beyond 
the censuses of single provinces; that admitting a general census 
of the empire to have occurred, it could not have been taken in 
Judea at the time Jesus was born, because Judea during the reign 
of Herod was not a Roman province ; that if such a census were 
taken in Judea, by the Romans, they would not have obliged 
Joseph to travel to the city of his ancestors, because their rule 
was to take the census in the place of actual residence; that the 
journeying of Mary to be enrolled, considering her situation, is 
doubtful; and that, even if a census was taken at about the time 
Christ was born, Luke in affirming that it occurred during the 
procuratorship of Quirinus under whom a census was actually 
taken ten years later, has at least confounded the two. 

1. In regard to the occurrence of a general census of the Roman 
empire, at about the time Jesus was born, the difficulty has been 
exaggerated both by friends and enemies. Admitting that the 
phrase 2a0a 7 oixovpévy does not admit of being confined to Judea, 
but must be understood according to the usus loquendi of the age, 
as designating the Roman empire, the existing ordts terrarum, we 
think it can be conclusively shown that such a census was taken. 
We think it can be proved that Augustus did institute a general 
census of the provinces, and that the edict to this effect was issued 
before the year 750 U. C. 

For, aside from the testimony of Luke we have the witness of 

Von. IIL No. 12. 57 
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two other writers, Casiodorus and Suidas.! Both indeed were 
Christians and lived in a later age. Still, from the fact that Casi- 
odorus mentions the survey of the empire in addition to the census, 
and that Suidas relates the appointment of twenty men to take it, 
and comments upon the wisdom of Augustus in respect to it, it 
is evident that they must have obtained this information from 
other sources than Luke’s gospel. 

It is true, that with the ezception of Luke no contemporaneons 
writer has expressly mentioned this census. But whom should we 
expect todo so? And what would be the consequence of deny- 
ing credit to a historian, merely from the silence of others? As 
Huschke has well observed: We know of the legis actiones and 
their abrogation, which were quite as important in respect to the 
early period of Roman history, as the census of the empire was 
in respect to a later period, not from the Atstorical works of Livy, 
Dionysius or Polybius; but from a legal work, the institutes of 
Caius. In like manner had the works of Paullus or Ulpian de 
censtbus come down to us perfect, and were no mention made 
in them of the census of Augustus, we should deem it strange ; 
while it would be no matter of surprise whatever, that in the 
ordinary histories of that age it should be passed over in silence. 
If Suetonius in his life of Augustus does not mention this census, 
neither does Spartian in his life of Hadrian devote a single sylla- 
ble to the edictum perpetuum by means of which, in later times 
the memory of Hadrian has chiefly been respected. The annals 
of Tacitus begin with Tiberius. The fifty-fifth book of the Roman 
history of Dion Cassius, in which the period between the years 
745 and 761 is treated of, has come down to us only in an epi- 
tome, and even this leaves extensive gaps between the years 
748—752, exactly the period in which Chnst must have been 
born. If we consider then, on the one hand, that the institution 
of the imperial census only had regard to the provinces, and on 
the other, that the edict respecting it was not carried into execu- 
tion, in all parts of the empire at the same time, and of course 
would attract less attention, the silence of history respecting it 
will not surprise us. All that can justly be expected is that the 
statement of Luke, together with the confirmatory notices of 
later writers, should be shown to be in harmony with the known 
condition of the Roman empire at that time. 

Now at the commencement of the imperial government, it 1s 
evident that a marked tendency towards centralization existed. 


| See the passage in Bib. Sac. No. III. p. 463. 
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In 726, the supreme authority was vested in Augustus. Till that 
time, the taking of the census had been intrusted to the governors 
of the several provinces, but in the year 731 U. C. Augustus sub- 
jected all the procurators of the empire, to his own supervision 
as proconsn!. Ought it to occasion any surprise that, in conse- 
quence of this, one general census should be undertaken, even 
though carried into effect in the different provinces and divisions 
of this great empire in different years, and with the utmost regard, 
so far as circumstances would allow, to provincial and national 
pecuharities? Of no little weight also in confirmation of what 
has been advanced is the general survey of the empire or descriptio 
orbis, mentioned by Frontinus,! which although made somewhat 
earlier, was a measure kindred to the census and equally com- 
prehensive. Finally, a rationartum or breviarium totius imperii, 
in the words of Suetonius was instituted by Augustus, the con- 
tents of which is thus described by Tacitus:2 Opes publicae 
-continebantur: quantum civium Sociorumque in armis, quot 
classes, regna, provinciae, tributa aut vectigalia et necessitates 
ac largitiones. So much did Augustus pnze this catalogue, that 
he copied it off with his own hand, and ordered it in his will to 
be publicly read in the senate. It should be observed also that 
the Socw and vegna had their places in it. 

From all this external and internal, direct and indirect evidence, 
the statement of Luke, in regard to the institution of a general cen- 
sus by Augustus, is placed beyond doubt. The tzme also at which 
he relates the edict to have been issued, shortly before 750 U. C., 
agrees with the testimony of history. Augustus was then at 
the summit of his power. At the same time, nearly the whole 
empire was enjoying profound peace. On this account the order 
was issued in the year 747 to shut the temple of Janus, although 
in consequence of disturbances in Dacia it was not executed till 
the year 752. What more favorable period for attending to works 
of peace and securing a firm internal organization for the great 
Roman empire ? 

2. In respect to the objection that a Roman census in Judea 
could not have been taken till Judea was reduced to a Roman 
province, which did not occur till the year 759, it may be answered, 
that the impossibility affirmed, is a mere assumption. We admit 
that in the kingdoms of allies, a milder and in some instances a very 
mild form of taking it was observed. Especially would this be 





1 De Coloniis: in Rei agrar. Auct. ed. Goes, p. 109. 
“® Annal. J, 11. Comp. Sueton. Aug. 28. 101. Dio 53, 30. 56, 33. 
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the case in the census of Palestine under Herod, and with a 
people so much inclined to revolt as the Jews. Probably the 
execution of it was entrusted, as much as possible to Herod and 
his officers. The character of Herod as a rez Soctus presents 
no difficulty. The Clitae although governed by their own princes, 
were still included in the Roman census. Besides, the relation 
of Herod to Rome leaves scarcely room for a doubt in respect to 
the possibility of a Roman census in his kingdom. Pompey had 
already levied a tribute upon the Jews. Two edicts of Julius 
Caesar in respect to taxation are also preserved by Josephus, 
Antt. 14, 10. 5,6. The latter of these is generally misunder- 
stood. It clearly speaks of a double tax; the first, a yearly one, 
the amount of which is not given, and which not improbably 
may have been a poll taz; the other a land tax, as appears from 
the requirement ofa fourth part of what was sown. Further, 
Antony according to Appian' appointed Herod king of Idumea 
and Samaria éi gogo creraypevou, that is, on condition of 
establishing the same or a similar tax with that imposed on 
Judea from the time of Julius Caesar. The same wnier relates 
that the poll tax upon the Jews was very high, and that the 
oftener they rebelled the more oppressive it became.2 The as- 
sessment of this poll tax, therefore, rendered it advisable to take 
acensus. The position of Herod made it impossible for him to 
offer any resistance to the plans of the Roman emperor.  trib- 
utary king, holding his throne at the hands of Rome, hated by 
the Jews and dependent upon the grace uf Augustus, his inde- 
pendence was only apparent. Without the permission of Rome 
he could neither wage war, conclude peace, nor appoint his suc- 
cessor. Towards the end of Herod’s life, the supervision of 
Augustus over Palestine appears to have been more carefully 
exercised, Antt. 16, 9. 3; and there are circumstances which 
render it not improbable that he may have contemplated the re- 
duction of Judea, on the decease of Herod, into a Roman province. 
All this confirms the testimony of Luke in respect to a census of 
Palestine under Herod. 

But why is it not mentioned by Josephus, especially since he 
- has given an account of the census under Quirinus, and the his- 
tory of the latter shows that the Jews would not be likely in the 
time of Herod to endure quietly a Roman census? The answer 
is, that there was a great dissimilarity between these two cen- 
suses. Both indeed, in the last instance, were set on foot by An- 


1 De Bell. civil. 5, 75. 2 Syr. 50. : 
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gustus Caesar. But the former, aside from its probably milder 
form, was taken under the direction of Herod, while the latter 
was taken under the direct supervision of the Roman officer, Qui- 
rinus. The former appeared to guarantee the relative independ- 
ence of Judea; while the latter was connected with the subjuga- 
tion of Judea to the immediate government of Rome. The im- 
portance of these two censuses in respect to the political state of 
Judea, was therefore widely different; and hence Josephus might 
very properly mention the more important one under Quirinus, 
and take no notice of the one under Herod. Besides this there 
is in Josephus a visible avoiding, as far as possible, of whatever 
might render the Roman authorities suspicious of the permanent 
obedience of his countrymen. Hence his fragmentary account of 
their expectations in respect to the Messiah, and the manifold 
effects of these expectations upon the nation. In the same cate- 
gory belongs also the mention of the views entertained by many 
of the Jews in respect to the Roman census and the disturbances 
to which they already had given, and might give, rise. His dread 
of exciting Roman suspicion is further evident from the manner 
and brevity of his account of Judas the Galilean and his party, 
Antt. 18, 1.6. In accordance with this character of Josephus, as 
a historian, we should not expect to find in his writings a distinct 
account of Herod’s census and the excesses it occasioned, iu case 
they occurred ; but rather a concealed allusion to them, which read- 
ers accustomed to his style would easily understand. This trait 
has been recognized by men of learning, from Wernsdorft and 
Kepler down to Huschke, in respect to the refusal of the six thou- 
sand Pharisees, in the time of the Syrian procurator, Saturninus, 
to take the oath of allegiance to the Roman emperor as well as to 
Herod, Antt. 17, 2.4. The requiring of such an oath is to be re- 
garded as preparatory to the further measure of taking a census. 
And in fact Josephus relates that a short time before the death of 
Herod, a wide-spread insurrection broke out among the Jewish 
zealots, which he may well suppose to have been occasioned by 
the abhorred census, Antt. 17,6. 2—4. As instigators of that 
insurrection, Matthias, the son of Margalothus, and Judas, the son 
of Sariphaeus, are mentioned. While Herod was suffering under 
a terrible disease, they began to stir up the people against him, rep- 
resenting his misfortunes, and especially this disease, as a punish- 
ment from God on account of his violation of the law. Josephus 
then mysteriously adds: 47 yao tH Heady cLva moayparevd evree 
stga cov vonor, & oy at negi cov lovday xai Mardis. 
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Of the certain unlawful things, however, he proceeds only to men- 
tion the erection of a large golden eagle over the great gate of the 
temple. Upon the premature report of the death of Herod, the in- 
surgents rushed in crowds to the temple, in order first of all to de- 
stroy the Roman eagle, the hated symbol of Roman authority. 
While they were engaged in tearing down the image, the king’s 
captain appeared with his troops, and apprehended about forty of 
them, including the leaders, Matthias and Judas. The high-priest 
Matthias, who is represented by Josephus as strikingly faithful to 
the ancient customs, was implicated in this revolt and displaced. 
In his stead Joazar, the son of Boethus, was appointed high-pnest, 
and this,on the ground that he was devoted to the Roman gov- 
ernment and perhaps had advised the Jews to submit quietly to 
the census then taking. At least the adherents of the rebel Mat- 
thias demanded of Archelaus his removal, Antt. 17, 9.1; and itis 
expressly mentioned, Antt. 18, 1. 1, that he was an advocate of the 
census under Quirinus. In addition to this, it appears to me not a 
httle remarkable, that among the grievances presented by the Jews 
to Archelaus after the death of his father, the most prominent is 
that which refers to the anewal taz, Antt. 17,8. 4, and probably also 
to a census which was shortly before tuken for the purpose of rais- 
ing it. 

A further confirmation of the view here presented in respect to 
the insurrection of Matthias presents itself to my own mind, in 
the speech of Gamaliel before the Jewish sanhedrim, Acts & 36, 
in which he speaks of a certain Theudas, who fuund some ad- 
herents, but whose party was destroyed on the death of thei 
leader. This Theudas, I do not doubt, in opposition to the views 
of Olshausen, Tholuck and others, who hold that Josephus has 
not referred to him, is the same person with that Matthias, who 
about the close of Herod’s life, caused the Roman eagle in the 
temple to be torn down. A// the marks given by Luke are found 
in tms Matthias, even as far as the name; for mmo is only the 
Hebrew expression for Ozddorog = Oevdac, and the change of the 
Hebrew into the Greek form is as easily explained as the change 
of Kyngag into Ilsrgog in the New Testament. This too explains 
why Gamaliel mentions the insurrection under Theudas ia con- 
nection with that under Judas the Galilean. They both oceurred 
upon the taking of a census, although the latter census under 
Quirinus, being the best known and most hated of the two, 
distinguished by him from the other by calling it the census. On 
these grounds therefore, the narrative of Luke in respect to the 
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oecurrence of a Roman census in the kingdom of Herod is shown 
not only to be not improbable in itself, but to be perfectly sup- 
ported by the historical evidence in favor of the existence of 
such a census. 

3. The objection that if a Roman census had been taken ia 
Judea, Joseph and Mary would have been enrolled in Nazareth, 
the place of their residence, instead of Bethlehem, needs but a 
bnef consideration. This was a provanctal census, not a census 
of Roman citizens. And if Luke had described it as having been 
taken in the Roman manner, we should have had room for sus- 
picion. But as his narrative reads, what can be more natural? 
Augustus respects as far as possible the Jewish nationality. One 
of its most prominent features, the ancient division according to 
knecage is made the basis on which it is executed. Then too, the 
nature of the case is to be regarded. If this was a census capi- 
tum, as is probable, taken with reference to the better raising of 
the poll tax, what easier or more effective mode of taking it, than 
through the connection of the public genealogical registers? That 
Joseph should joummey to Bethlehem on such an occasion is, 
therefore, just what we should expect. 

4. The objection based on the account of Luke, that Mary 
accompanied her husband to Bethlehem, is the most insignificant 
of all. Even admitting that no legal necessity compelled her to 
make the journey, who in our day is sufficiently well acquaint- 
ed with her feelings and relations, to be sure it would not be 
made? It is at least as probable that Mary, in the excitement 
and disturbance attending a census, would rather prefer to be with 
her natural protector Joseph, than to remain at home. Besides 
it has been shown by Huschke that in certain cases, the wife 
would be obliged to be personally present on such an occasion. 

5. We now pass to the objection that Luke by the expression 
yyauosevortos tio Svpias Kvensiov shows himself to have con- 
founded the census which he affirms to have occurred under 
Herod, with that which was taken by Quinnus, in the year 759 
U. C. or nine years later. We may safely assume at the outset 
that this is at least improbable. Luke everywhere shows himself 
a competent writer of history. His professed object is to write 
with accuracy (axgiBos). Is it credible that he did not know that 
the well known census of Quinnus, was contemporaneous with 
the reduction of Judea into a Roman province, and consequently 
could not have occurred in the closing part of the reign of Herod, 
im which he places the birth of Christ? The supposition is con- 
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tradicted by his own mention of the census of Quirinus (Acts 3: 
37) and of particulars connected with it, perfectly agreeing with 
those given by Josephus. On the other hand, he gives a faithful 
and accurate description, as we have seen, of the census taken 
at the time of Christ’s birth; so that we are almost forced to 
expect that he will distinguish in respect to time between the 
census under Herod and that of Quirinus. Let us examine the 
manuscripts and see whether they justify our expectation. Per- 
haps not only a more simple criticism, but a new solution may 
be the result. 

The common text (Elzevir) of Luke 2: 2 reads thus: Avery 
anoypagy nooty eyévero nyeuovevovtos tho Sveias Kvoysiov. The 
collected variations, aside from the different spelling of the name 
Quirinus, relate either to the article 7 which is sometimes in- 
serted and sometimes omitted, or to the position of zywzy and 
enoyoagy noorn. According to the larger edition of the New 
Testament by Lachmann (Berol. 1842), the manuscnpt A has 
the article 7, while it is omitted by B,D. He himself reads: av- 
1 aRoyOUQH meaty syévero nyEnovEvortos tS Svgias Kvgirov. In- 
ternal grounds also favor this reading. For, first, the insertion of 
the article by transcribers or readers can be easily explained, bat 
not its omission. Misunderstanding the genuine Greek expres- 
sion, avry anoyoagy éeyévero, i. e. that! became (not, was; for 7iy- 
yeofas is not synonymous with eivar) an an 07 EaQg N, OF, ‘in conse- 
quence of this an é@zoy. was accomplished,’ they connected avry 
closely with azoy. and of course naturally inserted the article. 
Secondly, the insertion of the article gives a wrong meaning, not 
only at variance with the facts of history, but with the intention 
of the evangelist. For the expression avzy 7 anoy., this census, 
on account of its close connection withthe words, zacay tr 
oixoupn. azoyeagecfat, could only designate a general census of 
the Roman empire, occurring stmulianeously in all the provinces, 
at the time of Christ’s birth. But this is at variance with the tes- 
timony of history. It is also at variance with the meaning of the 
Evangelist. For he describes the census which occurred at the 
birth of Christ, on the one hand, in such a manner by connecting 
it with the time in which Quirnus governed the province of 


1 Atry refers back to v. 1: ‘the circumstance that Augustus issued an edict, 
to take a census of the whole empire, issued in an dvoyp."" The feminine aé- 
Tn is used instead of the neuter rovro, because in Greek the pronoun takes the 
gender, per attractionem, of the following predieate. Luke 8: 11. 22: 53. Comp. 
Winer’s Gram. § 63. . 
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Syrva, as to exhibit it as a particular census; and on the other 
hand, his description which follows, allows us only to think of a 
census taken in Palestine. It must certainly be regarded as sin- 
gular that commentators have taken so little pains to inquire 
whether the article should be read or not, when the sense and 
construction of the verse are entirely dependent upon it. 

What bearing, now, has this upon the explanation of the text? 
If we understand mgory in @ comparatie sense (nearly synony- 
mous with zgorega) and make the genitive 7yepovevorros Kupivou 
dependent upon it, as is done by distinguished critics,! and as the 
syntax and the usus doquendi abundantly justify,2 we shall find it 
much favored by this slight correction of the text; and the plain 
reading will be: the aoy. occurred as the first and before Quirinus 
was governor of Syria, especially ‘if zgwz7 be placed immediately 
before the genitive it governs, as is done in several manuscripts. 
So far from falling into the error therefore of confounding these 
two censuses, it appears that Luke has expressly distinguished 
them from each other. 

It now only remains to inquire at what dame according to Luke, 
this census occurred. In general, we have found that it took 
place in the closing part of the reign of Herod the Great. We 
have obtained, however, a more specific date, if it is true that the 
insurrection of Matthias or Theudas was occasioned chiefly by a 
census then taken. Since he was put to death on the twelfth of 
March 750 U. C., the census must have been taken shortly before 
that date. Consequently Jesus if he was born, as the evangelist 
relates at the time of this census, must have been born in the 
winter of 749—50 U. C., and at least before the twelfth of March 
750, the day on which Matthias was put to death. 

Foveta Datum. This is furnished in the words 0 Inaovs se 
eae ézoy totaxovra (Luke 3: 23), which define the age of Jesus at 
the tune of his baptism, or the beginning of his public mimstry. If 
this beginning can be accurately ascertained, we have only to sub- 
tract the ooze itn tytaxovta, to obtain the year of Christ's birth, 
Should the preceding data, therefore, be imperfect or even prove 
nothing, this alone would be sufficient to establish the system 
Wwe propose. 

First of all, then, let us look at the passage in Luke 3: 23, and 


1 Clericus, Perizonius, Usher, Petavius, Noris, Ernesti, Tholuck, Huschke 
and others. 

2 For examples of the superlative used in a comparative sense see, Odyss. 11, 
481, 482. 5,105. Herod. 3,119. Thucyd.1,1. Aristot. de Sensu c. 4. 
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determine its meaning, s it stands in the commonly received 
text, it reads thus: Kai avros 7 6 ‘Inoovs woel érwx teidxorta ap- 
youevoc. The variation oy for woe may be passed by as not af- 
fecting the sense, and the only question we have to decide is, 
whether apyouevoc should be read before or after woe tar teta- 
xoyza. According to Lachmann, three cdd. A, D,a(Verc.), agree 
with the zeztus receptus in respect to the position of agyoueros, 
while three other cdd. B, b (Veron.), c (Colbert.), have apyopevos 
before waei érayv torax.; likewise the Vulgate, Origen, Irenaeus, (qua- 
si incipiens XXX annorum). So important did this critic regard 
these authorities, that he did not venture to sanction decisively 
the usual position of the words, but placed the other beside it as 
being likewise authorized. In addition to this, we find in the 
New Testament of Schulz a multitude of manuscripts, which 
Lachmann, in consistency with the principle of criticism on which 
his recension of the text was made, could not employ, and nearly 
all authorizing (e. g. L. 1. 118. 131. 209. Germ. 1.) the placing of 
aezouerog first. On merely critical grounds, therefore, the reading 
AEZOMEVOS odcei ét0¥ tOLaxOvtTa May be the correct one. 

This result of external criticism is moreover confirmed by the 
interpretation of the passage. For if we read apyopevos after woe 
érav roraxorra, to say nothing of the clumsy construction agzop- 
ev0¢ oy, WS gvouilero, which Paulus proposes, we are obliged to 
choose between the two following explanations. First, we can 
make the genitive wot érav zgiéxovra dependent upon agyop- 
evos, and with Meyer render the passage thus: ‘Jesus was in 
the beginning of about thirty years.” To this however it has 
long since been well objected by Bengel: Initium hoc loco innu- 
itus non anni trigesimi, quod neque cardinalis numerus neque 
particula qvast ferebat. Or we can take the other and more gen- 
erally received explanation (Bengel, Grotius, Kiinoel, de Wette, 
Olshausen, and others): And he was, namely Jesus, about thirty 
years old, when he began (to teach or exercise his Messianic office). 
Against the sense which this rendering gives, I have nothing to 
say ; but how apyouevoc, beginning, or in the beginning, can ex- 
press this sense, in the place it usually occupies, without the addi- 
tion of 3:dccxes, is more than Ican discover. And then the clum- 
siness of the whole construction ! 

On the other hand, the declaration of the Evangelist is per- 
fectly clear, if on the numerous and good authorities already cited, 
we read agyoptevos before oicet exo» tordxovta, thus: Kai avros 79, 
o 'Inoovg apyopevog, oicet éscov tQscxorra, oy vidg x. t. 2, i. e. “ And 
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he was, namely Jesus, when he began—or as we should say, in 
the beginning—about thirty years of age, beingason,etc. This 
interpretation, aside from the untenableness of the other, has the 
following reasons in favor of its correctness: first, the immediate 
adjunct o ‘Jjoovg, as explanatory of the preceding avrog, is some- 
what singular in the common reading, inasmuch as the verses 
just before (vv. 21, 22) leave no room for doubt that by avzdg, Je- 
sus is intended. According to our understanding of the passage, 
however, this adjunct is not only not superfluous, but is really 
necessary, since otherwise the reader would naturally have con- 
nected the apyopevos immediately with 7» (7% aeyopevog = yokaro). 
Secondly, in Acts 1: 1, 2, Luke appears to confirm our explana- 
tion of the passage before us, for the words wr 7egaro 0 ‘Iyoovs 
mowiv ca xo Sdaoxery, yor 7S nuegas — avelypon, on account of the 
emphatic position of the 7eSazo and its close connection with the 
succeeding words eyo: 73 7uégas, should be rendered “ what in the 
beginning Jesus did and taught until the day in which he was 
taken up.” Thirdly, with this explanation, the aim and connec- 
tion of the paragraph, Luke 3: 23—28 becomes perfectly plain. 
It is in fact a parenthetical paragraph, added to the narrative of 
the baptism of Jesus (vv. 21, 22) and containing a statement of 
his age at that time and of his Messianic genealogy. This is ev- 
ident from the comment of the fourth chapter, in which the nar- 
rative is resumed with a reference to the baptism, and also from 
the form of v. 23—first, the copula, then the pronoun, then the 7 
belonging to it, etc. 

We pass now to the chronologically important question, what 
the ocei joined by Luke to the thirty years was intended to ex- 
press. In opposition to Scaliger who regarded it as the so called 
> veritatis of the Hebrews, i. e. as in fact superfluous, and to 
many other expositors who have attached to it an indefinite 
chronological character, we maintain that it must be taken in its 
literal and precise sense. In our view, what Luke intends to 
say is this: Jesus was, at his baptism, ez» zgsaxorra, not how- 
ever just thirty years old, but 008% ézo» roiéxorvta: and this can 
either signify that he was thirty years old and somewhat under, 
but not so much as to be only twenty-nine years old; or thirty 
years old and somewhat over, but not so much as to be thirty-one 
years of age—more probably the latter. Ina different connec- 
tion, the expression might indeed signify some years more or less 
than thirty, since thirty, including as it does the number ten, is 
often a round number. That it is not a round number here, 
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however, I infer not so much on the commonly assumed ground 
that the priests and Levites entered upon their office at the age 
of thirty, which must be received with very great limitations, as 
from the declared design of Luke in writing his gospel. This he 
affirms to be to state the facts relating to the history of Christ 
with accuracy and precision. Now if the public ministry of 
Christ continued only about three years, or as some think only 
one year, how would it be possible to define the age of Jesus at 
the beginnang of his ministry, by a round number which might 
just as well designate his age at the end. On these grounds, I 
cannot permit myself to doubt that Luke means to tell us that 
Jesus, at the time of his baptism was somewhat over or under 
thirty years of age, though not so much as to be either thirty-one 
or twenty-nine. 

The only question we have to settle then is this: When did 
the baptism of Jesus take place? The evangelist John, in Chap. 1: 
31—34, Comp. 1: 26, where the baptism of Jesus is assumed to 
have already occurred, mentions a passover (2: 13) which Jesus 
observed at Jerusalem. If the date of this passover can be ac- 
curately ascertained, we shall have a terminus ad quem, before 
which the baptism of Jesus must have certainly occurred. Now 
this date is actually furnished us in the conversation between 
Jesus and the Jews at this very passover, in which they declare: 
forty and six years was this temple in building. The temple 
referred to—the so-called Herodian, as is indicated by the word 
this—was not fully completed, according to Josephus, Antt. 20, 
9.7, tll a short time before the commencement of the Jewish 
war. If we add forty-six years then to the date at which Herod 
began to repair the second temple, we have the year in which 
this passover occurred. These repairs were begun in the eigh- 
teenth year of the reign of Herod, reckoning from the death of 
Antigonus or the third month of 717 U. C. which would give us 
from Nisan 734 to 735 U. C. There is every reason to believe 
that the corner stone was laid in the month of Kisleu 734 U. C. 
and probably on the appropriate festival of the dedication of the 
temple. For Josephus relates, Antt. 15, 11. 5 and 6, that the 
outer inclosures of the temple were built in eight years, and the 
interior, with which the priests alone were concerned, m a year 
and six months, making together a period of nine years and six 
months; and that then a thanksgiving festival was observed, 
which fell on the anniversary of Herod’s inauguration, i. e. in the 
third month or Sivan; comp. Bib. Sac. p. 169 Reckoning 
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now six months back from Sivan, we obtain Kisleu as the month 
in which the repairs of Herod were begun. If this event, then, 
occurred in Kisleu 731, and of course before the passover or the 
fifteenth of Nisan 735, (because the eighteenth year of the reign 
of Herod was completed before the first of Nisan 735,) the pass+ 
over in John, between which and the beginning of Herod's 
temple, forty.six years had elapsed, must have been the passover 
in the year 781. 

We obtain the same date again, by comparing the time of this 
passover, with that of the last passover mentioned by John, duriug 
which Christ was crucified. For between these two, (if with the 
majority of expositors at the present day we regard the éoge7 ¢. 
Tové. John 5: 1 as not a passover,) only one passover, John 6: 4, 
occurred. Consequently if the first passover occurred in 791, the 
last must be placed in the year 783. Now it is a striking fact, 
that the first day of the passover or the fifteenth of Nisan, (on 
which Jesus was crucified,) in the year 783 or A. D. 30, was 
exactly Friday, the very day of the week, on which the four 
evangelists unanimously affirm that he suffered. We must there- 
fore regard it as fairly established, beyond all question, that the 
baptism of Jesus, according to the Apostle John, took place at 
least before the fifteenth of Nisan (March 30th) 781. 

Reckoning then thirty years back from the close, or more 
probably, the summer of the year 780, at which time we may 
fairly place the baptism of Jesus, we obtain the summer of 750; 
and if we remember that Jesus was born, according to Luke, while 
Herod the Great was still living, and that this prince died in the 
early part of April, we see clearly that Luke by the ose joined 
to the thirty years, intended to say, that Jesus at the time of his 
baptism was thirty years old and some months over, not under. 
The oo from the summer of 750, however, cannot well extend 
beyond the beginning of the year, becausc if extended beyond 
that point, the evangelist would have been obliged to designate 
his age as about thirty-one instead of thirty. 

Comparing, now, the result of our inquiry in respect to the 
year of Christ's birth, derived from the four chronological data 
with which we are furnished in the gospels, we find the follow- 
ing surprising coincidence. First: Since Jesus was bom duriug 
the life-time of Herod the Great, his birth must have occurred be- 

-fore the month of April 750 U. C., in the early part of which 
Herod died. This is the farthest zermunus ad quem of the birth 
of Jesus. 

Vou. IIL No. 12. 58 
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Secondly: The Star which brought the wise men from the 
East to Jerusalem, in search of the Messiah, appeared between 
February and April 750 U. C. 

Thirdly: The census, in consequence of which Jesus was born 
in Bethlehem, must have occurred in the latter part of the reign 
of Herod the Great, and probably a short time before the twelfth 
of March 750, at which time, the rebel Matthias (the ‘Thendas of 
the New Testament) was executed. 

Fourthly: About thirty years, according to Luke 3: 23, from 
the baptism of Jesus (summer of 780) brings us in like manner to 
a date somewhat earlier than April 750, but hardly farther back 
than the beginning of the year. 

These four chronological data unite in the same year, 750 U. C. ; 
and what is more, the same part of this year, namely its begen- 
ning. Although it is not impossible that Jesus might have been 
born towards the end of the year 749 (B. C. 5), yet upon the 
grounds already surveyed, we hold it to be incomparably more 
probable that he was born in the first month of the year 750 
(B. C. 4). 


We pass now to the second inquiry proposed: In what month 
and on what day of the month was Jesus born? From the 
earliest ages of the church, this matter has been investigated 
again and again. The several opinions entertained in ancient 
times, especially in Egypt, where the study of astronomy pre- 
vailed, are given by Clement of Alexandria, Strom. I. p. 539, 40. 
ed. Sylburg. Of these however only two have been extensively 
embraced: one which fixes upon the twenty-fifth of December, 
the other which assigns the sixth of January, the day of the festi- 
val of Epiphany. Are either or them historically correct ? 

Let us begin with the twenty-fifth of December. If we com- 
pare this with the dates of some of the principal festivals of the 
church, viz. the twenty-fifth of March as the day of the annun- 
ciation of the virgin Mary, the twenty-fourth of June as the birth- 
day of John the Baptist, and the twenty-fourth of September as 
the day of the conception of Elizabeth, we can hardly avoid the 
suspicion at the outset, that these are not strictly historical dates. 
And our suspicion will be confirmed by noticing that these are ex- 
actly the four cardinal points of the year as corrected in the calendar 
of Julius Caesar; comp. Ideler II. 124. Undeniable as it may be,, 
however, that these four data in the absence of a fixed histoncal 
basis, were skilfully selected, with a certain allegorical meaning, 
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we must beware on the other hand of regarding the whole as 
arbitrary. For instance, the interval between the birth of Jesus 
and that of John the Baptist, is evidently based upon the narra- 
tive of Luke (1: 26). Now since the four data we have con- 
sidered, all give us the winter of 749—50 U. C., and each one 
confirms the correctness of the three others, it may be allowed 
that the twenty-fifth of December designates, though in a very 
general manner, the true date of Christ's birth. This supposition 
is confirmed by the second extensively received and perhaps 
more ancient opinion, which places the birth of Jesus at about 
the same time, namely on the eleventh of Tybi or the sixth of 
January. | 

With these views I must express my dissent from the some- 
what widely received theory, propounded by Jablonsky and 
adopted by Creuzer and Ullmann, that the sixth of January as 
the birth-day of Jesus, was derived from the Egyptian festival, 
taveniio Ostridis. Starting with the testimony of Clement, that 
the Basilidians in Egypt observed a festival in honor of the birth 
and baptism of Christ, on exactly that day, it assumes it as un- 
questionably true, that they borrowed this date from the heathen 
festival of the sun-god Osiris, as the Christians in Rome did 
theirs from the festival of Sol invictus ; and that thus, from the 
heretical sect of the Basilidians, the observance of the day of 
the Epiphany passed over to the Eastern church. Now the 
basis of this whole theory is incorrect; for the festival invenzo 
Osiridis was celebrated, as we learn from Plutarch, not on the 
sixth of January, but on the seventeenth or eighteenth of Novem- 
ber. Besides there is no evidence of any kind in favor of the 
Egyptian origin of the festival of the Epiphany, except on grounds 
common at the same time, as Neander observes, to the Chris- 
tians in Syria and Palestine; and it is altogether improbable, that 
a date of a Christian festival should be received by the church 
from the hated heretical sect of the Basilidians in Egypt. 

Whether, therefore, the opinion that Jesus was born on the 
sixth of January, proceeded from tradition or calculation, it would 
well agree with the results at which we have thus far arrived. 
Sull, inasmuch as traditions vary and calculations may be erro- 
neous, the only decisive ground for a conclusion must be furnish- 
ed in the canonical gospels. 

By referring to them we find three separate data. The first is 
the statement of Luke, that Zacharias, the father of John the 
Baptist belonged to the course of Abia, (Luke 1: 5,) the eighth 
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of the twenty-four divisions into which the priests were divided 
by David (1 Chron. 24: 4 sq.), and as a member of the same was 
offering sacrifice (Luke 1: S, 9), when he received the promise of 
the birth of his son John. For since Elizabeth became pregnant 
shortly after (Luke 1: 24), and Mary in the sixth month afterward 
(Lake 1: 26), we have only to add about fifteen months to the 
period at which the ministration of the class Abia was finished, 
to obtain with considerable accuracy the date of Christ’s birth. 

This was first employed as the basis of a chronological calcu- 
lation by the celebrated Scaliger. His result, however, was ne- 
cessarily erroneous, both because he miscalculated the year of 
Christ’s birth, (placing it in 751 U. C.,) and because he proceed- 
ed from no fixed terminus a quo. Reckoning from the restora- 
tion of the temple-service under Judas Maccabaeus on the twenty- 
fifth of Kisleu 165 B. C., and assuming that the frst course of 
priests, that of Joiarib resumed the services, he calculates the 
twenty-eighth of July 750 as the day on which the course of 
Abia went out in the days of Zacharias. But this assumption 
that the temple-service was re-commenced by the frst course of 
priests is mere hypothests. It is, to say the least, quite as probable 
that the course next in order when the service was interrupted, 
would proceed with the service. 

Solomon van Tilland Bengel have adopted the correct method, 
at least so far as relates to the terminus a quo of the calculation, 
in making use of the tradition recorded in the Talmud, that the 
temple was destroyed by Titus on the ninth of Ab (A. D. 70), 
just as the first course, Joiarib, entered upon their duties. Al- 
though in itself it is not improbable that the Jews would pnze 
the recollection of such a fact, pertaining as it does to a penod 
never by them to be forgotten, yet fortunately for us this tradi- 
tion does not stand alone. Jusephus also has preserved the date 
at which the temple was destroyed, Bell. Jud. 6,4. 5 and & 
According to him it was the tenth of Lous, the same month and 
day on which the temple of Solomon was destroyed by the 
Babylonians. But this took place according to 2 Kings 25: 8, on 
the seventh, according to Jer. 52: 12, on the tenth of Ab. Jo- 
sephus and the Talmud then agree perfectly in respect to the 
month. Do they also in respect to the day? Josephus names 
the tenth of Lous or Ab, evidently with reference to Jer. 52: 
12; the Talmud the ninth, at evening, which according to Jewish 
usage which reckoned the evening as the beginning of the suc- 
ceeding day, would give us the eighth of Ab. In perfect accord- 
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ance with this Josephus relates, Bell. Jud. 6, 4. 1 and 2, that on 
the eighth of Lous (Ab), the temple was first set on fire; and 
though he mentions, farther on, the tenth of Lous, it is only to 
designate the end of the destruction of the temple, in order to 
make the parallel with Jer. 52: 12 as exact as possible. The 
credibility of the Talmud in this respect is still farther confirmed 
by the calendar of the Jewish festivals, in which the ninth of Ab 
is designated as a day of general fasting, in commemoration of 
the event; comp. Ideler I. 528, 567. There is still another 
proof. The first of Ab, A. D. 70, occurred on the twenty-eighth 
of July, at which time the new moon became visible. This was 
the Sabbath. Consequently, the eighth of Ab or the fourth of 
August would give us another Sabbath; and if the course of 
Joiarib began to minister on the ninth of Ab (Aug. 5) at evening, 
they began, according to our mode of reckoning time, on the 
fourth of August, (Josephus’s eighth of Lous,) immediately upon 
the close of the Sabbath. This exactly accords with the fixed 
order of the orbits hieraticus, according to which each course of 
priests must actually enter upon its weekly service at the close 
of the seventh day or the Sabbath. 

Assuming now, as we are justified in doing, that the course of 
Joiarib commenced its ministration on the fifth of August 823 
U. C. or rather on the evening of the day preceeding, it follows 
that the ministration of the course of Abia, 74 years, 10 months 
and 2 days, or (reckoning 19 intercalary years) 27335 days = 162 
hieratic circles ; and 119 days earlier, fell between the third and 
ninth of October 748 U. C. Reckoning from the tenth of October, 
at which Zacharias could reach his house and allowing nine 
months for the pregnancy of Elizabeth, to which six months are 
to be added (Luke 1: 26), we have in the whole one year and 
three months, which gives us the tenth of January as the date of 
Christ's birth. 

It is certainly remarkable that the Basilidians, according to 
Clement, fixed upon this tenth of January, although some of them 
preferred the sixth. The latter date appears to be only a modi- 
fication of the former and perhaps arose from reckoning the nine 
months as lunar months which would give us just this result. In 
this aricient date of the Epiphany, therefore, we seem to possess 
a calculation of the day of Christ’s birth based upon Luke's state- 
ment in regard to the course of Abia. Whether this be so or not, 
however, it is evident that that statement does not furnish us with 
the necessary grounds for this degree of definiteness ; since it is by 
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RO means certain that the conception of Elizabeth is to be reckon- 
ed from the day on which Zacharias returned home, and since 
the expression “in the sixth month” may not be intended to be 
pressed as far as possible. All that we can certainly infer, there- 
fore, from this investigation, is that Jesus could hardly have beea 
bom before the early part of January 750 U. C. and that this event 
probably occurred somewhat later. 

Secondly: We obtain a new basis for calculating the month of 
the nativity, by consulting the succession of events in the narra- 
tive relating to the infancy of Jesus. The time at which he was 
presented in the temple (Luke 2: 22 sq.), must have preceded, as 
IT hope to show hereafter, the visit of the Magi. Now since 
Herod was living at the time, and also at the time of the flight 
into Egypt which immediately followed, and the almost simulta- 
neous murder of the infants in Bethlehem; and since children 
must be presented according to the Mosaic law (Lev. 12: 2 sq.), 
forty days after birth, Jesus must have been born at least forty 
days and upwards before the death of Herod (April 750). This 
brings us to the month of February as the /ates¢ limit of the birth 
of Chnist. 

Thirdly: Inasmuch as our choice, upon these grounds, appears 
to be only between the months of January and February, we may 
perhaps arrive at a final decision by means of the statement of 
Luke, that shepherds with their herds were then spending the 
night in the open air (in huts). From this it has been inferred 
that the birth of Jesus could not have taken place in the winter 
months; and in support of this, the tradition in the Talmud has 
been cited (see Lightfoot on Luke 2: 8), that the herds were 
driven ont to pasture in March and brought under shelter again 
in the beginning of November. But by this, it surely cannot be 
meant that herds might not have been driven out to pasture, in 
none of the many years in which the winter was especially favor- 
ble, and at no single place, and under no peculiar circumstances, 
before the month of March.! We are to consider also the great 
variations in temperature and the difference in this respect be- 
tween the mountains and valleys in the same vicinity.2 The re- 


—— 


1 On the temperature of mudern Palestine, especially Jerusalem, baye lately 
treated: Schubert, Reise in das Morgenland in den Jahren 1836 und 1837. ET. 
103 sq.; and Robinson, Biblical Researches in Palestine, Moant Sinai and Ara- 
bia Petrea; a journal of travels in the year 1838, 11.96 sq. Comp. Winer Art. 
Witterung. 

2 Svhubert says: “In the present state of science, we may well ask, where 
wpon earth can we find equal height and depth so near to each other, as here 
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lation of the Talmud must therefore be received as only very 
general and vague, and in fact as stating little beyond the time 
of the early and latter rains, in connection with the pasturage of 
the herds. It is to be observed also that the evangelist does not 
affirm that the herds remained at pasture over night, every year 
at this season, or that at this time they were every where at pas- 
ture. In the great concourse of people with which Bethlehem 
was crowded while the census was taking, and the consequent 
want of room, which rendered it necessary to use the stalls of the 
cattle for lodging, as was done by the parents of Jesus, it is very 
conceivable that the shepherds of Bethlehem, the weather per- 
mitting just then, should have driven their herds into one of the 
warm valleys in the neighborhood. On these grounds therefore, 
we are relieved from the neceasity of placing the birth of Christ, 
according to this statement of the Talmud, in the month of March, 
which would not agree with the results already obtained. 

On account of the climate of Palestine, however, it appears de- 
cidedly probable that the herds could not have been driven out to 
pasture before the month of February. For, first, even at present 
in Palestine, there are signs of spring as early as February, while 
January is the depth of winter, and during the preceding months, 
November and December, long and violent rain-storms prevail. 
Schubert, after observing that the heat is for the most part, very 
great in the autumnal months, goes on to say: “And even after 
the early rain, which falls between the autumnal equinox and the 
winter solstice, about seven weeks before Christmas, has revived 
the thirsty land, such mild days are brought back by the south- 
west winds, that Christmas is often' the most lovely season of 


(in Jerusalem), where in a course of seven hours, are found a depression below 
the level of the sea, of at least siz hundred feet, and an elevation more than four 
times as high.” Robinson remarks: ‘‘ The barley harvest precedes the wheat 
harvest by a week or fortnight. On the fourth and fifth of June, the people of 
Hebron were just beginning to gather their wheat : on the eleventh and twelfth, 
the threshing-fluors on the Mount of Olives were in full operation. We had 
already seen the harvest in the same stage of progress on the plains of Gaza on 
the nineteenth of May; while at Jericho, on the twelfth of May, the threshing- 
floors had nearly completed their work.”’ Josephus observes of Jericho and the 
vicinity, de bell. Jud. 4, 8. 3, the atmosphere is so mild that the inbabitants 
are clad in linen, while the rest of Judea is covered with snow.” 

! Schubert restricts this observation with reference to Christmas, by adding 
in a note “ but not always.” With this compare Robinson I[. 97: “The au- 
tumnal rains, the early rains of Scripture, usually commence in the latter half 
of October or beginning of November, not suddenly but by degrees; which 
gives opportunity for the husbandman to sow his fields of wheat and barley. 
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the whole year. In general, the cold weather begins to be more 
settled about the middle of January, and it someittmes freezes as 
late as February. The first tree which buds, is the almond-tree. 
It blossoms in the deep valleys even before the entrance of the 
cold days of February. The vicinity of Bethlehem and Hebron 
we found adorned in March with blooming fruit trees, among 
which were the apricot, apple, and pear.” Still,as both of the 
authors just cited confess, our knowledge of the climate and tem- 
perature is not entirely perfect. Schubert has promised to treat 
more at large upon the natural history of Palestine, but has not 
as yet done so, so far as is known. 

Secondly: the climate of Palestine must have somewhat 
changed in the course of centuries, so that cold weather must 
now extend farther into spring, than it did in the age of Chnist. 
This phenomenon appears nearly universal in lands which grad- 
ually sink into barbarism, and where the mind and hand of’ man 
cease to struggle with nature. This has been often maintained 
in respect to Palestine; to me it appears to be placed beyond 
doubt, by the following considerations. According to the law, the 
beginning of the harvest fell upon the 16th of Nisan, which not 
unfrequently was one of the last days of our March. According 
to Robinson, II. 97, the settled limits of the early and latter rains 
are now lost. Several kinds of trees, e. g. the palm, which need 
a milder clmate, have, as Schubert expressly mentions, almost 
wholly disappeared. Comparing too the time of harvest in sev- 
eral parts of Palestine, already given on p. 671, it is evident that 
the grain at the present day becomes ripe Jater than formerly ; for 
in the age of Christ, the harvest must all be gathered in, accord- 
ing to the Jaw, at the commencement of Pentecost or fifiy days 
after the 16th of Nisan. Finally, several passages in Josephus 
confirm this view; for instance, that in which herelates, Antt. 
14. 15, 14. de bell Jud. 1, 17: 8, that Herod, in order to besiege 
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The rains come mostly from the west or south. west, continuing for two or three 
days at a time, and falling especially during the nights. Then the wind chops 
round to the north or east, and several days of fine weather succeed. During 
the months of November and December the rains continue to fall heavily; af- 
terwards they return only at longer intervals and are less heavy ; but at no pe- 
riod during the winter do they entirely cease to occur. Snow often falls in 
Jerusalem in January and February to the depth of a foot or more, but does not 
usually lie long. The ground never freezes ; but Mr. Whiting had seen the pool 
back of his honse (Hezekiah's) covered with thin ice for one or two days. 
Rain continues to fall more or less through the month of March, but is rare after 
that period. During the present season, there had been little or none in 
March, and indeed the whole quantity of rain had been less than usual,” 
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Jerusalem, broke up his winter quarters before the end of winter. 
For since he took that city in Sivan, the third Jewish month (our 
June) after he had besieged it five months, the end of winter at 
that time must have occurred at about the beginning of our Feb- 
ruary. 

In respect therefore to the month and day of Christ’s birth, we 
are brought to the conclusion that the day must be left undeci- 
ded ; and that of the months, the close of December together with 
January and February should be taken into consideration, of 
which, however, December has the least, January a greater, and Feb- 
ruary decidedly the greatest probability in its favor. 


ARTICLE III. 


A PHENOMENON IN CHURCH HISTORY. 
By Rev. Leonard Withington, Newbury, Massa, 
Sapientia praecedit ; religio sequitur —Lactantius, Lib. IV. c. 4. 


In order to understand the spirit of antiquity, it seems necessa- 
ry for us, not only to receive single customs and insulated im- 
pressions, but to trace their associated ideas as they are connect- 
ed in the whole mental chain. This is very difficult; and here 
is the source of our inevitable ignorance. We are told by Nie- 
buhr, in his prelections on Roman history, that “as there is 
nothing the Asiatics find it harder to conceive than the idea of a 
republican constitution, as the Hindoos are utterly unable to look 
upon the India-Company as an association of proprietors, as in 
any other light than princes, so it fares with the acutest of the 
moderns in the history of antiquity, unless by critical and philo- 
logical studies they have stripped themselves of their habitual 
associations.—P. 20, Introd., ed. 1835, Philadelphia. This is 
true in insulated cases. But this is not all. Though our moral 
ideas are far more permanent than the impression of material 
objects, and an ancient description of the one more easily com- 
prehended than that of the other, yet our moral conceptions are 
linked in achain ; they reflect each other's hue and color, and we 
must almost comprehend the whole spirit of a given age to un- 
derstand fully any single term presented to our contemplation. 

Take the words for example: virtue, patriotism, slavery, for- 
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nication, marriage; and who would suppese at first sight that 
ancient manners could form any connection between them that 
should modify our ideas of the merit or delinquency expressed ? 
Yet so itis. The ancients, like all other men, received their ideas 
and painted them from their own condition and circumstances. 
The world, in the primitive ages of dawning civilization, was 
divided into a number of small States; in Greece, into free cities 
and commonwealths, often at war with each other, and struggling 
with a self-denying energy for their own existence. In sucha 
state of society, every man was necessitated to feel a strong love 
for his country; to lose his benevolence in his patriotisin ; and 
to feel, and applaud himself in feeling, an attachment to the little 
section of humanity which demanded all his efforts to shield it 
from destruction. To an Athenian, a citizen of Sparta was an 
object of terror; he met him often on the field of battle; and he 
was frequently alarmed lest by his luck or valor, he should over- 
throw his own city. But Athens, on the other hand, his own 
beloved Athens, was the citadel of his pride and the source of his 
protection. Its roofs sheltered him; its walls defended him; its 
laws regulated his public conduct, and the morals of its teachers 
ruled him iu private life. Hence we see that everything tended 
to narrow down the love of man to a love of a small portion of 
man, that is toa love of country. The image of their country 
was not a political abstraction, as is often the case with us, bat 
it was a tangible and visible form, always near, always conceiva- 
ble, always felt, seen in the temples and towers, courts and cita- 
dels and deliberative assemblies of a single city. Patriotism was 
the absorbing virtue. A man was obliged, in proportion as he 
loved his country, to hate her enemies; and hence courage be- 
came the chief ingredient in their notions of virtue. 

It has often been remarked that the word virtue in the ancient 
language means courage. It is not exactly true; or at least the 
naked remark does not give a full representation of the case. 
Virtue then meant, as now, a disposition to do good and doing 
good from the disposition. Buta great part of doing good was 
then (at least in common apprehension), from the very circum- 
stances of the time, defending one’s country. Hence the strong 
affinity between the names. As we call the seven united pro- 
vinces Holland, from one of the largest ones in the collection, so 
virtue was denominated thus from its most striking component. 
When enemies were all around them, when every year present- 
ed their forces, wasting their fields, surrounding their walls and 
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shouting at their gates, what was it that made a man an availa- 
ble citizen? It was certainly his courage. By this he hazarded 
his life and defended his country and preserved his wife and 
children: 


Ov?’ dy pryoaipny, ove ev Loyp avdoa webemny, 
Ovre nodey aperns, vite madutcpoovens, 
Ovd ef Kuxlonoy piv Exot weyed og te Biny te, 
Nixcy 82 Géav Ooyixtov Bovény. 
Ov ef TiPwvoio guiy yaoieorevos en, 
TThoveoin 82 Midew xai Kevigen Badtor, 
Ovd sf Tavzaliden [élonoy Buctdevregos ein, 
Didscay 8 ‘Adeyorov pehiyoynovy exo. 
Ov? et nacayv Exor Bokar, mAjy Povpidos adxis. 
Tyrtaeuz, Elegy, Iff. 
Qualities are valued in proportion as they are demanded; and, 
as in that day, they knew little about immortality, as worth was 
not measured by its self-denying march to the mansions of future 
glory, it was estimated by its visible effects in this temporal state, 
and as he was constantly called to defend his country and as 
the option was between freedom on one side, and death and 
slavery on the other; hence arose the idea—vir-tue; manful- 
ness, policy, resolution, courage.! It was the quality which, 
judging from their scale, was most frequently demanded and 
therefore the brightest ornament of human nature. 

In Gospel times, when a future state became a positive con- 
ception and had a decided influence, we find different views pre- 
vailing. People enlarged their conceptions of virtue as they con- 
templated its growing rewards. <A soldier was the realization of 
the first idea, a monk of the second; and both, though partially 
fulse, exceedingly natural. 

To this we may add, that a certain kind of courage ts necessary 
for the opening of a scope to the exercise of all the virtues. To 
be fearless of man is often necessary in order to obey God. Even 
Christ taught it; even the martyrs walked calmly to the stake. 

With these views their ideas of slavery were closely connécted. 
As it was necessary to defend one’s country at the expense of life, 
and as it was very disgraceful to survive its overthrow, the man 
who had submitted to this disgrace had forever, as they conceived, 


1 Atqui vide, ne, cum omnes rectae animi affectiones, virtutes appellentur, 
non sit hoc proprium nomen omnium : sed ab ea, quae una caeteris excellebat, 
omnes nominatae sint, appellata est enimex viro virtus.—Tusc. Quaest. Lib. It. 
s. 18. 
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forfeited his claims to the reputation of virtue. He was no longer 
aman. He was degraded from his rank; and held his life at 
the will of a valiant master. A slave,in that day, was not a 
foreign victim, imported from a distant coast, whom nature had 
thrown into a degraded class, and on whom a tropical sun had im- 
printed a flatter nose and a darker skin. He was a captive taken 
in war; he was a poltroon who had not courage enough to defend 
his country, or resolution enough not to survive its fall. Slaves 
were guilty men, according to their code of morals, who, not 
having acted with the spirit of freernen, were fit only to fall into 
bondage. Suicide, the last refuge of unfortunate patriotism, 
stood in the line of these associated virtues. The first duty ofa 
great man, was to conquer his enemies; the second, to kill him- 
self. Hence a Roman conqueror once told a captive king, who 
was lamenting his degraded condition in being dragged in a Ro- 
man triumph: “ Sir; that is at your option; you have the power 
to prevent it.”!_ Thus all their ideas in the ancient code of morals 
were connected and grew out of each other; virtue, courage ; 
patriotism, war, slavery, suicide. Christianity had not shed her 
light over their rocky prospects ; and the passive virtues were 
scarcely known. It would have been a monstrous paradox to 
them to have said: Blessed are the meek, for they shall inherit the 
earth. 

It would seem at first view as if these political speculations 
could scarcely approach and color the retired morality of private 
life; but unthought of influences rule our minds and direct our 
judgments. When the Apostles by the solemn decree of the first 
assembled council declare, that it seemed good to the Holy Ghost 
and us, to lay upon you no greater burden than these necessary things ; 
that ye abstain from meats offered to idols, and from blood, and from 
things strangled, and from FORNICATION ; from which if ye keep your- 
selves, ye shall do well ;—it has seemed strange to some commen- 
tators that, in an evangelical decree, so obvious a vice as fornica- 
tion should need a special prohibition from so solemn a body. 
Some have proposed to amend the reading ; some have given the 
word a figurative interpretation, referring to idolatry and forbid- 
ding that worship; though that construction would make the sen- 
tence grossly tautological. Some have told us that this decision 
derives its importance from the fact that, in the laxity of pagan 
morals, incontinence in unmarried people was scarcely regarded 
asacrime. Now such an unconditional remark as the last, though 





1 See Plutarch's Life of Paulus Z milius. 
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partially tren, is grevously misleading. It is true that heathen 
manners were immorally free and grossly licentions; it is trae 
also that a great empire in its national decline, like Rome, breaks 
over all Jawa and violates its own established standard. But the 
peculiar ideas of the ancients on this subject were modified by 
slavery. It appears from Terence's plays, who is but a transla- 
tor of Menander, that the laws of Athens on this subject, between 
legal citizens, were uncommonly strict; more so than our own: 
It was not uncommon for a wealthy youth to form a licentious 
connection with a beautiful slave ;| and such immoralities were 
tolerated by the perverted liberality of public opinion. But if it 
could be proved that the woman so seduced was the daughter of 
a free citizen, the obligation was imperious to marriage. Several 
of the catastrophes of Terence’s comedies turn upon this fact; and 
show the strictness of the theory of ancient morals, when not re- 
laxed by the conventional inequalities which a stern ambition 
had introduced among mankind. Something of this kind of think- 
ing we find among the Hebrews. The harlot was generally the 
strange woman, i. e. the foreigner. ‘1f a man entice a maid that 
is not betrothed, and lie with her, he shall surely endow her to be 
his wife. If her futher utterly refuse to give her unto him, he 
shall pay money according to the dowry of virgins,” Exodus 22: 
16,17. Weare told, Deut. 23: 17, “ There shall be no whore of 
the daughters of Israel ;” and Lev. 19: 29, “ Do not prostitute thy 
daughter to cause her to be a whore, lest the land fall to whore- 
doms and the land become full of wickedness.” Iam far from 
thinking that these passages countenance the conclusion, that the 
crime became venial when committed with a foreigner. But every 
one must see the associated ideas of the moral code; and the 
very structure of society reflects its influences on the recesses of 
our hearts. 

Our judgment of the ancient Christians has been modified by 
arraigning them before a modern tribunal and trying them by 
laws. which they never knew. Thetr ideas also existed in @ 
chain; and each link loses part of its weakness when we cease 
to sever it from the place it first occupied. We take up the fa- 
thers; we are struck with an insulated opinion; we sever their 
religion from their philosophy ; their logic from their rhetoric ; their 
residue-errors from those they have renounced ; their conserva- 
tism from their innovations, and their creed from their age, and 


1 See the Andria of Terence, Act V. scene 4th. 
Vou. JIL No. 12. 59 
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then allow ourselves to be astonished at their absurdities. We 
forget that the human mind has always enjoyed some portion ef 
reason ; that reason has no affinity with error, and man no innate 
love of nonsense; that earnest men have read the Bible before us ; 
and that no man's mistakes are to be correctly estimated until we 
understand the whole of his system. Let us testify that, however 
imperfect our investigations, and however poor our treasures of 
patristical lore, every step in our progress has diminished our 
wonder, and increased our respect for those writers who have felt 
our contempt partly from our not understanding them. 

One of their strangest opinions is, the universal exaggeration 
with which they regard ritual piety. The views of baptismal re- 
generation, prevalentinthe Romish and Episcopal churches, are ex- 
ceedingly ancient, and sanctioned by the testimony of a host of fa- 
thers. The sanctity of days and places, the efficacy of the bones of 
martyrs, the reverence due to a bishop, the sending of the host to 
the sick, the participation of infants in the communion, the power of 
exorcism and the reverence of holy relics, all attest the leanings 
of superstitious minds to these dangerous delusions. The anti- 
quity and uniformity of these opinions are remarkable; and the 
more remarkable, as Chnistianity in its commencement, was an 
antagonist power to the overwrought ritualism of the Jewish 
church. Religion seemed to revolve back to a cold and cheer- 
less error which she had just escaped; even as a stream, whose 
surface is floored with ice, comes to an opening near the rapids, 
to glitter for a moment in a January sun, and then hastens to flow 
on under the same frozen concealment in its imprisoned passage 
to the sea. 

Between the earliest writers and the inspired pages there is an 
absolute contrast. Perhaps it was permitted by the deep provi- 
dence of God, that man might be rescued from the danger of con- 
feunding human wisdom however ancient and venerable, with 
divine inspiration, How earnest was St. Paul in drawing this 
line! “Stand fast in the liberty wherewith Christ has made you 
free, and be not entangled again with the yoke of bondage. Be- 
hold I Paul say unto you, that if ye be circumcised Christ shall 
profit you nothing. For I testify again to every man that is cir- 
eumcised, that he is a debtor to du the whole law.” So tothe He- 
brews: “ Wherefore when he cometh into the world, he saith, 
sacrifice and offering thou wouldest not, but a body bast thou pre- 
pared for me; in burnt-offerings and sacrifices for sin thou hast 
no pleasure. Then said I, Lo, I come, (in the volume of the book 
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it is written of me,) todo thy will, O God.” Indeed, our Sav- 
iour’s declaration that man must be born again to enter the king- 
dom of God, was placing reformation on the opposite pole to all 
the nitualists. It is not ntes that must transform the heart, but 
it is the heart that must give value to all the rites. 

Now it is remarkable that when this great battle had just been 
fought with the ritual creed, and the victory apparently won, that 
the ground should have been lost under the very dispensation 
whose object was to keep it. But old errors often change their 
dress and paint their cheeks under a new coloring. The doctrine 
of Justification by faith was itselfa barrier against the return of 
these experienced delusions. But this doctrine was soon clouded 
and forgotten. The Pelagian tendencies of most of the early 
Fathers is manifest and must be confessed. Pelagianism is older 
than Pelagius; and the tendency of that theory is strongly to the 
ritual. Perhaps it is natural in the course of religious develop- 
ment, that the infantile error should go before the truth of man- 
hood ; even as in astronomy certain errors must ptecede cer- 
tain corrections; as the cycles and epicycles of Hipparchus and 
Ptolemy must pave the way for the noble discoveries of Kepler 
and Galileo. 

Christianity in its origin was a bright sun shining on a dark 
object. Civilization was then comparatively in its infancy; ed- 
ucation was not common ; the world was not explored; naviga- 
tion and geography were very imperfect ; a false philosophy mis- 
led them, and the rays of revelation had to struggle through a 
hazy atmosphere to meet a half-opened eye. No wonder that 
error was the consequence. No wonder that this particular error, 
leaning to the ritual, was prevalent. In the apostolic Fathers, we 
find traces of it. Hermas who wrote the Pastor, lived, accord- 
ing to Lardner, when Clement was Bishop of Rome; about the 
close of the first century, A.D. 91 or 92. He seems to have 
attempted, in his rude way, todo what Addison and Steele did af- 
terwards, to illustrate moral truth by allegories and visions; and 
by comparing his imperfect conceptions with. the Spectator we 
may mark the natural progress of the human mind. He was 
probably the fine writer in the church of his age. If his works 
be genuine, he leaned to the ritual error. He is relating a con- 
versation between himself and “a certain man who came in to 
him with a reverend look, in the habit of a shepherd, clothed with 
a white cloak, having a bag on his back and his staff in his hand.” 
It was a celestial messenger speaking infallible truths: “ And I 
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said unto him, I have even now heard from certain teachers that 
there is no other repentance beside baptism, when we go down 
into the water and receive the forgiveness of our sins; and that 
after that we must sin no more, but live in purity. And he said 
unto me thou hast been rightly informed.”—Shepherd of Hermas, 
Vision IV. v. 18, 19, Wake’s Translation. Barnabas was a 
Levite of the country of Cyprus and one of those Christians who 
soon after the resurrection of Jesus sold their goods and lands 
and brought the money and laid it at the apostles’ feet. He af- 
terwards preached the Gospel in divers parts, together with the 
apostle Paul. He was older than Hermas and a companion of 
the apostle. Yet he says: “ There was a river running on the 
right hand and beautiful trees grew up by it; and he that shall 
eat of them shall live forever. The signification of which is this: 
that we go down into the water full of sins and pollution; but 
come up again bringing forth fruit; having in our hearts the fear 
and hope which is in Jesus, by the spirit.’—Epistle of Bammabas, 
X. 14. Ignatius was a martyr in 107. He had seen and con- 
versed with the apostles. “ Of the seven Epistles,” says Lard- 
ner, “ mentioned by Eusebiusand Jerome, there are two editions ; 
one called the larger and oftentimes the interpolated, and another 
called the smaller. And except Mr. Whiston and perhaps some 
few others, who may follow him, it is the general opinion of 
learned men, that the larger are interpolated, and that the smaller 
have by far the best title to the name of Ignatius.’—Lardner’s 
Credibility, Vol. L P. 2. 152. In the smaller edition, Wake’s 
Translation, we find these words: “ It is not lawful without the 
Bishop neither to baptise nor to celebrate the holy communion ; 
but whatsoever he shall approve of, that is also pleasing unto 
God; that whatsoever is done may be sure to be well done.” — 
Ignatius to the Smyrneans, Chap. IIL 5. Such: respect for the 
sacerdotal character is a never failing indication of reliance on the 
efficiency of nites. When we descend lower the proofs multiply. 
Tertullian discusses the question at large, why the waters of 
baptism have such a moral power. ‘“ Wherefore,” says he, “ all 
waters, from the ancient privilege of their ongin, obtain, after 
prayer to God, tlie sacrament of sanctification. For the Spirit 
straightway cometh down from the Heavens above, and is over 
the waters, sanctifying them from himself; and so sanctified they 
imbibe the power of sanctifying. Besides, for the simple act the 
similitude of the things may suffice, so that since we are defiled 
by sins as though by dirt, we should be cleansed by water. But 
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as our sins do not appear upon the flesh, (for no man carrieth 
upon his skin the stain of idolatry or adultery or theft,) so persons 
of this sort are filthy in the spirit, which is the author of sin. 
For the spirit ruleth, the flesh serveth ; nevertheless each shareth 
the guilt, the one with the other, the spirit for commanding, the 
flesh for obeying. Wherefore the waters being in a certain 
manner endowed with power to heal by the intervention of the 
Angel,' the spirit is washed in the water after a carnal manner, 
and the flesh cleansed in the same, after a spiritual manner.” 
Tertullian De Baptismo, Sect. 1V; Rev. C. Dodgson’s Transla- 
tion Library of the Fathers, Oxford, 1842. 

Even Angustine, the most spiritual of all the fathers, who has 
given us his own deep experience in his Confessions, (and the 
more a spiritual man the less a formalist,) has fallen into the 
same snare; the wings of his faith are always glutinized and 
impeded by the mucus and the birdlime of his materialized au- 
thorities. The following remarkable passage is found in the City 
of God, Lib. IL c. 27. He is discussing the question whether it 
was lawful, during the irruption of the Goths, for the nuns to 
avoid violation by a voluntary death. He takes the negative and 
uses this remarkable argument: “ Restat una causa, de qua di- 
cere coeperam, qua utile putatur, ut se quisque interficiat, scilli- 
eet ne in peccatum irruat, vel blandiente voluptate, vel dolore 
saeviente. Quam causam si voluerimus admittere, ed usqué 
progressa perveniet, ut hortandi sint homines tunc se potius in- 
terimere, cdm lavacro sanctae regenerationis abinti, universorum 
remissionem acceperunt peccatorum. Tunc enim tempus est 
cavendi omnia futura peccata, cum omnia sunt deleta praeterta. 
Quod si morte spontanea recté fit, cur non tunc potissimum fit? 
Cur baptizatus sibi quisque parcit? Cur liberatum caput tot rar- 
sus vitae hujus periculis inserit, cum sit facillimae potestatis 
lata sibi nece omnia devitare, scriptumque sit: Qué amat peri- 
cudum, mncidit in lud? Cur ergo amantur tot et tanta pericula, 
vel certé etiamsi non amantur, suscipiuntur, cim manet in hac 
vita, cai abscedere licitum est?’ When a man assumes a point 
as established as the ground of further conclusions, he evinces 
two things; first, his own faith in it; and, secondly, that it is the 
conceded opinion of his age. It is remarkable too that Augustine 
knew well the danger of trusting to an opus operatum without its 





1 He supposes elsewhere in this treatise, that, as the pool of Bethesda de- 
rived its power, Angelo medicante, ao the waters of Baptism were sanctified 
by an Angel sent down from Heaven. 
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Spiritual power. He could separate the seal from the instrament, 
and reproaches the pagans with their confidence in sacrifices and 
the unspirituality of their religion. How strange that he should so 
eloquently rebuke the very error into which himself was falling ‘ 

It is unnecessary to multiply quotations. This cold and deso- 
late fog is spread over all the regions of antiquity. The Fathers 
lift up one united voice, and though able to see the yoke of 
Judaism and the materialized worship of their pagan rivals, they 
all lay the foundations of a new edifice, made out of the rubbish of 
that which they were attempting to overthrow. “ Hast thou fallen 
after Baptism,” says Laurentius, bishop of Novaria, A. D. 507. 
“What then? is hope perished? Not so. Thou hast in the 
font received the sign, not of despair but of mercy. From that 
day and hour that thou camest forth from the laver, thou art to 
thyself a perpetual fountain, an abiding remission. Thou hast 
no need of a teacher or the hand of a priest. As thou wentest 
up from the sacred font, thou wert clothed with a white robe and 
annointed with the mystic ointment; the invocation was pro- 
nounced over thee and the three-fold-power came upon thee, 
while, into thee, a new vessel poured this new teaching.” The 
relics of these deceptions, ripened into all the superstitions of 
Romish and Greek churches, still continue to burden the earth 
and impede the march of a sublime religion in her path to en- 
lighten and bless mankind. 

Now when a modern reader is brought to read the pages de- 
formed with such puerility, he is apt to think his efforts to under- 
stand early Christianity very ill repaid; and to treat all antiquity 
with promiscuous contempt. But let us remember to estimate 
men by their difficulties. and their station. It is a hard thing to 
cendemn a whole age; still harder, successive ages. Let us 
rather contemplate the causes which led to such common results. 
When we walk down to Plum Island,! we do not expect to see 
the awful oaks, the flowery magnolias which shade a southem 
or western valley. The stinted plum-tree surprises us when we 
see the sand-heaps en which it grew; and, in an autamnal day, 
when wearied with toiling over this miniature desert, we are in- 
clined to bless God for its limited shade and its imperfect fruit. 

Let us once more revert to our chain. Let us see how their 
ideas were combined together and how they stood rank and file 
with the spirit of their age. Whoever reads the Fathers with 
the expectation of finding himself edified by their direct sent 


1 A place near Newburyport, Mass. 
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ments, will often be disappointed ; in this point of view they 
write uniformly worse than the moderns. We have profited by 
their errors and we have been taught by time. But surely it is 
something to trace the progress of opinions and the effect of 
speculation on practice. Antiquity, with all its imbecilities, is a 
nch mine whose ore will reward us when we know how to use it. 

In the first place, then, we may say that ritual impressions 
actually were far more effectual than they can be in the present 
age. They are like poetry addressed to an imaginative people. 
They are generally the material concrete of some intellectual 
abstraction ; and they become more pernicious when they have 
survived their age. As men reason less they feel more ; and 
such solemn symbols are addressed to the feeling. When a papist 
and a protestant debate about the efficacy of pictures, the cross, 
a relic, lighted candles in the churches, etc., they are both partly 
right. These things are not to the Protestant what they are to 
the Catholic; they are not to the well educated man what they 
are to the Irish laborer. They neither awaken the same emotion 
hor are viewed with the same veneration. How different their 
effects in past ages ; when they had all the freshness of novelty 
and were hailed with all the credulous simplicity of a first love! 

But secondly, we should always remember the philosophy to 
which revelation presents her dogmas, and which forms the ground- 
work on which her pencil spreads the picture. Religion is pre- 
sented to man; and we must form some conception of that nature 
to which itis presented. Asa ray of light from the sun becomes 
visible only when intercepted by some opaque and reflecting ob- 
ject, so a doctrine of Scripture becomes intelligible only when it 
is seen to meet some want, or craving, or passion, or conception, 
in human nature. Our views of human nature and its duties we 
call (at least an important part of our) philosophy; and hence it 
is impossible wholly to separate our philosophy from our religion. 
The apostle Paul warns against a false philosophy ; and no doubt 
much of theancient philosophy was false ; but they did not know it. 
Now our conceptions of human nature unconsciously tincture our 
religious speculation ; just as the modern writers tell us that 
bringing a sensation and idea together forms our opinions, though 
the effect of the one on the other, being seldom remembered, is 
scarcely ever known.! 

} It is in vain to protest and say you will have no philosophy to back your 


religion and blend with it. Religion never can be understood without some 
views of that natare to which it is addressed ; and some people will call these 
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The ancient philosophy was remarkable for never drawing 
the line between materialism and spirituality with the accuracy 
now demanded ; and this first confusion runs through ail their 
derived speculations. In the Platonic philosophy sin is an evil 
half voluntary, half material The infections of the soul may be 
washed out by water or purged out by fire; as the poet tells us: 


Quin et supremo quum lumine vita reliquit, 

Non tamen omne malutn miseris, nec funditus omnes 
Corporeae excedunt pestes: penitusque necesse est 
Multa diu concreta modis inolescere miris. 

Ergo exercentur poenis, veterumnque malorum 
Supplicia expendunt. Aliae panduntur inanes 
Suspensee ad ventos; aliis sub gurgite vasto 
Infectum eluitur scelas, aut exuritur igni. 


Enead, VI. line 735—742. 


Nor death itself can wholly wash their stains 

But long contracted filth ev'n in the soul remains. 
The relics of inveterate vice they wear ; 

And spots of sin in every face appear. 

For this are various penances enjoined ; 

And some are hung to bleach upon the wind, 

Some plunged in waters, others purged in fires, 

Till all the dregs are drained and all the rust expires. 


Nay the very soul itself was a kind of ethereal matter ; it ex- 
isted in space; Tertullian taught that even God was a body— 
Deum esse corpus contra Marcion, Lib. IL c. 16—indeed that 
there is no substance that was not corporeal.!' Spirit was only a 
mure ethereal kind of matter. These impressions were universal 
Their ideas of light as used by the followers of Zoroaster agree 
withthe Manicheans in their account of the origin of evil; the ideas 
of future punishment were a singular jumble of moral and mate- 
nial ideas. It is remarked by Bayle that Des Cartes was the first 
philosopher that clearly saw and steadily drew the line which 





views philosophy. Zuingle in Switzerland and Calvin in Geneva both 
began their teaching with a determination to cashier philosophy, and they were 
both obliged to alter their course. See Mosheim, Antt. XVI. sect. UI. P. 2. 
Religion is a kind of moral ratio between objective truths and our inner nature; 
and as an arithmetical ratio cannot be understood withoet two quantities, so 
moral ratio is confusion, is nothing, withuut both the objeets between which it 
exists. What is religion without man? And what is man bata system of 
Psychology or Anthropology, or whatever other learned name you may choose 
to give. 1am not partial to pedantic names, but the thing iteelf must exist. 

1 He wrote a treatise also to prove that the human seul was corporeal and of 
human shape: ostensa est mihi anima corporaliter. See bin treatise De Anmmea, 
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separates our material from our spiritual contemplations. Before 
his day these objects were always confounded.! 

If the soul itself, then, was a kind of semi- corporealism, no won- 
der if its qualities were confounded with those of the body. We 
generally receive the universal testimony of mankind without much 
suspicion or inquiry. Plato, the most spiritual of all the Grecian phi- 
losophers, had already taught the doctrine of half material guilt 
cured by a half material punishment. In his Phaedo, he says: 
“ A soul with such affections,” (i. e. a pure and pious soul,) “does 
it not fly away to something divine and resembling itself? To 
something divine and immortal and wise? Whither, when it ar- 
Fives, it becomes happy, being freed from error, ignorance, fear, 
love and other human evils. But if it departs from the body, pol- 
Juted and impure, with which it has been long linked, in a state 
of familiarity and friendship, and by whose pleasures and appe- 
tites it has been bewitched, so as to think nothing else true but 
what is corporeal and what may be touched, seen, drank and 
used for the gratification of lust; at the same time, if it has been 
accustomed to hate, fear and shun whatever is dark and invisible 


1 We must beware of supposing, because the ancient philosophers sometimes 
defined the soul with tolerable correctness, that therefore they carried out the 
idea and did not again fall into a semi-materialism. Thus Cicero after defining 
to soul as having nihil admiztum, nihil concretum, nihil copulatum, nihil coag- 
mentatum, nihil duplez, (Tusculan Questions, Lib. I. sec. 29), he goes on to 
teach that we philosophize best when we mazime a corpore abducimus. The 
fact is, the foundation (i. e. the philosophic foundation) of all the austerities of 
monkery is laid in his writings. The Fathers called abstraction from the 
body a celestial life ; and Cicero calls it the same—erit illis caelesti vitae stmile. 
The philosophers it is true did not live in so fervent an age and never dreamed 
of reducing his principles to practice. So Aristotle defines the soul beautiful- 
ly: Aristotles longe omnibus (Platonem semper excipio) praestans et ingenio 
et diligentia, cum quatuor illa genera principiorum esset complexus, e quibus 
omnia ofirentur, quintam qaandam naturam censet esse, e qua sit mens; cogita- 
re enim et providere et discere et docere et invenire aliquid, et tam multa alia 
meminisse, amare, odisse, cupere, timere, angi, laetari: haec et similia eorum, in 
quorum quatuor generum nullo inesse putat; quintum genas adhibet, vacans 
nomine: et sic ipsum animum, évreAéyecay appellat novo nomine, quasi quan- 
‘dam continuatam motionem et perennem. The etymology of the remarkable 
word évredéxyera has been greatly disputed. Evidently it has a very anti- 
material meaning. But from whatever derived and however defined, it is 
certain that this beautiful and just definition did not prevent the ideas of the 
ancients from wavering when they reasoned on the soul and its qualities. 
Nothing is so soon forgotten as a metaphysician’s definition ;—generally by his 
readers and not unfrequently by himself. 

The subject is learnedly discussed by Cudworth in his Intellectual System, 
p. 774. Birch’s Edition, 1743. Is he not too favorable to the spiritualists ? 
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to the human eye, yet discerned and approved by philosophy ; I 
ask if such a soul so disposed will go sincere and disincumbered 
from the body? By no means. And will it not be, as I have 
supposed, infected and involved with corporeal contagion, which 
an acquaintance and converse with the body, from a perpetual asso- 
ciation, has made congenial? So I think. But my friend we must 
pronounce that substance to be ponderous, depressive and earthy, 
which such a soul draws with it ; and therefore it is burthened with 
such a clog and again is dragged off to some visible place for fear 
of that which is hidden and unseen (i. e. spiritual objects), and as 
they report, returns to tombs and sepulchres, among which the shad- 
owy phantasms of those brutal souls, being loaded with somewhat 
visible, have often actually appeared. Probably, O Socrates. And 
it is equally probable, O Cebes, that these are the souls of wicked, 
not virtuous men, which are found to wander amidst burial places, 
suffering the punishment of an impious life.” Such were Plato’s 
Speculations. We find Cicero adopting similar sentiments. It 
is the body according to him that clouds the intellect, and impels 
the unwilling spirit to ignorance and a sensual life. The world 
consists of four elements, each of which have their appropnate 
places ; the earthy and humid sink downward into the angles and 
holes of the ground; into the bed of the sea; the remaining two 
mount aloft; as the first by their weight are borne down; the 
others ascend to the celestial regions, either by nature seeking 
higher places or crowded up by more ponderous bodies ; hence 
it is evident that minds whether composed of air or fire must 
roount according to the tendencies of universal nature. In this 
world, however, the corporeal dregs keep it down. This lower 
world is embraced by the thick and drowsy air, which clouds the 
tenant, obstructs sight and inflames appetite: Accedit, ut eo 
facilius animus evadat ex hoc aére, quem saepe jam appello, 
eumque perrumpat, quod nihil est animo velocius; nulla est ce- 
leritas ; . ... necesse est ita feratur, ut penetret et dividat omne coe- 
lum hoc, in quo nubes, imbres ventiqne coguntur; quod et hua- 
midurn et caliginosum est, propter exhalationes terrae ; quam regi- 
onem cum superavit animus, naturamque sui similem contigit et 
aguovit. Junctis ex anima tenui, et ex ardore solis temperato, 
ignibus insistit, et finem altius se efferendi facit, cum enim sui 
similem et levitatem, et calorem adeptus, tamquam panbus 
examinatus ponderibus, nullam in partem movetur, eaque ei de- 
mum naturalis est sedes, cum ad sui similem penctravit, in quo 
nulla re egens aletur, et sustentabitur iisdem rebus, quibus astra 
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sustentantur at aluntur. Cumaue corporis facibus inflammari so- 
leamus ad omnes fere cupiditates, eoque magis incendi, quod iis 
aemulemur, qui ea habeant, quae nos habere cupiamus: pro- 
fecto beati erimus, cum, corporibus relictis, et cupiditatum et 
aemulationem erimus expertes : quodque nunc facimus, cum lax- 
ati curis sumus, ut spectare aliquid velimus et visere, id multo 
tain fheiemus liberius, totosque nos in contemplandis rebus perspi- 
ciendisque ponemus, propterea, quod et natura inest mentibus 
nostris insatiabilis quaedam eupiditas veri videndi; et orae ipsae 
locornm illorum, quo pervenerimus, quo faciliorem nobis eogniti- 
onem remm coelestium, eo majorem cognoscendi cupiditatem 
dabunt. Tusculan Questions Lib. L sect. 19.! This is the exact 
mixture of ideas which seems to have prevailed in the ancient 
philosophy. It was not confined to Platonism; for not to men- 
tion that Platonism itself came from ancient tradition, we find 
that all the philosophers hada similar connection of thought. 
First, contemplation and virtue were united in one name—phi- 
losophy ; secondly, both were impeded by the use of our bodily 
faculties ; thirdly, the first object in study is to mortify the body; 
to free the soul from the carnal clog; and lastly, he is the best 
philosopher who can come near to the freedom from passion em- 
pleyed by a disembodied being afterdeath. Such were the views 
of human nature universally presented previous to the publication 
of the Gospel. Such was the Psychology of the ancient world. 
When the Bible spoke to man it must accommodate itself in 
some degree to his conceptions ; though its subjects are divine its 
language must be earthly; and there are certain metaphors ne- 
cessary when treating of things which transcend the material 





1 Even Philo, taught by revelation as he was, and desirous to raise man to 
the highest spiritual nature, has scarcely escaped from the semi-materialism of 
the philosophers. He gives to man a higher and lower soul,—the first is do- 
parou xveiparoc doxtuov elvac voutoua,—and the other is d7d yz¢ Angdiv. See 
fiusebius’ Preparatio, Lib. VII. chap. 18. Now the very highest soul is aidepiov 
gvoews, of an aetherial nature, the impress of God's seal, and the second is still 
more corporeal. In the twenty-second chapter of this book we have a long 
discourse quoted from Philo, that matter is not the cause of evil, and yet it is 
the cause; for the corporeal soul reduces the higher. See the Preparatio of 
Eusebius Lib. Vil. chap. 22. The image of the aetherial soul is the Ersrnar 
REasON, Gidioc Adyoc. 

It is impossible to draw the line more clearly between matter and mind than 
Plato has done in his tenth book of laws, where he contends that mind and all 
its qualities are prior to matter and al! its qualities. What is prior in existence, 
must of course be distinct and separate in nature. Yet Plato, we see, relapses 
back to a material taint and a material purification. See the Phaedo, sect, 44. 
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world, which are very liable to be misunderstood. Thus when 
the apostle compares immortal happiness to a tree bearing twelve 
manner of fruits, or the prophet compares the influence of the 
Gospel to a river gushing from the foundation of the temple, 
fertilizing the desert and freshening the waters of the Dead Sea, 
there is no need of confounding the metaphor with the mean 
ing ; the remoter the ideas yoked together, the more easily are 
they understood. But when heaven is called a city, with golden 
streets and pearly gates, and when gospel illumination is com- 
pared to light; when the place where the wicked suffer is a lake 
of fire and brimstone, and when the summons to the solemnities 
of the last day is a trumpet, we are very apt, even in this age, to 
read without stating to ourselves exactly whether the language 
is metaphorical or not. We receive a loose analogy; and, satis- 
fied with moral impression, leave the strict conception to be re- 
vealed by future light. So in the beginning of revelation, when 
Paul told them that “they that are after the flesh do mind the 
things of the flesh; but they that are after the Spirit the things 
of the Spint. For to be carnally minded is death; but to be 
spiritually minded is life and peace. Because the carnal mind is 
enmity against God; for it is not subject to the law of God neither 
indeed can be. So then they that are in the flesh cannot please 
God.” Rom. 8: 5, 6, 7,8; and in another place: “The works 
of the flesh are manifest, which are these, adultery, fornication, 
uncleanness, lasciviousness, idolatry, witchcraft, hatred, variance, 
emulations, wrath, strife, seditions, heresies, envyings, murders, 
drunkenness, revellings, and such like’, it seemed to the half- 
materialized psychology of the times, as if sin was literally the 
product of matter, 77 xaxiav 32 Blaornua ris vans ;! at least it 
seemed to arise from certain adhesions (gocapryjnara) of the flesh 
tothe spirit. Although they did not, and indeed could not, wholly 
exclude the voluntary power from man’s direction to virtue and 
vice, yet the inclination comes from the strange action of matter 
on mind. Well did the Apostle warn us against the seductive 
influence of philosophy.? Interpret his phraseology concerning 
the flesh, etc., according to Hebrew conceptions, and we are left 
to the truest orthodoxy; but take the language according to the 
vocabulary of the schools, and it generates Gnosticism, Mani- 
cheism and most of the other heresies that disfigured the ancient 
church and impeded the progress of the revealed system. 





1 Plutarch ; See Beausobre Hist. Manichees, Vol. []. p. 148. 
That is, false philosophy. 
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It should always be remembered that their notions of spirit, will, 
virtue, action, were mixed and partial; and the more deceptive 
perhaps on that very account. They did not state to themselves 
that the soul was a kind of refined matter, that virtue and vice 
were pure physical actions; if they had, it is probable they would 
have started from their own conclusions. But a floating idea 
left them to ward off all objections, and yet conducted them to 
the most preposterous results. <A proposition taken in a donble 
sense is of course donbly deceiving; especially if the mind is 
unconscious of this double sense. We waver between the 
literal meaning and the figure. When an objection is urged we 
evade it by flying to the figure and yet we urge our belief in the 
literal sense. The history of philosophic and religious opinions 
is full of such delusions; more current the more we rise into the 
poetic world. . 

As the disease then was partly corporeal, was it wonderful 
that the cure should be accomplished by corporeal action? Ob- 
serve how these semi-formed ideas exactly tallied with each 
other. Plato’s souls were infected with a kind of material evil; 
the rivers that purify them, the floods of water and floods of fire, 
are in the future world.!. The whole composition of that world 
is far less gross than ours; and they are washed and burned 
into purity just according to the nature of their corruption. The 
same double idea runs through both processes. So, on the other 
hand, God has united the soul with matter; in this union it-sins. 
He unites too his own spirit with the baptismal water; it gives 
wonderful power to the material act. It has marvellous simpli- 
city; it is a wonderful instance of the goodness of God. So it 
seemed to them. Nor was the seeming, in that age and those re- 
lations, altogether unnatura). “ In truth,” says Tertullian, “ there 
is nothing which so hardeneth the minds of men, as the simplici- 
ty of the divine works as visible in the act, and their greatness 
promised in the effect; so that in this case also, because a man 
going down into the water, and being with a few words washed 


1 In the folluwing passage, Lactantius teaches expressly that the fire of hel} 
is not like our fire: “ At ille divinus per seipsum semper vivit, ac viget sine 
allis alimentis, nec admistum habet fumum, sed est purus ac liquidus, et in 
aquae modum fluidus; non enim vi aliqua sursum versus urgetur, sicut nos- 
ter, quem labes terreni corporis, quo tenetur, et fumus intermistus exsilire 
eogit, et ad coelestem naturam cum trepidatione mobili subvolare. Idem 
igitur divinus ignis una eademque vi atque potentia et cremabit impios et 
recreabit, et quantum e corporibus absumet, tantum reponet.'—Lact. Inst. Lib. 
Vil. ce. 21. 

Vou. TIL No. 12. 60 
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therein, with so much simplicity, without pomp, without any novel 
preparation, and finally without expense, nseth again not much 
or not a whit the cleaner, therefore his gaining eternity is thought 
incredible. Iam much mistaken if the rites and mysteries pertain- 
ing to idols, on the contrary, build not their credit and authority 
on their equipments and their outward show and their sumptuous- 
ness. O wretched unbelief! who deniest to God his own proper 
qualities, simplicity and power! Whatthen? Is it not wonder- 
ful that death should be washed away by a mere bath? Yea, 
but if because it is wonderful, it be therefore not believed, it ought 
on that account the rather to be believed.! For what else should 
the works of God be but above all wonder? We ourselves also 
wonder but because we believe, while unbelief wondereth and 
believeth not, for it wondereth at simple things, as foolish, and at 
great things, as impossible."—De Baptismo, ch. 2. Dodgson’s 
translation. 

Thus the union of philosophy and religion led the primitive 
Fathers into this dangerous mistake. In it they seemed to hear 
the general voice of revelation and reason. “ Although,” says 
Beausobre, giving an account of the opinions of the Basilidians, 
“Clemens Alexandrinus did not have exactly the same opinions 
as they, (i. e. the material appendages which weighed the soul 
down to sensuality and sin,) yet he conceived that there were 
certain impure spirits, which he called material energies, evéoyesas 
viixei, attached to the soul, to be separated by baptism. The 
Spirit of God separated them, as the wind separates the chaff 
from the grain. He did not suppose them to be demons, but 
passions, which are called spirits, since they act on the soul, and 
produce the motions not conformed to reason.’—History of the 
Manichees, Tom. IJ. Lib. 1V. c. 2. Heresy was but the excess 
of what the orthodox believed. 

Man is a being made for advancement, but his very progression 
sometimes deceives him. Looking back from our age, nch with 
all the accumulated instructions of past teaching and even past 
error, we can easily see the deficiencies of this philosophy and 
this religion. But it was not so obvious then. The very advance- 
ment which the more spiritual religion of the Gospel had made 
on paganism and Judaism, contributed to blind them to their re- 
maining errors. They were conscious of their progression, bat 
not of the road still to be passed over.2 We have no doubt that 


1 The translator has here wonderfully softened Tertullian's language. 
# it is not unlikely also that the superiority of the orthodox Fathers over the 
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the Athenian constitution was one of the best specimens of civil 
tiberty and social happiness which that age had seen; though 
te survey it as a system of cruelty, turbulence, strife and op- 
pression. The Romans regarded the toga not only as com- 
fortable but honorable; to us it would be little better than 
an Indian’s blanket. It needs a very comprehensive mind, after 
manifest improvement, to grasp the idea of final perfection. 
Augustine argues beautifully against the folly of hoping to ap- 
pease the gods with earthly victims: “ Sacrificium ergo visibile 
invisibilis sacrificii sacramentum, id est, sacrum signum est.”—De 
Civitate Dei Lib. X. c. 5. Tertullian protests that the water 
has no power save by its union with the Holy Ghost. Ina word, 
as a man that has separated his observations of nature from many 
theories, is still unconscious of some latent ones that still cleave 
to his mind; and his attention to his own victories over his errors 
makes him more unconscious of what remains to be done, so the 
Fathers were also honestly deceived; they stood in the natural 
line of human progression; they accomplished all that could 
jastly be demanded of their age; they were progressive but not 
perfect, and they were to be honored for what they achieved, and 
pardoned for what they left undone. 

When a modern for example takes into his hand such a writer 
as Tertullian, (especially if he be a New- Englander, )and reads the 
questions he discusses; the quaintness of his language, the re- 
moteness of his comparisons, the credulity of his faith, the per- 
versity of his creed; his quibbles, puns and historical mistakes, 
the strength of his assertions and the weakness of his arguments, 
he is tempted almost to wonder how such a leaden genius 
floated down even on the rapid and dense tide of ecclesiastical 
admiration. What would have been the loss had he sunk to 
merited oblivion? We forget, however, that every man is the 
product of his own age, is to be estimated by the tax he has 
paid to the general sum of human knowledge. We must beware 


Gnostics and Manichees might tend to deceive them. They did not notice 
that their own cups retained the dregs of that matter of which the heretics‘ 
enps were full. In the material world, there are various kinds of non-spiritual 
substances, as rocks, earth, water, fire, air, ether, light, and perhaps the 
thinner fluid in which planets revolve. Now, in mounting from one to an- 
otber, we are apt to imagine we have escaped from the material when we have 
only surmounted its grosser forms; and, if we find a sect that have confounded 
these things more than we have, we are very apt, in detecting their confusion, 
to overlook our own. [tis the mote and the beam over again; only the beam 
is in our neighbor's eye and the mote in our own, 
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how we despise our instructors, when perhaps their very lessons 
have contributed to elevate us over them, and taught us to detect 
their errors. Tertullian discussed questions which were vastly im- 
portant when he was on the stage. His work De Corona appears 
especially barren to us. But how different then! A soldier tore his 
military crown and renounced his profession ; other Christians were 
in the army ; all were liable to impressment. What shall we do? 
Shall we obey God or man. Is the military profession lawful to 
a soldier of Christ? These are great questions; and I can easily 
imagine what a vast interest they gave to his works in that age. 
At any rate, Tertullian instructs us by his errors. He carried his 
own system to its practical development. Justification by works 
naturally leads to austerity; and every page of Tertullian shows 
us how precious it is to cast the trembling soul on the simplicity 
of free justification by faith. 

But there is a still deeper reason which led the ancient Chnis- 
tians into this overweening confidence in religious rites. It is 
founded not in philosophy but nature ; and if all memory of the 
past were swept away and the experiment to be renewed, let 
human nature be the same, and the same mistake would be again 
inevitable. Everybody knows that religion began in the highest 
fervor and enthusiasm ; it burst like a stream from a steep moun- 
tain side, and its rapidity was immense as soon as it began to 
flow. Now it is a remarkable fact, that the power of a nte when 
addressed to a congenial heart, is not to be estimated in its appli- 
cation to an uncongenial one. When it meets the congenial 
principle it may be powerful; when it does not it may be re- 
markably powerless. The tomb that draws the widows tears 
and agitates her heart, is gazed at by the passing stranger with- 
out emotion. The sight of the places in Palestine drew tears 
from Peter the Hermit, and through him excited the indiguation 
of all Europe. But their Mohammedan foes regarded them only 
asso much barren earth. A lock of hair, a picture, a ring, when 
given by a faithful lover and viewed in his absence, may kindle 
the most tender emotions in a maiden’s heart. To another they 
are nothing. The sacrament we say is calculated, if there bea 
spark of piety in the heart of the communicant, to kindle it into 
a flame; but it will not convert the sinner; when he comes it 
sinks into a formality and hardens him in his crimes. Look 
through all nature and all life,and you will scarcely find a greater 
contrast than between the power of the rite or ceremony, addressed 
¢o its appropriate sentiment, and its perfect inefficacy when no 
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such sentiment meets it The sunbeams refracted by a buming- 
glass and falling upon a solid substance, metallic or combustible, 
consume or melt it away; but they are cold and powerless when 
collected in water. The shower that fertilizes the garden scarce- 
ly moistens the sand ; the sunbeam that paints its crimson on the 
cloud, returns colourless from the blackened forest; and even the 
institutions of God lose their power, when they are not directed 
by his cooperating spirit, on the susceptibility which gives them 
efficacy in the human mind. 

Now the rites of religion, when first performed, were met by this 
powerful susceptibility in the candidates for their reception. 
There was no coldness, no remissness; no separating of the an- 
tagonist principles which God had joined together. The first 
converts were from Judaism or Heathenism; it was some power- 
ful principle, some ardent feeling that brought them to the bap- 
tismal water. The sign and the thing signified almost always 
work together. Even when the hypocrite was baptized, it was 
under the strong emotion of a temporary deception. When John 
came preaching in the wilderness, there went out to him Jerusa- 
lem and all Judea and all the region round about Jordan, and 
were baptized of him in Jordan, confessing their sins. Even in 
that formal age, the rite enforced the confession. ‘When Peter 
preached at Jerusalem, they were pricked in their hearts and 
cried, Men and brethren, what shall we do? and they were bap- 
tized to the number of three thousand souls. Amidst the deep 
emotion of such solemn scenes, when the tears of repentance 
mingled with the waters of baptism, how could they foresee the 
day of coldness and metaphysical abstraction, the day when the 
rites would lose their power, because the Gospel had lost its 
glory and the heart its love. The foreigner that has seen our 
landscapes only in the vernal season, cannot estimate the naked 
desolation of a winter prospect. 

We see that this mistake, though obvious on retrospection, has 
deceived thousands of reflecting minds before speculation has 
been instructed by experience. When Charles I. was imposing 
his hated liturgy on Scotland, the whole nation was roused to 
opposition ; and, as usual, they betook themselves to formulas and 
ran to subscribe the covenant. It filled the whole nation with fire ; 
it was a central point of strength, a bond of union. Nothing like the 
covenant; and so great was its power that the king thought that 
he must have zs covenant; but as Guizot has remarked: “ en- 
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thusiasm is not a matter of imitation,”! the covenant of Charles 
was a powerless affair when not expressing the will of an excited 
people. In our American revolution, it was thought that a few 
watchwords would always have the same effect; and it is well 
worthy of the reflection of those who repose such a trust in the 
efficacy of the temperance pledge, whether it must not like other 
symbols fall into the rear of time; whether its first and last power 
will be equal; whether its dominion over cool reason will equal 
its power when backed by enthusiasm, and whether even Father 
Matthews will always be able to lead Ireland by a nbbon and a 
seal. A bail is a fatal implement in a cannon with gunpowder 
behind it; but without the gunpowder it is nothing but a harm- 
less mass of inert iron. 

The first Christians were in the exact place where wise men 
might be deceived. Their views were all prospective, and they 
were untaught by experience. The very grace of God was oper- 
ating through a new dispensation, and how could they foresee 
what honor it might please him to put upon his own appointed 
means? Their little experience was all in favor of the new ntes ; 
they had found them exceedingly affecting to their own souls. 
They saw a new generation growing up to be educated under 
their power. We naturally incorporate our spiritual ideas ; our 
visible actions must express something. The ancient Christians 
did not separate their rites from the power. Thus Tertullian 
teaches that the spirit of God mixes with the baptismal water. 
Thus their own experience deceived them; and thus the strong- 
est enthusiasm led them into the errors of the coldest formality.? 


1 Guizot’s English Revolution, p. 18}. 
© In looking forward to the rising generation, it was extremely natural for 
the ancient church to be betrayed into this overweening trust in ritual per- 
formances. Here was a new class of people, namely the children of the faith- 
fal to be educated somehow, under the wing of the church. Now all piety is 
divided into two kinds, the inward and outward, experimental religion and 
that sober performance of its instituted worship which might be expected and 
demanded where there is no inward conversion. Where we cannot produce 
the one, we are glad to see the other. Ina race of children, the last would be 
likely gradually to supervene on the first. There is always a tendency in reli- 
gion for the vital spirit to steal away from the outward forms; just as the sap 
is gone from the tree before its wood decays. Neander says, that the strong 
church goverment in the second ages was the reaction of the excessive and 
disorderly democracy of the first. He has over-painted this democracy, for 
there al ways was aclergy ; nevertheless, it seems to us there is much truth in his 
theory. Ifo, how nataral as an accompaniment, that formality should follow 
enthusiasm ; that such a spirit as Paul rebukes in 1 Cor. chap. 14 should die 
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Such then are the allowances with which every candid man 
will survey the general spirit of the early church and its writers. 
He will consider the philosophy which modified their specula- 
tions; the gradations by which they approached their opinions ; 
the conclusions io which they stand; the light which they reflect 
on each other; their congeniality to the spirit of the age, and 
the emotions of the heart, as well as to the form of the mind in 
which they originated. If thus candid and thus patient he ex- 
plores their dogmas, I do not say he will adopt their opinions, but 
every step of his inquiry will diminish his contempt forthem. A 
few practical remarks will now close this protracted discussion. 

First, Let us avoid the extremes of either worshipping or des- 
pising antiquity. Mankind have almost universally fallen into 
the one or the other of these errors; and, when they cease to wor- 
ship, they are very apt to pass to an indiscriminating contempt. 
Before the reformation it was the practice to regard the fathers 
with the deepest reverence. Their precedents bound; their ar- 
guments convinced; their sophistry was not seen; their word 
was law. The spirit of the age was one of timid conservatism. 
Aristotle and Augustine were equally dominant, the one in phi- 
lesophy, the other in religion. The age before Luther, resembled a 
people gathered at the foot of a venerable mountain, looking up 
with profound veneration, to the woods and shades that waved 
over their heads ; and paying more deference to the cliffs that over- 
shadowed them, than to the very heavens towards which they 
pointed. But now we have got on the summit ourselves, and 
see ali antiquity prostrate at our feet. Our learning is less, our 
power of speculation greater. But there is a middle point, which 
we have not yet reached. The fathers stand in the natural line 
of progression, and it is needful to know what they say. Des- 
pising past ages leads to an over-valuation of our own. If you 
worship the past, you will be a Roman Catholic; if you despise 
it, you will be an infidel. In the metropolis of this State, we may 
find a melancholy exemplification of the truth of this remark. Mr. 
Bronson worships antiquity; Mr. Parker despises it. See his 
late installation sermon. A true Protestant will aim to hit the 
medium. He will not destroy, by his distrust, the unity of the 
church, or the lessons of time. 

Secondly, Let us feel the folly of judging hastily on insulated 
opinions. The dogmas of the fathers are too often presented to 


away, and leave the sanctification of the heart to be accomplished by the 
priest, the sacramental bread and the waters of baptism. 
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us, like pillars torn out of their place in the temple; we meet 
them in single quotations; we seldom enter into the habits of 
thinking in which they were embedded, or into the feelings from 
which they arose. We lose sight of the philosophy of the age; 
and hence we find absurdities where perhaps there are only plau- 
sible errors and sometimes positive truths. 

Thirdly, we may remark that the credibility of an ancient opin- 
ion as well as of an extraordinary event, arises from the zdeal in 
which it originated. The battle of Salamis or Marathon, the 
proscription of Sylla, the cruelty of Robespierre, are almost in- 
credible until we see the general spirit which produced them. 
So some of the opinions of the fathers are perfectly astounding, 
until we go back to their causes. The Story of Symeon Sty- 
lites—how incredible! until we trace the progressive austerities 
of the church, and the combined religion and philosophy which 
justified them. The story then becomes a natural emanation of 
the prevailing faith. 

Fourthly, We may learn from this subject to estimate those 
writers who have given us compendiums of ancient opinions ; 
such as Daillé, Beausobre, Mosheim, Middleton, Gibbon. They 
have all of them judged the fathers by their weakness and not 
by their strength.! 


Neen eesaEEmeetnemmnmdine inemcamanatd 


' Dr. Warburton's estimation of the fathers, in his Jutian is restorative and, 
for him, uncommonly judicious. After observing that we must not try their 
abilities, though we may their logic, by the standard of our own times, he goes 
on to prefer them generally to their pagan contemporaries. ‘‘ Chrysostom’ he 
says, ‘‘has more good sense than Plato, and the critic may find in Lactantias 
almost as many good works as in Tully.” The learned critic, in the last re- 
mark, must free his own credit; I would hardly be responsible for such an 
opinion, If Chrysostom has any superiority over Plato, it is owing more to the 
light of revelation, than to the force of his own genius. The question is, who 
paid the greatest quota to the mass of human knowledge? Milton's view of 
the fathers is not injudicious ; he points out their true use: “ He that thinks 
it the part of a well-learned man to have read diligently the ancient stories of 
the church, and to be no stranger in the volumes of the fathers, shall have all 
jadicious men consenting with him; not surely to control and new fangle the 
Scriptures, God forbid! but to mark how corruption and apostasy crept in by de- 
grees, and to gather up wherever we find the remaining sparks of original 
truth, wherewith to stop the mouths of our adversaries and to bridle them with 
their own curb, who willingly pass by what is orthodoxal in them, and studi- 
ously cull out that which is commentitious and best for their turns, not weigh- 
ing the fathers in the balance of Scripture, but Scripture in the balance of the 
fathers. If we, therefore, making first the gospel our rule and oracle, shall 
take the good which we light on in the fathers and set it to oppose the evil that 
other men seek from them, in this way of skirmish we shall easily master all 
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Fifthly, and more than all, we may see the folly of attempt- 
ing to restore a rite or ceremony, an opinion or practice, which 
has had its day and was not originally established by divine au- 
thority. ‘This is the error of a learned but dreamy sect, now spring- 
ing up in England and America. The origin of the Puseyites is 
probably the reaction of the democratic tendencies of the age. 
They are most of them cloistered students, better acquainted 
with books than men, yet acquainted with men enough to see, 
that reform-bills, universal suffrage, free trade, and political econ- 
omy, have a vast tendency to abate our reverence for kings and 
priests, and to throw the whole frame-work of ritual piety into 
desuetude and oblivion. Democracy is in its very nature, dry, 
unceremonions, unreverential; delighting in its own affections, 
and more intent on discoveries than on precedents and proscrip- 
uions. Such is the powerful tendency of this age. We examine 
all things; we reverence nothing. Even the Deity himself hard- 
ly holds his throne in conformity to the social contract and the 
rights of man. Now certain studious men nurtured among the 
books and cobwebs of Oxford, have taken the alarm; and seem 
to think that the best way to check our excesses is, to saddle on 
us the whole spirit of antiquity. The plan is about as wise and 
as feasible, as it would be to go to a military engineer who was 
trying his Paixhan cannon, and advise him to take the helmets, 
the habergeons, the shields and broad-swords of the age of chiv- 
alry. Surely it must be seen that these rites do not stand in the 
connection, nor produce the impressions they once did. What- 
ever wisdom may have once attended them, they have lost their 
power now; and Capt. Bobidil’s method of conquering an army 
is just as wise and practical, as these methods of restoring the 
piety of a democratic age. “I would select,” says Ben Jonson's 
hero, “nineteen more to myself throughout the land; gentlemen 
they should be of good spint, strong and able constitution; I 
would chose them by an instinct, a character that I have; and I 
would teach these members the special rules, as your Punto, your 
Reverso, your Stoccata, your Imbroccata, your Passada, your 
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superstition and false doctrine ; but if we turn this our discreet and wary usage 
into a blind devotion towards them and whatsoever we find written by them, 
we both forsake our own grounds and reasons which led us first to part from 
Rome, that is, to hold to the Scriptures against all antiquity ; we remove our 
cause into our adversaries’, own court, and take up there those cast principles 
which will soon cause us to sodder up with them again, inasmuch as believing 
antiquity for itself in any one point, we bring an engagement on ourselves of 
assenting to all that it charges upon us.”—Prelatical Episcopacy, page 90. 
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Montonto ; till they could all play very near or altogether as well 
as myself. This done, say the enemy were forty thousand strong, 
we twenty would come into the field the tenth of March, or there- 
abouts; and we would challenge twenty of the enemy; they 
could not in their honor refuse us! Well, we would kill them; 
challenge twenty more, kill them; twenty more, kill them ; twen- 
ty more, kill them too; and thus would we kill, every man his 
twenty a day; that is twenty score; twenty more, that is two 
hundred! two hundred a day, five days a thousand; forty thou- 
sand, forty times five, five times forty, two hundred days kill 
them all up by computation.” 

Lastly,—Let us trace the ancient errors to their radical mistake. 
A want of a clear perceptwn of the truth, and practical bearing of 
the doctrine of Justification by faith. The church has its infancy 
as wellas the life of man; and it was perfectly natural that a 
kind of unformed but implicit Pelagianism should be the first 
mistake. We teach our children to be Pelagians in our first 
religious lessons. We say to them, Be good and God will love 
you. We generate a kind of meritorious justification, in order to 
present an antagonist principle when the mind shall become ca- 
pable of it. The historical argument against Calvinism, which 
has distressed some of its defenders, is far from being so conclu- 
sive as has been supposed. If this system be the Gospel, it 
has been asked, how is it that all the writers previous to Augus- 
tine missed it? Without contesting the fact, we may say, that 
in the order of progression it was a most natural mistake. And 
then as to influence, we see what it generated. A priesthood, an 
infallible church, baptismal regeneration, transubstantiation, ex- 
orcism, extreme unction, indulgences, and the whole round of this 
mechanical piety. Justification by faith cuts up these errors by 
the roots. When this doctrine was recovered to the church, by 
impressing real holiness on the heart, it gave inward peace; it 
turned the attention of men from the rites of the chancel to the 
affections of the soul; for the unmeaning ceremony it substituted 
the powerful motive ; it took the worshipper from the servitude 
of the priest and made him at once the free man of God. 
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ARTICLE IV. 


THE CHARACTER AND PROPHECIES OF BALAAM. 
Numbers XXTI—XXIV.! 


By RB. D. C. Robbins, Librarian, Theol. Sem. Andover. [Continued from No. X, p. 378.} 


The second Prophecy. 


As soon as Balaam had finished his first message, Balak cried 
out with astonishment and terror, What hast thou done to me? 
Instead of cursing Israel, for which I sent for thee, thou hast even 
pronounced a blessing upon him. This insinuation of Balak, that 
Balaam had betrayed the trust placed in him, he attempts to dis- 
prove by the plea that he acted from constraint: I would gladly 
have complied with your wishes and cursed this people, but 
must I not? speak what Jehovah putteth iuto my mouth? This 
double part which the soothsayer is attempting to play, his ap- 
parent readiness to submit to the commands of Jehovah and his 
wish, at the same time, to minister to the wicked desire of his 
employer, will ere long bring certain ruin upon him. His de- 
termination to obey the letter of the command with the utmost 
scrupulousness, is of no avail, so long us in inclination he sins 
against its whole meaning and design. 

Balak is satisfied that he has the heart of Balaam on his side, 
and therefore looks about him for expedients to enable the sooth- 
sayer to withstand the power of the divinity, and to pour out 
curses upon his enemies. It does not appear that Balak desired 
him to act counter to the will of his God, but to bnng his will 
into conformity with his own. This power was supposed to be- 


! The Work most used in the preparation of this Article and the preceding 
one, in No. X., and on whicii they are to some extent based, is ‘“‘ Die Ge- 
sebichte Bileams und seine Weissagungen. Erlautert von G. W. Hengstenberg, 
Dr. u. Prof. d. Theol. zu Berlin.” Berlin, 1842, Frequent reference has also 
been madc to “‘ Die Geschichte Bileams,’’ an Article in Tholuck’s “ Verinisch- 
te Schriften,” Th. 1. S.406—432. Several Commentaries upon the passage, 
such as those of Calvin, Vater, Rosenmueller and Maurer, and Hengstenberg’s 
* Authentie d. Pent.’ and Herder’s “Sp. of Hebr. Poetry,’’ have becn oc- 
casionally consulted. 

1 This question is made by x5 and consequently implies a strong affirma- 
tion: I must speak, etc. See Stuart’s Transl. of Roediger's Ed. of Gesenius’s 
Hebr. Gr. § 150. [. 
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long to the class of men among whom Balaam was reckoned. 
The influence of circumstances, such as position and the manner 
of offering sacrifices, was supposed to avail much with them. 
The view of the camp of Israel spread out before Balaan, his 
employer thought, might have given occasion to the blessing. 
He now, therefore, takes him to a more eastern part of Pisgah, 
called the watcher's field', where only the extreme part of the 
Israelitish camp could be seen. Here, as before, altars were con- 
structed and the victims laid in order upon them, and Balaam 
again uttered the words which Jehovah bad committed to him: 


Verse 18. Stand up, Balak, and hear, 
Listen to me, son of Zippor. 
19. God is not man, that he should lie, 
Nor a son of man, that he should repent. 
Hath he promised and shall he not perform ? 
Hath he spoken and shall be not make it good ? 
20. Behold I have received blessing ; 
He blesseth and I cannot avert it. 
21. He doth not bebold iniquity in Jacob, 
He doth not see misfortune io Israel. 
Jehovah his God is with him, 
And the shouting of the king is in his midst. 
22, God bringeth them out of Egypt, 
In fleetness he is like the buffalo; 
23. For no incantation availeth against Jacob 
And no divination against Israel. 
According to the time is it told to Jacob and IJerael 
What God doeth. 
24. Behold, a people riseth up like a lioness, 
Like a young lion it rouseth itself; 
It shall not lie down, until it devour the prey, 
Aad drink the blood of the slain. 


va 


Verse 18. Stand up, ssp. This command did not of course 
require physica] action; for Balak, as appears from verse 17, was 
already standing by his burnt-offerings. It merely demands his 
undivided attention to a matter of importance. The same word is 
requently used in a similar manner, as in Judges 8: 20; and also 
in the Psalms, with n~ appended, in making requests of Jehovah. 

1 Probably because of the extended eastern view, which rendered, it in times 


of hostility, a favorable point from which to observe the motions or approach 
of enemies. 
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Lasten to me, "19 no". For the use of n—- with the impera- 
tive, making it an urgent request, see p. 371 above, and Stuart's 
Transl. of Roediger’s Gram. { 48. 3.46.2. As this appendage ta 
nouns indicates direction to a place, so with verbs it denotes, 
Striving after, or the direction of the will towards the object of 
any action. The Translators of the Septuagint, the Syriac and 
Samaritan versions,' seem to have derived the word "33 from 53, 
witness, testimony ; and Michaelis changes the reading to ™:3, but 
without ground or reason. “3 with the suffix Pronoun is here 
nearly synonymous with > or >x, which are often used with this 
same verb; compare Ex. 15: 26. Job 34: 2, 16, etc. and see Nord- 
heimer’s Hebr. Gram. II. p. 226. Compare also Job 32: 11, where 
“3 is used after INN. The meaning is: Listen attentively, so as 
to understand my meaning.—‘2a is from 12 the construct state 
with i appended. This addition of i in the construct state is 
found in prose only in the Pentateuch; and in poetry, with two 
or three exceptions, only in im-n which is copied from the Penta- 
teuch ; as in Ps. 50: 10—72: 2. 104: 11, 20. Zeph. 2: 14. Isa. 56: 
9. This form, as well as that with °, is without doubt the re- 
mains of an ancient case-ending, almost obsolete in the time of 
Moses. In ancient Arabic the three case-endings —, —, and ~ 
are everywhere used. But in modern Arabic these terminations 
are almost entirely laid aside as case-endings. The Ethiopic, 
like the Hebrew (in m—), often retains the accusative-ending. 
See Stuart's Tr. of Roediger’s Gram. $ 88. 

Verse 19. God is not man, >¥ x Xd. 8d a strong and absolute 
negative particle like the Greek ov, ovx, is frequently used before 
substantives and adjectives to denote the contrary of their usual 
meaning ; as bx x>, no-God= an idol. Here it denotes that God 
is not like, to be compared with man.—t-x means here a man, 
mortal, in contrast with God, and is synonymous with pwN7j2, son 
of man = mortal, in the next stzchos. So also in Job. 9: 32 et 
alibi. The same word is frequently used as a designation of man 
in contrast with women, beasts, etc. That he should he, 33255. 
The Hebrew 1 is truly protean in signification. When used with 
verbs to indicate design or result, that, in order that, it is frequent- 
ly followed in the first person by the paragogic, and in the second 
and third, by the apocopate forms of the verb, in those classes of 
verbs which make usc of these forms; but not unusually as here 
the common form appears. See Gesenius’ Thesaurus, 1, and 
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Stuart's Roediger, § 152 I. 1. (B), (e), and § 126. The primary 
idea in 3rD, a softened form for axp, is probably that of cutting, 
or breaking; hence to break covenant or faith, and in common 
use in the Piel, to He, to speak falsehood. The spirit of the passage 
is well expressed by an old commentator: Jam quum negat Deum 
mentiri posse, quia non est similis hominibus, species est objur- 
gationis. Quasi diceret, Visne Deum facere mendacem ?— That 
he should repent, on2n"). The } is used as in the preceding stichos. 


The root of the verb Dmin:, om, seems to mean, like ps in 


Arabic, to pant, to groan, and here in the Hithpael, to grieve. fora 
past action, to change the course of conduct or feeling, to repent. 

There is an evident reference in this verse to the views which 
Balak entertained of God. The reproach of Balaam in verse 
11, “ What hast thou done unto me? To curse my enemies I 
took thee,” etc, in connection with the proposition, to go to an- 
other place where he should see but a part of the Israelites, in 
order if possible to change the curse to a blessing, implies that 
he believed that the purpose of God might be changed by a for- 
tunate concurrence of eircumstances, through the intervention of 
Balaam. But this verse would seem to be a specific eonfutation 
of that idea, and vindication of the Israelitish doctrine of the im- 
mutability of God, as exhibited even in the name Jehovah, (see 
Ex. 3: 13—16,) the self-existent one, consequently the one im- 
mutably changeless: zag’ q ovx ém nagadlayyy | TeONTS anocxias- 
pa, James 1:17. How far Balaam was indebted to immediate 
inspiration for this idea, it cannot be confidently asserted.— There 
is a plain allusion to this passage in 1 Samuel 15: 29, where 
Samuel says to Saul: “And also the strength of Israel will net 
lie nor repent; for he is not a man that he should repent.” 

Hath he promised, etc., 3) “aX BIN. 4 interrogative here 
makes the phrase more intensive than a simple affirmation, and 
indicates the impossibility and absurdity of supposing that God 
will not do according to what he has said. The question is nat- 
urally suggested whether this is to be understood as general or with 
a specific reference. The lattex seems most probable from the use 
of the praeter tense both in ox and "23, see Hengst. Gesch. Bil 
S. 109. Many have accordingly referred it to the promises made 
to the patriarchs. Sothe Targum of Jonathan: Dominus dixit se 
multiplicaturum populum hunc sicut stellas coelorum, et in hae- 
reditater illis daturum terram Cananaeorum, an fien petest quod 
dixit ut non faciat? But it seems rather to have regard to those 
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things spoken by God through Balaam in the previous prophecy, 
and to declare the impossibility of a change of the blessing there 
declared, according to Balak’s desire and expectation. It is as if 
Balaam had said: I received from God the blessing that I pro- 
aounced, and his character does net permit me now to change it 
to a curse. This mterpretation is confirmed by the following 
verse winch is merely exegetical of this.—The verb nro ps in the 
last clause of the verse, is in the Hiphil ferm, with the fem. suf- 
fix ro— used for the neuter. See Stuart's Hebr. Gr. § 321.1. Ac- 
cording to a very common idiom in Hebrew, the object is not 
expressed with the preceding verbs, -ox, msn and "25. 

Verse 20. Blessing, 373, literally, to bless, is the Piet Infinitive, 
and 772 in the next stichos, praet. 3 pers. sing. of the same conju- 
gation. The use of the infinitive as a nomen actionts in the Accu- 
sative after a verb, is frequent in Hebrew, and gives a life and sim- 
plicity to the style, which is exceedingly pleasing; See Stuart’s 
Roediger, § 128, I. and Herdev’s Spirit of Hebrew Poetry, Vol. I. 29 
sq. The subject of 37m is Jehovah implied in the preceding 
verse. The 1 copulative need not here be rendered in English, 
as frequently where it connects two parallel members of a sen- 
tence,—J cannot avert ut, mI3"dN. m2 fem. suff with an epenthe- 
tic nun, as in the preceding verse. The word atx is used in a 
similar way, meaning hinder or avert, in Isaiah 43: 13. Balaam 
renounces all ability to do otherwise than he is commanded. The 
reasoning is: Man’s word may be false, and he may repent of 
his most solemn asseverations, but God’s declarations are un- 
changing. He hath pronounced blessings upon this people, and 
they will be bestowed ; it is beyond my power to prevent it 
Mark, as quoted by Hengstenberg, says: Nec per temponris pro- 
gressum, nec per loci mutationem, nee per repetitos conatus tuos 
quidquam obtinebis a deo, quando hic bona fide praedicta de hoc 
populo non revocabit unquam, nec in iis praestandis impedietar 
usque a quoquam, unde certus sis priora dicta mea amplissime 
fore implenda in Israele.—Declarations similar to the one in this 
verse are common in later prophecies. Isa. 14: 27 and 45: 23. See 
Hengst. Gesch. Bil. S. 111. 

Verse 21. In the preceding verses of this prophecy Balaam’s 
object is to exculpate himself with Balak, by declaring his ina- 
bility to curse contrary to the commands of an immutable God. 
With this verse he commences again to bless Israel, and both in 
matter and manner that which follows, is an expansion of the pre- 
ceding prophecy. The main difficulty in this verse seems to be, 
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to determine the precise meaning of j;8 and Soy. The Septua- 
gint Translation, which some follow, is tame: ovx ara: poyPog 
2y 'JaxwB ovde opOnoera novos ey “Iogayi. Besides, in the pre- 
ceding verse and the succeeding part of this verse, Jehovah is the 
subject of the verb, and a change to the passive here is without 
good reason. Hengstenberg, Gesch. Bil. 112, also derives an 
argument to the same effect from the parallel passages in Hnabak- 
kuk 1: 3, 13, which he says must have been written with the at- 
tention of the author directed to the passage now under consider- 
ation. There it is God, who, in verse 3rd, sees the 533, and both 
the 5 and 99, in verse 13. The most probable explanation of 
28 seems to be, that it is used in its usual signification of tnqut- 
ty, wickedness ; and wsan-x> means, not to take notice of by pan- 
ishing, to overlook, as we somctimes say in English; so in the 
passages quoted, Hab. 1:3 and 13; and so in Ps. 10:14 onan 
without the negative, signifies not to overlook, to punish. 5z=z 
means the sorrow, the punishment, consequent upon iniquity. 
mx" is often used for the joy felt at the destruction of one’s ene- 
mies, as in Ps. 54, 9. 22: 18. 118: 7 et alibi; and ‘here with the 
negative, the opposite of that: God does not look with delight 
upon the sorrow of his people. Rosenmueller prefers to consider 
the preposition 2 as signifying agatnst and renders: God beholds 
not, i.e. cannot endure to behold iniquity cast upon Jacob, nor 
can he bear to see afiliction, vexation, trouble, wrought against 
Israel. This meaning seems to be perfectly congruous with the 
context, and the only difference in the two explanations is that in 
the one, iniquity and sorrow are subjective to the Israelites, whilst 
in the other they are inflicted upon them by their enemies. The 
former seems to be the most natural and easy exposition. 

The shouting of the king is in his midst, ia G22 mown. ~The ac- 
clamations which attend the presence of a great and victorious 
king are among them. The noun msxn is from 2™, to makea 
loud noise, to shout, to sound a trumpet; and hence the phrase 
here may be understood as referring to the presence of God as 
the Victorious leader of the Israelites. This then is parallel with 
the preceding stichos, “ God is with him.” Calvin says: Nomen 
enim quod alibi vetus Interpres Jubilationem vertit, videtur hic 
sumi pro gratulatoriis canticis. Sed quia tubae clangorum signi- 
ficat, non male quadrabit, populum fore terribilem suis hostibus; 
quia audacter prosiliet ac descendet in praelium, quasi Deo tuba 
clangente.—This passage has been adduced in argument against 
the Mosaic ongin of the account of Balaam, as implying that the 
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Israelites were governed by a king at the time of its composition. 
But it is only mecessary to inquire if they were not surrounded by 
kingdoms, which might suggest this language; and furthermore, 
was not God their king, and might not the language be properly 
used in reference to him? See also Hengst. Beitr. IIL S. 204, 5. 
and 246 sq. on the allusions in the Pent. toa future kingdom, and 
also note upen 24: 7 below. 

Verse 22. God bringeth them out of Egypt, oma DR SID ON. 
In 22: 5, Balak in his message to Balaam says: A people have 
come out of Egypt, etc. but Balaam says here: God bringeth 
them out of Egypt. The use of the participle in this case indi- 
cates that the act is yet incomplete. See Ewald kl. Gr. § 350. 
They are not yet in the promised land. But all effort against 
them is without avail, the God who changes not is with them, 
and his planus cannet be thwarted by any opposition. His protec- 
tion and guidance hitherto, is a sure guaranty that the work will 
be consummated. The use of a plural suffix here, with a singu- 
lar one preceding and following, referring to the same collective 
noun, breaks up the mvnotony, and is entirely in accordance with 
Hebrew usage. The second sttchos may perhays be considered 
as a consequence of the preceding. It ison account of the favor 
ef God which is shown ia bringing them out of Egypt, that they 
have the vigor of the buffalo which will enable them to escape all 
enemies. 

The vigor of the buffalo ts kis, 15 bys rpsina. Literally, like the 
vigor of the Buffalo is to him. The precise signification of nbsin 
is difficult to determine. The Septuagint renders it by doga, the 
Vulgate, fortitudo. It is derived from the Hiphil form of ps, to 
be weary, and hence may mean that which maketh weary, the 
vigorous. It is most often rendered, swiftness, and undoubtedly 
mcludes that idea, but is more comprehensive. First considers 
it as from p>", used by a common transposition of the letters for 
35°, to be bright, shining; and hence he derives the idea of 
swiftness in the course, which he says is also found as a second- 
ary meaning in other verbs of shining, glittering, etc. Hengsten- 
berg does not fully assent to either of these meanings, and con- 
tends that, efforts, exertions, is the only one which is support- 
ed by the etymology, the context and the other passages in which 
the word is used; see Gesch. Bil. S.119sq. Whatever the ety- 
mology may be, the general idea is plain : Israel is able to escape 
his enemies, whatever qualifications they may have for annoying 
him. That ox> here designates the buffalo, bos bubalus, a wild 
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asd ferocious animal, common in Palestine, seems to be pretty 
well decided. See this word in Gesenius’ Lexicon. 

2. For,"2; what has been said of Israel is true, for, "DB, no en- 
chantment, trn x>, availeth against,3, Jacob and no divination, 
bop N>, against Israel. Some, e. g. Hengstenberg, consider 3 
here as meaning 7: There is no enchantment in Israel, ete. i. e. 
they do not practise it. But there seems to be an allusion to the 
inability which Balaam felt, and expressed to Balak, of coursing 
the Israelites, since God blesses them. All such attempts, he 
says, are fruitless. Even this most celebrated soothsayer is com- 
pelled to acknowledge the futility of all the arts of his profession, 
when exerted against the purposes of God. But the last half of 
the verse is antithetical with this. According to the time, nz2, in 
the proper time, Sept. xaza xaipos, ts tt told, vaxs to Jacob, ete. 
what God doeth, >8 >sp-m2. God maketh known his designs to 
Israel at the fitting time, whilst divination hath no power over 
him. For the use of the future “2x5, dici solet, to designate cus- 
tomary action; see Ewald Gr. § 264, and Stuart’s Ed. of Roedi- 
gers Gesen.§ 125.4. (b); and for the use of the praeter, 5p, fora 
future action, see Ewald, § 262, and Stuart’s Roediger, § 124. 4. 
Many render > before >xxw and aps7, concerning: Soon it 
shall be told concerning Jacob and Israel what God hath done 
for them. So Calvin: Deum praeclara opera exinde editurnm 
pro defensione populi sui, quae cum admiratione narrentur. But 
this explanation destroys the antithesis, which seems plainly to 
be intended here, between divination and true prophecy. 

Verse 24. Behold a people riseth up like a honess, 33" 8°33D C271. 
The omission of the article which we might expect before cz, 
may be considered as poetical. It gives life to the representation. 
It is as if the author had said: Behold this is a people, etc., ex- 
tending his hand, perhaps, toward them. x35 is a poetic word 
from x3>, and means, literally, the roarer ; here, as frequently, lion- 
ess. csp", nseth up after repose, to seek his prey.— Leke as a hon, 
“i482. IS from 2x, to pull in pieces ; hence che puller tn preces. 
—# will not lie down, au". This word is often used of persons 
lying down to sleep, and here, of returning to a state of repose; 
the exact reverse of o3p" and xw2n", it will not return to the state 
from which it has arisen, until it shall have devoured the prey, 
mag bax-sy. The image of the wild beast is here kept up, as also 
in the next stzchos. 

There is a plain allusion in this verse to Gen. 49: 9: “ A young 
lion is Judah ...he croucheth, he lieth down like a lion and a 
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honess ; who will rouse him? What is said of Judah in Genesis 
is applied by Balaam to all of Israel. The comparison should 
not be pressed too far. The cruelty and rapacity which might 
seem to be indicated, by devouring the prey and drinking the 
blood of the slain, are not intended. The strength and courage 
and nobleness of the lion, which feareth no open force or snares, 
but promptly resisteth all assauits, and attacketh his enemy with 
certainty of complete conquest, is what is here brought into view. 
Such is the antagonist against which Balak is contending, and 
to him he will surely fall a prey. 


The Third Prophecy. 


When Balak had listened to the second blessing of Israel, by 
him from whom he had hoped to hear nothing but curses, he 
seems for a moment to lose all expectation of accomplishing any- 
thing by means of Balaam, and only beseeches him, if he will not 
curse the people, at least not to bless them.! But when Balaam 
more positively than before affirms, that he is compelled to speak 
what is given him to speak by Jehovah, the king of Moab relying 
upon the strong desire of the soothsayer to comply with his re- 
quest, again takes courage, and says to him: “ Come now to 
another place, peradventure it may seem good to God that you 
curse him for me from thence. And he tvok him to the top of 
Peor,” a height consecrated to the God of the Moabites of that 
name, which overlooked the desert of Jencho. After all prepa- 
ration had been made as before, Balaam went not to seek en- 
chantments, as on previous occasions, but relied upon the revela- 
tions of God’s will, which had already been made to him. When 
he had turned his face to the desert, the direction in which the 
tents of the Israelites were pitched, and beheld them, each tribe 
in its own proper place in the cncampment, “ The spirit of God 
came upon him, and he spake the words of his prophecy and 
said :” 


Verse 3. Thus saith Balaam the son of Beor, 
Thus saith the man with closed eyes, 
4, Thus saith he who heareth the words of God, 
Who seeth the visions of the Almighty, 
Falling down, and with open eyes: 





1 Nordheimer, Heb. Gram. § 1096. 5, renders the phrase "13 wapN nd sp 63 
: STOMA Nd ‘J23 neither curse them at all nor bless them{at all. 
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5. How beautiful are thy tents, Jacob, 
Thy dwellings, Israel ; 
6. Like valleys they are spread out, 
Like gardens by the river’s side, 
Like aloes which Jehovah hath planted, 
Like the fir-tree by the water-courses. 
7. Water floweth from his buckets, 
And his seed is upon many waters. 
Higher than Agag his king shall be, 
Aud exalted shall be his kingdom. 
8. God bringeth him forth from Egypt, 
The vigor of the Buffalo is his ; : 
He devoureth: the nations his enemies, 
And their bones he crauncheth, 
And with his arrows be dasheth in pieces. 
9. Like a lion he croucheth and lieth down to rest, 
And like a lioness who will rouse bim. 
Blessed are those who bless thee, 
And cursed are thy cursers. 


Verse 3. The poetical word 0X}, from y3, like 5:33 from 533, 
three times repeated here, and also in verses 15, 16, is seldom 
used with the genitive of a human author; Hengstenberg says, 
it never is, except in Numbers xxiv, and 2 Samuel 23: 1, and 
Prov. 30: 1, which last are imitations of the prophecies of Balaam. 
It is very often used with mins, as mim; ox), especially in the later 
prophecies ; see Hengstenberg, Authentie L 359, and Gesch. Bil 
S. 133. It seems natural then to suppose that Balaam uses the 
word here to indicate that he received his oracles, and communi- 
cated them, from God. So Mark: non aliter se spectat tamen, 
quam ut dictorum ministrum, quae ipsi aliunde inspirarentur.— 
‘oa in the construct state before ">a with i paragogic ; see note on 
23: 18. The repeated use of this antique form is certainly unac- 
countable, if the prophecies of Balaam were written subsequently 
to the age of Moses. That it was not current in the time of Da- 
vid, appears from the change to 3 in his imitation of our passage, 
in 2 Sam. 23: 1, where we should naturally expect the same form. 

With closed eyes, (73 ene. The word tnw is considered by Ros- 
enmueller, Maurer, Gesenius and others, as meaning open. The 
Septuagint too renders this phrase: gyotv o avPeumos 0 adn Sivas 
ogoy, and the Chaldee Paraphrase, "tn “"p33 xw3a (vir pulchré vi- 
dens). But First and Hengstenberg seem to be nght in giving 
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it the opposite meaning of closed. There is no foundation in He- 
brew for the signification of the word given by Gesenius and 
others mentioned above, and the reference to the Chaldee for 
this meaning, of which Buxtorf cites only one instance from the 
Mishna, is more than counterbalanced by the current use in the 


Arabic of alow with the meaning to shut. This signification is 
easily derived according to the principles of the Hebrew. The 
stronger hissing sounds of the language which prevailed in earlier 
times, were afterward exchanged for the softer sounds; as, for 
example, 8 for @ and 0; see Ewald’s Gram. §104 sq. Now 
tirw, pmd is used later and in prose, with the meaning, éo stop, to 
obstruct, and secondarily, to shut up; see 2 Kings 3: 19, 25, et ali- 
bi. What is more natural than to suppose that the more ancient 
and harsh form of the same word is used by Balaam? This 
opinion is made more probable by the tautology which, if the 
other meaning is given, is made by 57272 "45, in the next verse. 
But the precise import of the phrase is not determined, when we 
have fixed upon the literal meaning of the words. Calvin inter- 
prets, concealed or closed eyes as those which can see hidden 
things : absconditos sibi esse oculos dicit quia arcana inspectione 
pollent supra humanum modum. Le Clerc supposes that there 
is here an allusion to not seeing the angel on the way. Accord- 
ing to others, Balaam declares his previous blindness in reference 
to the fate of the Israelites, or refers to the hidden nature of all 
future things. But none of these explanations seem to be in ac- 
cordance with the context, which requires something that will 
add weight to the words of the following prophecy. This and 
the following verse are made up of personal designations of Ba- 
laam as introductory to the truth which he is about to reveal. 
This phrase then seems to designate one characteristic of the 
state in which Balaam as a prophet, uttering his oracle, was; 1. e. 
with eyes closed, shutting out the sensible world, so that the in- 
ternal sense might be undisturbed in its action. When persons 
Wish to think intently upon anything, they close their eyes and 
ears ; and the more effectually impressious from the external world 
are shut out, the more vigorous is the action of the mind. This 
closing of the external senses should seem peculiarly necessary 
in the case of Balaam, who was ordinarily unused to sich reve- 
lations as the present, and consequently to such an employment 
of his mental faculties. 

Verse 4. The hearer of the words of God, 5% "79x 320. One 
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to whom God speaks, not audibly, but to the internal sense, when 
the spirit comes upon him. Who seeth the visions of the Almighty, 
TWN "TZ nia sts. This language is derived from the manner 
in which God revealed himself. especially in more ancient times, 
by visions, but is used here like the accompanying sttchoz, gener- 
ically, as a designation of Balaam’s character as prophet. 

Falling down, >; literally, the faller down, the present partici- 
ple being used to denote character, permanent qualities. The 
powerful influence of the spirit which like an armed man came 
upon the seer, seems to be indicated by this phrase. So it was 
with Saul when the spirit of God was upon him, 1 Sam. 19: 24, 
“ And he also, xo , Stripped off his clothes,” which Michaelis 
explains : exuit vestes consuetas et induit sacras pauciores et 
leviores; “and fell down naked, pA Dba, all that day and all that 
night. Therefore they said: Is Saul also among the prophets ?” 
This he also in the beginning of the verse should seem to indicate 
that this was a usual effect of the prophetic spirit at the time. 
But we are not to suppose that it was universal. In the good 
Saniuel, for example, such violent physical action as falling to the 
ground, could hardly have been exhibited. It seems to have been 
only where the spirit found an unprepared dwelling, where there 
was an unfitness in the subject, that such consequences ensued. 
Where there was in ordinary life a consciousness of the indwel- 
ling of the spirit, as in the true prophets, it was not so. It then 
came to its own and its own received it. It is true that such 
passages as Ezek. 1: 28. 3: 23. 43: 3. Dan. 8: 17, 18, and Apoc. 
1: 17, seem at first view to be parallel with this; but a closer ex- 
amination shows that it was the overpowering nature of the vision 
that caused terror and awe in such cases.—The close connection 
of the following phrase, with eyes open, i. e. attentive to the 
heavenly messenger, with the Salling down, is evident. Thus the 
Vulgate renders the verse in connection: dixit auditor sermonum 
dei, qui visionem omnipotentis intuitus est, qui cadit et sic ape- 
nuntur oculi ipsius. 

Verse 5. In reference to the preceding verses of the prophecy 
which have been taken up with the characteristics of the seer, 
as preparatory to the annunciation now to be made, Calvin says: 
Non alio tendit tota praefatio, nisi ut se verum dei prophetam 
esse probet et benedictionem quam proferet se haberc ex coelesti 
oraculo. With this verse Balaam again resumes the subject of 
the last oracle, the prosperity of Israel. How beautiful, 33%3 79 
how fair, pleasing are thy tents, yronk. The language here 
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seems to have been suggested to the prophet by the previous 
view of the encampments of Israel, as his physical eyes were now 
closed, verse 3. But the idea is not merely that the present con- 
dition of the encampment of Israel, is one that pleases the eye 
of the beholder; nor is the vision of the seer confined to the 
future, as de Geer supposes: Videre sibi videtur Balaam Israeli- 
tas jam in regione Canan. habitantes et fortunatissimam eorum 
sedem. The general prosperity of Israel .both now and in the 
future is indicated by the phrase, ‘ How beautiful are thy tents,’ 
and the subsequent comparisons, by which the same idea is pre- 
sented more vividly to the mind. For the use of the praeter 
tense to indicate abiding characteristics or qualities, see Stuart's 
Roed. § 124. 4.— Thy dwelings, 3"n325%3. The original distinction 
between {202 and 54k, as applied to the tabernacle is that the 
former designates the dwelling proper, the twelve interior cur- 
tains; and ‘the latter, the exterior covering of the same. Here 
they are both used without distinction in meaning, as names of 
the temporary dwellings of the Israelites. 

Verse 6. The exclamation in the 5th verse, “ How beautiful 
are thy tents,” etc. is illustrated in this verse, by a series of com- 
parisons: (1) Lvke valleys they are spread out, 703 ony. The 
word o*>5m) is from 5m, which signifies, first, a stream or brook, 
and then the brook or torrent with the adjoining land, the valley 
or wady, as it is termed in the East. Although many prefer the 
former, the latter meaning seems most appropriate here, since the 
following comparisons are with objects not in the water but on 
the shore. 3G) is a verb from 23, to stretch out, to extend, here 
in the Niph., of the valley or stream, to spread itself out, used in 
Zech 1: 16 of a measuring line, and in Jer. 6: 4 of evening shad- 
ows. The object of this verb is considered by many to be « ret- 
ative referring to D">m2, the valleys which are spread out. The 
LXX, rather fancifully render the phrase: wet vana oxialovoa ; 
but it is an easier and more natural construction to supply a pro- 
noun referring to zents and dwellings in the preceding verse.—(2) 
Like gardens by the river's side, "13 *52 7332, literally like gardens 
on or near streams of water, such as pass through the oriental 
wadys. The simple idea is, that they are like well-watered gar- 
dens. Two passages in Isaiah illustrate the meaning of this sim- 
ile; 58: 11, Thou shalt be like a watered garden, and 1: 31, where 
the wicked are compared to a garden which has no water. The 
dependence of the gardens of the East for fertility, upon irrigation 
from streams of water, must be taken into the account in order to 
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feel the full force of these words.—(3) Luke aloes which Jehovah 
hath planted, mim 902 O*aAND. The pony is a species of odonfe- 
rous tree, growing in India. This tree itself, from its fragrance, 
is an object of comparison quite suitable to enhance the idea of 
excellence as applied to the tents ; but the force of the simuilitude 
is increased by the qualification, “ which Jehovah hath planted,” 
answering to the phrase, ‘“ by the river's side” and “ by the wa- 
ter” in the preceding and following parallels. Trees planted by 
Jehovah are those which have a location favorable to growth and 
beauty. Ps. 104: 16, “ Satisfied are the trees of the Lord (by the 
rain which he sends, see verse 13), the cedars of Lebanon which 
he hath planted.” Calvin says: dicunter arbores a Deo planta- 
tae, quae ob singularem praestantiam excedunt conimunem na- 
turae modum. For the ellipsis of “tx, which, after onan, see 
Stuart's Heb. Grammar, § 553. (4) Luke the fir-tree by the water 
courses. The same image as before. They are like the noble 
cedar or fir-tree, where it grows most luxuriantly, near the water. 

Verse 7. Through the two preceding verses, tents is the gram- 
matical subject, although the mind of the seer seems to slide gra- 
dually from the consideration of the tents to the people them- 
selves, which in this 7th verse are the subject.— Water floweth 
Jrom his buckets, ">a pve->". ova in the plural has a singular 
verb agreeing with it, as often when the verb precedes, and some- 
times when it follows. See Stuart’s Heb. Gram. $489. ‘17579 is 
put in the dual number, from the practice of carrying two buckets, 
one on each side; Ewald kl. Gram. § 362. Nordheimer, § 563. 2. 
The idea suggested here seems to be that of a multitude, which 
is not unusual in Hebrew, where the dual number is used; Stu 
art's Gram. § 329, Note 1. Nordheimer, § 563. 1. Hengstenberg, 
however, considers that the whole people are personified, and re- 
presented as one individual, bearing two buckets. Water here 
appears to be used, as often in the Bible, as a symbol for bless- 
ing and prosperity. So in Js. 44: 3, “I will pour water upon him 
that is thirsty, and floods upon the dry ground; I will pour my 
Spirit upon thy sced, and my blessing upon thine offspring.”"— 
Buckets running over with water, indicate abundant prosperity. 
According to the common interpretation, the declaration : ‘‘ water 
floweth from his buckets,” designates simply a numerous postenty. 
Gesenius in his Thesaurus explains it thus: larga erit posteritas 
ejus, metaphora ab aqua de situla destillante ad semen vinle 
translata. Without doubt a numerous posterity is implied, bat 
only as that indicates, and is the result of general prospenty. For 
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the idea of the bestowment of favor, blessing, is more accordant 
with the preceding verse, and with the following members of the 
sentence, “ His seed is upon many waters,” and “ Higher than 
Agag his king shall be.” Besides, while water is often used in 
the Bible, as a symbol of blessing and the consequent prosperity, 
it does not seem ever to be employed as represented by Gese- 
nius. See Hengstenberg, Gesch. Bil. 8. 147. 

And his seed is upon many waters, ona) bven isnt. His seed, 
‘ist, is unquestionably a designation of posterity, offspring; so 
often. Upon many waters, indicates that his posterity shall be, and 
continue to be abundantly blessed. The verse in Isaiah (44: 4), 
following the one quoted in illustration of the preceding phrase, 
is applicable here: “ And they shall spring up as among the grass, 
as willows by the water-courses.” Parallel also is Deut. 8: 7, 
“ For the Lord thy God bringeth thee into a good land, a land of 
brooks of water, of fountains and depths that spring out of valleys 
and hills.” Isaiah 65: 23 is accurately coincident in sentiment 
with the two preceding stichot: “ For they are the seed of the 
blessed of the Lord, and their offspring with them.” 

Higher than Agag his king shall be, i239 3380 05". The verb 
pi" is in the apocopate (jussive) future from om, but without any 
speciality of meaning here, unless with Hengstenberg we consid- 
erthe phrase as Optative. ‘0 for 73 indicates comparison ; so fre- 
quently after verbs of quality. See Stuart’s Heb. Gram. § 454, 
Note. 138 has been supposed by many to be the proper name of 
an individual king of Amalek, whom Saul conquered, 1 Sam. 15: 
8. But it seems rather to be a common appellative of the Ama- 
lekitish kings, like Pharaoh for the kings of Egypt, Abimelech for 
those of the Philistines, etc. For in the first place, the significa- 
tion of the word as traced in the Arabic, accords with this explana- 

68° - 6,67 . « = 
tion. The adjectives » g>l ,» and » LI, from the root |, sig 
nifying, according to Freytag, valdé ardens, rutilans, splendens, are 
certainly not unsuitable, as nomina dignitatis of the kings of Am- 
alek. The designation of Haman as the Agagite, "32%n, in Esth- 
er 3: 1, 10, also confirms this explanatioa, and Rosenmueller, Mau- 
rer and others concede its justness. It is also entirely in harmony 
with the spirit and form of the prophecies of Balaam. An individ- 
nal is nowhere else mentioned iu them. The whole character of 
the prophecies is rather ideal than specific and definite. Had the 
conquered king been designated by name, we should certainly 
expect the name of the conqueror, David or Saul, to accompany 
Vou. TIL No. 12. 62 
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it. Besides, the last prophecy, which is the conclusion of the 
whole revelation, is evidently intended to be more definite in its 
allusions than the three preceding ; for in them no individual na- 
tion even, is alluded to, except in this verse, which should seem 
to be a sort of gradation, from which to ascend to the last and high- 
est strain of prophecy. But if an individual king is mentioned 
by name here, all climax, which is so conspicuous elsewhere in 
these oracles, is destroyed, as no individual person is specified in 
the last prophecy. 

Those who exert themselves to prove a specifie reference to 
Agag in this verse, in order to make out a prophecy post eventum, 
labor as those who beat the air, for it is not supposable that an 
author, who elsewhere sustains the character assumed so well, 
should so palpably and foolishly betray himself here. Among the 


older expositors, Calvin expresses a very decided opinion in favor 


of the interpretation given above: ‘ Most improbable is it,’ he says, 
‘that Saul is referred to here, who being victorious in war took 
Agag king of the Amalekites captive. Others have a right un- 
derstanding of the passage, who suppose that this is the common 
name of the kings of that nation.—It is not strange that the 
king of the Amalekites is the subject of the comparison, as they 
were not only the bitter but the most powerful enemies of the 
Israelites. 

The reference here to the establishment of royal authority in 
Israel is based upon the promises to the patnarchs, which 
speak of it, as an established fact, that kings shall arise in Is- 
rael, and that with them shall come the highest prospenitty of 
the nation. Thus Calvin says: Etsi autem longo post tempore 
in Israele nemo regnavit, non absurdum est tamen regis et regni 
nomine publicum statum designari; praesertim quia deus solidam 
gratiae suae perfectionem in tempus usque regni distulerat. See 
Gen. 17: 6. 35: 11. It is also evident that the people of Israel, in 
consequence of being surrounded by nations who were governed 
by kings, early imbibed a longing for a royal government among 
themselves; compare Deut 17: 14 and 1 Sam. 8: 5. 

In the last words of this verse: Exalted shall be Ais keng- 
dom, the Targum of Jerusalem substitutes for “ his kingdom,” “ the 
kingdom of the Messiah.” But, although there is without doubt 
an allusion to the Messianic kingdom, inasmuch as the kingdom 
of Israel only arrived at its highest grade of development at the 
appearance of the Messiah, yet there is no such definite and pre- 
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cise reference as warrants that paraphrase; see further upon 
this point under verse 19th below. 

Verse 8. The first part of this verse is merely a repetition from 
23: 22, to which the reader is referred for an explanation. The 
last part, is a further expansion of the same idea, showing what 
will be the result of God’s bringing Israel out of Egypt, and be- 
stowing power upon him, in regard to his enemies: He shall de- 
vour them, as a wild beast devoureth, craunching their bones. 
And with his arrows, %n shall he crush (smite through and through), 

10°. Throughout this verse, as in the preceding and following 
verses, Israel is spoken of in the singular number. ‘xm may 
here be considered as in the accusative, see Ewald’s Heb. Gr. 
485. 3. a.; and the suffix "— seems to refer to Israel and not to his 
enemies, as has sometimes been supposed. This last member 
of the parallelism is apparently added as an explanation of the 
two preceding, in order to show in what way Israel is to accom- 
plish the destruction of his enemies, i. e. by victoryin war. The 
LXX. render it, xai raig Boliow avzov xutarokevoe. Vulg.: et 
perforabunt sagittis. 

Verse 9. In the first part of verse 9th the image of a wild beast 
is again resumed, and made more forcible by the specification of 
the most noble and powerful of all beasts, the lion, as in 23: 24. 
The allusion here to Gen. 49: 9, “ He boweth himself and lieth 
down,” etc. is too plain to be mistaken. 

Those that bless thee, shall be blessed, etc. 32°2 72230. This dec- 
laration is founded upon the promise in Gen. 27:29 and 12: 3, 
It is directed to Israel, and points to the fate of Balaam, should 
he comply with the wish of Balak. Ina general way it declares 
what is more specifically explained in the next prophecy, verses 
18—24. The singular predicates in connection with plural sub- 
jects, is accounted for by supposing that those who are blessed 
or cursed are considered individually: Every one who blesses 
you shall be blessed, etc. See Stuart's Roediger $143.4. The 
spirit of this passage is well given in a few words by Calvin: 
haec loquendi formula significat, ea lege electos a deo fuisse Is- 
raelitas, ut sibi impensum referat, quidquid illis vel injuriae illa- 
tum, vel beneficii collatum fuerit. 


The fourth Prophecy. 
The gradual development of the intentions of God, in refer- 
ence to the Israelites and their enemies, in the prophecies of 
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Balaam, is evident to any one who gives them even a superficial 
examination. In the first, there is merely a renunciation of the 
ability to curse the people whom Jehovah blesses, and a general 
declaration of the favor which attends them. In the second, the 
utter impossibility of any misfortune’s resting upon those in 
whom Jehovah delighteth, and the certainty that they will pre- 
vail over all their enemies, is brought to view. In the third, 
prosperity is much more vividly represented by imagery drawn 
from the familiar objects of nature, and not only the certainty of 
the prevalence of the Israelitish kingdom over the nations, its 
enemies, is indicated, but also that even all who bless it shall be 
blessed, and all who curse it, shall be cursed. In the fourth, not 
merely blessing and cursing in general are foretold, but the par- 
ticular hostile nations over which Israel shall prevail, are intro- 
duced by name; and it is affirmed that whilst his enemies shall 
receive the destruction which they had designed for him, he 
shall be favored even to the most distant ages. 

The division of this last prophecy which is the consummation 
of the whole revelation, into four distinct parts, by the phrase: 
“one Sbua xe, which precedes each of the prophecies,. thus 
making seven parts in all, corresponding to the seven altars and 
the seven victims, cannot have been without design. 


After the third communication of Balaam, Balak could no longer 
restrain his anger, but smote his hands together and said : I call- 
ed thee to curse my enemies and behold, on the contrary, thou 
hast blessed them these three times. Now get thee away quick- 
ly to thine own place. I promised to bestow great favor upon 
thee, but this Jehovah whonn thou pretendest to serve hath with- 
held thee from riches and honor. Balaam in vindication of him- 
self replies: I have done according to the conditions specified to 
the messengers; for I said to them, if Balak should give me his 
house full of silver and gold I cannot oppose Jehovah, by saying 
anything which he shall not enjoin upon me to declare. But 
now I go to my people; yet I must first make known to thee 
what this people shall do to thine in future ages. 


Verse 15. And he uttered his prophecy and said: 
Thus saith Balaam the son of Beor, 
Thus saith the man with closed eyes, 
16. Thus saith he who heareth the words of God, 
And understandeth the knowledge of the Most High ; 
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Who seeth the visions of the Almighty, 
Falling down and with open eyes. 
17. I see him, but not now, 
I behold him, but not near; 
A star goeth forth from Jacob, 
And a sceptre ariseth from Judah, 
It smiteth Moab on every side, 
And destroyeth all the sons of tumult. 
18 Edom is his possession, 
And Seir his enemy is in his power ; 
Israel doeth valiantly. 
19. Dominion goeth forth from Jacob, 
And destroyeth the remnant from the city. 


20. Then he looked towards Amalek, and uttered his prophecy 
and said: 
The first of the nations is Amalek, 
Yet his end shall be complete destruction. 


21. And he looked towards the Kenites, and uttered his proph- 
ecy and said: 
Established is thy dwelling, 
And placed in a high rock is thy nest. 
22. But Kain shall be for wasting, 
Until Assyria shall lead thee captive. 


23. And he uttered his prophecy and said: 
Alas who shall live 
When God doeth this ? 

24. Ships shall come from Chittim, ; 
And subdue Asshur, and subjugate Eber, 
And even they shall be destroyed. 


Verses 15,16. These verses correspond to the third and fourth 
with the addition of one sttchos which gives a farther characteris- 
tic of the seer: “ The one who knoweth the knowledge of the 
Most High.” 

17. Isee him, yxy. Three explanations have been given of 
the pronoun %-—, which is the object of the verb nny. Some 
suppose it should be rendered as neuter, %; but in that case the 
feminine would probably have been used, especially as the mas- 
culine would be so liable to be referred to the nouns which fol- 
low. Others suppose that the pronoun is used directly for Israel ; 

62* 
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and still others, that it is employed with immediate reference to 
22> and 3%, the star and sceptre, which follow. The meaning 
is substantially the same whichever of the last two explanations 
is adopted. But it seems most natural to suppose that it is the 
star and sceptre that are designated by the pronoun. At so an- 
expected a vision as opened itself to the eyes of the prophet, he 
naturally exclaims, without explaining what it is: “I see him, I 
behold him.” It is also common in Hebrew, to use the pronoun 
before the noun to which it refers; compare 23, 9, p. 374 above. 
— But not now, rms &>4, i. e. not as a present object, but in spint, 
in the future, in the last days, p’o" minxz. This seems to con- 
fute one argument which has been used, for referring directly to 
Israel as the object of the vision. The position of Balaam look- 
ing down upon the tents of Isracl spread out before him, would 
naturally, it has been said, lead him to cry out in reference to 
them: “I see him.” But what was beheld was not present but 
future, and consequently not the camp of Israel. For the use of 
the future form of the verb as present, see Stuart's Roediger, 
§ 105. 2. 

A star goeth forth out of Jacob, 33373 3353 723. This, with 
what follows, is a more specific designation of the vision spoken 
of in the preceding part of the verse. A star is so natural an im- 
age of the greatness and splendor of rulers, that it is so used by 
almost all nations. The birth and accession to the throne of 
great kings was believed to be often signalized by the unusual 
appearance of stars. See Justin, B. 37. c. 2. Pliny, Nat. Hist. B. 
2. c. 23. Suetonius, Jul. Caes. c. 78. Dio Cassius, B. 45. S. 273, 
and compare p. 175 above-—The next stichos, a sceptre ariseth 
from Israel, seems to be based upon Genesis 49: 10: “ The scep- 
tre shall not depart from Judah, nor a lawgiver from between his 
feet until Shiloh come.” In both passages the sceptre is plainly 
an emblem of dominion.—But what, specifically, was meant by 
this star and sceptre? Did they designate some particular king 
of Israel who was to appear, and make his reign glorious by the 
conquest of his enemies? So it has often been explained. Gro- 
tius says: David designatur, illustris inter reges, qui Moabitas 
partim interfecit, partim sibi subjecit, 2 Sam. 8: 2 (with which 
compare Ps. 60: 8 and 108: 9); and his explanation has been copied 
by many medem interpreters. See Verschuir, Biblioth. Brem. nova 
class. IIL 1. p. 1—80, quoted by Hengstenberg, Chnistol. L p. 64, 
who refers this verse to David and to John Hyrcanus, and the 19th 
verse to Alexander Jannaeus ; Michaelis, Dathe and De Wettealso 
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refer itto David. But there seems to be satisfactory evidence that 
no king of Israel, is here specifically alluded to; the idea is, that 
dominion, and a conquering power shall arise in Israel, and that 
this dominion will reach its consummation only in the Messiah. 
1. It is contrary to the analogy of the prophecies of Balaam and 
even of the whole Pentateuch, to suppose that an Israelitish king is 
designated. No so definite allusion to a future king is anywhere 
to be found in it. 2. The sceptre, 3 does not naturally person- 
ate an individual ruler, but dominion in general. 3. On the con- 
trary, there are frequent references in the Pentateuch to the pros- 
perity and perpetuity of the kingdom of Israel. In Gen. 17: 6 it 
is said: ‘ Kings shall go forth from thee.” In the 16th verse of 
the same chapter, the promise is made to Abraham, that ‘ Sarah 
shall be for nations, and kings of the people shall be from her.’ 
According to Gen. 35: 11, God promises Jacob, that he shall be a 
‘nation and a company of nations, and dings shall go forth from 
his loins.’ See also the explanation of verse 3d, above. 

But even allowing that this reference is to the future dominion 
of Israel, what proof is there that Balaam’s vision extended to 
the Messianic age? 1. This passage was understood to refer to 
the Messiah either exclusively or with a secondary reference to 
David, by the ancient Jews. Onkelos translates it: Quando sur- 
get rex ex Jacob et ungetur Messias ex Israel. Jonathan also: 
Cum surget rex fortis ex domo Jacob et ungetur Messias et scep- 
tram forte ex Israel. For abundant additional proof, see Schott- 
gen, Jesus Messias, p. 151. The extent of the belief is evident 
from the fact, that the Pseudo- Messias of the time of Adrian took 
from this prophecy the surname of Bar Chochab, ‘son of the star; 
and on this account received the homage of the Jews, who sup- 
posed that in him, the prophecy of Balaam was fulfilled. It is 
true that the force of this argument is much diminished by the 
fact that, since it favored their expectations of a worldly prince as 
Messiah, they would be inclined to adopt this interpretation. 2. 
Most of the church fathers and early interpreters referred it to the 
Messiah. For passages from the early fathers, see Calovius, and 
among early commentators compere Calvin and Le Clerc. 

3. The words t°2"7 m"nx3, ‘at the end of days,’ in verse 14th, 
compared with the phrases ‘ not now,’ my >, and ‘ not near, 
simp X>, as pointing to some far distant time, favor this interpre- 
tation. These words are rendered by the Septuagint, in verse 
18th, én’ soyarov row nego, in other places generally éy zai scza- 
zeus nutgas, and in the Chaldee Paraphrase, x3qi° 5103, and in 
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the prophets, they commonly have reference to the last stage of 
the developments of the kingdom of God upon the earth. 

4. Similarity to other Messianic prophecies, is an argument for 
@ similar explanation in this. The references in the Pentateuch, 
to a Saviour to come at some future time, are of a general charac- 
ter. We first find in connection with the curse pronounced upon 
man after the fall, Gen. 3: 14, 15, an allusion to the fact, that the 
seed of the woman shall finally triumph over the tempter and 
over all evil. There is no indication of the means by which, 
much less of the individual by whom, this conquest is to be 
achieved. We next find in Gen. 9: 26, 27, that the descendants 
of Shem are to be the subjects of the special favor of God, 
through whom deliverance will be finally obtained.! Subsequent- 
ly itis more specifically said to Abraham, that “ through him,” 
Gen. 18: 8, and “ through his seed,” Gen. 22: 18, “all the families 
of the earth shall be blessed.” The same promise is confirmed 
to Isaac, Gen. 26: 4, and to Jacob, Gen. 28: 14; where the phrases 
“through him,” and “ through his seed,” are combined in one 
promise. In the address of Jacob to his sons, Gen. 49: 10, just 
before his death, in which he makes known to them what shall 
befal them in the last days, it is said: “ The sceptre shall not 
depart from Judah, nor a lawgiver from between his feet, until 
Shiloh, (the pacificator, the peacemaker,) come, and him shall the 
nations obey.” Hengstenberg gives the meaning of this passage 
in the following words: “ Judah shall not cease to exist asa 
tribe, nor lose its superiority, until it shall be exalted to higher 
honor and glory, through the great Redeemer who shall spring 
from it, and whom not only the Jews, but all the nations of the 
earth shall obey.”? 

The gradual development of the idea of a Messiah to come, 
must be apparent to any one who examines these passages, which 
could be merely alluded to here; and the appropriateness of the 
prediction in the prophecies of Balaam to the time in which he 
lived, and their agreement, if interpreted as Messianic, in spirit 
and manner with those promises previously made to the patriarchs, 
are certainly no inconsiderable arguments in favor of such an inter- 
pretation. 

§. The fundamental idea of this prophecy seems to be, the vic- 
tory of the people of God over the heathen world, as represented 
by the nations enumerated in subsequent verses. But this could 
not be said to be achieved by any one of the kings of Israel. After 


1 See Hengstenberg’s Christol. [. 41 seq. 2 Ibid. Vol. I. p. 59. 
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David's victories over the Moabites, for example, they soon re- 
covered, and again annoyed Israel and were again the subjects 
of severe threatening. Neither could all of the kings of Isract be 
said to have achieved a victory over the heathen, which seems to 
be commensurate with the spirit and design of this prophecy. 
Indeed the kingdom of Israel, for all the purposes which it was 
designed to accomplish, was, without the Messiah, but a trunk 
without a head. The reign of the anointed one, the priest-king, 
was the great glory which was foretold to patriarch and prophet, 
at first but indistinctly, but more and more clearly, as the fulness 
of time for his appearing approached. It has been well said: fe- 
licitatem populi Jocat in regno. Unde colligimus statum ejus non 
aliter fuisse perfectum quam ubi per manum regis gubermari coe- 
pit. Nam quia in Christo fundata est adoptio generis Abrahae, 
illic nonnisi scintillae benedictionis Dei micarunt, donec in Chris- 
to ipso solidus splendor fuit conspicuus. 

6. The last reason that I shall adduce for the Messianic allu- 
sion in the star and sceptre is, that it is recognized as such in the 
New Testament. Throughout the narrative in Matt. 2: 1 sq. a 
prominence is given to the appearance of the star, which we 
should not expect, unless it had been considered by the author as 
foretold in the prophecies of the Old Testament; see verses 2, 7, 
9,10. But if any where, it certainly must be in the passage un- 
der discussion. It is at least evident, that it was a general belief 
of the age, that a star would appear, to signalize the birth of the 
Messiah. The Magi on its appearance, announced it to Herod 
as something that was expected. They also show no hesitation 
as to its import: ‘“‘ Where is he that is born king of the Jews? 
for we have seen zs star in the east, and are come to worship 
him.” But not the Magi only seem to have thus understood this 
phenomenon. Neither Herod nor the people, so far as it appears 
in the narrative, doubted its significance. They make no inquiry 
in reference to the connection between this star and the birth of 
the Messiah. But when Herod had heard of its appearance, “he 
was troubled, and all Jerusalem with him.” Now this excite- 
ment could not have existed, if there had not been a general ex- 
pectation of this celestial visitant, and certainty in regard to its 
object. Wieseler after adducing the argument for this belief 
concludes : “ The expectation of a star of the Messiah, must hence 
be assumed as having already formed a part of the faith of the 
Jewish nation. Even the mythic view cannot deny it.!” 


1 See further in the Article translated by Mr. Day, p. 173 and 6, above. 
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It has often been objected to a reference of this belief to the 
prophecy of Balaam as its foundation, that it would, in that case, 
have been so announced by Matthew. But there is no sufficient 
ground for this objection. Matthew often gives mere hints, with- 
out specific reference to the passage in the Old Testament, rely- 
ing upon the familiarity of his readers with their Scriptures. See 
for example, in the same chapter, verse 11, and compare it with 
Ps. 72: 10, and Isa. 60: 6; and also verses 19 and 20, and com- 
pare them with Ex. 4:19. His object in the early history of 
Christ, was not like that of Luke, to give connected historical 
facts, traced to their origin. Regarding the principal points of 
history as already known to his readers, he only adverted to them 
when they served to confirm Old Testament prophecies.! 

There are also two or three points of agreement between the 
narratives in Matthew and the prophecies of Balaam that are 
somewhat striking. The Magi as well as Balaam, according to 
the import of their names, payot, were magicians or astrologers. 
It is said in Matt. 2:1 that the payos do advarolas nageyevor- 
so, and in Num. 23: 7, “ Balak hath brought me from Aram, the 
king of Moab from the mountais of the East.” In Matthew 2:2 
the Magi say: “ eidouer avrov tov acrepa, which would seem to 
be naturally suggested by Balaam’s exclamation: “I see him,” 
‘* T behold him,” “a star goeth forth,” etc. So it was understood 
by Calovius: quem vidisse Bileam in posteris suis dici potest, 
nempe in magis ex oriente ad praesepe domini perductis. 

There seems to be an allusion to the passage in Numbers, in 
Apoc, 22: 16, in which Jesus is represented as saying: eyo) eips 
9 Gila. xa tO yevng AaBid, 0 aon Ee 6 Aaungos ongoives. A refe- 
rence to the Old Testament in the designation of Christ bya 
star, seems more probable from the analogy of the rest of the 
verse, where in the phrase “ root and offspring of David” there is 
a plain allusion to the prophecy of Isaiah. But nowhere in the 
Old Testament, if not in our passage, is the Messiah represented 
by the metaphor of a star. 

There are two or three objections to this interpretation, which 
deserve a passing notice. It is said, first, that although in other 
prophecies the Messiah is represented as being a strict judge of 
his enemies, yet he is not so exclusively so as here. But such 
Psalms as ii. and cx. cannot be said to differ much in this respect 
from the prophecy of Balaam. They represent the Messiah asa 
king going forth for the conquest of his enemies. Besides, if 


1 See Hengstenberg's Christol. Vol. III. p. 232. 
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this were so, it is perfectly in accordance with the circumstances 
of Balaam. It was merely to curse the people that Balaam had 
been brought. He intimates at the beginning of this prophecy, 
that he has to do only with Israel and his enemies: “ Come, I will 
advertise thee what this people shall do to thy people in the lat- 
ter days.” Now it would have been out of place if he had given 
any other qualifications of this ruler, than he has given. 

It is, also, said that this cannot refer to the Messiah, because 
at the time of the appearance of the Messiah, the Moabites 
had disappeared from among the children of men. But this 
objection, although at first view specious, seems to rest on @ 
misconception of the spirit of the whole passage. The object 
of the passage is to make known what Israel shall do in the 
last days, His enemies are not confined to Moab. The spe- 
cifications made in this and the subsequent verses of this pro- 
phecy are only a palpable illustration, to the persons concerned, 
of an idea which is general. The nations mentioned are only in- 
dividual cases used as illustrations of the universal principle. As 
long as there are enemies of the church of God, there will be in 
an important sense Moabites. And certainly there was no want 
of such persons when the Messiah appeared, and it is to be fear- 
ed that there will not be, until his mediatorial work shall have 
been accomplished. 

tt smiteth Moab on every side, axa “nxe yrro’. “nee is the 
construct dual form of nmxp, mouth, face; and then, transferred 
to inanimate objects, the side. The Dual number is used be- 
cause the two opposite sides of a region are naturally considered 
as in pairs. The LXX. render these words: Ogavoe tovy agyn- 
yous Mua, he smiteth the princes of Moab. Inthe Vulgate, too, 
we find, for "nye, duces; in Onkelos, "2939, princtpes; and in 


Syriac, | por, fortes or gigantes. But there does not seem to 


be the least authority for giving these significations to "nxp. The 
words axa "mae here evidently designate the whole province of 
Moab, from one side to the other. Verschuir says: percutere 
terminos regionis idem valet ac totam regionem qua late patet ter- 
minis suis inclusam. So in Nehemiah 9: 22, Thou gavest them 
kingdoms and nations, and didst distribute them, mxe>; accord- 
ing to Michaelis: distribuisti eos per omnes Cananaeae angulas. 
Strictly and formally, the verbs yrro and “pp refer only to the 
sceptre (wat) as their subject, since the star cannot be said to 
break in pieces and destroy, but in sense they refer to both the 
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sceptre and the star, since they each designate the same object. 
The sceptre as an emblem of royalty had a double significance, 
that of a shepherd’s staff and the rod of the task-master. The 
latter is the one here brought into view, as well as in Ps. 2: 9, 
“ Thou shalt dash them in pieces with a rod [sceptre] of iron.” 

And destroyeth all the sons of tumult, nd~22-5D “pxp). The 
meaning of “p"p here is evident from its parallelism with 7rTo, as 
well as from Isa. 22: 5. It is probably a privative denominative, 
from “"p, wall, and hence signifies to dig down a wall, to destroy, 
after the analogy of t= (to root out, from wv, root), TI, 3, 
yas, etc. In Jeremiah 48: 45, an evident imitation of our passage, 
“pip is used instead of “pxp, according to a prevailing practice 
of that prophet, to substitute similar words, fur those found in the 
original which he imitates. See Kiper, Jeremias liborum sacro- 
rum interpres atque vindex, p. xiv and 43. 

The sons of Sheth, rj "22, has been very variously interpreted. 
In imitation of Onkelos who renders it: xt3x °27>5, all the sons 
of men, some have supposed that it means the whole human 
race, as being the posterity of Seth the son of Adam. Not to de- 
lay to mention other explanations, ns} seems most naturally to be 
contracted from mxv, Lam. 3: 47, (from mxd,) noise, tumult, 
like jixsd ; and my "22=sons of tumult,i. e. the Moabites. Ver- 
schuir says: designantur tumultuosi, irrequieti, quorum consueta- 
do est continuis incursionibus, certaminibus. et vexationibus alts 
creare molestiam. Qui titulus optime convenitin Moabitas, Am- 
monitas, Idumaeos aliosque populos vicinos, Israelitis semper mo- 
lestos. This explanation is confirmed by Jeremiah, 48: 45, where 
‘ky is substituted for nv; and by Amos 2: 2, where there seems 
to be an allusion to our passage. See Authentie L S. 85. 

Verse 18. From Moab, the seer turns to his sonthern neighbor 
Edom (o°4§), and makes known the destruction which is to come 
upon it, from the star and the sceptre that is to go forth from Israel. 
This is the nation which the Israelites addressed as ‘brother in 
Num. 21: 14—21,and concerning whom they are commanded, when 
they pass through the coasts of their brethren, the children of Esau, 
not to meddle with them, for saith Jehovah: “ I will not give you 
of their land, no not so much as a foot breadth, because I have 
given mount Seir unto Esau as a possession,” etc. In Deut 23: 
7, it is also said: “thou shalt not abhor an Edomite for he is thy 
brother.” There seems at first view to be a discrepancy between 
these passages and the one under consideration, where it is said 
that Edom is to be the possession of Israel. But the apparent 
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contradiction is removed, when we notice the second member, 
Seir, hts enemy, 1a"x “30. The hostility which they had al- 
ready begun to exhibit, Num. 20: 20, and which in a subsequent 
time became a bitter hatred, severed the bond which the Israel- 
ites were ordered to preserve inviolate. The commands to the 
Israelites were, to make no aggressions upon Edom, when they 
were passing by his country; but they were not required to re- 
frain from repelling his unprovoked assaults. itx and "3% are 
here parallel; the former being the name of the people, and the 
latter their country, as appears from Gen. 32: 3, “ Jacob sent mess 
sengers before him to Esau his brother, unto the land of Seir, the 
country of Edom.” See Hengstenberg’s Authentie II. S. 282. 
“sx! 1s probably an appellative, meaning, shaggy, bristling, thus 
denoting the mountainous country of the Edomites, clothed with 
forests. The suffix of the word "8, hvs enemy, probably relates 
to Israel, although many have referred it to Seir; and the phrase 
737k yD is like 14¥ Oa in verse 8th. The contrast with the 
following sttchos seems to indicate this. Israel’s enemies who 
would destroy him, go to destruction, whilst Israel himself, per- 
formeth valiant deeds. The parallel passages too, all indicate 
that the hostility has its origin in Edom; see for example, Amos 
1: 11, 14—The prophecy of the conquest of the Edomites, cannot 
be said to have had its complete fulfilment in the victories of 
David over them, 2 Sam. 8: 14. 1 Kings 11: 15, 16. 1 Chron. 
18: 12, 13; because later prophets with manifest reference to 
this passage reiterate the threatening. Amos 9: 12, says: The 
Lord will raise up the fallen tabernacle of David, so that they 
may possess the remnant of Edom, sity mxcmcny son 590d. 
Compare also Obadiah, 18—21. Verschuir says of this passage : 
Obadias domum Jacobi comparat cum igne, Josephi cum flamma, et 
Esavi cum stipula, quae ab igne et flamma, ita combureretur, ut non 
amplius esset os m732> Sy, quod eodem fere modo dixerat Bi- 
leam (Num. 24: 19): s*"s9 ty taxn. Deinde rursus, (v. 19): 
Nee amy ayn ses. This allusion is the more unequivocal, 
since there is an undeniable reference to verse 21 (which see), in 
the 3rd and 4th verses of that prophecy. We are thus brought 
to a conclusion similar to that in the last verse, that it is not an 
individual king which is to prevail over Edom, but the kingdom 
of which the Messiah is the head. 


1 The Septuagint renders it 'Hoad, and the whole phrase : 'Hoad 6 éxyUpu¢ at- 
TOv. 
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Doeth vakantly, 1 nis. The phrase 1 ms is thought to 
have a double meaning in Hebrew, the one we have given, to 
perform valiant deeds, and also, to acquire wealth. The former 
only is suitable here. It is somewhat singular, that out of the 
eight times which it is used, aside from our passage, in three the 
action has reference to the same people, the Edomites, seeming 
to indicate that the later writers had the passage of the Penta- 
teuch in mind when they wrote; see Ps. 60:12. 108: 14. In 
1 Sam. 14:47, 48, this same phrase is used with precisely the 
same relation to three of the nations hostile to Israel; i. e. after 
Moab and Edom and before Amalek: See Hengstenberg, Gesch. 
Bil. S. 186, 7, for a defence of this and other references to the 
Pentateuch in the first Book of Samuel. 

Verse 19. And dominion shall go forth from Jacob, 3p3%2 377. 
The use of the verb 377 without any definite subject, may per- 
haps be accounted for from the fact that no one particular king 
is referred to, but the kingdom, the whole class of Israelitish 
kings. This word from the roof m1, to tread down, to break in 
pieces by treading, is well chosen to characterize the dominion 
to be acquired over a hostile nation.— And shall destroy the rem- 
nant from the city, 932 TM TANT. IWwIy, from 37, to flee, to 
escape and hence meaning the one escaped, the remnant, is very 
seldom used in prose, but often in poetry. In respect to the 
meaning of the phrase, compare Num. 21: 35. Deut. 2: 34. 3:3, 
In reference to the persons indicated by the remnant, Calvin 
says: nempe quoscunque reperiet deploratos hostes. 

Verse 20. And he looked toward Rages pbes-my xm. = =The 
country of the Amalekites was south of the Plains of Moab and 
west of Edom, mentioned in the last verse, and between that 
country and Egypt. It is not necessary to suppose, and indeed 
it is not probable, that he saw them with his physical sight which 
according to verse 15 was obstructed, but in vision, as he saw 
the star and sceptre. 

The first of the nations is Amalek, p223 ova mean. The signi- 
fication of mx from wx", head, is without doubt here the chief, 
the most distinguished, of the nations (o%3). So the same phrase 
(with the addition of the article), is used in Amos 6: 1, which 
may be considered as a commentary upon the passage under 
consideration. mx" is also used with the same meaning in con- 
nection with other words; asin Amos 6: 6, D230 mux, the best 
of ointments, and in 1 Sam. 15: 21; see Henstenberg’s Authentie, 
IL S. 304, for a confutation of other explanations of this phrase. 
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Ehs end shall be fur destruction, 138 "19 inane. The word 
means , end, seems to be here chosen for the sake of the contrast 
with mx, in which the idea of beginning is implied. So the 
words are used in contrast in Deut. 11: 12, From the beginning 
of the year, men mesa, even to the end, mam Iy. The 
word mink is used with the same signification in the formula: 
at the end of days, nyo" mn mNa. 73%, a participial form, takes 
the abstract signification, destruction, Ewald, Gr. 127. 2. 6, instead 
of being, as usual, a nomen agentis, and the prep. "19, even to, 
Jor, takes the form of the construct plural of nouns, in conformity 
with its original substantive character; see Stuart’s Roediger, § 
99. A strong contrast seems to be intended between the origi- 
nal condition of Amalek, as the chief of the nations, and its end 
which is utter ruin. 

Verse 21. The Kenites,-»pn-my. There seem to be two dis- 
tinct tribes which are designated in the Bible as Kenites. First, 
the posterity of Jethro, are so called, as in Judges 1: 16. 4: 11; 
but they are always spoken of as friendly to Israel and conse- 
quently cannot be here referred to. These may be termed the 
Midianitish Kenites. But, secondly, among the Canaanitish 
tribes, whose country was promised to the posterity of Abraham, 
Gen. 15: 19, as well as in other passages, a people bearing this 
name appear, who are without doubt the nation here meant. 

Perpetual ts thy habitation, ;2%2 jew. ~The noun jn°x, literal- 
ly, perpetuity, is from jm", to be lasting, perpetual, and the mean- 
ing of the phrase in its connection seems to be: Although your 
dwelling has all the attributes of perpetuity, yet it shall be des- 
troyed.— And placed in a rock ts thy nest, J3p D2va Dy). ony 
seems most naturally to be considered as a passive participle ; 
see Stuart's Roediger, § 72. 2. note 3. and Maurer's Commen- 
tary. Some, however, consider it as an infinitive nsed for a 
finite verb, as not unfrequently in Hebrew.—>30, (from which 
the Latin, stlez is perhaps derived,) signifies literally a high 
rock, hence a fortress upon a rock, as a place of security, a 
place of refuge, etc. Itis also the name for the capital of the 
Idumeans, Petra, which was shut in by high rocks. This is an 
explanation of the perpetuity of the dwelling of the Kenites 
spoken of in the preceding stichos, and fitly characterizes their 
abodes among the Amalekites in the mountains south of the 
Plains of Moab. Thy nest, =3p, also enhances the idea -of the 
security of this people, by bringing to mind the unapproachable 
cliffs sought out by the eagle as a place for her nest. The paro- 
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nomasia with the name j"p, "2"pP may also have been one reason 
for the choice of this metaphor. Compare the imitations of this 
passage in Jer. 49: 16 and Obad. verse 4. 

Verse 22. But,ox->. So these particles are frequently ren- 
dered after a negative as in Gen. 39: 9. 28: 17, and sometimes 
when not preceded by a negative as in Gen. 40: 14. See Stuart's 
Roed. $ 152. 2. (i). But a negative may be considered as im- 
plied: Although thy dwelling be secure, there is no help for thee 
in its security; due Kain shall be for wasting, =s3>. For the 
construction of this infinitive with > see Stuart's Roed. § 139. 2. 

Uniu, rro-a3, literally, unto what? or until when ?—Assyna 
shall lead thee captive, jam “3%. Who is meant by thee, 5- 
here, Israel or the Kenites? Which of the two nations is to be 
carried captive by Asshur? A difficult question to answer; but 
probably Jsrael. For the Kenites are spoken of in the third per- 
son in the preceding stzchos, and Israel is directly addressed at 
other times by Balaam, as in the beginning and end of the second 
prophecy. It may also be said that as destruction is spoken of 
in the previous verse, captivity does not make a very good climax 
with it. Itis not altogether evident how a nation that is destroy- 
ed can be carried away captive. Besides it is more accordant 
with the whole spirit of the passage, to suppose that the captivi- 
ty of Israel is incidently alluded to here. The destruction of 
his enemies is the burden of this prophecy, and it was ne- 
cessary to allude to the captivity of Israel in order to account for 
the introduction of the Assyrians as his enemies, who had not 
yet, like the Amalekites and Kenites, shown their hostility. 

Verse 23. Alas! *ix , who shall live, roms 9. The view which 
last came before the seer fills him with anguish. It is not only a 
terrible destruction, but it is to come upon the “sons of his own 
people,” 22: 5; and he who vainly hoped to curse Israel, is com- 
pelled to announce it. Hengstenberg compares this phrase with 
Matt. 24: 21, 22: “Eoras yap tore Sdiprs peyadn, ote ov yéyorer an 
“OTS noguou, Eg TOU 99, ovo ov Hn yevnr eet. Kei et py ExoloBes- 
Oyoay ai nutes exeivans, ovx ay toudy nace capt: dia be rovs sx- 
Aextovg xoloBwbycovres ai nusoas sxeivas. 

When God doeth this, >x icitva, or as the phrase may be ren- 
dered: since God doeth this. The suffix i appended to pws re- 
fers to what follows, a usage not unfrequent in Hebrew. See 
note upon verse 17. Some consider it as referring to God, and 
be as an abbreviated form of the demonstrative pronoun rox. 
But then >x should have the article, as always elsewhere, except 
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in Chron. 20: 8; where, as the author did not take it from the 
living language but from the Pentateuch, he evidently erred in 
its use; See Henstenberg’s Gesch. Bil. S. 148, and Stuart’s Roe- 
diger, $ 34. 

Verse 24. And ships shall come from Chittum, D°nD WY DX). 
py, a plural from °x for “x from the root mx, designates ships 
as being set np, built. See Isa. 33: 21, and Daniel 11: 30.—19 
literally means, from the hand, from the direction of.—orn> is 
generally acknowledged to have been derived from an ancient 
city founded by the Phenicians in Cyprus, and called Citium, 
Kiziov. By the Hebrews it was used to designate the whole of 
Cyprus and sometimes in later times in a wider acceptation for 
the coasts and islands of Greece, and even Italy. Josephus in 
his Antiquities, I 6.1: Kumgog avry vv» xadeizas xaos an’ avr7ns v74- 
OOt TE NACH Xai Ta Niel cov naga Gahaccay, XeSin v0 EBeatov 
ovouatetct. It is not necessary to suppose that it means anything 
more than Cyprus here. This island formed a principal station 
for the Phenician ships towards the west, Tuch’s Gen. S. 215; and 
ships coming from the western countries would naturally take 
the direction of this middle station, between Europe and Asia. 
Without doubt the declaration in this verse is, that people from 
the west, either Greeks or Romans, shall come and subdue the 
Assyrians. When we inquire for the time and manner of its 
fulfilment, we are naturally and unavoidably reminded of the ex- 
pedition of Alexander. Even the neological critics are unable to 
deny that it may have reference to him. De Wette in his “ Bei- 
tragen zur Einol. in’s A. T.” II. S. 364, and Vater in his “ Kommen- 
_ tar zum Pentateuch,” tell us, indeed, that the passage is obscure 
and does not necessarily refer to the Macedonians ; but they wise- 
ly hesitate to point out any other reference. Others, as Bertholdt, 
Einl. IIL 790, arbitrarily attempt to avoid the conclusion that there 
is a prophecy here, by the supposition of an interpolation. But 
by a reference to Jeremiah 48: 45 it is shown, as it may subse- 
quently appear, that it was extant in his time, and consequently 
in the time of Nebuchadnezzar, and therefore long enough be- 
fore the time of Alexander, to preclude the possibility of a pro- 
phecy post eventum. It would certainly be improbable even if we 
allow only a general reference in the passage, that the thought 
that Greeks should come in ships and subjugate Assynia, should 
ever enter the mind of a Jew of the time of the later prophets. 
Indeed even De Wette is compelled to confess, that we seem to 
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be obliged to understand verses 23 and 24 as in a sense really 
prophetic, Einl. 2nd ed. S. 229. 

There is one more argument in favor of a specific reference to 
the expedition of Alexander, which deserves a brief notice. In 
Maccabees 1: 1 it is said of Alexander: o¢ é&A@ev éx 1x9 yus Xer- 
rieip, xot ixazate tov Aageior Bactiéa Ileyour xai Mydeor. There 
seems to be an allusion here to the prophecy of Balaam, as hav- 
ing found its fulfilment. For in addition to other reasons from 
the internal character of the book, (see Hengstenberg, Gesch. 
Bil. S. 202,) the author uses the form of the word Xerrcsip, cor- 
responding to the Hebrew, whilst in 8: 5 where he has no refer- 
ence to this passage, we find Kirzéwy Bacilevg, according to the 
current usage of his time. 

And shall subdue Asshur, and subjugate Eber, 9397733) 3ER UN. 
Eber, 93> has frequently been explained as here meaning the 
Hebrews. So the LXX: xal xaxoscovow ‘Aacove xai xaxodcovor 
‘EBeaiovs; and the Vulgate : Venient in trieribus de Italia, super- 
bunt Assyrios vastabuntque Hebraeos. But a much more proba- 
ble explanation is, that it is a designation of those who dwell be- 
yond the Euphrates, from "39, to pass over. See Rosenmieller 
upon the passage, and Hengstenberg’s Gesch. Bil. S. 206 sq. 
Asshur and Eber do not seem, then, to designate two different 
regions, but stand in the relation to each cther of general and 
particular. They shall subdue Asshur, anu subjugate the coun- 
try beyond the Euphrates, which includes Asshur. This expla- 
nation is in accordance with Gen. 10: 21, where Shem is designa- 
ted as the father of all the sons of Eber, among whom Asshur is 
named. The Assyrians beyond the Euphrates, are also mention- 
ed in connection with the inhabitants of the region, in Isa. 7: 20, 
“In the same day shall the Lord shave with a razor that is hired, 
namely, by them beyond the river, by the king of Assyria.” 

And even he shall be destroyed, 133 "73 S'T-D35. It is impossi- 
ble to decide positively whether xin here refers to "zs, the peo- 
ple that shall come from the west, or to Asshur and Eber, (see 
Rosenmueller’s and Maurer’s Comm.,) but it probably relates to 
the latter. This explanation seems to accord better with the 
spirit of the prophecy; as we can see no reason why the des- 
truction of this nation from the west should be foretold here, as 
they are not represented as the enemies of Israel, but only as the 
instrument in the hands of God in punishing his enemies. For 
an explanation of 123 "1y , see note on verse 20 above. 
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The Fate of Balaam. 


At the close of the prophecies of Balaam, chap. 24: 25, the his- 
torian says of him simply, that he “rose up and went and return- 
ed to his place,” and adds: “ Balak also went his way.” Some 
have supposed that by “his place” here, the place of the punish- 
ment of the wicked is to be understood, and compare this passage 
with Acts 1: 25, where it is said of Judas, that he fell from his 
apostleship “that he might go to his own place.” But verses 
11th and 14th of the same chapter are a sufficient confutation of 
this interpretation ; for after Balak, despairing of accomplishing 
his designs through Balaam, and angry at the blessings pro- 
nounced upon his enemies, says to him: “now flee thou to thy 
place.” Balaam answers as if complying with his command: 
“now behold I go to my people.” And, besides, the addition of 
the declaration, corresponding to “ Balaam rose up and went and 
returned to his place,” that “ Balak also went his way,” is deci- 
sive ; for no one can suppose that, in the case of Balak, “his 
way,’ is specifically the way to destruction. 

Others suppose that the historian intends to represent Balaam 
as returning directly to Mesopotamia. And some find in this rep- 
resentation a direct contradiction to other passages, where he ap- 
pears as giving counsel to the Midianites for the corruption of 
the Israelites, and as a just retribution, is slain by the latter in 
the war of vengeance which they undertake for the punishment 
of their enemies. But this seems to be making much more of 
the passage than its author intended. It is true, that we may 
avoid all contradiction between these passages, by supposing that 
the seer after his return home, dissatisfied with the result of his 
first mission, goes again to the aid of his former employers, and 
while he is laboring to accomplish by indirect measures, the ob- 
ject for which he was called, works his own certain destruction. 
And as it is not the object of Moses to write a Life of Balaam, 
it is not strange that we have no definite account of these passages 
in it. Yet, although this hypothesis would be sufficient to ac- 
count for the apparent discrepancy in the narrative of the Bibh- 
lical Historian, we are not compelled to resort to it. 

The word, 38>, rendered returned here, is from 3" , meaning, lit- 
erally, to turn about, to turn back, and does not in itself designate 
the attainment of the limit of return; see Gesenius’s Lexicon. 
So that it is not necessary even to give the word an inchoative 
sense, which is not infrequent in verbs, but merely, its most nat- 
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ural and obvious meaning. In Num. 14: 40, we have a parallel 
construction of the words M53 to go up, followed by -wat-tsn->e, 
to, toward, the top of the mountain; where in the verses follow- 
ing, it appears that they only partly ascended, since the Amalek- 
ites and the Canaanites “came down” and “smote them.” But, 
it may be asked, does not the addition of ‘apx>, to, (toward) his 
place, designate the attainment of the goal of the return? Cer- 
tainly not more than the tx+~5x in the other passage decides that 
the Israelites attained the top of the mountain, for > and 5x are 
only different modifications of the same preposition, and both de- 
note motion or direction to, towards an object, whether that ob- 
ject is attained or not. But one more parallel passage in respect 
to language, may be briefly adverted to. In Gen. 18: 33, after it 
is said, that the “ Lord went his way as soon as he had left com- 
muning with Abraham, it is added: and Abraham retumed to his 
place, i0p2> 33. The same words (i. e. from the same root), it 
will be noticed, are used here in precisely the same relative con- 
struction as in the passage under consideration, and in both cases 
the parallel phrase indicates that not the limit, but only the direc- 
tion of the return is brought into view. It is granted that if Mo- 
ses were writing a history of Balaam, we should infer that he did 
actually reach his home, unless something to the contrary was said. 
But the whole end of the introduction of Balaam in this place, is 
accomplished, when it is made known, that he left Balak with 
blessing for Israel upon his lips instead of cursing. The favor of 
God toward Israel in turning the devices of his enemy against 
him, into blessings, is all that the object of the historian requires 
(see Deut. 23: 4, 6), and that is accomplished when the sooth- 
sayer and his employer are separated. The fate of Balaam is 
afterwards merely incidentally alluded to. And to this we will 
now direct our attention, and see what traces of his subsequent 
course can be found. 

In Num. 31: 8, after enumerating the kings of Midian who 
were slain in the war, undertaken in accordance with the com- 
mand of God, to “ avenge the children of Israel of the Midian- 
ites,” itis said: ‘“ Balaam also the son of Beor they slew with the 
sword.” In the same chapter, 16th verse, to account for Moses’ 
wrath, because the women of Midian were preserved alive in this 
war, the histonan says: ‘‘ Behold these caused the children of 
Israel, through the counsel of Balaam, to commit trespass against 
the Lord in the matter of Beor.” In 2 Pet. 2: 15, after declanng 
in regard to those guilty of certain species of wickedness, that 
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they had forsaken the nght way, and gone astray, it is added: 
“ following the way of Balaam the son of Beor, who loved the 
wages of unrighteousness ;” thus not only characterizing the sin 
which Balaam enticed Israel to commit, which is more definitely 
explained in Num. 25: 1—3, but also recognizing the cause which 
impelled him to the commission of it: “who loved the wages of 
unrighteousness.” The fate of Balaam is also mentioned in Josh. 
13:22; “ Balaam also, the son of Beor, the soothsayer, did the 
children of Israel slay with the sword among them that were slain 
by them ;” and his crime is also referred to in Rev. 2: 14; “ Ba- 
laam who taught Balak to cast a stumbling-block before the chil- 
dren of Israel, to eat things sacrificed unto idols and to commit 
fornication.” Compare also Jude, verse 13. 

We have then, as it should seem, no definite information in 
reference to Balaam after he left Balak, until he appeared again 
among the Midianites and taught them the means of seducing 
the Israelites. But we can at least give a probable account of 
his course after his last prophecy. His ambition and love of 
gain, which had failed of their gratification from the Moabites, 
would naturally lead him to go to the camp of the Israelites, upon 
whose gratitude for his past service in blessing them, although 
unwillingly, he would naturally have high expectations. The sup- 
position that Balaam did visit the Israelitish camp, which accords 
so well with his character, receives strong support from another 
quarter. The contents of chapters xxii—xxiv of Numbers could 
hardly have been derived from any other source, than the commu- 
nications made by Balaam himself to the leaders of the Israelites. 
For, while the language and style of them, is such as to preclude 
the probability, if not the possibility, of their composition by any 
other than an Israelite, and indeed by any other than the author 
of the history in connection with which they are found,' the ne- 
cessary information could scarcely have been obtained from ei- 
ther the Moabites or Midianites.? 


1 In proof of this, see Hengstenberg, Authentie [. S, 404 sq., and Gesch. 
Bil. 8. 215, 16. 

* The only objection to this visit of Balaam to the Israelites, is in the fact 
that itis nowhere mentioned by the author of the Pentateuch. But this cir- 
cumstance can have but little weight with any one who is familiar with the 
historical character of the Pentateuch. Particulars which would be of general 
interest, and which we should perhaps be especially interested to know, if they 
have no immediute connection with the design of the writer, are often omitted. 
Many paralle] cases might be cited. In Ex. 4: 20, it is said that Moses, when 
he returned to Egypt, took his wife and children with him; for this was ne- 
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But Balaam, we may suppose, met a very different reception 
from the leader of Israel from what he had expected. Moses, 
who penetrated his heart, (as who that knew under what circum- 
stances he went to visit Moab would not ?) saw that he had gone 
there in accordance with his own selfish desires, and had blessed 
Israel only because “ the Lord would not hear him.”! He ac- 
cordingly gave the seer a cold reception, unaccompanied by prof- 
fers of honor or emolument. Balaam was thus naturally remind- 
ed, in contrast, of the promise of Balak: “ I will promote thee to 
very great honor, and do whatsoever thou sayest unto me.” But 
it should seem that he did not venture to return to the king of 
the Moabites, whom he had so much offended, but had recourse 
to the Midianitish women, to whom he gave counsel in refe- 
rence to the best means of contaminating Israel, and thus mak- 
ing them unworthy of the blessing of God2 This expedient for 
attacking the Israelites in their only vulnerable point, aside from 
the testimony of the historian in Numbers xxxi, reveals its own 
authorship. No other than the crafty Mesopotamian, who un- 
der the pretence of obedience to Gud, thought only of minister- 
ing to his own evil desires, and who knew of the relation sub- 
sisting between Israel and their great leader, could have origi- 
nated it. But the designs of the wicked, although they may 
prosper for a time, will ere long come to nought. They them- 
selves will fall into the pit which their own hand hath digged, and 
their foot be taken in the snare which they have laid for another. 
The Israelites were commanded to avenge themselves upon their 
seducers, and they slew them even to the women, who had espe- 
cially been the means of their sin. Their guide in wickedness 
was also found among the slain: “ And they slew the kings of 
Midian, beside the rest of them that were slain, namely, Evi and 





cessary in order to explain verses 25 and 26 following. But the circumstance 
that they were sent back to her father is only incidentally alluded to after- 
wards in 18: 2—The grave of Deborah, the nurse of Rebecca, is particularly 
designated in 35: 8, but not a trace of her early history can be found. Hengs- 
tenberg, Gesch. Bil. S. 218, 19. 

1 Deut. 23: 6. 

* That it was the women of the Midianites who acted the most conspicuous 
part in this matter, is evident from the manner in which they are mentioned in 
Num. 25: 6, 15, and in 31: 16, as well as from the circumstance that the war which 
the Israelites undertook, to avenge themselves, was against Midian and not 
against Moab. Where the Moabites are mentioned in relation to this tempta- 
tion of Israel, it is only as the more powerful of two nations, considered as com- 
bined together. Hengstenberg, Gesch. Bil. S. 219. 
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Rekem and Zur and Hur and Reha, five kings of Midian; Ba- 
laam also the son of Beor they slew with the sword.” 


The Character of Balaam as a Prophet. 


A brief view of the character of Balaam as a prophet, may not 
be entirely out of place here, although it renders necessary a brief 
recapitulation of some things, already either stated or implied. 
Two extreme views have prevailed in regard to him. Some 
have considered him to have been at first a good and pious man 
and a tme prophet, who was subsequently led astray by his 

worldly disposition. Others suppose that he had no connection 
with true religion, but was a mere heathen magician, who as 
truly as the animal on which he rode, was used by Jehovah in 
the communication of his blessing upon Israel and his consequent 
curse upon the “nations his enemies.” But neither of these ex- 
treme views seems to be entirely correct. 

In the first place, he never was in the full sense a true prophet 
of Jehovah: 1. He is called in Joshua 13: 22, the diviner, poipn, 
which appears never to be used of a true prophet, but only of di-. 
viners, magicians, etc. And this name seems to have still more 
significance when we read in Num. 22: 7, that the messengers 
went to him with the rewards of divination in their hands, im- 
plying that he was accustomed to practice magical arts for pay. 
2. The circumstauces attending his declarations are entirely dis- 
similar to those of the Hebrew prophets. The erecting of the 
altars, the slaying of victims, and the going aside to receive his 
message, saying perhaps ("23%) Jehovah may come to meet me, 
savors too much of heathen rites, or at least indicates a far lower 
order of the prophetical character than that exhibited by such 
prophets as Isaiah, Jeremiah and Ezekiel. They had all the 
knowledge and foresight necessary to keep them from error, 
whilst Balaam was only endowed with a specific gift of prophecy : 
“nec perpetuum vaticinandi munus ei impositum.” God made 
a revelation to him in reference to a particular event or revealed 
to him a specific purpose, and then left him to his chosen way. 
‘What he communicated he received directly and immediately 
from God ; nothing was trusted to him. But those who were 
in the full sense prophets, spoke whenever occasion demanded, 
from an overflowing and bursting heart the words of infallible 
truth. They cannot but speak, wo is unto them if they give not 
their testimony against evil doers and do not proclaim the judge- 
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ment of God which will come upon the enemies of truth. In 
them emotion, command, exhortation, gushes forth as from a 
pure and perennial fountain, but Balaam is compelled to solicit 
the messengers to tarry over night, in order to receive his orders, 
he must retire from the altar to meet God alone. 3. His condact 
when the messengers from Balak made their request of him, is 
decisive against his being a really good man. It seems evident 
from the frequent allusions in his prophecies to the promises to 
the patriarchs, that he was aware that this people which had come 
out of Egypt were the chosen people of God, and yet he does not 
dismiss the messengers at once, as he would have done if he had 
been desirous only of doing right 4. The manner in which he is 
treated by Jehovah indicates that he was notatrue prophet. God's 
anger with him for going with the messengers afler permission 
had been granted him, cannot be accounted for, on the supposi- 
tion that he was governed by correct principle. It would appear 
arbitrary in the extreme, but for the implied anxiety of Balaam to 
comply with the request of Balak, and receive the rewards of his 
Jabor. 5. The declaration in Deut. 23: 4, 5, plainly indicates the 
real character of Balaam: “ They hired against thee Balaam, ... 
to curse thee. Nevertheless the Lord thy God would not hearken 
to Balaam, but the Lord thy God turned the curse into a blessing 
unto thee, because the Lord thy God loved thee.” According 
to this passage, he was hzred against Israel, and was only re- 
strained from pronouncing curses, by the love of God to Israel, 
which prevented him from hearkening to Balaam. 

In the second place, Balaam was not entirely destitute of the 
fear of God: 1. His conduct when the messengers arrived in 
delaying them, in order that he might receive the commands of 
Jehovah, and in refusing to comply with their request, when the 
promise of great wealth and honor was made to him, by the as- 
severation that he could not do, little or great, anything, contrary 
to the command of God, as really imply this, as his delaying to 
give an immediate refusal, indicates his desire to go with them. 
2. But there is positive proof that God did speak through Balaam 
In the first place, the incorporation of his sayings into the books 
that contain the gronnd principles of a revealed religion, rests upon 
the fact, that they are really the word of God. As mere inde- 
pendent poetical productions, they would have no religious in- 
terest. Besides, as they are introduced as the words of God: 
“And the Lord put a word in Balaam’s mouth’, 22: 5, “and the 
Spirit of God came upon him,” there would be a deception used 
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by the writer, if they were the product of a mere natural enthu- 
siasm. Entirely in accordance with this view, is the declaration 
in Deut. 23: 8, previously quoted to show that he was not a mere 
heathen soothsayer: “ Bnt the Lord thy God turned the curse 
into a blessing, because the Lord thy God loved thee.” 3. There 
are many things in the prophecies themselves, which cannot be 
satisfactorily explained,if Balaam was a mere heathen soothsayer. 
The knowledge that he exhibits in regard to the earlier prophe- 
cies concerning Israel, is based upon at least some degree of in- 
terest in regard to them. The specific predictions which are 
found, especially in 24: 24, are conclusive evidence for their 
divine inspiration. The strong and positive declarations in ref 
erence to the future prosperity of Israel in 24:7 and 17—19 
are scarcely less convincing. But the proof of divine aid in 
uttering these oracles is not limited to specific predictions ; it is 
grounded upon their whole contents and spirit of them. It is true 
that many of the declarations are based upon previous prophecies, 
especially upon those which relate to the choosing, and to the 
future blessedness of Israel, in comparison with Edom, record- 
ed in Gen. 27: 29, 40, and those which make known the destruction 
of Amalek in Ex. 17:14. Yet the living energy and authority 
with which they are uttered, are, considering the circumstances, | 
a convincing indication that “the spirit of God came upon him.” 
Now if it be true, that Balaam foretold future events, and that 
his declarations bear infallible marks of divine codperation, it 
necessarily follows, that he was not a mere heathen soothsayer. 
Without some love of the truth, without at least a partial going 
forth of the mind after it, and willingness on the part of the sub- 
ject, the operation of the spirit of God is not supposable, at least it 
does not seem to be consistent with the principles implanted in the 
human breast, and without which, man would not be man. The 
necessity, the constraint, which Balaam is under, cannot be a 
physical, but a moral one. This is plainly implied in 23: 12: 
“ Must I not take heed to speak that which the Lord hath put 
into my mouth?” 4. Balaam himself, after the spirit of God 
came upon him, 24: 2, according to the declaration of the author 
of the narrative, not only was conscious of the fact, that he was 
then under divine guidance, but uses designations of himself, 
which indicate his belief in a permanent participation in the 
divine revelations, 24: 3, 4, 15, 16. 

If, then, the extreme views, which represent Balaam either as 
a true prophet or as entirely destitute of the knowledge and fear 
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of God, are not correct; it follows that a medium between the 
two must be the only just estimate of his character. He without 
doubt in the beginning had some knowledge and fear of God. 
When, after hearing of the wonders which the God of Israel] had 
wrought, he ranked himself as his prophet, he seems to have 
used the means in his power for attaining knowledge of his 
revelations of himself, both ip his works and word. In this 
way he hoped to gain possession of the wonder-working pow- 
er which this new race of men seemed to him to have de- 
rived from their God. The hope of gain it should seem, at 
first led him to discard the gods of his own country, and to 
adopt that of a strange people. But his study of the char- 
acter of that deity would naturally exert an influence upon 
him, and excite interest in his mind. And it is not too much 
to suppose, when we take into view his conduct, as well as 
the fame that had gone abroad in regard to him, that God 
vouchsafed to him peculiar revelations of himself and of his plans, 
and perhaps gave visible manifestations of his power through 
Balaam’s instrumentality. But he yielded not his undivided af- 
fections to God, but still clung to the idols of his heart, wealth 
ard honor; and hence that which might have proved his salva- 
tion, only wrought out for him a more signal destruction. Thus 
God makes use of wicked men to accomplish his purposes. 

We find some individuals similar to Balaam, in the New 
Testament. Simon Magus, as it is said in Acts 13: 13, “ believ- 
ed and was baptized, and wondered at beholding the miracles 
and signs which were done.” But it afterwards appears why he 
had thus sought the intercourse of the apostles, interested him- 
self in their doctrines, and even believed. He coveted the power 
of miraculous gifts which they possessed, and even offered money 
for its attainment. But Peter, whose eyes were opened, after 
this request, to discern his real character said: “Thy money per- 
ish with thee.” ‘Thou hast neither part nor lot in this matter; 
for thy heart is not right in the sight of God.”—Those, too, who 
according to Luke 9: 49, cast out devils in the name of Chnst, 
without being in the company of his disciples, are fit followers of 
their prototype whose history is recorded in the Old Testament! 


1 For parallel cases in the history of Missions, see Hengstenberg’s Gesch. 
Bil, 8. 16, 17. 
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Antiquity and Credibility of the History of Balaam. 


With the arguments for the Mosaic origin of the Pentateuch 
in general, we have at present no concern. Recent investiga- 
tions have placed it on an immovable basis. The monuments of 
Egypt were not constructed in vain. Ages long past lift up their 
voices in defence of the truth, and even its avowed enemies can- 
not gainsay or resist their testimony. But the particular passage 
with which we are at present concerned, has been the object of 
many and various attacks. The strangeness of many things in 
the narration, have been considered by some a sufficient reason 
for rejecting the whole account as a mythos, wholly unworthy of 
credence. Others think that they find sufficient internal evidence 
to place the authorship of the passage in an age long subsequent 
to that of Moses. Still others, while they acknowledge the au- 
thenticity of the narrative as a whole, or perhaps attribute it to 
the time of Saul, set down verses 22—24 of the twenty-fourth 
chapter as a vaticinium post eventum, belonging to the time of the 
Assyrian empire. The entire want of agreement among those 
who deny the Mosaic origin of this narrative, makes it evident, 
that they cannot at least have very tangible and positive grounds, 
on which to base their hypotheses. The fact is, they can find no 
rest for the sole of the foot, out of the Mosaic age. But it is 
not our intention, nor is it deemed necessary, to examine all of 
the theories that have been broached in reference to this matter. 
Most of those which have not been already, will perhaps be suf- 
ficiently confuted by a brief statement of some of the positive 
grounds for a Mosaic ongin. 

In the first place, we derive an argument for the authenticity 
of the passage under consideration, from references to it in sub- 
sequent books of the sacred canon: 1. The existence and au- 
thority of the prophecies of Balaam in the time of the Prophet 
Jeremiah are indisputable, from the comparison of chap. 48: 45 of 
his prophecy with Num. 24:17. Jeremiah often refers to previous 
prophecies, and adopts them into hisown. But the allusion is here 
peculiar. In the place of two uncommon and difficult words, Je- 
remiah uses two that are more usual, and whose meaning is more 
obvious. In Numbers we find this phrase: ntm32->2 “p p. 
but in Jeremiah, instead of it, the following: jixe "22 IP Ip). 
Now it cannot be supposed that “p7p originally stood in Jeremi- 
ah, for "pap is evidently chosen with reference to mp ; but we 
may suppose that, according to a very common usage with him, 
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the later prophet substituted a similar sounding word for the one 
found in the passage which he imitated. jix3 is plainly a trans- 
lation of me}. 2. In Habakkuk 1: 13 there seems to be an allu- 
sion to Numbers 23: 20. A simple comparison of the Hebrew Is 
all that is necessary to show the similanty of the passages. In 
the third verse the words are: wan bes0 53x Nn TB, “ Why 
dost thou show me iniquity and cause me to behold grievance ?” It 
will be noticed, that the principal words are all from the same 
roots with those in Num. 23: 21. The nouns 738 and 5e3 are 
identical in the two passages, and *:x"7m and o7zm in Habakkuk, 
answer to mx and w7an in Numbers; compare also verse 13, and 
see Hengstenberg’s Gesch. Bil. S. 112. 3. A more distinct re- 
cognition of the existence of the prophecies of Balaam, is found in 
Micah 6: 5, “ O my people, remember now what Balak king of Mo- 
ab consulted, and what Balaam the son of Beor answered him from 
Shittim unto Gilgal, that ye may know the righteousness of the 
Lord.” Even Tuch argues, that this passage implies a knowl- 
edge of the prophecies of Balaam. And further, the manner in 
which they are referred to, indicates that they were considered 
as the word of God. Otherwise their quotation would have no 
influence upon the people, and could not certainly be represent- 
ed as teaching the “ nghteousness of the Lord,” mins nip3z. 4. 
Obadiah also seems to allude to Num. 24: 21: “ placed in a rock 
is thy nest,” etc., in verses 3d and 4th of his prophecy: “thou 
that dwellest in the clefts of the rock, whose habitation is high,” 
.... ‘though thou exalt thyself as the eagle, and though thou set 
thy nest among the stars, thence will I bring thee down, saith the 
Lord.” Compare also verses 17—19 of Obadiah with Num. 24: 
18, 19, and see note on those verses, p. 725 above.—A similar, 
though less distinct reference is found in Amos 9: 12, and-6: 1. 

5. We can go still farther back than the earliest of the prophets, 
in our proof of the existence and authority of Num. 22:24. The 
similarity of language in Prov. 30: 1, and in the last words of Da- 
vid, 2 Sam. 23: 1, seems to be sufficient to show, that the prophe- 
cies of Balaam were not only in existence, but acknowledged as 
divine, and consequently of Mosaic origin. A comparison of the 
Hebrew shows that the last is an accurate copy from the Penta- 
teuch, with the exception of the old form i232, which is supplied 
by the usual form of the construct, ja. 

Num. 24: 3, and 16. 2 Sam. 23: 1. - 
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In Ps. 60: 14, 108: 14, and 1 Sam. 14: 47, 48, we find a striking 
similarity in the Hebrew phraseology, to Num. 24: 18, and in 1 
Sam. 15: 29, to Num. 23: 19. Finally in Judges 11: 25 there isa 
plain implication of the facts recorded in Num. 22: sq. ‘“ Now 
art thou anything better than Balak the son of Zippor, king of 
Moab? Did he ever strive against Israel?” etc. The examina- 
tion of the antiquity of the prophecies of Balaam might be left 
with this incidental testimony of subsequent inspired wniters ; 
but it may not be amiss to glance at some of the internal eviden- 
ces of their origin in the time of Moses. 

The use of i as a suffix in 23 Num. 23: 18, 24: 3 and 15, and 
of env for the later and smoother forms, onw and tno, have al- 
ready been noticed in remarks upon the verses in which they oc- 
cur. The designation of the country on the east side of Jordan 
opposite Jericho as the “ Plains of Moab,” saxio niany, is indica- 
tive of the time of the composition of our passage. This desig- 
nation is found out of the Pentateuch only in Josh. 13: 32, and 
there with reference to the narrative in the Pentatench. So 
axio pax, the land of Moab, is used for this region only by the 
author of the Pentateuch. This usage in the age of Moses, and 
its subsequent neglect, are entirely in accordance with the cir- 
cumstances of the time. It will be remembered, that this country, 
when the Israelites arrived in that region, had just been wrested 
from Moab. The remembrance of its previous possessors, for a 
time after their subjugation by the Amorites, was natural; but the 
fact of their possession would in process of time be obliterated, 
or at least lose its significance and consequently cease to be de- 
signated. Accordingly we find in Judges 11: 12 sq., that the 
same country is called the Land of the Amontes.—The word Jer- 
icho is written ina, in the Pentateuch; and so it occurs in Num. 
22: 1, but is subsequently, except once, in 2 Sam. 10: 5, written 
ins", until after the exile, when the original form is again resum- 
ed. This would seem to indicate that Num. xxii. sq. did not be- 
jong at Jeast to the middle ages of Hebrew Literature. 

There are several particulars which form the basis of the narra- 
tive respecting Balaam, which belong only to the Mosaic age. 
The enemies of Israel whose destruction is threaténed in 24: 17— 
21, are the very nations which had shown themselves hostile at 
the close of the wanderings of the Israelites. First, the Moabites 
who dwelt eastward of the Plains of Moab are mentioned. Then, 
the more eastern of their southern enemies, the Edomites, and 
next the more western, the Amalekites and Kenites. These tribes 
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were not only hostile, but they seem to comprise all who had at 
the time shown themselves as hostile. But this could not have 
been said in any later age. In the time of Saul and David, the 
relations of the Israelites to the surrounding nations, were maten- 
ally changed. In 1 Sam. 14:47,8 we have a summary of the 
tribes with which the Israelites were then at enmity: “ So Saul 
... fought against all his enemies on every side, against Moab, 
and against the children of Ammon, and against Edom, and 
against the king of Zobah, and against the Philistines; and 
whithersover he tumed himself he vexed them.” It seems from 
this passage that the Philistines at the close of the period of the 
Judges of Israel, had become their most powerful enemies. The 
thirteenth and fourteenth chapters of 1 Samuel are wholly taken 
up with an account of the strugglesof Saul with them. “ And 
there was sore war against the Philistines” not only during “ all 
the days of Saul,” but the beginning of David's reign, was signal- 
ized by a victory over this same nation, 2 Sam. 5: 17sq. An ex- 
amination of the history of the subsequent wars of David, shows, 
that the enemies enumerated in Num. 24: 17 sq. acted but a sub- 
ordinate part. The great struggle was with the Aramaean nations,! 
and the Ammonites. The designation of Amalck as the chief 
of the nations, is as appropriate in the age of Moses as it would 
be inapposite in any subsequent age. So Calvin accounts for 
the mention made of Amalek by saying: quia tunc celebernmae 
erant eorum opes; and Le Clerc also says: oportuisse Hamaleki- 
tarum res eo tempore floruisse, quandoquidem quasi eximium quid 
Israelitarum rex major Hamalekitarum rege futurus dicitur. 
Several other particulars might be dwelt upon as indicating the 
Mosaic ongin of our passage, such as the mingling of heathen and 
Israelitish religious rites and practices, differences between the 
oracles of Balaam and subsequent prophccies, accuracy of geo- 
graphical details in regard to that period, and an incidental allusion 
to the arrangement of the Israelites in their passage through the 
wilderness; but we hasten to notice in conclusion, the proof of 
authenticity, from the actual declaration of future events that we 
find in 24:24. That there is a manifest foresight of what will 
happen in a subsequent age, cannot, we think, be denied. And 
the declaration that a power shall come from the west and subju- 
gate the Babylonians, is as really beyond the bounds of merely 
human knowledge or foresight, when made in the time of Saul or 
David or even of the Assyrian dominion, as in the age of Moses. 


' See 2 Sam. 8: 3 seq. 10: 6 sq. 12: 26 2q. * See Exodus xvii. 
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But if there is real prophecy here, we need no further proof of 
its authenticity. For we cannot suppose that God would vouch- 
safe his prophetic spirit to one in a later age, who was endeavor- 
ing to palm himself off upon the world, as a contemporary with 
Mos .s. This would be to give countenance to deception, and at 
least to approve of evil for the sake of a good result. Not so 
have we understood the character of him who is “ not man, that 
he should lie, or a son of man, that he should repent.” 


ARTICLE V. 
ON FULFILLING THE MINISTRY. 


By Rev. N. Adams, Boston, Mass. 


As we look back on those who in different generations and 
ages of the world have constituted the ministry of the true reli- 
gion, we are struck with two things which preéminently charac- 
terize them. One is, that those of them who have fulfilled their 
ministry, have been earnest men. If we may speak of Moses as 
a minister of Israel, we have in him, a powerful example of 
eamestness. The faithful prophets were eminently earnest men ; 
it is like the sudden sound of a trumpet to meet the name of 
Elijah, Samuel and Daniel; while the lives and sufferings, or 
the unequalled utterances of the other men of God in the Old 
Testament, and the histories of the Apostles, make this great 
impression on the mind, that each of them had his special work 
to do; and how was he straitened till it was accomplished! The 
tide that was set in motion by the Apostles, imparted its vigor to 
the early Christian fathers, till it lost itself in the great sea of 
human philosophy, and became for a time only one of the cross 
currents in the ocean of human thought. But see the Reformers 
of the sixteenth century, French, German and English, of any 
one of whom, Satan might have started and said, as Herod did 
of Christ, “It is John the Baptist whom I beheaded.” The 
English Puritans were earnest men ; the fathers of New England 
were baptized with fire. Wherever we find a ministry exerting 
a decided influence upon their generation, we find men of strong 
impulses, consecrating themselves wholly to their work. 

With this earnestness we notice another peculiarity in them. 
The thoughts and labors of a faithful and able ministry are always 
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identified with the peculiarities of the age in which they live. 
We do not see them absorbed in religious, philosophical, literary 
speculations and labors. Their learning is employed in practical 
efforts for the welfare of their contemporaries, in illustrating the 
great principles of common life, as well as of revealed truth 
They translate the Bible. They enter into the controversies of 
truth with error ; they expose the time-honored, moss-grown follies 
of the age, and make their own generation wiser and happier for 
their having lived in it. We may select any able, faithful minis- 
ter of Jesus Christ in any land or age, and the history of his mind, 
his studies, his labors, is a part of the history of the times in 
which he lived. 

It becomes an interesting question for every minister of the 
Gospel, What does my ministry in this generation and age re- 
quire of me ? 

In fulfilling the ministry, we must be earnestly devoted to its 
private duties and labors. 

A man who undertakes abstractly to live for the world, as 
some do, never makes his influence turn to any good account. 
In an exhibition of manufactures and mechanical improvements, 
we seldom find a useful invention which was the result of a mere 
general interest in mechanism. The cotton machinery, the com- 
pound blow-pipe, the new plough, are invented by practical man- 
ufacturers, chemists and farmers. The great or useful idea breaks 
upon their minds when contending with the difficulties of their 
several employments, or they are accidentally discovered in the 
processes of their industry. The principle of gravitation was not 
revealed by that falling apple to a literary or scientific lounger in 
Lincolnshire ; it met the eye of a man who, though sitting at ease 
in his garden, was looking on everything around him as a student. 
Nature, with her beautiful laws and arts, provokes her ardent 
lovers only, to the discovery of them, as the amorous shepherd in 
Virgil says of his maid, who threw an apple at him, as natare did 
at Newton, and fled: 

«Malo me Galatea petit,— | 
Et fugit ad salices, et se cupit ante videri.” 
Bucol. 111. 64, 65. 
Luther could not have produced such a commentary on the 
Epistle to the Galatians, had not his heart and mind been quali- 
fied for it, by preaching and expounding for years the doctrine of 
justification by faith, What do we care for the leamed treatises 
of mere scholars on scarlet fever or nervous disorders? The 
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man who has had large practice and experience in contending 
with death, and has been conversant with the outgoings of hu- 
man life at its hundred gates, is the man to whose theories and 
remedies we yield respect. So in religion. Aman who has 
tested his opinions by their practical effect on men, who has de- 
rived new views of truth from observing human nature, who has 
seen the power of his appeals and illustrations in his intercourse 
with the common mind, knows most of the Bible as the great 
treasure-house of wisdom. It would be better fora man to study 
theology and prepare to preach under John Bunyan, than under 
Thomas Aquinas, however justly styled “angelical doctor,” “the 
eagle of divines,” ‘the angel of the Schools.” 

When engaged in the ordinary round of ministerial and pasto- 
ral labor, we perhaps do not always think as we ought, that every 
act of service we perform may have, and ought to have, an 
influence in qualifying us for being useful to the age and 
world. Ifa man makes up his sermons for the Sabbath just to 
render his equivalent for his salary, or makes his visits to clear 
his lists and his conscience, or attends at the sick-bed and at 
funerals, as a mere official, the quality of his mercy is certainly 
not ‘ twice blessed,’ if it even blesses them who receive it. In 
the proper preparation and effort of heart and mind to write a 
sermon, & man can gain something which will make him increas- 
ingly and more extensively useful. There is no better exercise 
for the intellectual powers, the affections of the soul, the literary 
taste, and the various literary acquisitions, than the careful prep- 
aration of a written sermon. In conversing with individuals for 
their spiritual good, a minister will derive instruction by the clear- 
er presentation to his own mind of his own views, or have new 
trains of thought awakened by the suggestions of others. Ina 
word, if a man would fulfil his ministry in its best influence on 
the world, let him devote himself earnestly and faithfully to the 
ordinary duties and labors of the ministerial and pastoral life. 
Were we speaking to an ambitious man, and if such a man could 
be sincerely devoted to the labors of the ministry, we might safe- 
ly say: The path of honorable distinction in the Christian minis- 
try, lies among the ordinary duties of the pulpit and the pastoral 
life. An earnest and faithful performance of these duties in the 
true spirit of the Gospel, affords the only hope of extensive use- 
fulness and even of common success. 

A pastor ought to have the same interest and zeal in managing 
a case of mental trouble, in attending upon a sick bed, in ad- 
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ministering consolation and advice to a mourner, in reclaiming a 
backslider, in curing the diseased conscience, in leading a soul to 
the Saviour, that a lawyer has in preparing and managing a suit, 
or a physician or surgeon, his case of sickness or surgery. He 
who devotes his best energies to the pastoral care in this man- 
ner, fulfils his ministry in an eminent degree. He preaches un- 
like other men; his scholastic and literary acquisitions are like 
the ore which is smelted and moulded, and comes to us in forms 
for practical use. When an accomplished scholar is also a highly 
practical man, in any profession, his influence is always great 
It is eminently so in the ministry and the pastoral care. 

But in the nature of things every able and faithful minister of 
the New Testament is a man of public spint. While his first 
arid direct efforts are to instruct and save the people committed 
to his pastoral charge, and he makes this his profession, he wishes 
to live for the world for which Christ died. It has already been 
shown, that the most hopeful way for a man to do this is, to be 
earnestly devoted to his private work as a preacher and pastor. 
There is another way in which we are to fulfil our ministry, and 
which indeed is essential by a reflex influence to the highest 
success in the private labors of the profession. 

To fulfil his ministry, a man must lend his influence to the age 
in which he lives. 

The people to whom he ministers are affected in their charac- 
ter and feelings, by the character and tendencies of the times. 
Unless his own mind is affected in the same way, he does not 
meet their wants and sympathies, he exerts no controlling, guid- 
ing influence even in his private sphere. Now the question 
which every one should put to himself, who wishes to fulfil his 
ministry, should be, How shall I exercise the ministry among my 
flock so as to serve my generation and the world. In answer to 
this question several things may be mentioned, which it is essen- 
tial for a minister to aim at in fulfilling his ministry in its infla- 
ence on the age. 

In order to fulfil his ministry in its influence upon the age, a 
minister must be a scholar. 

The preparation and delivery of mere exhortations addressed to 
the feelings of men, is unworthy of his high office. The great 
truths of natural and revealed religion, and of Christian morals, 
demand of him that study and investigation to define, expound, 
and illustrate them, which will enable him to add something to the 
general stock of knowledge. His sermons may never indeed be 
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published, much less be formed into a system of theology or mor- 
als for a text-book; but he may be the means of instructing his 
hearers in theology and morals, so that through them the world 
may insensibly be advanced by him in sacred knowledge. Many 
ministers are the sons of farmers or mechanics, whose views in 
theology were made distinct and clear through the instructions 
of able ministers, who lived and died obscurely it may be in the 
country village, but to those parents they are indebted for their 
correct impressions in sacred truth, through the prayers at the 
family altar, incidental instructions on some of the deep things in 
religion, and especially by some theological books which the 
preaching and conversation of the pastor led the parents to pur- 
chase for the family library, and which, before the children could 
fully understand them, they had read, or at least became ac- 
quainted with, toa degree which laid the foundation for their 
present doctrinal views, generated in them a taste for theology, 
and perhaps inclined them in early life to think of the Christian 
ministry as their future profession. It was because their pastor 
was a scholar that their father, (or which is quite as likely their 
mother,) became a sound theologian, and these men able minis- 
ters of the New Testament. They now occupy places in re- 
lation to other parents and their children, such as he filled ;—it 
depends on their studies and on their character as scholars and 
divines, how much the world shall be profited in the same way 
in which that man of God has blessed the world, in being indi- 
rectly the means of their consecration and qualification for the 
sacred cflice. 

- The tendency of things for a few years past has perhaps been, to 
assimilate the ministry of our denomination to the habits and pro- 
fessional character of our Methodist brethren who, according to 
their views of duty, are as faithfully devoted to the work of our 
common Lord and Master as we, but whose professional plans and 
habits in the ministry are directed chiefly to a present effect. We 
have encouraged the taste among the people for frequent exhor- 
tations ; preaching has partaken more of the mere hortatory style, 
than in former years. While engaged in such efforts, much study 
is necessarily a weariness to the flesh. The time and strength 
which should be spent in preparing the discourses for the Lord's 
day, have been in too great a degree given to the unnatural and de- 
structive effort to maintain three services on the Sabbath. The 
effect of those services on ministers, is apt to be an indisposition 
to study during the following week. The remarks on this point 
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have reference to ministers in the larger towns and cities, and 
not to those whose situation makes them virtually missionanes. 
Weare bold to declare that, as a general thing, the way in which 
a minister who has the care of a congregation, in a compact place, 
can spend the evening of the Sabbath for the greatest good of 
his people in every respect, is, to rest. His mind and all his sen- 
sibilities are alive to the great work in which he is engaged, and 
if he can then withdraw himself, ordinarily, from the excitement 
and labor of a third service, he will find thoughts and feelings 
crowding upon him for future use, and his whole system will be 
recruited and somewhat replenished for the labors of the ensuing 
week and Sabbath. It seems to many of the people a light thing 
for a pastor to conduct a sabbath evening prayer meeting, and 
“just to make a few remarks ;” but those few remarks are the 
straws by the addition of which to his load, the camel-driver broke 
the back of his camel. Let the rival denominations hold their 
frequent meetings for exhortation, and draw away some of our 
people ; the best way to compete with them is, by the character 
of our stated labors on the Lord’s day, and not by the number or 
the fervor of our religious conventicles. In the end, the pastor who 
commends himself to the consciences, and to the understandings, 
and to the healthy tastes of men, will have more influence, and 
build up a better congregation, than he who seeks to gratify the 
morbid feelings of people in those meetings, which to him, in his 
exhausted state of body and mind at the close of the Sabbath, 
are like the fearful night-sweats of a consumptive piutient.! 

There is one view in which this suggestion is of great practi- 
cal importance. As preachers, the age and world demand that 
we be something more than mere exhorters, and therefore that 
we give more time and strength to our sermons. Far distant be 
the time when we shall know anything supremely in our calling 
but Jesus Christ and him crucified, or be anything more or less 
than ambassadors for Christ. But we see men in our profession 
eminent in scholarship, and taste, of an enviable reputation as 
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1“ The demands of such congregations as expect three sermons on the 
Lord's day, are preposterously absurd. They make a demand which no man 
can adequately meet, An attempt is made to satisfy it. The resalt very short- 
ly is, the congregation begins to complain of the exercises of the pulpit, as be- 
ing crude and insipid. Hurried and frequent preaching upon the affecting and 
important doctrines of salvation, seriously injures and impocerishes the mind, 
exhausts the power of feeling, dries up the dew of a man’s sensibility, and 
leaves the soul to chill in the coldness of apathy.”’—Robert Hall. 
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preachers and writers, who are just as faithful, practical, ardent 
men, and who can be as hortatory, as zealous in promoting per- 
sonal religion, as those who think that scholarship is to Chnstian 
zeal only like oxidation to iron. We cannot promote the high- 
est interests of the souls of men, much less of the churches, un- 
less in addition to personal religion we cultivate our intellectual 
and literary qualities. This age and this country are remarkable 
for youthful zeal and energy in the arts and sciences, which are 
every month receiving contributions from practical mechanics, 
artists and scholars. Creative genius, in this age of improve- 
ment, is crying to the various competitors in the arts of life, 
as the helmsman in the Trojan boat-race did to his oarsmen: 
“ Nunc, nunc insurgite remis?” Shall every galley outstrip ours? 
Shall the pulpit be inferior in the standard of its productions to 
the work-bench and the looms? Shall every man magnify his 
office except the preacher? The statement and illustration and 
the enforcement of Christian truth, must be made in ways adapt- 
ed to the various susceptibilities of man’s nature; for even he 
who came not with excellency of speech, declaring the Gospel of 
God, was a preacher, able and worthy to stand on Mars Hill, 
while a mere canting gospeller could not have uttered words as he 
did to be a model of address, as well as of faithfulness in preach- 
ing. The minds of some good and zealous men need something 
corresponding to the detent in a clock; for a clock which stnkes 
too often, and is as apt to strike thirteen as any other number, 
ceases to be useful. Some of our most eminent English brethren 
confess that there are qualities in the American style of preach- 
ing, which they have observed and copied to their advantage. It 
is to our credit, that our preaching is formed more on the model 
of Baxter, than Barrow; but we do need to filigrane our practical 
style of preaching with the gold of John Howe, and the silver of 
Jeremy Taylor, with a slight infusion of the French arts, Let 
us not only live near to God, and seek to know more of the spirit 
and power of the gospel in our preaching, but let us strive to 
preach so as to advance men in all excellence, as well as save 
their souls. The Bible has as much genius and talent as of other 
excellence ; let our sermons imitate the Bible. So shall our in- 
fluence endure when we are dead. In order to this, we must be 
careful not to waste our intellectual and physical strength. 
When we think of the facilities which the age affords the 
scholar, it seems unpardonable in us if we do not avail ourselves of 
them. The teachers of philology, theology, science and litera- 
Vou. UL No. 12. 65 
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ture arefpoured at ourfeet. It is nota just and discriminating fear 
and censure, which many express at the prolific deliveries of 
modern literature. When the tide is coming in, there will often- 
tumes be rolled upon the beach a somewhat hideous mixture of 
things on the earth, and of things under the earth ;—all the forms of 
sea-weed, driftwood, dead fish, bricks, with enamelled shells, and 
valuable stones ; while here and there a monster of the deep will 
be projected into the small frith or into the spouting horn of the 
rocks, and sharks watch for those who bathe in the surf. Bat 
yet it is a tide that is coming in, a tide with its refreshing breeze, 
a tide that lifts many a heavy laden bark from the sands, and un- 
moors the weary captive from the calms, and fills our stores with 
the riches of other climes. Liberty will always tend to libertin- 
ism; free governments nourish the monsters of ultra democracy 
and freethinking, as the same overflow of the Nile fertilizes Egypt 
and fattens crocodiles. Ifa man now wishes to pursue the study 
of any language, ancient or modem, his only difficulty will be in 
choosing between the many excellent Grammars and Lexicons,— 
or the ‘res angustz domi’ forbid the gratification of his wishes as 
he reads the lists of new editions of classic authors. In English 
literature and criticism, we have cheap editions of the most valua- 
ble writers in prose and poetry, and with them volumes of critical 
Essays, collected from the leading Reviews which have influenced 
the literature of the world for the last half century. Everything 
that can furnish the scholar for his work, is made ready to our 
hands. Now to us, as ministers of the gospel, is committed the 
glorious work of enriching the mind of the world with the trea- 
sures of religions knowledge and moral trath. We must be faith- 
ful to this trust;—by qualifying ourselves, through study and 
learning, to aid society in its progress. 

In fulfilling his ministry in its effect upon the age, a minister is 
bound to promote the great objects of benevolent effort in his day. 

I said in the beginning of this discussion, that while the min- 
istry of the old dispensation was chiefly for the preservation of the 
truth, the ministry of the new dispensation is for its propagation 
and preservation. We have not been baptized with the spint 
of this new dispensation, unless we are active in promoting the 
spread of the gospel and its kindred objects. We ought to take 
a lively interest in the cause of education, and raise the standard 
of the academic preparation of the young for professional life. 
Our benevolent societies should be cherished by us with discnm- 
inating and zealous care. A part of our most earnest efforts for 
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the good of our people, should be to instruct them as to their obliga- 
tions to do good, and the ways of doing it. We must not be jeal- . 
ous or cold towards benevolent institutions ; if they need to be 
improved, let us apply suitable remedies, but insist on having 
their great objects in some way accomplished. 

Some are afraid to urge benevolent efforts and contributions, 
before their people because their salaries are in arrears. If they 
understood human nature and the power of the gospel, or even 
Christian policy, a little better, they would find that the sure way 
to make their people do their duty to them, is to increase the love 
and zeal of their people for the salvation of the world. In ful- 
filling the ministry in our generation, we are to be forward in 
withstanding prevalent errors, and maintaining the opposite 
truths. 

The study of Ecclesiastical History is one of the best means of 
peace of mind and of intelligent preparation in the controversies 
of the age. The human mind is running the round of follies and 
lies trom age to age, and that which hath been, is, or shall be. 
As there is said to be nothing on land, which has not its resem- 
blance and counterpart in something in the sea, so we shall find 
in the history of human opinions, @ correspondent error in past 
ages, to the error of to-day. That old error was fought and over- 
come ; and Church History is a temple where the ‘ spolia opima’ 
are nailed up, “that we through faith and comfort of the 
Scriptures might have hope.” We have little else to do in this 
age of the world, with regard to errors, than to learn their history 
and see their end, and so be ready to meet them as they re-ap- 
pear. This will prevent us from being dismayed at them, and 
also from spending too much of our time and strength upon them, 
as we are always tempted of Satan todo. There are occasions 
when we ought to consider that prayer which the legion of devils 
offered to Christ, ‘ Let us alone ;’—it would be their sorest af- 
fliction, and the lengthening of our tranquillity. There is pre- 
eminent wisdom in one of the counsels of that old bard, 


“ Who saw the Iliad and Odyssey 
Rise to the swelling of the voiceftl sea.” 


He makes Minerva charge Diomede, when she came to excite 
him to the fight, to shun those parts of the field where the war- 
ring deities were fighting, whom she gave his eyes the preterna- 
tural power to see. 
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“ These see thou shun through all the embattled plain, 
Nor rashly strive where human force is vain.”! 


There are times, (they may be rare, but there may be times,) 
when this counsel is profitable even for us. But still the inspired 
exhortation should govern us, “ Earnestly contend for the faith 
once delivered to the saints.” 

The age and the world require of men in fulfilling their minis- 
try, to be living examples of godliness, 

The names of many good men in former times, associated in 
our minds with great moral excellence, are all that remains of 
them. Their works, if published, have gone into oblivion; their 
histories are not read, but tradition delivers their names from one 
age to another, as charmed words. As we see and know nothing 
of the hills and woods and seas in the distant star, that keeps its 
everlasting station on the bosom of the night, but its simple and 
beautiful brightness constitutes its character and value in our 
eyes, so the good name of many a good man, is all that lives after 
him, and takes its place forever in the firmament of human histo- 
ry. There have been great and good men in this commonwealth, 
who without adding much to the literature of their age, have been 
men of such well proportioned and balanced character, have ex- 
cited such love, respect and confidence, that in the regions where 
they lived, their influence is like one of the old shade-trees, which 
is a glory and a blessing to all who live near it. Long and silently 
they grew amid changes and storms, spreading their foliage over 
the young and the old who sit under their shadow, and standing as 
memorials of their own faithfulness and usefulness, and of power- 
ful virtues, the remeinbrance or suggestion of which, as exempli- 
tied by them, has a greater influence on the world, than the writings 
of many of their contemporaries, who in point of intellect may have 
been their superiors. Such influence as they exert was not gain- 
ed by them in a day, or a year; they gained it by walking with 
God, as Enoch did his present influence on the world, whose 
name and brief history in the genealogy of undistinguished men, 
stands forth like a white obelisk among the wind-rows of sand. 
They gained it by their firmness in opposing the errors and follies 
of the day, the “ civium ardor prava jubentium,” by their meek- 
ness under trials, their Christian spirit when provoked and wound- 
ed, by their continuous, steady performance of common duties 
to the best of their ability. Now, though heaven may have with- 
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held from us splendid talents, the power of goodness does not de- 
pend on them; and he who endeavors to be all which the infiu- 
ence of his profession and the Gospel which he preaches ought 
to make him, may in the highest sense fulfil his ministry in its 
effect on the age and world. 

An earnest desire to fulfil the ministry as now suggested, will 
promote ministerial contentment and the permanence of the pas- 
toral relation. 

To a man intent on self-improvement, engaged in profitable 
studies, with resources of learning and a cultivated mind, the tn- 
als and vexations of his situation are less annoying, and are more 
easily borne. Some ministers and churches are sometimes dis- 
turbed by troublesome members; for example, by a man or a 
number of men, whose rough, uncultivated natures make them 
insensible to some of the influences of truth and goodness. They 
are animal in their religion, as they are preéminently in their 
constitution ; they love loud, boisterous preaching, they are chiefly 
interested in the politics of the church. Some ministers flee from 
their places because of such men; but others, intent on pursuits 
which prevent them from being so much disturbed by these men, 
gain the control over them by kind and patient conduct. The 
words of Shakspeare are fulfilled : 


“ You may ride us, with one soft kiss, a thousand furlongs, ere 
With spur we heat an acre.” 


In seeing the mild but powerful influence which some gentle na- 
ture in a pastor exerts upon them, and at last the subdued tone 
and manner of those men, weeping at their errors, there has been 
a pleasant recollection of one of those enduring couplets in the 
New England Primer: 


“ Whales in the sea 
God’s voice obey.” 
We must not admit that the true influence of piety cannot soften 
and subdue the most ungracious character. To flee from such 
men, even from Ahab and from Jezebel, results frequently in find- 
ing only a juniper-tree for a resting place, and in being reproved 
by the still small voice of the Lord God. No reflection is intend- 
ed upon those who have been the subjects of frequent changes 
in the ministry; we all remember the ministerial experience of 
Jonathan Edwards at Northampton; still is it not true, that more 
of scholarship and love of study in pastors, would frequently make 
them more contented in their places ? 
65* 
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If we were more impressed with the duty of self-improvement 
in every kind of excellence, as a means of usefulness in our age 
and in the world, ambition would less frequently make us aspire to 
places of apparently greater usefulness. This temptation among 
pastors, of greater usefulness, is a great and mischievous folly. The 
operation and result of it, is sometimes illustrated by the fable of a 
bottle, in which a fermentation was going on, and made the vessel 
feel, that could it but have greater scope for its pent up energies, 
it would fill immensity ;—it burst, and was “ like water spilled on 
the ground, which could uot be gathered up.” 

There is a cause of changes in the ministry, which the piety 
and scholarship of the best of men find it difficult to withstand, 
and that is, the insufficiency of the salary, or the irregulanty with 
which it is paid. If the experience of ministers, even in New 
England, could be spread before the world, there would be found 
tales of exquisite suffering which would astonish the churches. 
The secret sorrows which are thus occasioned, cannot be pro- 
claimed; the sufferer would destroy his influence to speak of 
them ; he would give occasion to enemies to exult and reproach, 
and so he buries his sorrows “ darkly, at dead of night,” as the 
British soldiers buried Sir John Moore, for fear of the enemy. 

One of the most useful men to any church and society, as ma- 
ny know by experience, is a prompt, gentlemanly Treasurer. On 
the appointed days, and perhaps at the same hour on those days, 
he makes his appearance at the Pastor's house, and the Pastor 
sees in him, as it were, a whole congregation earnest to fulfil their 
obligations to their minister. The bonds of love, through a deli- 
eate sense of obligation and gratitude, insensibly grow stronger 
in the Pastor's heart. He respects his people more, he is admo- 
nished and quickened in his duties. But when the Treasurer 
comes far behind his time, and then pays over only a small part 
of the large arrears, and dolefully tells the minister that the Soci- 
ety is very poor, and that they find it exceedingly difficult to raise 
his salary, then the minister and his wife have long and sad con- 
ferences about their straitened circumstances; they meditate an 
encroachment upon the little property which a relative left her, 
the knowledge of which is the reason felt or assigned by some 
parishioners for refusing to pay their dues. From the experience 
which brethren in the ministry have related in confidence, it may 
be asserted, that if there be any cruelty and any suffering which 
is peculiarly exquisite and keen, it may be found in the treatment 
of a sensitive pastor by an unfaithful people, and in his secret sor- 
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rows on account of it. All men love to be paid promptly. It is 
& universal truth, that ‘ short reckonings make long friends.’ You 
never pay money to a laborer or tradesman promptly and with 
willing mind, without putting him in good humor. How freely 
he speaks about the weather, inquires for the health of your fami- 
ly, indulges his innocent wit, smiles, thanks you, and makes you 
feel that you are one of his benefactors and fnends. Now if any 
man taunts ministers for loving to be paid promptly and cheerful- 
ly, they may say to him, in the words of Terence, “ Homo sum, 
et nil humanum a me alienum puto;” and if he asks what that 
means, it might not be unkind to tell him, that if he had had a 
more liberal education, he would both have known the English 
of it, and never would have uttered the reproach. 

Instead of sundening the pastoral relation with a spirit of im- 
patience or retaliation under tnals, we should look at them asa 
part of our personal education for greater usefulness here and 
happiness hereafter. Among our losses here, we shall in heaven 
count the loss of an affliction our greatest calamity. For many a 
loss will be made up to us there, but the lost benefit of afflictions 
can never be repaired. 

To fulfil the ministry, in its highest sense, is the best prepara- 
tion for a future state. 

We are not ministers only; we are Christians, as we hope and 
believe, and we have each an immortal soul. My destiny as an 
immortal spirit, my character as a Christian, are of more intrinsic 
importance to me than my official, professional calling ; and it be- 
comes me to make that calling subservient to the deathless in- 
terests of my soul, in my future, endless state. Ceasing then, to 
be, professionally, teachers, we are to become learners, to have 
teachers, and take our place among the spirits of just men, as they 
pursue the path of life in their discoveries of the Godhead and of 
the universe. Ministers are like men who are keeping school 
while fitting for college. Rising from the capacity and employ- 
ment of school-masters in our preparatory state, we are soon to 
enter as it were a university where boundless fields of knowledge, 
and sciences, it may be, numerous and different as the various 
worlds to be explored, with their varying natural history and phy- 
sical constitution, are to be opened before us, our faculties adapt- 
ed to these pursuits, our affections towards God and the compan- 
ions of our happy immortality increasing with the increase of our 
knowledge and powers. But this will not hinder us, it is true, 
from becoming teachers again. 
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For such a state, intellectual and moral, but chiefly excellent 
and desirable of course in its moral and spiritual character and 
influences, man is placed in this world to prepare. As ministers 
we have all the means of preparation for it which others enjoy, 
and some in addition. Our professional duty leads us to study 
spiritual things; we must define our ideas of them, we spend 
much of our time in writing upon them, and in conveying to others 
our conceptions of them. To qualify us for this work, God be- 
stows upon us special spiritual gifts, the whole church of the liv- 
ing God prays for us, and in answer to their prayers, and to make 
us useful to them in spiritual knowledge and affections, “the 
God of all comfort comforteth us in all our tribulation, that we 
may be able to comfort them which are in any trouble, by the 
comfort wherewith we ourselves are comforted of God.” (2 Cor. 
1: 4.) When, therefore, this service for the church of Christ 
which we fulfil in the ministry is finished, we go as the spirits of 
just men made perfect go, to enter upon the employments and 
enjoyments of Heaven. There without doubt the happiness, the 
attainments, of that man will be chiefly to be desired who has 
made this ministry exert its highest influence on his mind and 
heart. We may covet the joy of that man who on earth was 
chiefly employed in studying, in illustrating in his preaching, the 
unsearchable riches of Christ; to him Christ will be preéminently 
the Word, the Logos, of the Godhead; the atmosphere of his 
mind will have been peculiarly fitted, to receive from Him who is 
the brightness of the father’s glory a degree of light which no un- 
fallen seraph could so fully enjoy. If with full spint of the Chris- 
tian ministry that man shall have embraced the world in his libe- 
ral and earnest charity, and lived to promote the kingdom of 
Christ on earth, angels might desire the expenence of that man 
in heaven qualified by such preparation for the enjoyments and 
employments of eternity. 

But in addition to this influence of his earthly ministry upon 
his mind and heart, which is in addition to that of other men, look 
at him as having been the means of saving many from destruc- 
tion. He is recognised by them as the faithful friend to whom 
under God they owe their salvation. It is said by a distinguished 
writer, that it is natural to man to lose in after life the reverence 
which he once felt for the teacher of his youth. But this change 
of feeling is only the effect of the change in our general feelings 
from childhood to manhood, or else of a discovery, that the things 
which we learned had not the intrinsic interest with which our 
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fancy clothed them. There is no feeling apart from natural affec- 
tion deeper and stronger, than that of one who has acquired some 
valuable knowledge, towards him who kindly imparted it. Nei- 
ther is there any hatred more intense, than that of one who has 
been misled in his intellectual pursuits or in his moral sentiments, 
towards his incompetent or false teacher, when the pupil comes 
to years of maturity. If you are conscious of having suffered in 
the acquisition of knowledge or in the formation of your mind, 
from the incapacity or errors of a bad teacher, there are times 
when you secretly feel that no punishment would be too severe 
for him. You would almost be willing to see him turning the 
everlasting and fruitless wheel of Ixion, or rolling up, with Sisy- 
phus, the ever descending stone. The martyrdom of the man of 
whom St. Chrysostom tells us, placed alive in a bag of snakes, 
would not be an inappropriate vengeance for him who corrupted 
your imagination and perverted your moral sense. The future 
condition of that man is more to be deprecated than anything 
else, who spent his life as a teacher of a false religion, on whom 
@ great congregation of souls in hell will pour their curses, while 
he in the lower deep to which he flies from their sight, thinks of 
the souls whom he kept from Christ and heaven. But, in con- 
trast, give us the joy of that man whose scriptural and discrimi- 
nating and faithful efforts shall have brought many from darkness 
into God’s marvellous light. His face, his voice, his words, will 
be identified with their happiest recollections of earth, and min- 
gle with their richest experience in heaven. O let us take heed 
to the ministry which we have received in the Lord, fraught with 
such consequences, that we fulfil it. 

The intrinsic honor and rewards, and the influence of this minis- 
try on us, do not depend on place, or the number, or the character 
and standing in society, of those who attend upon our ministra- 
tions. He who does nothing but fulfil this ministry, who exer- 
cises the care, or as the old writers have it, with a sort of double 
sense in the word, the cure of souls, and makes continual procla- 
mation of the gospel, fulfils the highest ends for which man is 
made. In order to fulfil them, we must pursue nothing incon- 
sistent with fulfilling our ministry. Philip of Macedon asked his 
son Alexander if he were not ashamed that he could play so well 
on the flute? The reproof, though, in that instance, misplaced, 
conveys a useful lesson. "We may have, indeed, it may be said, 
we must have, some diversion for our thoughts and hands; health 
of body and of mind require it. But if we play on any “ flute” 
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to the neglect of our duty, if our interest in anything else absorbs 
or divides our zeal, we cease to be useful in the ministry in the 
highest sense. For no man can have more than one great object 
of pursuit, if he is supremely devoted and faithful in his calling. 

Perhaps there is no object of greater interest to Christ and an- 
gels, than a good minister of Jesus, fulfilling his ministry in a re- 
tired and humble situation, or in a place of difficulty and trial. 
Could we see the interest which heaven feels and expresses in 
the Christian ministry, we should no doubt receive a fresh impulse 
in our work. Have the Apostles and the long line of deceased 
ministers, forgotten those who have succeeded them in the work 
which was dearer to them than anything else on earth, and which 
in its progressive accomplishment is more important than any- 
thing below the sun? Do the pilgrim fathers and the early New 
England ministry never think of us? Do the Mayhews never 
turn their thoughts to Martha’s Vineyard, nor the Mathers to 
Boston, nor Eliot to Roxbury, and all the band of good ministers 
to their successors in these labors aad toils? We know not what 
interest they excite in us among the heavenly hosts, nor what an 
unseen presence there is every Sabbath in our congregations. 
The judicions Doddridge, speaking of our ministrations in the 
house of God says: 

“The heavenly natives with delight 
Hover around the sacred place; 
Nor scorn to learn from mortal tongues, 
The wonders of redeeming grace.” 


A great Christian poet* speaks of “ Church bells beyond the 
stars heard.” Among those mountains, or in that small village on 
the sea shore, where an obscure pastor preaches, as he supposes, 
to only a few souls, the Sabbath bell perhaps, brings to his au- 
dience the angels of God, who are instructed by his Chnstian ex- 
perience and his views of the gospel, and when that humble pas- 
tor is at last caught up to heaven, he finds that he is loved and 
honored there beyond his utmost expectation. In opposing the 
follies of Swedenborgianism, let us not forget that ‘‘ we are com- 
passed about with a great cloud of witnesses,” nor that angels are 
“sent forth to minister to them who shall be heirs of salvation.” 

But there is another consideration of greater interest and im- 
portance. When we meet Christ, we shall find that he has had 
his opinion of us, and entertains certain feelings towards us, in 





* George Herbert. The Church—Prayer. 
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regard to the spirit and manner in which we have been doing our 
work. “ Will it then be,” says one, “will it then be a matter of 
indifference to him who distributes the crowns and allots the 
thrones of heaven, whether you have been among the most faith- 
ful and diligent, or the most slothful and negligent of his ser- 
vants?’ It is an interesting thought that they who have been 
companions and fellow Jaborers in these churches for Jesus’ sake, 
are to know and love each other in heaven. They should there- 
fore “let brotherly love continue ;” endeavor to see eye to eye in 
everything; and, until they can do this, cherish kind feelings to- 
wards each other, and by their continued union, their increasing re- 
spectability as professional men, their devotedness to their work, ad- 
vance the interests of their common faith. While we do not neg- 
lect ancient and modern literature, and theological science, let us 
read more frequently such books as Baxter’s Reformed Pastor, 
and Doddridge’s Essay on the Evil and Danger of neglecting 
souls. Our pulpits and our pastoral walks are not only determin- 
ing our influence in the world, but they are to be the objects of 
vivid recollections in eternity. “ My pulpit!’ what words are 
these to every pastor! what associations will cluster round the 
remembrance of that place in my mind forever and ever! A min- 
ister is standing in eternity by the side of some king who is luok- 
ing back on his earthly throne, a king on whose realms the sun 
never set, and the minister is looking back to his pulpit. On the 
king’s realms the sun has at last set forever, but on the subjects 
of a successful ministry the sun of righteousness arises forever 
with healing on his wings. That king can never bless God for 
his kingdom and throne with the feelings with which a minister 
will say, “ And I thank Christ Jesus my Lord in that he counted 
me faithful, putting me into the ministry.” “My pulpit” The 


character and history of its ministrations, will determine my future 
crown and throne. 
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ARTICLE VI. 


THE TRINITY. 


[Transiated by Rev. H. B. Smith, West Amesbury, Mass., from the Theological Lectures of 
Dr. A. D. C. Twesten, Professor of Theology in the University of Berlin. Contimued from 
No. XI. p. 539.) 


Intropuctory Norte. 


[There are several reasons which might be urged, for present- 
ing in the pages of this Review such a discussion of the doctrine 
of the Trinity as is contained in this article. In the first place, 
the article is of interest in connection with the present condition 
of German theology. Since the times when a negative Rational- 
ism prevailed in that country, it is the first elaborate attempt Jo 
uphold this doctrine in its orthodox form. These lectures of Dr. 
Twesten awakened a new interest in this subject among the 
Germans ; and in the more recent discussions, they are uniformly 
referred to with respect, and as an authority. In the second 
place, it is of value for the historical materials with which it is 
filled. While it does not profess to contain a history of the doc- 
trine, it shows on every page the thorough study which the author 
has bestowed upon the works of the ablest theologians. The 
subsequent sections are especially valuable, as exhibiting the 
force and pertinency of many of the distinctions of the Scholas- 
tics. No treatise by English or American theologians with which 
Wwe are acquainted, contains so much of valuable material from 
like sources. It might be urged, again, that every thorough and 
fair-minded disquisition upon a doctrine of so much importance, 
should be received with candor, and may be read with profit, be- 
cause it may disclose some new aspects and relations of an inex- 
haustible truth. No doctrine presents itself to every mind in the 
same relations; and the more important the doctrine, and the 
more thorough the study of it, the greater variety will there be in 
the modes of its application and illustration. The more we love 
a doctrine, the more shall we think about it; and the more we 
think about it, the more shall we see its connection with other 
truths ; and every one who reverences and loves and thinks about 
the truth, may aid us in our own studies, even though we do not 
think all his speculations sound. In the fourth place, in respect 
to this particular doctrine, it is well known, that the most ortho- 
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dox divines, while assenting to the fundamental formula, have 
differed in the way in which they have explained and defended 
it; and this fact should keep us from arguing that an exposition 
which is new to us, is therefore an unwarrantable speculation 
and a hazardous tampering with the faith. The doctrine is con- 
tained in the Bible, and it rests upon the authority of the Bible ; 
and this is what Dr. Twesten maintains. But the formula is not 
in the Bible; and the business of the theologian who embraces 
this formula is, to show that it best expresses the true sense of 
the Scriptures, and to defend it against philosophical and other 
objections. We who hold the same formula, may perhaps be in- 
terested in seeing how a German explains it; and we, who en- 
counter the same objections, might at least be willing to read 
how they are met and answered elsewhere; even though we 
may not think that the exposition and the defence are as good as 
our.own. And as to philosophising—without some degree of it, 
we can hardly see how the formula can be fully explained ; and 
when a philosophical objection is made to our statement of a doc- 
trine, it is surely not unworthy of a Christian to attempt to an- 
swer it philosophically. 

The whole development of this doctrine in the following pages, 
rests upon the assumption, that the distinction of the first and se- 
cond persons of the Trinity as Father and Son, is immanent in 
the Godhead. This position the author has not fortified by argu- 
ments, for in Germany it is generally taken for granted. Those 
who wish to see it more fully discussed, may find it in the Letters 
of Professor Stuart, and in an Article on the Sonship of Christ, 
reprinted in a volume of selections from the Princeton Repertory. 

Some account of the author of these Lectures may be found 


in the Bib. Sac., Vol. L p. 768.—Tr.| 


§ 5. One Nature and Three Persons. 


Tue fundamental formula for the doctrine of the Trinity as de- 
fined by the church is, that in one divine essence or nature there 
are three Persons, distinguished from each other by certain 
characteristics, and indivisibly participating in that one nature. 
To get at the meaning of this formula, the first thing of which we 
naturally think, is a comparison with several human individuals, 
who have the same human nature; only we ought not, at the 
same time, to forget the entire difference between any such rela- 
tion and that of the three divine persons. When we speak of 
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finite things, by their nature or essence, we usually understand 
only the genus to which they belong, and the unity which we 
ascribe to different individuals under this genus, is an abstract 
unity, existing only in our conceptions. But the divine essence 
(considered as comprehending all the divine perfections), is no 
mere notion, but includes in itself actual being, and its anity isa 
real, numerical unity. Hence, as the Athanasian creed has it, 
we may not speak of three Gods, as we do of three men. Since 
unity belongs to the divine essence, the use of the plural in this 
case would involve a contradiction ; there are three who have 
divinity, but these three are one God, and their consubstantiality 
(opooveta) does not consist in their having a common nature, bat 
in a real unity of nature.—From this view the notion of person, 
as we ascribe it to the Godhead, is to be determined. We can- 
not take for granted that this notion is correctly given elsewhere; 
nor should we allow ourselves, as not seldom happens even in 
scientific treatises, to be too much guided by the current signifi- 
cation of the word. When we speak of the Three Persons in 
the Godhead, and of three human persons, we cannot by any 
possibility mean just the same thing; although there must still 
be a certain analogy to justify the use of the same expression. 
As we ordinarily use the word person, the assumption of three 
divine persons will call up tritheistic conceptions in most minds. 
But the objection which the Oriental church made to this word, 
that it seemed to favor a modalistic view of the Trinity, shows as 
how remote any such views were from the originators of this ter- 
minology. Augustin puts us in the nght point of view where he 
says :! “ Jn truth, since the Father is not the Son, and the Son is 
not the Father, and the Holy Spirit, who is also called the gift of 
God, can neither be the Father nor the Son, there are at any rate 
three ; yet, when it is asked, what three? straightway great pov- 
erty weighs upon human speech ; yet we say, three persons, not 
because that is what should be said, but that we may not keep 
silence, (non ut illud diceretur sed ne taceretur).” 

The point from which we started, and which we have hitherto 
sought to establish, is this: that as we find it necessary to make 
a distinction in the divine Being between different attributes be- 
longing to the same subject, so it is necessary to distinguish dif 
ferent subjects or persons, having the same attributes, or the 
same essence. When we then think of Father, Son aad Spint, 
as divine persons, we think of them as subjects having divine at- 

: Aug. de Trin. v. 9. 
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tnbutes. If we define this notion further, by adding that we are 
to conceive of them as subjects (persons), who are really and es- 
sentially such, that is, who cannot again be taken as predicates, 
(as can the notions of qualities, or those generic and specific no- 
tions, which after Aristotle are called swbstantiae secundae') ; and, 
since here no mere subjective, but a real objective distinction is 
intended, if we choose instead of a logical a more metaphysical 
expression—instead of subject, the word suppositum or substance ; 
if we add to this, that, since the Godhead is to be conceived of 
as essentially indivisible and as intelligence, that such a subject 
Or suppositum can neither consist of parts nor be a part of any 
other, and that the attnbute of intelligence must necessarily be- 
long to it;—if we take these points together, we have got the 
definition of a divine Person usually given in the schools: Stp- 
positum intelligens, or Substantia individua intelligens, quae non est 
pars aut qualitas im alo, sed proprie subsistit.2 Thus far the same 
definition will pass also for human personality. But the propria 
subststentia makes a difficulty ; in relation to man, since he does not 
subsist absolutely for himself, nor independent even of other finite 
beings, much less of the infinite being; and, in relation to God, 
of whom we here speak, since it seems to be limited by the re- 





1 Aristot. Categor. cp. v. (Casaub.) The notion man, e.g., is indeed the 
subject of the attributes belonging to man, but it can again be used as a predi- 
cate; but the notion of a human individual, or the notion /, can only take the 
place of the subject, excepting in tautological sentences. Just so is God the 
subject of the divine attributes, but can at the same time be used as pre- 
dicate for the Father, Son and Spirit, while these latter can only be used 
as subjects. Since, now, to exist only as subject, is the logical sign of sub- 
stance (conf. among others Kant, Krit. d. rein, Vernunft, S. 149), we may on this 
account hold ourselves justified in applying to them the notion of érécractc, of 
subsistence, and that in the sense in which e. g. Quenstedt describes person,—as 
substantia individua intelligens, per se ultimato et immediate subsistens, so that 
it may be distinguished a substantiis secundis, quae per se subsistunt, sed medi- 
ate et in substantiis primis s, individuis ; we understand—as in itself a last sub- 
ject, beyond which we cannot go, seeking a subject for certain predicates, 

* To this definition two points are usually added, viz.zrcommunicabilis, and, non 
susteniata ab alio. But the second of these would seem to be less essential, 
when we consider the humanity of Christ, which, in virtue of the dvuvooracia, 
[impersonalitas, i. e. wanting in proper subsistence ; others give it as évu7oc- 
ragia, meaning the subsistence of the human person in the divine nature of the 
Logos,] ascribed to it, did not exist by itself, but was borne by his divinity ; or, 
in union with the divine nature, formed one person. These points, also, are 
only a repetition of what is contained in the others ; for the first means, that 
the notion of person cannot, like that of nature, be the predicate of another 
subject ; and the second is nothing more than a repetition of proper subsistence, 
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lation of the divine persons, partly to one another and partly to 
the divine essence. On this account, some theologians have been 
led to make the additional statement, that the subsistence of the 
divine persons is not absolute but merely relative.| Some have 
even called it a subsistentia incompleta. But it is impossible to 
see what is gained in this way; instead of getting a clear notion 
of this relation, we are only disturbed and confused about the 
very definition from which we started, by a partial, one knows 
not how far-reaching, revocation. We must come back to this, 
that we ought not to make a definition of a divine person without 
reference to the divine nature. Considered in this relation, now, 
we may look at it either abstractly or concretely.2 Concvetely, a 
divine person is the divine nature itself, impressed with a certain 
hypostatic character, (ipsa essentia divina certo charactere hy- 
postatico insignita) ;3 Father, Son and Spirit are the same God, 
the same divine essence, conceived of as generating, as generat- 
ed, and as proceeding—(eadem essentia in Patre est ayerrnras, 
in Filio yeysyzos, in Spiritu S. éxnogevzoc).4 Taken abstractly, a 
divine person is the mode in which the divine nature has existed 
from eternity,> (modus quo existit id quod Deus est, qui triplex est, 
@ se existere, generatum esse, procedere) ;6 or, it is one of those 
relations which we are obliged to distinguish in the divine nature, 
either to itself, or to the revelation of itself, considered as having 
a real subsistence ;7— it is these internal relations, which involve 





1 Conf. Baier, P. 1. cp. 1. § 33. not. 6.—Buddeus, L. I. ep. 1. § 51. not. 

* Quenstedt de Trin. Sct. 1. dec. 8; 'Yrdaracre concrete et materialiter, prout 
implicat simul rem ipsam et rei modum, notat essentiam charactere hy postatico 
insignitam ; abstracte vel formaliter ipsam subsistentiam, quae est actus, mo- 
dus s. gradus ultimus, quo natura intelligens subsistit complete et incommuni- 
cabiliter. Conf. Buddeus, Lib. II. cp. 1. § 51. not. pag. 301. In the notion of 
@ person we have both; the conception of the nature which has personal sub- 
sistence in an individual, as the matter (or substance) ; and the conception of 
this personal subsistence itself, as the form. If we take both together, we 
think of the person concretely ; if the last by itself, abstractly. When we 
speak of the three persons in the divine nature, the abstract predominates : 
(Quando unius essentiae divinae individuae tres personae dicuntur, intelligun- 
tur tres niodi subsistendi, quorum unusquisque implicat materialiter unam il- 
lam essentiam divinam. Quenst. de Trin. Sct. [I. qu. 1. da. obs. 5. 

3 Gerhard. exeges. L. II]. § 57; Quenst. 1. c. 

4 Gerhard, loc. HI. § 85. 

® ‘O dvapyoc tpdrog Tig didiov tmdpfews. John of Damascus in dialect. c. 66. 

® Ursinus in explicatt. catech. P. I. p. 249 (ed. 1591). 

7 Relatio subsistens in divina natura. quinas in Summ. P. I. qu. XXX. 
art. ] and 2. Conf. qu. XXIX. art. 4; Persona divina relationem originis sig- 
nificat per modum substantiae. That is, relatio in divinis non est sicat acci- 
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necessary distinctions in the very Godhead, that make up the 
notion of a divine person. There are, as we have seen, certain 
necessary relations which we are obliged to make in God ; there 
is the being of the divine essence through, from and in ttself, (das 
Durch-, Aus- und In sich Seyn des géttlichen Wesens); there are 
the distinctions in God, considered as absolute subject, which we 
may express by generating, generated, and returning into himself ; 
and in reference to the work of redemption, there are the distinc- 
tions of sending, sent, and proceeding ; these different relations, 
which we are obliged to recognise in God, are now the very 
things which constitute the notion of a divine person. 

In giving a description of any human person, also, we define 
or limit the general traits of human nature, and thus bring out the 
contrasted elements of this one character, in such a form, that the 
description will not apply to more than one individual. But we 
have here to consider, on the one hand, that the essence of hu- 
manity is such that it can be divided among different persons, 
and become in some respects a different thing in every person. 
As Gerhard says: “Every human person has his own incommu- 
nicable essence; the persons of the Trinity have one and the 
game communicable essence.”!1 The nature common to ali men 
is susceptible of different modifications, and actually receives such 
in different individuals; the divine nature or essence is no such 
abstract general notion, and hence excludes such a plurality. 
On the other hand, in man essence and being (or nature and ex- 
istence) are not identical, and the difference of being (that is, in 
different persons), is more than a mere relation of subsistence 
along with perfeet unity of nature. But in God, as his being is 
not really different from his nature, so these relations are not, nor 
do they add anything to it; although the relations are totally dif- 
ferent one from the other. “ Relation compared with essence,” 
says Aquinas, “ does not differ in fact but only in reason; but com- 
pared with an opposite relation, by virtue of the opposition it has 
a real distinction. Thus, too, Quenstedt: “ The relations them- 
selves are indeed distingnished from the essence only by reason, 


dens inhaerens subjecto, sed est ipsa divina essentia, unde est subsistens sicut 
essentia divina subsistit; sicut ergo deitas est Deus, ita paternitas divina est 
Deus Pater, qui est persona divina ; persona igitur divina significat relationem 
ut subsistentem. 

» Gerhard. exeg. L. UI. § G2: eonf. Quenstedt de Trin. Sct. I]. didA. obs. 19 
In diversis suppositis hamanis tres substernuntur humanitates vel essentiae 
numero diversae, in divinis autem una tantum numero essentia. S8o too, Tho 
mas Aquinas, Summ. P. 1. Foi art. 3. 
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among themselves however they differ so that they likewise 
make a real distinction of persons, and these would be distin- 
guished from each other even if all operation of the human in- 
tellect were to cease.”! From this comes the position: “ In divi- 
nis essentia et persona differunt ratione, ipsae vero tres personae 
a se differunt realiter."2 How we may conceive of these relations 
as distinct from one another, and yet not distinct from the nature 
of God, is well illustrated in Keckermann,} by the relation of ex- 
istence, and mode of existence. ‘“ E. g. one and the same hand 
is now shut and now open; the closed hand is not a different 
one from the opened, and yet the fist differs and is distinguished 
from the opened hand; yet it is not really distinguished, but in 
the mode... . As therefore the degree of heat is not the heat, and 
the degree of light is not the light; thus, too, the modes of things 
are not the things themselves, but are something pertaining to the 
things. A more obscure light and a more clear light, are not two 
things (res et res), are not light and light, but one and the same 
light with a certain mode or degree; which degree is distinguish- 
ed from the light itself not really, nor yet by reason or thought 
alone, but as certain modes from the thing modified.” That is, 
the distinction is not arbitrary, but there is something in the thing 
itself which justifies it. It will be still more appropriate to refer 
for illustration to that threefold relation, which in the previous 
section we found to be the condition of self-consciousness ; where 
the J makes itself its own object, and in this object again recog- 
nises itself. Here there are certain antagonisms, the making it- 
self an object, and the being made such, the giving itself to be 
known and the being known, which must be looked upon as 
really different from one another; and yet, this threefold £ which 
makes itself an object, which is made such, and which knows it- 
self as such, is only one J by virtue of a unity which is not merely 
generic but numerical ; only it is conceived of in different relations 
to itself. These relations are not really distinct from the [ which 
without them would not be J yet in our conceptions of them they 
are distinguished from it, and that too by a necessity which exists 
in the very nature of self-consciousness. Yet we repeat, that 
thus we can only analogically illustrate the sense of the defini- 


1 Thomas in Summ. P. 1. qu. XXXIX.a.]. Quenstedt de Trin. Set. 1. dée. 
16, not. 3. So Gerhard (loc. de natura Dei § 85): proprietas personalis nihil 
reale addit essentiae, sed tantum efficit, ut distinctus sit a Patre Filius. 

* Hutter in loc. de Trin. Pers, prop.1V. Quenstedt, 1. c. 

3 Systema theol. Lib. I. c. 4. 
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tions of the church respecting our doctrine, but cannot exhaust or 
adequately express them. Still we may perhaps hope by such a 
more precise development, to meet many misconceptions, which 
arise from an imperfect knowledge or rude apprehension of the 
relation of the three Persons to the one Nature. 

' ‘We will next proceed to consider some of the objections made 
to this doctrine. They are thus summarily expressed by De 
Wette, in his “ Doctrinal Theology of the Lutheran Church,” § 41. 
“ By the current definition of a Person in the Trinity, we are 
brought near to Tritheism; the precautionary statements which 
are made to prevent this, lead us to a modalistic (or Sabellian) 
view of the doctrine; by other distinctions, again, we are kept 
back from this, so that we remain in suspense between the two; 
but still, the whole representation of the doctrine is such, that we 
cannot avoid the notion of a plurality, of a compounding, and of 
such relations in the divine nature as wholly exclude the idea 
that God is an absolute being.” 

But, from the view already given it is clear that the doctrine of 
the church is equally removed from tritheism, and from modalism. 
With respect to tritheism, the objection may be stated in the 
words which De Wette quotes from Ammon’s Swnma: “ An in- 
dividual and intelligent substance (which is the definition of per- 

. son), ought also to have an individual will, belonging to himself 
alone, and if so, then there remains little, or no distinction between 
person and nature.” We grant this fully so far as this, that a di- 
vine person, thought of concretely, is not something really dis- 
tinct from the nature of God, and that it must have the divine 
will, as well as all the other attributes, in common; but from this 
too it is clear that, in addition to the will, which is comprehended 
in the essence of the Godhead, we ought not to speak also of a 
will as belonging to any single person in the Godhead, as a spe- 
cial will. Just as, according to the Athanasian creed, though 
Father, Son and Spirit are almighty, “there are not three Al- 
mighties, but one Almighty:” so, though Father, Son and Spirit 
are intelligent subjects, and therefore subjects endowed with will, 
yet we cannot speak of three wills, but only of one will of God; 
which will, however, as the nature of Ged in general, has a three- 
fold subsistence, that is, is to be conceived of under a threefold 
relation. And although, again, these relations of the divine na- 
ture are distinguished only by reason, distinctione rationis,| yet it 


} As John of Damascus says: 70 pév év Kai xowdy mpayparte Sewpeirat da 
Td rabroy rio oboiag Kat Tig bvepyeiag Kal Tod PeAquaroc, Exisvoia dd rd dig- 
pnuévoy. 
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dees not follow from this that the doctrine of the church is mo- 
dalistic, or that according to it the difference of persons is to be 
regarded as having a mere subjective foundation: for, that dis- 
tinction is, destinctio rationts ratwctnatae, not ratiocinantis, that is, 
such that the occasion of making it, and some foundation for it, 
are found in the thing itself. 

Yet the objection, that between the two views, tritheism and 
modalism, we remain as it were in suspense, is so far not with- 
out foundation, as it is certainly difficult for us to bring together 
the unity and the threeness in one thought. But is this, then, ab- 
solutely requisite? Is this the only case in which it is neces- 
sary, or advisable, to bring the apparently conflicting elements or 
aspects of the truth in separate parts before our minds, and to see 
their unity in the fact that each element demands and leads to 
the other as the complement of itself ? 

There is at least one such case, the relation of our free actions 
to the divine foreordination and codperation. Here also it is dif- 
ficult for us to conceive of the same action as dependent upon a 
free determination of the will, by virtue of which it could be other 
than it is, and at the same time as dependent upon God’s decree, 
in which it is comprehended as the definite action which it is, 
and no other. Here we are obliged to separate two points of 
view, that of contemplation, in which the consciousness of our 

upon God preponderates, and that of practical con- 
viction, in which the consciousness of our free self-determination 
preponderates. The unity of the two, however, must be necessa- 
rly presupposed and held fast, since, in each of them we have 
only one aspect of a truth which is completed only by the other. 
Thus it is here also. There are first of all different elements of 
religious consciousness, in which we encounter the unity and the 
threeness; the former, in our general sense of the equal depend- 
ence of ali things upon God; the latter in our conscious experi- 
ence of redemption through Christ! But since in the Christian 
mind these elements are constantly interchanged and intermin- 
gied, it is impossible for us to hold fast to the unity or to the 
threeness alone. If we first think of God as absolutely one, as the 


original ground of the manifoid forms of things, yet the specuia- 


1 Pezel, Theol. Melancth. P. 1. de Trib. Pers, arg. 1: When God is contrasted 
with his creatures, unity is mentioned, because there is one creative essence, 
and yet the three persons constitute that creative essence ; but the persons are 
distinguished when the divinity is described as it is in itself, and when we 
speak of the incarnation of the Son and the mission of the Holy Spirit. 
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tive development of the idea of revelation, and of a personal 
and intelligent being compels us to make a distinction in the re- 
lations which this one original being bears to himself, and to the 
world; or, if speculation does not lead us to do this, yet willa 
living Christian consciousness compel us to advance from the 
feeling of general dependence, to that of our special dependence, 
as exhibited in the higher life which we have received from 
Christ, and accordingly to make the distinction in God, of Father, 
Son and Spint. If, on the other hand, we begin with the con- 
sciousness of redemption, and of the connection, inseparable from 
this, of our new life with the agency of the Father, the Son 
and the Holy Ghost, with, through and in whom, we are recon- 
ciled and made partakers of the fulness of truth and grace (John 
1: 16, 17); and if we see that these three must be conceived of 
as having a truly divine nature, we need then only to get a clear 
conception of what it means, to have a divine nature, in order at 
once to see that this nature must necessarily have a unity, and, 
consequently, that the distinction of the three persons must be 
expressed in such a way as to show that they are not in fact 
something independent of this one nature, or inconsistent with its 
unity. Thus it is, as a father of the church has somewhere said, 
that the one light of the divine essence separates itself before our 
eyes into three flames, and these flow together again into one 
light; in this perpetual transition and movement, the religious 
consciousness has its life. And this is what the doctrine of the 
church expresses in its way, even as De Wette has it; when 
any one thinks himself brought by this doctrine near to a trithe- 
istic conception of the Godhead, it speaks against any dismem- 
berment of the divine nature, in a way that would seem to lead 
to a modalistic view of the Trinity; and yet it avoids this, again, 
by other distinctions in which it enforces the objective character 
of the personal distinctions in the Godhead. We cannot succeed 
in transforming what is modze into an inflexible and fixed image; 
not because we have not the appropriate definitions and concep- 
tions, but because we have not an adequate and living vision, 
(our own self consciousness as we said furnishes us with an anal- 
ogy); but this sest be wanting to us, because we are not God 
himself, and so far this doctrine necessarily remains a mystery. 
No one knows the Father but the Son, and no one the Son but 
the Father (Matt. 11: 27); but we must receive with faith what 
the Son has revealed to us. 

But, continues the objector, with this representation of the doc- 
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trine we cannot keep clear of the notion of a plurality, of a com- 
pounding, and of such relations, in the divine nature, as destroy 
the idea of God as an absolute being. 

In the first place, then, as to a plurality in the divine nature. 
The scholastics had much to say of the relation of number to the 
divine unity, since Boethius had put forth the canon: vere semum 
esse, in quo nullus sit nwmerus. Peter the Lombard sought to avoid 
the difficulty by saying, that number in its application to God and 
divine things, had only a negative meaning: “ these things are 
rather said to exclnde what is not in God than to assert what is” 
(Sentent. lib. I. dist. 24). He thought, that when we speak of 
one God, one Father, one Son, we only mean to exclude the no- 
tion that there are several such; and when we speak of several 
divine persons, we only exclude the singularitas et solitudo. 
When we say that there are in God three persons, this only 
means, that not the Father alone, and also not merely the Father 
and Son, but that Father, Son and Spirit are to be reverenced as 
having a divine nature; besides these, however, no other. Al- 
though this position was much contested and limited, yet it is 
found even in the later scholastics, (e. g. Aquinas, Summa. P. I. 
quaest. 30. art. 3). The Lutheran theologians, after Hutter’s ex- 
ample (Loo. de Trin. Pers. prop. IV. p. 102,) rejected it; to keep 
themselves from Sabellianism they thought that they ought not 
to give up anything of the threeness. And we can certainly do 
very well without this, as well as other scholastic means of avoid- 
ing the difficulty, if, instead of entangling ourselves in the ab- 
stract categories of number and unity, we hold on to the simple 
and concrete truth, that the plurality of relations does not destroy 
the unity of essence. In the very exclusion of number from the 
Godhead we may find the real significancy of the unity of God 
By denying to him all number, we ascribe to him absolute unity. 
But this unity is still an immanent attribute of the divine nature. 
Its meaning is this, that the nature of God is not capable of a re- 
duplication, is not to be regarded as a generic notion, which in- 
cludes under itself many or several individuals. But this position 
is not only not denied but is expressly asserted in the doctrine of 
the Trinity ; for how can we, from a difference in relations infer 
that there are several natures? So far, then, as there is a plural- 
ity contained in the idea of the Trinity, it is not opposed to that 
unity which belongs to an absolute being, but, if we may make 
use of the expression, to that solitude or singleness of existence 
(solitudo, singularitas), with which we should find it difficult to 
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unite the conception of a God, living and blessed, indepeadant of 
creation. | 

But it is said, again, that this plurality, existing in God himself, 
seems to lead to the notion of a certain composition in the divine 
nature, as though it were made up of parts. We should indeed 
gain little if we maintained the unity of God, and yet, in order to 
do this, were obliged to give up the simplicity of the divine 
aature, which is an equally necessary idea. But here we apply 
the canon: relationes non componunt sed distinguunt ; or, to exe 
press it in more general terms, as distinctions do not involve s 
separation into parts, so, the unity of what is distinguished does 
not consist in its being made up of parts. When we distinguish 
the clearness of the light, and the definite degree of the clearness, 
we do not thereby say that the light is something compounded of 
the clearness and its degree. ‘ Composition is only between one 
thing and another thing (inter rem et rem), but a relation is nota 
thing but only a mode of a thing, therefore a relation cannot be 
compounded; e.g. degree in color does not compose the color, 
nor degree in whiteness the whiteness, because the degree of 
color or whiteness is not a different thing from the color or white- 
ness, but only a mode of the color or whiteness.”! Onur J does 
not cease to be simple because the notion of it presupposes the 
distiaction of subject and object, and the knowledge that it is both. 
And, what comes nearer to the point, if we find that we can dis- 
tinguish the several attributes of God, without detriment to the 
divine simplicity, why may we not equally distinguish his differ- 
ent internal relations without conflicting with the same notion ? 
For what we have before remarked applies also here, that the 
distinguishing of them from the divine essence is a distinctio non 
reals sed rationis ratiocinatae. 

The question, whether in truth a certain plurality cannot con- 
sist with the divine simplicity, is one which has been answered 
affirmatively by many persons, and that not merely in our times. 
Thus Lessing? says: “ What if this doctine (the Trinity) were 


1 Keckermann, System. theol. LL. I. p. 76. 

2 Lessing, Erziehuag des Menschengesckl. § 73. Conf. Poiret cogit. rational. 
L. IIL. cp. 18; p. 447, not. ‘“‘ Simplicity excludes plarality, yet not all, but sach 
as exists between different things, which are single and separate and have not 
the same but a different reality (or nature) ;—but if one thing may have many 
ways and internal modes of contemplating, of possessing and of having com- 
placency in itself in the most perfect manner, each one of which is essentially 
indissoluble from the others, (which can be no other than the most perfect of 
all things, that is God,) it will nevertheless be the most simple of all things.” 
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meant to bring the human understanding in the way of seeing 
that God cannot possibly be one, in the sense in which finite 
things are one, that, also, his unity must be a transcendental uni- 
ty, which does not exclude a kind of plurality?’ In our own 
times there are, as is well known, many who adopt the philo- 
sophical position, that the highest unity is to be conceived of as 
the identity of unity and manifoldness ; from which it follows 
that the simplicity of this unity does not consist in its having no 
internal distinctions, but approves itself by alternately making 
and revoking these distinctions.! Apart, however, from these spec- 
ulations, we may say, that we cannot make to ourselves a better 
conception of this attribute, considering it not merely negatively 
but also positively, than when we distinguish God from God, in 
order to comprehend him as the being who is eternally in himself 
and like himself alone.? 

We have still to consider the third of these objections, that 
the relations which the doctrine of the Trinity ascribes to the 
Godhead destroy the idea that God is an absolute being. This 
can have a double meaning. Either, it is found at variance with 
the idea of the absolute nature of God, to conceive of him under 
such relations as those of generation-and procession ; or, it is doubt- 
ed whether the absolute divine nature is actually attributed to the 
single persons, when it is attributed to them under certain re- 
lations, to the exclusion of others—(it is thought e. g. that if the 
Son is to be conceived of as generated, he cannot be called God 
in the absolute sense in which the Father is, who is conceived of 
as generating.) The first form of the objection we could not con- 
cede to be valid, even if we were speaking only of the -external 


1 This is the position of the Hegelian logic. 

* Conf. Poiret (l'oeconomie de la creation, p.51); I remark in passing, that 
the divine simplicity of the essence of God, so far from excluding, necessarily 
includes, the great mystery of the Trinity. For an intelligent and perfect be- 
ing which could not have the idea of the essential likeness of itself (which is 
the Son), would not be a simple being, but a being whose thought would be 
divided from itself by ignorance ; as, too, this being would be divided from it- 
self by indifference if it did not have in itself a love for itself necessarily and 
eternally springing up. But, further, this same intelligence or knowledge and 
this essential love of God woald not be simple, but necessarily divided, if they 
were to be necessarily employed upon anything else than the divine nature and 
essence alone. If there were out of God any other idea, truth, goodness, inde- 
pendent of God, to which God ought necessarily to give his knowledge and his 
love, the intelligence of God and his love would not be naturally simple, but 
they would be necessarily shared and dispersed among other things than the 
pure essence of God."’ 
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relations of God to the world and to the revelation of himself in 
the world; for here, although God be absolute, yet the doctrinal 
definitions respecting his nature and attributes must be based 
upon the contrast and dependence which we find to exist in the 
relations between God and the world. That is, though God be 
absolute, yet we are obliged to think of him as having certain re- 
lations. Still less will the objection hold in respect to the Tnni- 
ity, fur here we are speaking chiefly of the internal relations of 
the divine essence to itself; and, without such relations, it is impos- 
sible for us to have any clear conception of the fundamental de- 
finition of what is absolute, viz. that it exists only through itself, 
for itself and in itself.!| The discussion of the second form of this 
objection must be deferred to the next section. 

It may be well, in conclusion, to notice in a few words the ob- 
jections which Schleiermacher has brought against the doctrine of 
the church in respect to the Trinity. He finds the doctrine un- 
satisfactory in two respects; partly, because it makes the unity 
of nature subordinate to the triplicity of persons, or the converse ; 
and, again, because the doctrine asserts that the three persons are 
to be held equal, while it fails to show that they are so. This 
last point is the one which we have retained for discussion in the 
next section. In respect to the first of these objections, Schleier- 
macher presents it in the following manner. There has always 
been a contest upon the question whether, for the relation of the 
one divine nature to the three persons, we may derive a valid 
analogy from the relation of genus and species, of a generic notion 
to the individual beings included under it. He says that we 
must take this analogy, for if we do not, we cannot have any 
definite conception of this relation. Then he tnes to show, that, 
according as we take this relation of genus and species in a real- 
istic or nominalistic sense, the divine monarchy preponderates 
and the distinction of persons becomes subordinate, or the con- 
verse; and that a strict middle course is impossible. From this 
he concludes that we must decide for the subordination either 
of the unity or of the ¢hreeness; or, if we are kept back from this 
by the definitions of the creeds, we must remain in a fluctuating 








' (The text gives in a parenthesis, as equivalent to this last clause—“ the ab- 
solute asetlus and sufficiency of the divine nature.” By asettas is meant that 
attribute, by virtue of which God is described as the “ most free cause of him- 
self;’’ by the sufficiency of God is meant, that he is not dependent either for 
existence or action upon any other being.| 

2 Conf. Schleiermacher, Glaubenslehre § 171, 2d edition. 
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state between the two; and then also we no less fail of the pro- 
posed object, that is, establishing the equal validity of both ele- 
ments. 

Whoever has followed our exhibition of the doctrine will, in 
the first place, find that what Schleiermacher says of the way in 
which we are to conceive of the relation of the nature and the 
persons of the Godhead, is not exactly correct. On the one hand 
all are unquestionably agreed in this, that the relation of a gene- 
ric notion to the individuals embraced under it, does indeed give 
us an analogy, but yet only an analogy, and the entire difference 
which also exists between the two things ought not to be left out 
of sight. On the other hand, those theologians who have gone 
into a further illustration of this point, have given us another type 
ef this relation, the analogy derived from our own souls, elevated 
to a state of clear self-consciousness. Accordingly, the inference 
which is drawn from the antagonism of nominalistic and realistic 
views, 2s to the necessity of the subordination either of the unity 
or of the triplicity, is of very questionable validity. In the second 
place, we believe that we have also shown, that this fluctuation 
between the one and the three, or rather, between those ele- 
ments of consciousness in which the unity and those in which the 
triplicity preponderates, is not of so objectionable a character, that 
it must at any rate be set aside. We should rather say, that the 
equalization which is claimed for these two elements, is reached 
by their both appearing as necessary; and that the only thing 
which conflicts with this equality, is a theory in which the unity 
is supplanted by the éhreeness, or the latter by the former; or in 
which the subordination of the one or the other, is maintained as 
perfectly satisfactory, needing no completion through the antago- 
nism of the elements—which of course entirely excludes the 
equal validity of the two. 

Moreover, I cannot concede that the doctrine of the church ts 
really inclined to lay more stress upon the persons than upon the 
unity of nature; I rather believe, that if the contest could be re- 
sumed where it stood before the rejection of Sabellianism, noth- 
ing more could be conceded to the latter than is contained in the 
doctrine of the church, without involving us in the most decided 
contradiction with the Holy Scriptures. 

[To be continued.] 
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ARTICLE VII. 
LITERARY AND MISCELLANEOUS INTELLIGENCE. 


By B. B. Edwards, Professor at Andover. 


England and Scotland. A second edition of Elliott’s Horae Apocalypti- 
cae has just appeared in four large octavo volumes of two thousand pages. 
So great is its popularity, that a large part of the edition had been sold at a 
high price sometime previously to its appearance. The author is a fellow 
of Trinity College, Cambridge, and a most decided anti-Tractarian. To 
such an extent is this feeling carried, that he sees in the rise and spread of 
Tractarianism, an evident fulfilment of an important part of the Revelation. 
To the same cause is to be attributed a part of the popularity of the work. 
Another cause is said to be the attractive and highly poetical quality of the 
style. It may also be mentioned, that there has been for many years a strong 
tendency in the evangelical part of the ministry of the establishment, to affiz 
a literal interpretation to the prophetical Scriptures. Premillennial theories 
and the literal return of the Jews are embraced by many.—Rev.Dr.Wardlaw 
of Glasgow is preparing a new edition of his work on Baptism, in oppo- 
sition to the views and practice of those who baptize the children of pe- 
rents neither of whom is a professor of religion—a practice which is said 
to be nearly universal among the English Congregationalists.—Rev. John 
Wilson, D. D., for many years missionary at Bombay, now on a visit at 
his home in Scotland, has in press a work on Palestine. On his return 
from the East he spent six months in researches at the Red Sea, Mount 
Sinai, Petra, Palestine, ete., extending his journies to Baalbec and Aleppo. 
The work is largely illustrated by drawings. The personal narrative is 
separated from the scientific researches, the latter forming a separate 
portion of each chapter or section. Dr. Wilson has collected a large and 
very valuable inuseum, as it may be called, of oriental books, MSS., coins, 
shells, minerals, etc. from Palestine, Arabia, Egypt and India. His Re- 
searches will be published in five or six months. Just before he left India he 
published a volume, entitled, “The Parsi Religion, as contained in the Zand- 
Avasta, and propounded and defended by the Zorastrians of India and 
Persia, unfolded, refuted, and contrasted with Christianity.” The pro- 
duction exhibits multifarious learning, and produced quite a sensation 
among the population to whom it was addressed. Dr. Wilson is presi- 
dent of the Bombay branch of the Royal Asiatic Society —The Biblical 
Cabinet, published for several years by Mr. Thomas Clark of Edinburgh, 
is now complete in forty-six volumes. The set may be procured for 
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about forty-five dollars, the original price having been about sixty-five. 
The works in this series written or translated in the United States, are 
Stuart's Greek Syntax; Tholuck’s Sermons, with his Life and Character 
of Paul, and Nature and Moral Influence of Heathenism; Researches in 
Palestine by Smith and Wolcott; and Robbins’s translation of Hengsten- 
berg on the Books of Moses illustrated by the Monuments of Egypt. Mr. 
Clark has lately commenced a new series under the title of the Foreign 
Theological Library. It is published io a handsome, octavo form, at £1 
for four volumes yearly. The firat work in the series, two volumes of 
which are published, is Hengstenberg’s Commentary on the Psalms. k 
ie to be hoped that competent translators will be selected, so that the 
English version may be both faithful and readable. In the volumes of 
the Biblical Cabinet there is great diversity in the style of translation. 
Among the volumes of the Foreign Library in the press or in immedinte 
preparation, are Hagenbach’s Dogmengeschichte, Havernick’s Introduc- 
tion to the Old Testament, and a translation of a new edition of Giese- 
ler’s Church History.—A valuable contribution has been made to our 
knowledge of central Asia, by the translation of Baron Hiigels Travels 
in Cashmire and the adjacent regions. The translator, Major T. B. Ser- 
vis, has added valuable illustrative Notes, and a map constructed by Ar- 
rowsmith. 

Five libraries in Great Britain receive a copy each of all the publica- 
tions which are entered at Stationers’ Hall, These are the British Mu- 
seum, the Bodleian library at Oxford, the University library at Cambridge, 
Trinity College, Dublin, and the Advocate’s library at Cambridge. Some 
other libraries, that formerly enjoyed this privilege, now receive a stipu- 
lated sum of money from government, in some cases £600 per annum. 
It seems to be regarded in certain respects rather as a burden than a fa- 
vor. It fills a library, e. g. the Bodleian, with worthless trash, or with 
books wholly foreign to the objects of a university, when already the li- 
brary is greatly straitened for want of room. Indeed the wish has been 
sometimes expressed that no more benefactions inight be nvade to the 
university in the shape of books or of money limited to that object 
Some of the single colleges, as Christ Church and All Soula, have noble 
collections of books, in fine preservation and exhibited to great advantage. 
The Bodleian is in want of a new building both for the safe keeping and 
adequate exhibition of its inestimably precious stores. The number of 
volumes in its library is between 400,000 and 500,000. One of the no- 
blest spectacles in London is the hall in the British Museum, which con- 
tains the library collected by George III. and presented to the Museum by 
George 1V. The proportions of the room are in admirable keeping, 
while the binding of the books is in a style of regal luxury. It will grat- 
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ify our readers to learn that the Museum have ordered the purchase of 
every American book and publication of every kind, which can be pro- 
cured, including pamphlets, sermons, school-books, childrens’ books, ete. 
—A very extensive trade in old books is carried on in London. There 
are many book-collectors in the empleyment of persons in the old world 
and new, who are smitten with bibliomania, or who are collecting large 
libraries with the intention of bequeathing them to some public institu- 
tion. These collectors are ready to seize on any treasure the moment it 
comes into the market, so that it often requires no little adroitness and 
promptitude to secure an old book for which one is in pursuit. The 
price of a work is generally according to its age; sometimes, to the fact 
of its having the autograph of some distinguished author. For example, 
it is now extremely difficult to procure the autograph of Sir Walter Scott. 
Any volume with his name written in it would be eagerly purchased. 
His fine library at Abbotsford, consisting of 15,000 volumes, a catalogue 
of which in two volumes has been lately published, will remain unem- 
barrassed and undisturbed as the property of his heirs—It has almost 
come to he a regular trade in London to supply with the pen a deficient 
title page or any number of leaves in a volume, where a perfeet copy can 
be found, and in such a manner that the supplied part is not easily de- 
tected. 

The Dissenting academies in England and Wales combine, as is well 
known, classical and theological education, with the exception of thoee 
tn London and its vicinity. The students connected with the academies 
jm or near the metrepolis, now pursue the study of the arts and sciences 
in the London University, where, on examination, they receive a degree. 
This arrangement appears to give great satisfaction to the Dissenters, 
and in a measure removes the disabilities under which they have long 
most unjustly labored, by their exclusion from the two principal univer- 
sities. The number of these academies is thought by many of their pa- 
trons to be much too large. Thus there are in or near London the in- 
stitution at Cheshunt, Highbury, Homerton, and Coward College (the latter 
the deacendent of Dr. Dodddridge’s seminary at Northampton). There 
is one at Birmingham, one at Manchester, one near Sheffield, etc. By 
the building of railways in every direction, much of the supposed neces- 
sity for some of these institutions Les been taken away. Birmingham 
e. g. is only three or four hours from Manchester. Still it is found to be 
very difficult to amalgamate them. In some cases local feelings and 
prejudices in favor of particular institutions are very strong. In oth- 
or instances legal difficulties stand in the way. It is also argued that 
a number of institutions seattered over the kingdom, afford to the stu- 
dents greater facilities for preaching, opportunities being allowed them 
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almost throughout the entire course to supply the pulpits of vacant 
churches, and many of them needing the pecuniary aid thus furnished. 
Still, the expense of supporting so many seminaries is by no means small. 
Thus at one of those institutions, where there are not more than ten or 
fifteen students, the salaries of the professors amount to five or six thou- 
sand dollars. The Lancashire Independent College near Manchester 
has one of the most elegant and convenient buildings for educational 
purposes that we have ever seen. The grounds around it are laid out 
with a taste and beauty which contrast strongly with the uncouthness 
and ill-favoredness, in which so many American seminaries seem to glory. 
Drs. Vaughan and Davidson are the teachers at this seminary. The Free 
Church of Scotland have laid the corner stone of their new college on the 
mound whieh connects the old tower of Edinburgh with the new. It is 
to be constituted on such a plan asto render ita complete edifice, thougt 
it should proceed no further than to furnish accommodation for a theo- 
logical faculty and the related branches of Logic and Ethics; but capa- 
bie of extension, should it be necessary to add a complete faculty of arts. 
On this matter there is much difference of opinion among the members 
of the church, some contending that it is altogether preferable that the 
students of the Free Church should acquire their scientific education in 
the old universities, where they would be brought into healthful contect 
with the members of other denominations. The professors of the new 
college are, Rev. Drs. Chalmers, Cunningham, Duncan, Black and Bu- 
chanan, and Rev. Alexander Fraser lately appointed professor of Logic. 
On the 18th of May, the foundation of a monument to John Knox was 
laid—a building to contain churches and schools both for Lowlanders 
and Highlanders. The United Secession Church are about to erect a 
building for their theological seminary, which is under the able superin- 
tendence of Rev. John Brown, D. D., and Rev. James Harper, D. D. 
The influence of the example and writings of Dr. Arnold continues to 
be felt in the public schools of England. Dr. Tait, a Scotchman, now 
master of Rugby, is understood to enter into the spirit and plans of his 
lamented predecessor. A pupil of Dr. Arnold has been appointed mas- 
ter of Harrow. Even Eton and Westminster, it is intimated, have felt in 
some degree the new influence.—Dr. Leonard Schmitz, editor of the 
Classical Museum and translator of Niebuhr’s Lectures on Roman Hie- 
tory, bas been lately chosen rector of the High School at Edinburgh—e 
post filled for many years by Dr. Alexander Adam and Prof. Pillars. 
This selection augurs well for the interests of classical literature in Edin- 
burgh and Scotland, Schmitz being a graduate of the university of Bonn 
and an accomplished classical scholar. His colleague in the editorship 
of the Museum, Dr. William Smith, is classical teacher at Homerton and 
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Highbury Dissenting Academies. The interests of Greek and Roman 
literature in Great Britain have been much promoted by the labors of Dr. 
Smith, in editing the Classical Dictionary and other works. The scholars 
of Great Britain are beginning to ascertain and appreciate the value of 
the stores of learning which have been accumulated by the patience and 
toil of German scholara. The excellent Greek Lexicon of Liddell and 
Scott, owes not a little of its value to the labors of Schneider, Passow, 
Pape and others. Still, the ancient methods of instruction generally pre- 
dominate in the British Schools. The grammars of Adam, Dunbar, the 
Eton Grammar and many others, the product of native authorship, have 
not yet given place, as they will most assuredly do, to the manuals of 
Zumpt, Kiihner and others, which living German scholars have furnished. 
The Latin Lexicon of Leverett is well known and extensively used in 
the schools of Great Britain. At the two ancient universities in England, 
the main attention of the pupils is stil] directed, we understand, to the 
study of metres and accents, to the writing of hexameters, etc. The late 
Dr. Wordsworth, master of Trinity College, Cambridge, introduced some 
improvements in the classical course of that college. 


German Universities on or near the Rkane. These universities are four 
in number; Bonn in Prussia, Heidelberg and Freiburg in the grand 
duchy of Baden, and Bale or Basil in Switzerland. The latter, though 
not in Germany, is in a canton where the German language prevails, and 
is itself constituted according to the German model. Heidelberg and 
Freiburg are not on the bank of the Rhine, but they are only a few miles 
distant, and in the Rhine valley. 

Bonn, the first named of these institutions, is most delightfully situated 
on the left bank of the river, at the point where, in ascending, the banks 
lose their tame and level aspect, while the river winds most gracefully 
and romantically among hills and mountains. The mountains often ap- 
proach and overhang the stream ; they are covered with vineyards some- 
times to their very tops, and many of them are crowned witb castles 
mostly in ruins, recalling some stirring tradition or history of past ages. 
A university, established in the midst of such scenery and associations, 
has a most appropriate and enviable locale. The influence on the heart 
and imagination of the youth may be imperceptible and gradual, but in 
the end and on the whole, it constitutes one of the most important ele- 
ments in education. The students at the colleges in Burlington and Am- 
herst, and in the academy at West Point, are in this respect highly fa- 
vored ; still these towns are in a new country, and do not possess the 
historical associations which so thickly cluster on the banks of the Rhine. 
That river, also, has some natural features peculiar to iteelf Indeed it 
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cannot well be compared with the Hudson, the Connecticut, or any other 
stream in the old world or new. Two or three miles above Bonn, on the 
same bank, are the hill and ruined castle of Godesherg. Here are said 
to be the remains of a Roman castle, built in the time of Julian. It was 
rebuilt in the sixteenth century by an archbishop of Cologne, and be- 
came the asylum of the elector and archbishop Gebhard, on his conver- 
sion to Lutheranism and marriage with the beautiful Agnes, countess of 
Mansfeldt. The view from the summit of the old tower is of almost une- 
qualled beauty. The long and very narrow stripe of grain of various colors, 
some yellow for the harvest, reminding one of the view from Mount Hol- 
yoke ; the vine-terraced hille, green to the very top; the high and kin- 
dred hills on the opposite bank, called the Siebengeberge, one of them 
“ the castled crag of Drachenfels,” frowning “ o’er the wide and winding 
Rhine ;” behind these seven, four other mountains nearly two thousand 
feet high, and all crowned with ruined castles; the high cross, a monu- 
ment of the 14th century, on the road to Bonn ; the city iteelf, with its 
university buildings, its Miinster church surrounded by its great octago- 
nal tower; and still further down the stream, the numerous spires of Co- 
logne, its magnificent cathedral tower and the suspended crane,—all, per- 
fectly distinct, form a panorama at the same time crowded with histori- 
cal associations, with romance, and exhibiting a perfect image of quiet 
heauty ; these constitute no unimportant item in the material of universi- 
ty education. Bonn—the Bonna and Bonnensia Castra of Floras and 
Tacitus—is one of the most ancient towns on the Rhine. Two or three 
apartments in the basement of the university, are filled with Roman an- 
tiquities dug up in the town and vicinity. ‘These relics of Roman cook- 
ery, of the military art, and of polytheism, are now not unfrequently found 
when an excavation is made, or even when the ploughman turns up the 
soil. The university was founded by Maximilian, the last elector. k 
was suppressed by the French, and restored by the present government 
in 1818. It is now one of the most eminent in Germany in the charac- 
ter of its professors, in its improved discipline, in the commodiousness of 
its buildings, and in the extent and happy arrangement of its scientific 
and literary treasures. Among its lately deceased teachers who enjoyed 
a European reputation, or rather one coéxtensive with the civilized 
world, were Augustus Schlegel and Niebuhr. In the church-yard, out- 
side of the gate, called Sternenthor, is a monument in memory of Nie- 
bubr and his wife, designed by Raueh of Berlin, of exquisite workman- 
ship and of a most thoughtful and expressive character. The marble 
busts of the historian and his wife—her right hand in his—ere extremely 
beautiful and touching. The inscriptions, taken from the Apoerypha, Ho- 
race, and the New Testament, are quite appropriate to Niebuhr, but they 
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disturb the effect which the simple words of the New Testament alone 
are fitted to produce. Beethoven, though never connected with the uni- 
versity, is one of the boasts of this city. Ernest Hanel of Dresden has 
erected a fine bronze monument for him in one of the squares. The old 
house in which he was born and the instrument on which he learned to 
play so cunningly, are shown to the traveller. Among the most eminent 
living savans of the university, is Christian Lassen, professor of Sanscrit. 
He is now suffering severely from weakness of eye-sight, caused by his 
efforts to decipher the Persepolitan inscriptions which have been recent- 
ly copied by a learned Dane. A part of the results of these studies of 
Professor L. have heen published in the Oriental Journal, conducted by 
him. This periodical is now to be transferred to Leipgic, and to be con- 
ducted by Professor Rédiger, Pott, Fleischer, etc. Professor Weicker, of 
Bonn, enjoys a high classical reputation, and is one of the conductors of 
the Rhenish Museum for Philology. He is also superintendent of the 
University museum of art, of which he has published a description in two 
pamphlets amounting to about 200 pages. The collection of casts in 
gypsum is large, and some of the specimens exceedingly beautiful. It is, 
however, much surpassed by the museum at Berlin, which some time 
ago had 206 groups and statues, 502 busts, heads and masks, and 1200 
reliefs. The number of Greek and Roman coins in the museum at Bonn 
is 6073. Six are of gold, and 3209 of silver. About half a mile from 
the university building is Poppeledorf, connected with Bonn by a beauti- 
tiful avenue of chestnuts. The building—formerly the pleasure castle 
built by Joseph Clemens—now contains halls for the delivery of lectures, 
apartments for the professors, collections in natural history, etc. The 
ground surrounding it is laid out as a botanic garden. The collection in 
zoology comprises between 16,000 and 18,000 specimens; that of petri- 
factions, more than 10,000, and that of minerals, more than 22,000. The 
geology of the district is beautifully and very distinctly illustrated, parti- 
cularly that of the volcanic rocks of the Seven Mountains. In the uni- 
versity is a large ruom devoted to the fresco paintings executed by the 
celebrated Cornelius and his pupils. They were begun in 1824, and 
completed in 1832. The figures are as large as life. There are four 
distinct paintings representing the schools of philosophy, law, medicine, 
and theology. They are quite instructive, as showing who, in the opin- 
ion of Germans, have been the great lights of science and literature. 
Leibnitz, F. A. Wolff, Gothe, Schiller and Schleiermacher would stand 
forth without disguise, though at the expense of such inferior men as 
Bacon and Milton! But we were hardly prepared to see Klopstock in 
close proximity with Luther, Calvin and Zuingle, while John Knox is 
not thought worthy to appear at all! Peter is of course on the Catholic 
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side of Theology, but by what rale John and Luke are placed there, we 
do not know. The first Protestant writers in theology, according to the 
picture, were Paul, Matthew and Mark. The next in the series is Euse- 
bius, the church historian. Chrysostom and Basil follow the direction of 
Peter, while Jerome, Origen, Tertullian and Augustine are under the 
guidance of Paul. The University Library contains more than 160,000 
volumes, besides several hundred volumes of MSS. There are also a 
great number of cases or pasteboard bags, in which are placed the pro- 
grammes, monograms, etc., in which the German gelehrien are 80 pro- 
lific. 

The seat of the university of Heidelberg is scarcely less striking than 
that of Bonn, though it is much more confined. The city lies on the 
left bank of the Neckar a few miles from its entrance into the Rhime, 
just at the point where the Neckar breaks through the hills and en- 
ters the great Rhine valley. Immediately in the rear of the city, on a 
commanding eminence, are the ruins of the old castle, formerly the resi- 
dence of the Electors Palatine, hardly excelled in extent by any in Ea- 
rope ; a part of the castle is in very tolerable preservation, and every por- 
tion is associated with the horrors of war, of which Heidelberg has suf- 
fered more than its proportion. A walk of an hour and a half will take 
one to the top of the Kaiserstuhl, a mountain two thousand feet high, on 
the top of which a tower, one hundred feet in height, has been erected. 
From the summit is a commanding view of the Rhine and Neckar val- 
leys, Worms, Mannvhein, etc., the Odenwald, the distant hills of France, 
Strasburgh spire, ninety miles distant, and a large part of the territories 
of Baden, Hesse, Darmstadt and Wiirtemberg. The number of fine 
walks and views in the vicinity renders Heidelberg very inviting. It is 
also an admirable country for the lover of natural history, as the fine col- 
lections of Professors von Leonhard, Bronn and others show. ‘The uni- 
versity building is in a square near the middle of the city, and is a very 
plain and uninteresting edifice. The institution is one of the oldest in 
Europe, and was founded by the Count Palatine Rupert in 1346 Its 
means were greatly extended under the rectorship of Marsilius of Sugel- 
heim, and also by the efficient patronage of John Dalburg, in the begin- 
ning of the 16th century. By the cession of the right bank of the Rhine 
in 1802, the university lost the greater part of its revenues, and was re- 
duced to the brink of ruin, when the Elector of Baden, Charles Theo- 
dore, who had obtained possession of the Rhenish Palatinate, established 
the university on a new basis, and assigned it considerable sums from 
the treasury. Among the professors who are best known abroad, are 
Drs. Paulus, Umbreit, Ullmann and Rothe of the theological faculty, Dr. 
Mittermaier of the law, Dr. Jiedemann of the medical, and Drs. Bahr, 
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Creutzer, Gervinus, Schlosser, Von Leonhard, Gmelin and Bronn of the 
philosophical. Drs. Ullmann and Umbreit are highly esteemed for the 
candor, judgment and ability with which they conduct the “ Studien und 
Kritiken,” perhaps the ablest theological journal in Germany, though the 
number of subscribers, as we were informed, is only one thousand. Dr. 
Ullmann has in press a new edition of his acute and profound treatise on 
the “ Sinlessness of Jesus,” an English translation of which has been 
published in the United States and reprinted in Scotland. Dr. Ullmann 
is one of the most distinguished writers on Church History in Germany, 
of which the “ Lives of the Reformers before the Reformation” gives 
abundant proof. Dr. U. is a man of truly Christian feelings, and of sin- 
gular mildness and urbanity of manners. Dr. Rothe was formerly a pro- 
fessor in the theological schoo] at Wittenberg, and published a well- 
known work on the early history of the Church. He is now director of 
the Preachers’ Seminary in the university of Heidelberg, and first univer- 
sity preacher. He is said to proclaim the truths of the gospel from his 
important post with great boldness and fidelity. The law department is 
perhaps the most celebrated in Germany, and gives to the university its 
principal renown. Dr. Mittermaier is president of the legislative chamber 
of the grand Ducby at Carisrnhe. Dr. Bahr will be recognized as the ed- 
itor of Herodotus. He entertains the most friendly feelings towards 
Americans, and is well acquainted with the classical works published in 
the United States. Dr. Creutzer is the author of the celebrated work on 
Symbolik, and Drs. Von Leonhard and Bronn are learned and active in- 
vestigators in the natural sciences. Dr. V. L’s fossila and minerals are 
particularly illustrative of the geology of this part of Germany. The 
whole number of teachers in the university is as follows: Ordinary pro- 
fessors of theology, five, extraordinary, one ; ordinary professors of law, 
six, other teachers, seven; ordinary professors of medicine, seven, other 
teachers, eleven ; ordinary professors in the Philosophical faculty, four- 
teen, other teachers, eighteen; other instructors, e. g. of music, twelve; 
total, eighty-five. The whole number of students on the 25th of May, 
1846, was 932, of whom there were studying theology, 44, law, 560, me- 
dicine, 162; the natural sciences, e. g. mineralogy, 54, philosophy and 
philology, 44. It should here be remarked, that not a few of those whose 
principal pursuit is philology, attend the lectures in the law and other 
departments more or less. Of these 932 students, all but 243 are from 
abroad, i. e. not residents of the grand duchy of Baden. They belong to 
every part of Germany ; a few are natives of the West Indies and South 
America, and eight or ten of the United States.—The library consists of 
between 120,000 and 130,000 volumes, besides MSS. There are a Co- 
dex of the Greek Anthology of the 11th century, MSS. of Thucydides 
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and Plutarch, of the 10th and 11th centuries, Luther’s MS. translation of 
Isaiah, the prayer-book of Elizabeth, daughter of James J, of England, etc. 

“Freiburg in the Breisgau”—so called to distinguish it from other 
towns of the same name—is the ancient capital of the Breisgau and is 
situated in one of the most beautiful spots on the outskirts of the Black 
Forest. The road to this city from Offenburg presents many pictur- 
esque views, and in the summer is lined with abundant harvesta. The 
west tower of the minster, 380 feet high, surmounted by a pyramid spire 
of the most graceful open-work tracery, all of stone, of extreme lightness 
as well as boldness, is seen from afar and attracts one irresistibly to the 
city. The town kas 15,000 inhabitants, including 1500 Protestants who 
have recently settled there. The university was founded in 1120 and is 
the Roman Catholic Seminary of the Grand Duchy of Baden, Heidelberg 
being the Protestant. The number of students, July 1846, was 212. Dr. 
Leonard Hug, well known as the author of the Introduction to the New 
Testament—perhaps the best which we yet have—ia rector and also 
dean of the cathedral, though the Grand Duke is styled “ rector magnifi- 
centissimus.” In the south aisle of the Minater is the university chapel 
The professors of theology are Drs. Hug, Staudenmaier, Hirscher, Schliey- 
er and Maier. The university does not seem to be diatinguished in any 
departinent, its southern location and its vicinity to Heidelberg operating 
to its disadvantage. The Catholic Seminaries are also in general decid- 
edly inferior to the Protestant. A controversy is now going on in some 
of the German newspapers, in relation to the causes of the decline and 
inferiority of the university at Freiburg. 

There are but few towns on the Rhine more interesting than Bale. 
The greater part of the city lies on the Jeft bank, a few miles below the 
point where the river becomes navigable. Its waters, the present season 
at an extraordinary height, rushing rapidly through the city, constitute a 
principal attraction. On one side are seen the hills of the Black Forest, 
on the other the Jura mountains, The Miinster, or cathedral church, 
very near the river, was begun A. D. 1010, and is a very venerable, 
though not handsome, structure. The material of which it is built, is a 
deep red sand stone. The church is used for the Protestant service. It 
contains the red, marble tomb stone of Erasmus, who was buried beneath 
the middle aisle in 1536. In an adjoining cloister are the monuments of 
Oecolampadius, Grynaens and Meyer. There is also an apartment, call- 
ed Concilium’s Saal, where the meetings of the committee of the Coun- 
cil of Bale were held between 1436 and 1444. It is a low, unimposing 
rvom, with four Gothic windows, quite unaltered since the days of the 
Council. The public or university library, containing between 50,000 
and 60,000 volumes, is crowded into dull and low apartments, but is it- 
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self an object of great interest. Here are autographs of Luther, Melnnch- 
thon, Erasmus, Zuingle and other eminent reformers. There is also a 
great number of portraits,—some of them the originals—of the reform- 
ers just named, of the three Bernouillis and of Euler, all eminent mathe- 
maticians and natives of Bale, an excellent one of the printer Frobenius, 
etc. Here also are the paintings and drawings of the younger Holbein, 
including the Passion of Christ, in eight compartments, portraits of the 
artist, his wife and children, snd an original sketch for the famous pic- 
ture of the family of Sir Thomas More. Here likewise are some fresco 
fragments of the original Dance of Death, which were in existence at 
least in 1439. In the library are bronzes, coina, fragments of pottery, 
etc. found in Augat, the site of the Romun -dugusta Rauracorem, seven 
miles from Bale. A large and commodious building is now in a process 
of preparation, intended to contain these and other antiquities. The uni- 
versity was founded in 1460. Its annals have been illustrated by the 
great names of Erasmus, Euler, -the Bernouillis, etc. From various 
causes it has lost much of its fortner reputation and importance. One of 
these causes is undoubtedly the celebrity to which the universities of 
Berlin, Bonn, etc. have attained. In 1832 the Swiss Diet separated the 
Canton into two parts, called Bale Ville and Bale Campagne. By this 
division, the university has been most unjustly deprived of a large por- 
tion of its funds. The corps of instructors consists of five professors of 
theology—viz. De Wette, Hagenbach, Stihelin, Miiller and Hoffmann,— 
three of law; eleven of medicine ; and in the philosophical faculty, 
twelve ordinary professors and seven professors extraordinary ;—in all 
thirty-eight. There are two professors of the honored name of Bernou- 
ili and three of that of Burckhardt. William Wackernagel, author of 
the valuable collection of Latin and German hymns, is professor of poet- 
ry and rhetoric. Dr. Hoffinann is the excellent superintendent of the 
Mission institute and the successor of Dr. Blumhardt. Dr. Hagenbach is 
a very able theologian and author of the well-known Dogmengeschichte. 
He is evangelical in his opinions and his influence is said to be very hap- 
_ py in the university and abroad. He is editor of the “ Church Journal 
for Reformed Switzerland,” published at Zurich. Dr. De Wette is now 
employed in preparing for the press a new edition of his condensed Com- 
mentary on the New Testament. In the semester which commences in 
the beginning of Nov. 1846, the professors of theology will lecture on the 
following topics: De Wette, on the gospel of John, Psalms, Christian 
Morals and Introduction to Dogmatic Theology ; Hagenbach on Church 
Hiatory and Theological Encyclopaedia, with exercises in Homiletics, etc.; 
Stihelin, Interpretation of the first part of the Prophet Isaiah, grammati- 
cal explanation of select passages of the Old Testament and imstruction 
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in the other Semitic dialects ; Miiller, Interpretation of the Epistle to the 
Hebrews, Doctrinal History of Hebraism, and selections from the Apos- 
tolic Fathers ; and Hoffinann, Dogmaticsa and Historical writings of the 
New Testament. One of the professors extraordinary teaches Hebrew 
Grammar. 

Bale, as is well known, is the seat of the mission seminary established 
by Dr. Blumhardt in 1816. “It was founded as a monument to the glory 
of God for the deliverance of Germany from foreign domination.” Its 
great object is to fit young men by a course of study and discipline for 
foreign missionaries. The original number of pupils was seven, who 
came with Blumhardt, who had been a pastor in Wiirtemberg. Auxilia- 
ry societies for the support of the Institute, were soon founded in Wiir- 
temberg, in French and German Switzerland and in the Middle and 
North of Germany. The course of study, in the preparatory school and 
in the Institute proper, embraces Latin, Greek, Hebrew, Arabic or Sao- 
scrit, Natural History, Geography, etc., and the common studies embrac- 
ed in a theological course. Each student enters into an obligation to la- 
bor as a missionary in whatever field the Committee may point out, un- 
less there are special reasons to the contrary. An aptitude for the ac- 
quisition of languages ie considered as an essential prerequisite. The 
Institute has a large and commodious building, near the city wall in the 
west part of the town, with some land adjoining. It is wholly dependent 
on the voluntary contributions of the friends of missions and the person- 
al labors of the pupils. Great freedom is allowed in relation to the reli- 
gious opinions of the students. ‘“ They are not required to subscribe to 
the faith of Luther, or Calvin, or Zuingle, but to that of Jesus Christ.” 
The Scriptures are made the uniform standard of appeal. The young 
men have gone out under the patronage of various Societies, e. g. of the 
British Church Missionary Society, the Bale Missionary Society, of the 
Evangelical Russian Church, etc. The Institution has published for ma- 
py years a valuable monthly Missionary Magazine, containing many mat- 
ters of interest to the philologist and the geographer. Before the depar- 
ture of the young missionary, his instructions ure given to him at Bale, 
Strasburg, Tubingen, Dresden, or some other important place, much ac- 
cording to the custom in the United States. The portrait of each stu- 
dent is aleo engraved and suspended in the room where the Committee 
meet. At the present time, there are just two hundred and forty of these 
portraits. Many of them are strikingly indicative of the tulent and mo- 
ral worth which have here been devoted to the cause of missions. The 
thirty-first anniversary of the Institute was held in June, 1846. The 
present number of students in both departments, is forty. 

In the New Theological School in Geneva, there were forty-eight stu- 
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dents during the year which closed in June last, twenty-three in the theo- 
Jogical school proper, and twenty-five in the preparatory. Four of these 
were from Belgium, two from Germany, one from Canada, one from Hol- 
land, one from Englund, nine Vaudese from Piedmont, fifteen from 
France, and fifteen froin Switzerland. Four only belong to Geneva. 
The library is small, though donations are made to it from time to time. 
The students have access, under certain restrictions, to the Public Li- 
brary founded by Calvin, which contains between 40,000 and 50,000 vol- 
umes, and where there are 394 MS. letters of Calvin, 44 volumes of bis 
MS. sermons, preached between 1549 and 1560, twelve volumes of let- 
ters addressed to him, several volumes of the letters of Theodore Beza, 
and many important documents relating to the Council of Bale. The 
professors in the theological school, are Messrs. Merle D’Aubigné, Gaus- 
sen, La Harpe and Scherer. Mr. Scherer is a young man, and is thus 
spoken of in the last report presented by M. Gaussen: “The acquisition 
of M. Scherer, has enabled the school to undertake a distinct course of 
Patristic Theology, and to extend a little the field of exegesis. Our new 
colleague, whose solid and exact instructions have been warmly appre- 
ciated by the students, has, this year, lectured three hours a week in each 
of the two branches.” We learn from other sources that he is a gentle- 
man of great promise. Dr. Merle bas spent the summer in the moun- 
tains, partly for the benefit of his health. He is engaged in preparing for 
the press the History of the Reformation in Great Britain. Some preju- 
dice, it seema, has been excited against the school on the part of certain 
pastors of the Reformed Church of France, from the apprehension that 
the students ure opposed to a national churcl: establishment, and that the 
instructions which they receive, are not sound in this respect. 

Prof. Vinet of Lausanne enjoys a high reputation as a theologian. He 
has lately published a pamphlet of seventy pages, entitled “ Socialism 
eonaidered in its principle.” It appears to have had its origin, not merely 
in the recent unhappy history of the canton of Vaud, where the author 
resides, but from a general tendeacy of the age. It is pervaded by a 
tinge of melancholy which is quite natural in the circumstances: “ The 
auguries are sad, the heaven is black, but thanks to God, there ia, behind 
the clouds, a sun of righteousness who brings healing in his beams. 
This moment is that of a crisis which a thousand antecedent events have 
made inevitable, and the issue of which, problematical to the philoso- 
pher, is certain to the Christian. Christianity in the world is the undy- 
ing seed of liberty.” “Much is now said,” continues the author, “ of the 
inspiration of the masses. An absolute sense is given to that old para- 
dox, vox populi, vor Dei. But the very inatinct of the people protests 
against this apotheosis, Without doubt there is a voice of blood, a cry of 
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nature, which in certain tragic and solemn moments, without concert, 
without premeditation, bursts forth at the view of any unheard of atrocity 
or monstrous error of the human mind. = {t is a thunder-stroke which m- 
terrupts the slumber and revery of the multitude. It is humanity, whieh 
standing in ber last entrenchments, throws herself with her whole force 
and with a terrible cry into the encounter with her enemies. But this is 
a very different thing from that intellectual and permanent authority 
which it is attempted to confer upon the paradox in question. How or- 
dinary is the thought of the multitude! How changing and divided! 
How difficult, or rather impossible it is to establish the truth of what 
they think, if thought can be affirmed of the matter!” “Modern Rome 
has established insensibly a new socialism. Catholicism in effect is poth- 
ing else. It has never openly disowned the principle of individuality in 
religious matters. It has never dared to do that. It has contented itself 
with proclaiming those pretensions with which the principle is incom- 
patible.” The subject ia thoroughly investigated by Prof. Vinet, and his 
essay is well worth a version into English. 

We learn that Dr. Tholuck of Halle has in press a popular treatise, in 
the form of a dialogue, on the present theological and religious condition 
of Germany. 

Samuel Gobat, lately appointed bishop of Jerusalem, was born near 
Miinster in the canton of Bern, Jan. 26, 1799. His father is still alive, 
as well as a younger brother, who is a school-master. In 1819, a happy 
religious influence seerned to pervade the entire family. In 1821, the 
mother accompanied her son Samuel to the Mission Seminary at Bale, 
where he remained till 1824. In the following year he went to Paris and 
studied Arabic under De Sacy. He then spent a number of months in 
the study of Ethiopic at Islington in London, preparatory to a mission in 
Abyssinia. With his companion Kugler, he at length penetrated into that 
country and was favorably received. There seemed to be a favorable 
prospect of a reformation in this ancient church, when the breaking out 
of a war and the death of hiscompanion, compelled Gobat to return to 
Europe. His valuable journal of travels in Abyssinia was first published 
in the Bale Missionary Magazine in 1834, In 1835, be went again to 
Abyssinia with his wife and Mr. Isenberg, but after severe sufferings, was 
again compelled to leave the country. He then labured on a revision of 
the Arabic Bible and other writings at Malta. He subsequently travelled 
as a preacher and missionary agent in Switzerland and Germany. It is 
known to the writer of these linea, that he enters on his work at Jerusa- 
lem, with the most enlarged and fraternal feelings towards his fellow la- 
borers of various name in the East, and that he holds in abhorrence the 
eonduct of certain ecclesiastics who have manifested such a disgraceful 
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sympathy with a corrupt and persecuting church. He intends to direct 
his attention in part to the Mohammedan population. How far the origi- 
nal objects for which the Jerusalem bishopric was founded, will be ac- 
complished, remains problematical. | 


((™ Several Articles intended to be inserted in the present No., and 
particularly several notices of new books, are necessarily deferred until 


our February No. We have only space to insert the following notice of 
Roepierr’s Hesrew Grammar. 


Ir is already known to the public, that Professor Stuart has been en- 
gaged in preparing Dr. Roediger’s edition of Gesenius’s Hebrew Grammar 
for use in the English language. This labor he has now completed ; 
and we cannot doubt that scholars will receive it as an appropriate offer- 
ing to the cause of Ifebrew learning, from one to whom we are indebted 
for so much of the zeal which has been enkindled among us in behalf of 
such learning. Of the character of the original work, and more particu- 
larly of the value of the improvements which Roediger has made in it, an 
opinion was expressed in the February No. of the Bibliotheca for the 
present year. No one can hesitate to pronounce it the beat Hebrew 
Grammar for practical purposes, which exists in any language. Prof. 
Stuart does not appear here merely as a translator. He has appended to 
the work an excellent Chrestomathy which is entirely his own, and has 
inserted in the body of it frequent Notes, such as his experience as a 
teacher and his familiarity with the topics discussed, suggested to him as 
important to the learner. The remarks in the Appendix on the method 
of Hebrew study, and on the necessity of exact grammatical knowledge 
to the interpreter of the Scriptures, present the true doctrine on these 
points in an earnest, forcible manner, and should he read by all who 
mean to acquire a critical knowledge of the Bible. The translation, it is 
observed inthe Preface, is designedly a free one. Such, especially in a 
work of this description, it should be ; for as much of the phraseology of 
a Grammar is to be wrought into the mind of the student, the language 
should be not only exact but idiomatic and easy. The difference between 
the German and English is such, that this advantage could not be secured 
in a translation executed with a studious effort to transfer the mere out- 
ward form and manner of the original. We consider this an important 
characteristic of the present work. In consequence of it, the meaning, 
as presented here, can be readily apprehended by the learner, and im- 
pressed on the mind with as much ease as if the composition had been 
originally English. Of the reliable character of the translation no assur- 
ance need be given. The publication of the work has been hastened for 
the accommodation of those who were needing it for immediate use ; 
but a revision of it gives the student the benefit of such changes as seem- 
ed to the translator to be of any importance, on a reperusal of the sheets, 
Such corrections will accompany the volume. With some exceptions, or- 
casioned by the breaking of vowel points, the Hebrew wil] be found to be 
printed here with fewer errors than exist in the German edition. 
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402, 3. 
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searches of German writers in 
Greek and Roman Antiquities, 
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and Bottiger’s Works upon Ro- 
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—9. Materials and implements 
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the Roman student, 228. Roman 
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authors, 229, 30. Horace and his 
noble patron Maecenas, 230, 31. 
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The frugality of the early Romans, 
237. A banquet in the period of 
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of Languages necessary, 98—100. 
Value of the study of the Latin 
and Greek Claesics, 100—102. 
Plan for studying them, 102 sq. 
First let him Jearn the German, 
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and Greek with the oral method, 
104, 5. Study of Mathematics, 
105, 6; History, 106, 7; Geogra- 
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The natural sciences, 108. Im- 
provement of memory by learn- 
ing choice selections, 108 Ob- 
ject of education to develop in- 
tellectual power, 109, 10; to give 
an active spirit, }10; to form the 
man, 110—112. Secret of the 
success of Webster and Walter 
Scott, 112—114. Advantages of 
the country and city to the young 
scholar, 115, 116; of active sports 
in the open air, 116—118; ofcon- 
tact with men, 118. Guidance 
and encouragement of the schol- 
ar, 118, 319. Importance of mo- 
ral and religious culture, 119, 20. 
Arnold an example for scholars 
and teachers, 121. 

Scriptures (the), the proper Stand- 
ard of appeal in the Formation of 
moral and religious character, 22 
—J6. Necessity of a standard of 
appeal, 22. Different standards 
of appeal examined, 22 sq.; (1) 
prudential maxims, 22, 3; ‘33 
the finer sentiments, 23, 4; (3 
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an elaborated system of Morals, 
24, 25; (4) The light of nature, 
25, 26. The Bible a true rule of 
Life, 26 sq. Its influence in rec- 
tifying the disturbed mechanism 
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knowledge for the formation of 
character, 29, 30. It lays prohi- 
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in the intellect, 31, 32. It fur- 
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. use of the term, Invention, 462. 
The theme of a discourse should 
appeal to all the faculties of the 
soul, 463. Value of sincerity 
in the. preacher, 463, 4. Dis- 
courses should be both doctrinal 
and practical, 464, 5. Manner of 
preaching upon the doctrines, 
465, 6. General and special sub- 
jects in Christian morality, 466, 7. 
Practical and ethical discourses, 
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subjects, 471. Advantages of 
preaching from texts, 472—4. Syn- 
thetic and analytic discourses, 473, 
4, Analytico-synthetic discourses, 
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Oratorical description, 477—81; 
illustrated by a sermon of Dri- 
seke, 478 and note. Elucidation 
of abstract notions, 478—80. Con- 
ditions of success in the pulpit, 
481, 2. Two kinds of conviction 
of truth, knowledge and faith, 
482. Kinds of arguments by 
which we are convinced of the 
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same kind of arguments, 488—92. 
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answers, 59-61. His letters to 
Pepin, 62, 3. Character of his 
Restitutio, 63—5. His arrest at 
Vienne and its cause, 65, 6. Hlis 
Trial, 67—70. His escape from 
prison, 70, 1. His arrival at Ge- 
neva, 71, 2. His arrest, 72, 3. His 
examinations before the magis- 
trates of Geneva, 73 sq. Mutual 
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treatment of Calvin and Servetus, | 
74—6, 78. Decision of the coun- 
cil that the case should be sub- 
mitted to the Swiss churches, 78. 
The manner, 78, 9. The decision, 
80, 1. The decision of the coun- 
cil in reference to the manner of 
his death, 81,2. Calvin’s request 
for a milder form of punishment, 
82. Conduct of Servetus after 
his condemnation, 82 sq. Farel’s 
exertions in his behalf, 83—5. His 
execution, 84, 5. Calvin’s de- 
fence of his execution, 86, 7. Its 
accordance with the spirit of the 
age, 87—91. A review of Cal- 
vin’s conduct in reference to him, 
91,2. Degree of Calvin’s crim- 
inality, 93, 4. 
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Articles, No. X, 385—389, and 
390—397 


Simth, Rev. H. B., Articles, transla- 
ted from the Theol. Lectures of 
Dr. A. D. C. Twesten, No. XI, 
499.539. No. XII, 760—774. 
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Professors, Library, Manuscripts, 
ete., 786, 7. 
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great neglect of it, 241—4. Mod- 
ern works in Natural Theology, 
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to depreciate Revelation, 244, 5; 
to be needless, 245, 6. Limits 
affixed to Nat. Theol. by Lord 
Brougham and others, 246, 7. On- 
tology and Deontology, 247, 8. 
The province of Nat. Theol., 248. 
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tions ? 248—51 ; embrace the doc- 
trines of the existence and attri- 
butes of the Deity? 251; include 
the immortality of the soul ? 251 
—55. Denial of the scientific 
character of Nat. Theology, 256, 
7. Proofs that it is a well estab- 
lished science, 257, 8. Objec- 
tions answered, 258 aq. ; its truths 
are cognizable by sensation or 
consciousness, 258, 9 ; ideas of the 
objects with which it is conver- 
sant too obscure, 259; some of 
its most important facts unattain- 
able by reason, 259, 60; and do 
not belong to one distinct science, 
260, 1; some of the first princi- 
ples of belief on which it is found- 
ed, are false, 261—66 ; imperfect 
state of its present developments, 
The truths of the sci- 
ence of Nat. Theology better sus- 
tained than those of some other 
sciences, 268, 9. Its conclusions 
sustained by our moral sense, 269. 
This science interests us in the 
works of nature, 270—73. Aug- 
ments our interest in the reveal- 
ed word, 273, 6. It forms the 
basis of a written revelation, 276 
—8. Proof of miracles founded 
on Nat. Theology, 278 9. Aid 
from it to the internal proof of 
Revelation, 279, 80. Other col- 
lateral advantages, 280, 1. Con- 
flicting tendencies among divines, 
and the just medium, 281—4. 
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IX, 184—214. 
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ferent Christian sects legal in 
Syria, 390. Difference between 
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ed, 390 sq. Municipal establish- 
ments of Constantinople, 391, 2. 
Mohammedan principles of toler- 
ation explained, 392—96. It is 
sufficient for protection in labors 
among nominal Christians, 396, 7. 
Tracy, Rev. Fra, Article, No. X, 284 
—300. 


Trinity, (the) 499.—539, 760—774. 
(Introductory note, 499 — 501.) 
The nature of God both one and 
manifold, 501, 2. De Wette’s 
view of the Trinity, 502, 3; Ob- 
jections to it, 503—6. Different 
phases of this doctrine, 506. Scrip- 
tural basis of the Trinity, 506—9. 
Relations of our natural and of 
our higher life to God, 509—12. 
The Holy Spirit distinct from the 
Father and the Son, 5]3—15. 
Value of speculation upon the 
Trinity, 516. Uncertainty and dan- 
ger of it, 516—20. God consid- 
ered in relation to the revelation 
which he has made of himself, 
and ashe is in himself, 520—6. 
Insufficiency of speculation upon 
the Trinity without the Bible, 
527 ; especially in regard to the 
work of Christ and the Holy Spir- 
it in redemption, 527, 8. Summa- 
ry of attempts to give a philosoph- 
ical view of the Trinity, 528 sq. 
Augustin’s comparison forms the 
basis of the exhibitions of the 
scholastic theologians, 528, 9. Pe- 
ter the Lombard’s views, 530. Me- 
lanchthon’s and his opponents re- 
presentation, 530, 2. The rational 
truth according to Lessing, 532, 3. 
The mystic view of the Trinity, 
533 —5; that of Leibnitz and 
Reusch, 535—S. Recent German 
works upon the Trinity, 538, 9. 
[Reasons for presenting the pres- 
ent discussion, 760, 1.] The no- 
tion of person as applied to the 
Godhead, 761, 2. The definition 
given in the schools, 763. The 
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relations which are recognized in 
God, constitute the notion of a 
divine person, 764, 5. Analogies 
between divine and human per- 
sonality, 765, 6. Some objeetion 
to this Trinity stated and answer- 
ed, 767, 8 sq.; it leads to modal- 
ism or tritheism, 767——72; it des- 
troys the idea of God as an abso- 
lute being, 772, 3. Schleiermach- 
er’s objections to the doctrine of 
the church in regard to the Trin- 


ity, 773, 4. 
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Eclogue of, 37—50. Obecurity 
of its design, 37. Object of pas- 
toral poetry in general, 37 sq. ; 
Not to copy nature but to blend 
fact and fancy, 37/—40. Niebuhr’s 
criticism of Virgil false, and why, 
39, 40. Pastoral poetry arises af- 
ter the rural age has passed, 4]. 
Virgil happy in his pastorals, 41. 
Augustus the subject of the Pol- 
lio, 42, 43. The Sybil not the 
speaker, after the 4th line, 43 
Object of this pastoral, the mysti- 
cal birth, the deification of Au- 
gustus, 43, 44. Evidence from 
other authors, 44; from Virgil 
himself, 44, 5. Comparison with 
Horace, 45. Divine things are 
everywhere made known by sen- 
sible images, 46, 7. Idea of a 
mystic birth common among the 
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ancients, 48. Circumstances fa- 
vor the application of the Eclogue 
to Augustus, 49. No necessary 
connexion between this pastoral 
and Hebrew prophecies, 49, 50. 
Objections to this theory and a 
second proposed, 50. 
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Zinzendorf, Count, Memoir of, 540 
—579. The Life of Zinzendorf 


interesting, 540, 1. His birth and 
parentage, 541—3. His child- 
hood, 543—5. His treatment at 
Halle, 545, 6. His conduct and 
associates, 5446—8. His course of 
life at the University of Witten- 
berg, 548—50. His travels in 
Holland, 550—2. Visit in Paris, 
552, 3. Residence in Dresden, 
553, 4. His marriage and char- 
acter of his wife, 554—6. Oni- 
gin of the settlement at Herrnhut, 
556, 7. Labors there, 558, 9. 
Difficulties in organizing the new 
Community, 559—61. His labors 
and opposition, 561—3. Articles 
of agreement and regulation, 563, 
4. Influence of his teachings, 
565. Journeys, 565, 6. Internal 
dissentions at Herrnhut, 566, 7; 
reproaches from abroad, 568. 
Visit to Copenhagen, 568. Mis- 
sionary labors of the community, 
069. Ordination of Zinzendorf 
and travels, 569—71. His exile, 
571, 2. Voyage to the West In- 
dies, 572, 3; to North America, 
and return, 573—5. His last 
years, 575—7. Characteristics, 
577—9. 
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